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The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  recently  adopted  a new  strate- 
gic plan  entitled,  “Enhancing  Fishing  and  Boating  in  Penn- 
sylvania - Strategies  for  the  21st  Century.”  I hope  you  took 
the  opportunity  to  review  and  comment  on  the  plan  in  its 
draft  form.  If  you  did  not,  the  final  printed  version  will  be 
available  very  soon.  If  you  reviewed  the  plan,  you  undoubt- 
edly noticed  that  the  cornerstone  theme  for  the  Commission 
in  the  21st  century  is  resource  stewardship.  This  focus  is  not 
new  for  the  Commission.  We  have  long  recognized  that  quality 
fishing  and  boating  opportunities  depend  on  clean  water  and 
effective  conservation  of  the  Commonwealth’s  aquatic  re- 
sources. Indeed,  conservation  has  been  the  hallmark  of  Com- 
mission programs  since  our  founding  in  1866  to  address 
declining  American  shad  runs  in  the  state’s  waters.  How  we 
hope  to  increase  funding  for  some  of  those  conservation  pro- 
grams will  take  us  into  new  territory,  though. 

Currently,  angler  and  boater  dollars  are  the  sole  dedicated 
funding  source  for  the  Commission’s  protection  and  conser- 
vation responsibilities.  As  you  most  likely  know  by  now,  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  receives  no  General 
Fund  tax  dollars,  but  instead  relies  primarily  on  income  gen- 
erated from  the  sale  of  fishing  licenses  and  boat  registrations. 
This  revenue  provides  for  water  quality  protection,  manage- 
ment of  Pennsylvania’s  fisheries,  and  conservation  of  the  fish, 
aquatic  insects,  reptiles,  and  amphibians  that  call  our  waters 
home.  Angler  and  boater  dollars  also  contribute  to  ensur- 
ing public  access  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  state’s  many  wa- 
ters and  the  wildlife  found  there.  Yet,  many  more 
Pennsylvanians  who  do  not  fish  or  boat  benefit  from  and  enjoy 
the  state’s  waterways  and  aquatic  wildlife. 

Fortunately,  these  people,  including  your  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, have  expressed  an  interest  in  contributing  to  programs 
that  support  clean  water  and  habitat  conservation.  A 1995 
survey  of  all  Pennsylvania  citizens  (not  just  sportsmen)  in- 
dicated that  over  50  percent  of  persons  in  the  state  support 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commission’s  water  protection 
and  conservation  efforts.  Of  these  people,  a large  number 
expressed  a willingness  to  contribute  to  Commission  programs 
by  purchasing  a voluntary  waterways/watersheds  conserva- 
tion stamp  or  decal. 

This  year,  the  Commission  is  introducing  a program  that 
creates  a new  mechanism  enabling  these  conservation-minded 
individuals  to  partner  with  the  Commission  and  contribute 


to  our  resource  stewardship  activities.  The  Conserve  2000  pro- 
gram provides  this  new  mechanism.  The  Commission  is  op- 
timistic that  the  program  will  be  well-supported.  Clearly, 
conservation  of  the  Commonwealth’s  natural  resources  is  im- 
portant to  all  Pennsylvanians.  As  part  of  the  Conserve  2000 
effort,  proceeds  from  sales  of  voluntary  water  conservation 
stamps  and  related  promotional  and  commemorative  items 
will  be  deposited  in  a restricted  receipt  account.  These  funds 
will  be  used  exclusively  to  support  Commission  resource  stew- 
ardship activities  including  watershed  protection,  manage- 
ment, and  enhancement  efforts. 

The  Commission’s  new  strategic  plan  emphasizes  cooperative 
efforts  as  a key  to  achieving  the  Commission’s  mission  and 
legislative  mandates.  These  partnerships  are  at  the  core  of 
the  Conserve  2000  program.  We  hope  the  Conserve  2000 
program  will  energize  a new  wave  of  partnerships  to  enhance 
Pennsylvania’s  bountiful  aquatic  resources.  The  Commission 
will  be  seeking  new  partnerships  with  conservation-minded 
clubs,  schools,  and  any  other  entities  interested  in  selling  the 
voluntary  water  conservation  stamps  as  a fund-raising  tool. 
We  will  also  seek  partnerships  to  maximize  the  effect  of  wa- 
tershed projects  funded  by  the  Conserve  2000  program.  Clearly, 
this  new  program  will  serve  internally  to  focus  staff  efforts 
on  partnerships  and  the  Commission’s  watershed  protection, 
management,  and  enhancement  efforts. 

I think  you  will  agree  that  the  Conserve  2000  logo,  which 
appears  on  this  page,  shows  the  Commission’s  resource  con- 
servation focus  in  a modern  and  forward-looking  manner.  We 
will  feature  this  logo  and  the  Conserve  2000  theme  on  all 
Commission  displays  and  programs  from  January  1 999  through 
December  2000.  The  logo  is  also  featured  on  Conserve  2000 
merchandise,  which  includes  a pewter  stocking  truck,  two  types 
of  knives,  mugs,  a letter  opener,  pin,  watch,  and  wearing  ap- 
parel (see  pages  41-42  in  this  issue).  Sales  of  these  items  will 
support  the  program  directly  by  returning  a commission  and 
providing  another  source  of  exposure  for  the  program. 

You’ll  be  hearing  a lot  more  about  Conserve  2000  in  the 
months  ahead.  When  you  do,  I hope  that  you’ll  take  pride 
in  knowing  that  anglers  and  boaters  have  been  long-time  sup- 
porters of  clean  water  and  aquatic  habitat.  I encourage  you 
to  continue  taking  the  lead  by  investing  in  Conserve  2000  and 
inspiring  others  to  do  so. 


Peter  A.  Colangelo 

Executive  Director 
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Pymatuning  concerns 

I have  some  novel  and  I guess  radical 
ideas  about  fishing  Pymatuning  Reservoir 
after  spending  the  month  of  May  fishing 
that  impoundment  with  my  brother.  We 
rented  a cottage  and  a pontoon  boat  slip 
at  Linesville  and  fished  almost  every  day. 
This  was  not  our  first  experience  with 
Pymatuning,  and  we  are  not  novice  fish- 
ermen, albeit  not  very  successful,  either. 
First,  we  never  saw  one  Commission  of- 
ficial on  the  water  during  the  entire 
month!  We  saw  or  heard  of  one  26-inch 
and  one  28-inch  walleye  caught  (and  we 
caught  one  2 1-inch  fish),  but  most  were 
too  small.  Even  at  16,  17  and  18  inches, 
the  walleyes  are  so  thin  that  release  is 
mandatory  and  a matter  of  conscience.  We 
did  see  some  fish  kept  that  were  probably 
legal,  but  a crime  to  take  from  the  water. 

Pymatuning  needs  a respite  from  zeal- 
ous fishermen  who  use  it  as  a food  source 
for  their  families,  or  who  catch  the  limit 
every  day.  Almost  every  knowledgeable 
person  we  talked  to  said  the  same  thing. 
Taking  15-inch  fish  destroys  the  chance 
for  fish  to  mature  into  a real  sport  fish, 
and  the  ice  fishing  effectively  removes  any 
fish  to  winter  over  and  grow  into  a rea- 
sonable size.  I am  convinced  that  year- 
round  fishing  pressure  on  Pymatuning 
results  in  a very  mediocre  place  for  real 
sportsmen  to  enjoy  fishing  with  their  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren. 

I believe  there  should  be  a moratorium 
on  ice  fishing  for  at  least  a year;  a strong 
mandatory  catch-and-release-only  pro- 
gram for  however  long  it  takes  for  the  lake 
to  produce  real  full-grown  fish;  a creel  limit 
of  two  fish  after  that;  and  at  least  an  18- 
inch  minimum  size  on  all  walleyes. 

Real  sportsmen  will  accept  catch-and- 
release  and  allow  the  fish  to  mature.  If 
there  are  those  who  must  feed  their  fami- 
lies, let  them  fish  Lake  Erie.  I also  think 


too  many  illegal  fish  are  taken  just  for  the 
sake  of  bragging  rights.  I personally  know 
of  a fisherman  who  brags  about  taking  200 
walleyes  out  of  Pymatuning  each  year.  Yes, 
he  probably  is  an  expert  fisherman,  but  I 
could  almost  guarantee  that  not  all  those 
fish  met  the  15-inch  limit. 

The  way  Pymatuning  is  now  controlled 
is  a disaster,  and  left  to  the  whims  of  the 
same  type  of  person  who  must  kill  four  or 
five  deer  a year  to  satisfy  an  inner  urge  to 
catch  or  kill  as  much  as  possible.  The  fun 
is  catching  and  releasing  the  fish,  un- 
harmed, and  not  fishing  to  provide  food 
for  the  table.  If  the  Commission  were  as 
zealous  about  providing  “quality”  fishing 
as  it  is  about  restricting  alcohol  from  the 
park,  we  might  have  decent  fishing! -Tow 
Callaghan,  via  email. 

You  raise  some  interesting  points  re- 
garding the  walleye  population  in 
Pymatuning  Lake.  Based  on  past  perfor- 
mance, anglers  indicate  to  me  that  this  has 
been  the  best  year  for  walleye  fishing  in 
recent  times.  Our  Law  Enforcement  per- 
sonnel spend  much  time  on  Pymatuning 
Lake  and  shorelines  doing  their  job.  I 
(Fisheries  Management)  also  spend  a lot 
of  time  monitoring  this  fishery. 

The  Commission  manages  the  walleye 
fishery  through  annual  fry  stocking.  These 
fry  are  stocked  in  the  early  spring,  which  can 
lead  to  boom  or  bust  situations  depending 
on  the  weather.  So  far,  the  success  of  this 
program  has  exceeded  our  expectations. 
There  are  now  several  very  large  year  classes 
out  there  in  the  lake,  which  has  caused  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  some  anglers  regarding 
overpopulation  and  poor  growth. 

Walleyes  do  grow  quite  well  in  Pymatun- 
ing Lake,  but  as  you  suggest,  harvest  can  be 
a problem.  We  have  been  engaged  in  a tag- 
ging study  for  the  past  four  years  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  anglers  affect  this 
fishery.  You  are  correct  in  that  angler  har- 
vest appears  to  have  a severe  effect  on  the 
structure  of  this  population.  Tag  returns 
indicate  that  90  percent  of  all  walleyes  har- 
vested are  harvested  between  April  12  and 
June  1 6 of  any  given  year.  Ice  fishing  accounts 
for  less  than  2 percent  of  all  walleyes  returned 
by  anglers.  For  this  reason,  curtailing  the 
ice  fishing  season  would  have  little  or  no 
effect  on  the  population. 

The  idea  of  reducing  the  creel  limit  and 
elevating  the  size  limit  has  not  been  over- 
looked. You  must  understand  that  the  wall- 
eye fishery  is  economically  very  important 


to  this  area,  and  public  agreement  is  nec- 
essary for  a successful  program.  I do  be- 
lieve that  anglers  would  support  an  18-inch 
size  limit  for  some  portion  of  the  year.  This 
obviously  would  result  in  a catch-and-re- 
lease  situation  the  first  year  it  was  imple- 
mented. However,  a 2 fish/day  creel  limit 
would  not  be  tolerated  by  most  anglers. 
Some  modification  of  your  idea  may  be 
needed  to  strike  a happy  medium,  which, 
as  I said,  would  be  a must.  Something  like 
changing  the  size  limit  to  14  to  17  inches 
from  March  1 to  May  31  with  a 4 fish/day 
creel  limit  with  harvest  of  one  fish  in  ex- 
cess of  20  inches  may  have  potential  to 
improve  the  situation  (just  an  idea).  We 
hope  the  results  of  our  tagging  study  will 
lead  to  even  better  management  of  this 
fishery  in  the  near  future. -Craig  W. 
Billingsley,  Area  Fisheries  Manager. 

Manatawny  Creek 

Throughout  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  I have  a fair  amount  of  success  fishing 
a local  trout  stream,  Manatawny  Creek. 
Honestly,  I don’t  have  a fondness  for  eating 
the  fish,  so  usually  I keep  the  ones  that 
have  swallowed  the  hook  and  release  the 
rest.  This  little  stream  is  reduced  to  a 
trickle  by  the  time  August  rolls  around, 
and  I just  can’t  see  any  trout  surviving  be- 
cause of  adverse  weather  conditions.  So 
would  it  be  better  to  keep  the  trout  I catch 
in  this  particular  stream,  or  let  them  go? 
I have  many  friends  who  love  trout  fillets 
and  I have  no  objections  to  giving  my  entire 
catch  to  my  comrades.  However,  I prefer 
to  release  them  in  the  hopes  that  I could 
catch  them  in  the  fall.  I have  had  very  little 
luck  fishing  the  Manatawny  in  the  au- 
tumn, but  that  does  not  mean  there  isn’t 
any  trout.  I welcome  your  suggestions.- 
Eric  Carvalho,  Fleetwood,  PA. 

As  a conservation  agency,  the  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission’s  approach  to  the  ques- 
tion of  how  many  hatchery  trout  anglers 
should  creel  has  always  been  that  anglers 
should  follow  the  creel  limits  established 
through  regulations,  and  within  those  lim- 
its keep  only  the  number  of  fish  that  can 
reasonably  be  used  over  a given  period 
without  creating  waste.  Allowing  friends 
and  family  to  share  in  the  catch  is  one  of 
the  pleasures  of  fishing.  Catch-and-release 
fishing  is  also  appropriate  when  anglers 
have  met  their  needs  with  the  trout  that 
they’ve  harvested. 
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Whether  or  not  it’s  generally  appropri- 
ate to  practice  catch-and-release  fishing  for 
hatchery  trout  in  streams  with  the  idea  that 
the  fish  will  be  available  later  in  the  sum- 
mer or  fall  depends  on  each  stream’s  nor- 
mal summer  temperature  characteristics. 
Many  stocked  trout  waters  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  and  across  the  state,  includ- 
ing Delayed-Harvest  areas,  become  too 
warm  in  the  summer  to  support  trout  into 
the  fall.  Usually,  these  streams  have  sub- 
stantial natural  fish  populations  comprised 
of  sunfish  species,  such  as  redbreast  sun- 
fish,  smallmouth  bass,  bullheads,  fallfish, 
and  shiners.  These  species  thrive  in  warm 
water  temperatures  and  are  good  indicators 
that  summer  water  temperatures  will  allow 
few,  if  any,  hatchery  trout  to  survive.  Con- 
sistently catching  these  species  as  you  fish 
for  trout  can  be  an  indication  that  you  may 
want  to  keep  the  trout  that  you  catch  within 
the  limits  of  your  ability  to  use  them  ap- 
propriately. 

Of  course,  there  are  occasional  cool,  wet 
summers,  such  as  the  summer  of 1996,  when 
an  unusual  number  of  normally  warm, 
stocked  streams  allow  trout  to  survive  until 
fall.  There  are  also  cool  tributaries  along 
some  streams  that  have  the  same  very  lo- 
calized effect  on  the  main  stream.  As  a rule, 
however,  the  idea  of  catch-and-release  fish- 
ing for  hatchery  trout  in  these  eventually 
warm  waters  is  a wonderful  philosophy  that 
is  misplaced  in  its  application,  because  few, 
if  any,  of  the  released  trout  will  survive  the 
summer.  If  they  do  survive  in  these  streams, 
they’re  usually  in  very  poor  physical  con- 
dition by  fall. 

Manatawny  Creek  provides  variable  con- 
ditions along  the  12.6  miles  that  we  stock. 
In  general,  however,  this  is  not  a stream  that 
readily  maintains  a stocked  trout  popula- 
tion throughout  the  summer.  If  the  south- 
east region  experiences  a slightly  cool  or  wet 
summer,  then  the  Manatawny  carries  its 
trout  through  July,  at  least  in  the  long, 
shaded  stretches  around  Earlville  and  be- 
low Pleasantville.  You  may  even  occasionally 
catch  wild  brown  trout  in  these  areas,  but 
they  originate  from  nearby  tributaries. 

Finally,  because  you  have  indicated  that 
you  fish  for  trout  in  the  summer  and  fall, 
I can  recommend  a few  streams  that  main- 
tain wild  brown  trout  populations  that  are 
as  close  to  your  home  as  is  the  Manatawny. 
These  streams  are  Bieber  Creek,  down- 
stream from  Boyers  Junction;  Pine  Creek, 
near  Lobachsville;  and  Sacony  Creek,  up- 
stream from  Bowers.  If  you  are  particularly 


interested  in  stocked  trout,  much  of 
Antietam  and  Hay  creeks  support  trout 
throughout  the  summer,  as  does  Sacony 
Creek  in  Bowers  and  Kutztown.-Michael  L. 
Kaufmann,  Area  6 Fisheries  Manager. 

Dead  snakes  don’t  lie! 

This  letter  is  in  support  of  Philip 
Chapman  of  McMurray,  PA,  who  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  editor  in  the  July /August  1998 
PA&B.  His  story  was  about  finding  a snake 
on  the  banks  of  East  Hickory  Creek’s  De- 
layed-Harvest section,  in  Forest  County.  I 
was  there,  I believe,  the  same  day  he  was. 
The  snake  measured  10  x/i  feet  long  and  the 
markings  on  the  snake  indicated  that  it  may 
have  been  an  anaconda,  not  a python.  I had 
a picture  of  an  anaconda  to  compare  the 
markings. 

My  buddy  and  I came  out  of  the  stream 
and  did  not  see  the  snake  as  we  were  talk- 
ing. You  can  imagine  our  surprise  when 
we  looked  down  and  saw  the  snake’s  head 
a foot  or  so  from  where  we  were  standing. 

Although  I now  live  in  the  Dayton,  Ohio, 
area,  I grew  up  in  Tionesta  and  have  been 
able  to  return  to  fish  for  trout  in  the  spring 
for  many  seasons. 

If  Mr.  Chapman  would  like  a copy  of  my 
computer  photo  of  the  snake,  please  have 
him  contact  me.  At  least  he  could  show  his 
friends  he  wasn’t  out  of  his  mind \-John  R. 
Smith,  Kettering,  OH. 

Amazing  experience 
on  Clarks  Creek 

I had  been  fishing  the  Delayed-Harvest, 
Fly-Fishing-Only  (DHFFO)  section  of 
Clark’s  Creek  in  Dauphin  County  regularly, 
and  as  it  got  into  July  I found  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  fool  the  trout  as  the  major  may- 
fly hatches  faded.  So  I started  trying 
different  home-tied  flies  of  no  particular 
pattern.  One  evening  I tied  a small  size  18 
orange-bodied  fly,  and  when  I began  using 
it,  I started  catching  trout.  I caught  and 
released  five  or  six  trout  in  a couple  of  hours 
until  I snapped  it  off  in  a trout’s  mouth. 
I didn’t  hook  another  trout  the  rest  of  the 
evening. 

When  I got  home  that  evening,  I decided 
I tie  another  one  of  these  orange-bodied 
flies.  I tied  only  one  and  also  tied  a small 
beetle  imitation.  I placed  the  flies  in  a small 
plastic  container  to  transfer  to  my  main  fly 
box  the  next  day.  When  I arrived  at  the 
stream  the  next  evening  and  began  rigging 
up  my  fly  rod,  I opened  the  small  plastic 
container  and  dumped  the  two  flies  into 


the  palm  of  my  hand.  To  my  surprise,  the 
orange-bodied  fly  fell  out  of  my  hand  and 
onto  the  stone  and  grass  parking  lot.  I 
spent  the  next  10  to  15  minutes  on  my 
hands  and  knees  looking  for  the  fly  to  no 
avail.  Darn,  gone  forever,  I thought.  So 
I tied  on  the  beetle  imitation  and  headed 
for  the  stream. 

I went  to  the  part  of  the  stream  where 
I had  done  well  the  evening  before,  and 
I began  to  fish.  Soon  I noticed  a young 
osprey  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  water 
on  a gravel  bar  about  20  yards  from  me 
at  the  head  of  the  pool  I was  fishing.  I 
fished  the  tail  of  the  pool  for  maybe  30 
minutes,  all  the  while  watching  the  osprey, 
which  stood  without  moving  a feather 
when  I hooked  a trout  on  the  beetle  imi- 
tation. I played  the  trout  for  a few  min- 
utes until  it  tired.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
brown  trout  of  about  11  inches. 

As  I lifted  the  trout  from  the  water  to 
remove  my  beetle  fly,  I noticed  something 
orange  in  the  comer  of  the  trout’s  mouth. 
To  my  surprise  and  amazement,  there  was 
my  orange-bodied  fly  I had  lost  in  that 
trout’s  mouth  the  evening  before!  I re- 
moved the  orange  fly  and  the  fly  on  my 
line  and  released  the  trout.  1 stood  there 
in  shock  for  a moment  until  I heard  a 
splash.  I turned  in  time  to  see  the  osprey 
at  the  head  of  the  pool  emerge  from  the 
water  with  a trout. 

After  checking  the  orange  fly,  I discov- 
ered it  was  still  in  good  shape.  I washed 
it  off  in  the  stream  and  applied  some  fly 
dressing  to  it.  It  bounced  right  back  into 
shape.  I then  removed  the  beetle  and  tied 
on  the  orange-bodied  fly.  In  the  next 
1 ‘/ 2 hours  I caught  and  released  six  trout 
on  the  recovered  orange  fly. 

In  34  years  of  fly  fishing,  I have  never 
once  recovered  a fly  from  a trout’s  mouth, 
let  alone  one  that  I had  lost!  I’d  like  to 
thank  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  for 
creating  areas  such  as  the  DHFFO  area 
where  I can  enjoy  fishing  for  trout  year- 
round.  I reside  very  close  to  the  DHFFO 
area  on  Clark’s  and  fish  12  months  of  the 
year.  I have  fished  it  without  catching 
anything,  but  I have  never  gone  there 
without  spotting  trout  to  fish  for.  This 
stream  section  always  seems  to  hold  a 
good  population  of  trout.  Thanks  again 
for  the  great  management  job  on  this  and 
other  streams  .-John  Mimnall,  Dauphin. 
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Most  of  the  great  fishing  we  hear  about  is  over  before  we  can 

get  there.  In  fact,  it  is  usually  over  before  we  hear  about  it. 
Fluctuations  in  fish  populations  are  normal.  Peaks  seldom 
last  for  more  than  a few  years,  often  much  less.  The  first  an- 
glers to  discover  peaks  usually  try  to  keep  them  secret.  When 
word  does  spread,  it  takes  a long  time  for  it  to  get  out  of  the 
immediate  area.  Fortunately,  fishing  peaks  can  often  be  pre- 
dicted. 

No  one  has  a handle  on  the  fish  populations  of  all  Pennsyl- 
vania waterways.  But  the  eight  area  fisheries  managers  come 
as  close  as  anyone,  collectively.  Area  fisheries  managers  and 
their  staffs  manage  and  monitor  areas  divided  generally  by  wa- 
tersheds. Few  other  people  have  such  intimate  knowledge  of 
our  fishing  resources.  Pay  close  attention  to  their  suggestions 
about  the  hottest  fishing  prospects  for  1999. 

Area  1 

Area  1,  managed  by  Craig  Billingsley,  covers  the  Lake  Erie 
drainage  and  the  Beaver  River  drainage  up  through 
Pymatuning  Reservoir. 

“At  Pymatuning,  the  muskellunge  population  is  doing  well. 
The  year  1999  should  be  a very  good  year,”  Billingsley  says. 
“We’re  getting  fish  anywhere  from  about  22  inches  to  46  inches. 

“We’re  getting  very  good  year-classes  of  walleyes  at 
Shenango  now,  too.  From  about  the  last  four  years  we’ve  had 


very  good  survival.  Anglers  are  starting  to  pick  up  a few  more 
every  year,  and  1999  should  be  a good  year.” 

A few  lakes  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  state  have  had 
good  panfishing  that  should  continue  into  1999. 

“Shenango  has  been  doing  well  this  year  (1998)  for  crappies. 
There’s  no  reason  it  shouldn’t  keep  going.  If  somebody  wants 
to  catch  big  bluegills,  Pymatuning  would  be  my  choice,  in  the 
north  end.” 

Sampling  nets  turned  up  a lot  of  northern  pike  during  1998 
at  Presque  Isle  Bay.  They  are  spread  through  several  year- 
classes,  with  an  abundance  in  the  25-inch  and  26-inch  range 
and  a few  approaching  40  inches.  “They’re  completely  ig- 
nored,” Billingsley  says. 

Neshannock  Creek,  he  says,  is  a “real  sleeper”  for  pike  to  35 
inches,  at  least. 

Shenango  Lake,  Lake  Arthur  and  Pymatuning  Reservoir  look 
good  for  channel  catfish.  In  addition,  fishing  for  striped  bass 
hybrids  should  be  good  at  Lake  Arthur  and  Shenango  Lake. 

Area  2 

Area  2 covers  the  Allegheny  River  above  Lock  and  Dam  6,  in 
Armstrong  County,  and  its  tributaries.  This  includes  the 
Clarion  River,  French  Creek,  Crooked  Creek,  Mahoning  Creek 
and  several  others.  Area  Fisheries  Manager  Ron  Lee  anticipates 
several  bright  spots. 


The  walleye  fisheries  have  really  kicked  in  at  Edinboro  Lake,  Eaton  Reservoir,  Canadohta  Lake, 
and  the  Allegheny  Reservoir.  A strong  1993  Delaware  River  striped  bass  year  class  should 

produce  stripers  of  25  to  30  inches  in  1 999. 
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“It  appears  brookie  fishing  will  probably  be  really  good. 
We’re  seeing  a couple  of  good  year  classes  out  there  with  some 
legal  fish  present,  and  a real  strong  year  class  at  about  five 
inches.  So  it  looks  like  the  brookie  fishing  may  be  really  ex- 
ceptional in  ’99.” 

Lee  suggests  that  floods  during  1996  might  have  scoured 
the  streams,  removing  silt.  This  might  have  led  to  good 
spawns  in  the  falls  of  1996  and  ’97. 

“It’s  probably  the  best  population  I’ve  seen  for  quality-size 
brookies,”  Lee  says. 

New  all-tackle  trout  regulations  at  the  Allegheny  River  be- 
tween Kinzua  Dam  and  the  mouth  of  Conewango  Creek 
should  result  in  more  larger  trout.  Lee  looks  for  new  special 
regulations  on  the  Clarion  River  to  improve  trout  fishing  be- 
tween Johnsonburg  and  Ridgway.  Good  trout  fishing  contin- 
ues downstream  to  the  Hallton  area.  Like  the  Allegheny 
River,  this  is  supported  by  a fingerling  stocking  program. 

The  East  Branch  Tunungwant  Creek  from  Pigeon  Run  to  the 
Main  Street  Bridge  at  Lewis  Run  continues  to  provide  excel- 
lent brown  trout  fishing. 

“The  walleye  fisheries  have  really  kicked  in  at  Edinboro 
Lake,  Eaton  Reservoir,  Canadohta  Lake,  and  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir.  The  walleye  fishing  has  been  coming  on  in  the  last 
few  years,”  Lee  says. 

Lee  attributes  good  walleye  fishing  throughout  the  north- 
west to  good  conditions  after  stocking.  There  is  only  rela- 
tively insignificant  natural  reproduction  of  walleyes  in  these 
waterways.  A recently  introduced  fingerling  stocking  pro- 
gram might  also  be  at  least  partially  responsible.  Before,  only 
walleye  fry  were  stocked. 

Bass  fishing  is  also  on  the  upswing  in  several  waterways. 
During  1998,  big  smallmouths  were  abundant  at  East  Branch 
Lake,  Conneaut  Lake,  and  in  the  Allegheny  River  from  Kinzua 
Dam  to  Franklin.  Previously,  the  big  smallmouths  had  been 
more  abundant  below  Franklin. 

Also  look  for  improving  smallmouth  fishing  in  the  Clarion 
River  from  the  Cooksburg  area  down  to  Millcreek,  at  the  head 


of  Piney  Dam.  Largemouth  bass  fishing  should  be  good  at 
Lake  Wilhelm. 

“Kahle  Lake,  in  Clarion  and  Venango  counties,  which  has 
big  bass  regulations,  is  an  excellent  largemouth  fishery  and  a 
tremendous  panfish  fishery,”  Lee  says. 

Kahle  Lake  has  good  bluegills,  big  black  crappies,  and  a lot 
of  big  yellow  perch,  some  of  which  are  as  long  as  14  inches. 
But  for  some  reason,  anglers  there  have  not  had  much  success 
with  perch.  Lake  Wilhelm  is  another  good  bet  for  bluegills 
and  crappies,  especially  through  the  ice. 

“There  is  a tremendous  year-class  of  crappies  coming  on  at 
Wilhelm,”  Lee  says.  “They’ll  be  four-year-old  fish  running 
around  11  to  13  inches.  I expect  you’ll  be  seeing  big  crappies 
in  there  for  the  next  three  or  four  years.” 

Based  on  observations  made  during  1997,  muskellunge 
fishing  should  be  good  at  Woodcock  Lake,  Tamarack  Lake, 
Lake  Wilhelm  and  Sugar  Lake. 

Area  3 

Area  3 consists  of  the  drainage  of  the  West  Branch 
Susquehanna  River,  which  covers  a large  portion  of  the  Al- 
legheny Highlands.  This  is  some  of  the  most  beautiful,  most 
remote  country  in  Pennsylvania.  Except  for  a few  small 
manmade  reservoirs,  this  is  trout  stream  country,  and  Area 
Fisheries  Manager  Bruce  Hollender  has  good  news  for  trout 
anglers. 

“The  reports  we’re  getting  both  from  anglers  and  from 
electrofishing  surveys  indicate  that  the  wild  brook  trout  are 
doing  really  well  here,”  he  says. 

Brook  trout  had  taken  a nose  dive,  as  he  explains  it,  a few 
years  ago,  but  they  have  rebounded  well. 

Anglers  in  this  part  of  the  state  will  also  have  a relatively 
new  opportunity  in  1999. 

“We’ve  noticed  an  increase  in  channel  cats  in  the  West 
Branch.  We’re  getting  a fairly  good  number  from  Avis  down- 
stream that  we  never  had  before,”  Hollender  says. 
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Channel  cats  have  been  slowly  increasing  over  the  past 
decade.  In  1998,  there  were  quite  a few  in  the  16-inch  to  20- 
inch  range. 

“People  keep  overlooking  the  fact  that  some  of  the  best  and 
most  exciting  fishing  is  carp  fishing,”  Hollender  says.  “They 
really  fight,  they’re  strong,  and  they’re  plenty  sporting.  In- 
stead of ‘rough  fish’  that  people  have  been  calling  them,  we 
call  them  ‘non-traditional  sport  fish.’” 

Hollender  likes  carp  because  anglers  can  still  catch  them 
during  summer  when  warm  water  slows  trout  fishing.  Some 
of  the  better  waterways  for  carp  fishing  are  the  West  Branch 
Susquehanna  River  below  Lock  Haven  and  above  Clearfield 
Creek,  and  Sayers  Lake. 

Area  4 

Everything  that  drains  into  the  Susquehanna  River  from 
Sunbury  north  is  in  Area  4.  Lakes  in  the  area,  Area  Fisheries 
Manager  Robert  Moase  explains,  have  been  consistent.  He 
does  not  expect  any  to  be  hot,  but  neither  does  he  expect  any 
to  decline.  High  water  early  last  summer  delayed  sampling,  so 
based  on  previous  work,  Moase  has  encouraging  news  for  an- 
glers on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

“Based  on  last  year’s  work,  I think  the  walleyes  are  going  to 
continue  to  be  good  for  the  next  several  years.  We  have  a real 
strong  1995  year-class  coming  through  right  now.” 

Those  1995  walleyes  should  be  in  the  17-inch  to  20-inch 
class  for  1999.  The  best  fishing  is  generally  during  November 
and  December,  but  it  can  last  longer  when  the  weather  per- 
mits. If  this  winter  is  relatively  mild,  fishing  will  be  good 
through  January  and  February. 

“Last  year  was  phenomenal  for  them  because  people  could 
fish  right  through  the  winter.  I heard  of  a number  of  30-inch 
and  larger  fish,”  Moase  says. 


According  to  Moase,  last  winter  a WCO  measured  a 38-inch 
walleye  that  was  caught  in  the  Susquehanna  River.  Good  wall- 
eye fishing  extends  from  the  New  York  border  downstream  to 
the  mouth  of  the  West  Branch. 

The  best  bets  for  panfish  in  this  area  are  probably  at 
Cowanesque  Lake  and  Hammond  Lake  for  black  crappies. 
Though  trapnets  and  electrofishing  did  not  reveal  an  excep- 
tional number  of  crappies  at  Cowanesque  Lake,  anglers  had  very 
good  results  last  spring.  Crappies  are  not  abundant  at 
Hammond  Lake,  but  there  are  some  in  the  two-pound  class,  and 
fishing  pressure  is  light. 

Area  5 

Area  5 includes  the  Lehigh  River  drainage  down  to  the 
Delaware  River,  and  up  the  Delaware  to  the  New  York  border. 
Area  Fisheries  Manager  Dave  Arnold  has  a real  hot  tip  for 
catfish  anglers. 

Channel  cats  have  been  stocked  at  Lake  Wallenpaupack  for 
about  eight  years.  Most  year-classes  have  been  successful,  pro- 
viding a good  range  of  sizes,  from  the  smaller  fish  that  most 
anglers  prefer  to  eat,  to  the  jumbos  we  all  prefer  to  catch.  They 
grow  fast  on  a rich  diet  of  alewives. 

“I’m  sure  they’re  bigger  than  20  pounds  in  there,”  Arnold 
says.  “We  didn’t  have  trouble  getting  them  anywhere  in  the 
lake.” 

Lake  Wallenpaupack  also  looks  really  promising  for  small- 
mouth  bass. 

“We  trapnetted,  with  38  trapnets  set,  and  got  151  smallmouth 
bass,  and  bass  are  trapnet-shy,”  Arnold  says.  We  did  get  some 
largemouths,  too,  but  the  numbers  were  not  as  great.” 

There  is  a good  mix  of  smallmouth  year-classes.  The  largest 
were  almost  18  inches  long.  Smallmouths  in  the  12-inch  to  16- 
inch  class  are  very  abundant. 
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“For  trout  fishing  we  have  Black  Creek,  in  Carbon  County. 

It’s  a wild  trout  stream.  It’s  a fairly  solid,  strong  stream  from 
year  to  year.  There’s  a lot  of  nice  size  distribution,”  Arnold  says. 

Black  Creek  is  north  of  Hickory  Run  State  Park,  flowing 
through  State  Gamelands  40.  Most  of  its  trout  are  stream- 
borne  browns. 

Area  6 

Even  though  each  of  the  fisheries  management  areas  has  its 
own  characteristics,  Area  6,  the  Delaware  River  drainage  below 
the  Lehigh  River  and  the  eastern  side  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
drainage  below  the  York  Haven  Dam,  is  the  most  different,  the 
most  out  of  character  with  the  rest  of  the  state.  It  includes  the 
most  heavily  populated  area  and  the  most  intensely  farmed  area. 
Even  the  climate  is  different  with  about  two  more  months  frost- 
free  than  some  parts  of  the  state,  and  average  daily  temperatures 
about  eight  degrees  warmer.  Fishing  pressure  is  very  heavy, 
which  tends  to  moderate  fishing  peaks. 

“Each  year  we’re  going  to  see  more  improvement  at  Lake 
Marburg  in  its  rainbow  trout  fishery,”  says  Area  Fisheries  Man- 
ager Michael  Kaufmann.  “Rainbow  trout  are  stocked  there, 

4,200  adult  trout  each  spring.  The  purpose  of  that  program  is 
not  to  provide  an  instantaneous  fishery.  Instead  of  stocking 
them  pre-season  for  opening  day,  they’re  stocked  after  opening 
day.” 

Marburg  is  a two-story  lake.  This  means  that  there  is  ad- 
equate cold  water  at  greater  depths,  which  is  ideal  trout  habi- 
tat. Forage  is  good.  Trout  stocked  at  10  inches  during  spring 
grow  to  about  13  xfi  to  15  inches  by  fall.  Since  the  stocking 
program  was  switched  from  fingerlings  to  adults  four  years 
ago,  anglers  have  been  catching  rainbows  to  about  23  inches 
in  length. 

“Most  people  who  are  using  downriggers  have  a successful 
outing,”  Kaufmann  says.  “The  typical  size  that  they’re  catch- 
ing is  around  15  to  17  inches.  Because  it’s  a relatively  new 
fishery  and  the  sky  is  somewhat  the  limit  here,  people  will 
continue  to  catch  larger  and  larger  fish.” 

Codorus  Creek,  which  flows  out  of  Lake  Marburg,  has  a 
very  good  and  improving  fishery  for  wild  brown  trout.  There 
is  a Selective-Harvest  area  on  this  creek. 

Kaufmann  also  expects  good  striper  fishing  on  the  Dela- 
ware River.  A strong  1993  year-class  contributes  heavily. 

Those  stripers  will  be  25  to  30  inches  long  in  1999. 

Area  7 

Lawrence  Jackson’s  Area  7 covers  about  18  counties  in  the 
middle  Susquehanna  River  drainage,  including  the  Juniata 
River  and  the  Potomac  River  drainage  to  the  south.  Jackson 
does  not  see  any  great  changes  in  this  sprawling  area  for  next 
year.  However,  some  fisheries  worthy  of  note  will  continue  to 
be  very  good. 

“There  is  a good  walleye  fishery  in  Long  Arm  Dam,  near 
Hanover,”  Jackson  says.  “There’s  a pretty  good  walleye  fishery 
there  based  on  natural  reproduction.” 

This  is  a 185-acre  water  supply  reservoir  with  an  unusual 
restriction.  In  addition  to  electric  motors  only,  fishing  is  not 
allowed  at  night.  Walleyes  in  the  20-inch  to  23-inch  class  are 
abundant.  Jackson  has  found  a good  walleye  population  dur- 
ing every  survey  he  has  conducted  there  since  the  early  1980s. 

Jackson  expects  continued  good  smallmouth  bass  fishing  in 
the  Susquehanna  River.  He  thinks  the  relatively  new  regula- 
tions have  less  to  do  with  good  fishing  than  the  habitat.  Pre- 


dominantly catch-and-release  fishing  helps  maintain  a good 
population  of  larger  smallmouths. 

“I  think  there  is  a combination  of  things  at  work  there.  Prob- 
ably the  regulations,  also  the  fact  that  through  the  Susquehanna 
in  the  Harrisburg  area,  and  the  Duncannon  and  Marysville  area, 
you  have  very  exceptional  smallmouth  bass  flowing-water  habitat 
with  rock  outcrops  and  rocky  shelves,  and  you  have  a river  that  is 
virtually  a mile  wide  that  you  can  wade  across  if  you’re  careful. 

It’s  that  kind  of  smallmouth  bass  habitat,”  Jackson  says. 

Conewago  Lake,  in  Gifford  Pinchot  State  Park,  is  responding 
favorably  to  Conservation  Lake  regulations,  which  went  into 
effect  in  1987.  Jackson  found  good  numbers  of  big  bass  during 
a survey  in  May  1998.  The  largest  was  six  pounds.  Large- 
mouths  from  12  to  18  inches  are  abundant.  This  is  a 340-acre 
lake  where  only  electric  motors  may  be  used. 

At  Raystown  Lake,  where  we  would  hardly  expect  to  find 
underexploited  fishing,  there  is  a good  population  of  walleyes 
that  anglers  have  not  been  able  to  master. 

Area  8 

Area  8 encompasses  the  southwest  corner  of  the  state.  It  in- 
cludes the  Ohio  River,  excluding  the  Beaver  River  drainage,  the 
lower  Allegheny  River  and  its  feeders,  and  the  Monongahela 
River  drainage. 

Good  fishing  has  continued  since  fall  1997  in  the  Three  Riv- 
ers-the  lower  Allegheny,  Monongahela  and  the  Ohio-for  wall- 
eyes, sauger  and  smallmouth  bass.  Strong  1995  and  1993 
year-classes  for  all  three  should  be  an  important  part  of  the 
1999  catch.  White  bass  in  the  9-inch  to  14-inch  range  were  also 
abundant  last  spring. 

Lorson  predicts  improving  trout  fishing  in  the  Youghiogheny 
River  from  the  mouth  of  the  Casselman  River  down  to  South 
Connellsville.  Last  year  was  the  fourth  year  of  improved  water 
conditions.  “That  means  there  should  be  more  four-year-old 
trout  available  in  there,”  Lorson  says. 

Trout  fingerlings  are  stocked  throughout  a 27-mile  stretch. 
He  expects  a 3 '/2-mile  stretch  starting  at  Ramcat  Run  to  be  des- 
ignated for  All-Tackle  Trophy  Trout  regulations. 

Walleyes  looked  good  at  Youghiogheny  Lake  last  year, 
which  should  continue  with  plenty  of  16-inch  to  19-inch  fish 
during  1999. 

Crappies,  bullheads,  yellow  perch,  bluegills  and  pumpkin- 
seeds  should  provide  fine  sport  at  Yellow  Creek  Lake.  Cross 
Creek  Lake  is  an  excellent  bet  for  redear  sunfish  up  to  14 
inches,  bluegills  and  black  crappies,  and  it  should  get  better  if 
panfish  enhancement  regulations  are  adopted.  Black  bass  fish- 
ing is  top-notch  in  both  of  these  lakes.  You  will  also  find  good 
fishing  for  black  crappies  and  bluegills  at  High  Point  Lake. 

Several  stocked  trout  lakes  offer  good  fishing  for  largemouth 
bass  and  panfish.  These  include  Dunlap  Creek  Lake,  Virgin 
Run  Dam,  Laurel  Hill  Lake,  and  North  Park  Lake. 

“We’re  continuing  to  hear  more  about  muskies  on  the  Al- 
legheny River,”  Lorson  says.  “Since  the  early  1990s,  we  have 
beefed  up  our  management  effort  for  muskies  and  tiger 
muskies  on  the  lower  Allegheny.  We’re  hoping  that  the  muskies 
at  Lake  Somerset  begin  to  show  their  presence  more  and  more 
each  year  because  of  an  increased  stocking  rate. 

“The  other  species  that  I want  to  mention  is  carp.  Carp  are 
available  about  anywhere.  They’re  an  under-used  species.” 

Lorson  says  that  the  mountain  brook  trout  streams  should  be 
very  good  in  1999  following  a few  very  productive  spawning 
years  after  floods  in  1996.  0 
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After  steering  clear  of  Lake  Nocka- 
mixon  for  many  years  because  of  its  wa- 
ter quality  problems,  I was  skeptical  of 
what  a day  on  this  1,450-acre  impound- 
ment would  bring.  Indeed,  it  wasn’t  so 
long  ago  that  I would  have  considered 
spending  any  time  on  Nockamixon  a 
waste  of  time. 

The  dark  days  of  the  mid-1980s  were 
unquestionably  dreary  for  this  Bucks 
County  lake,  in  Nockamixon  State  Park. 
Inadequate  sewage  facilities  at  the 
nearby  Quakertown  plant  and  an  explo- 
sion in  the  white  perch  population,  a 
species  that  was  introduced  by  a 
thoughtless  angler,  helped  destroy  this 
once  fine  fishery. 

But  in  the  early  1990s,  reports  began 
circulating  that  Nockamixon  was  com- 
ing back.  Hybrid  striped  bass,  first 
stocked  by  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commis- 
sion in  1984,  were  maturing  and  grow- 
ing fat.  Once  again,  crappies  and 
largemouth  bass  were  being  caught  in 
good  numbers.  And  below  the 
Nockamixon  spillway,  anglers  were  con- 
centrating on  walleyes  and  their  efforts 
were  paying  off. 

As  the  1990s  progressed,  the  black 
bass  population  began  to  soar. 
Nockamixon  also  developed  the  highest 
electrofishing  catch  rate  for  bass  15 
inches  and  over  in  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania. Add  to  that  the  fact  that  bi- 
ologists documented  black  bass  growth 
rates  on  Nockamixon  as  “equal  to  or 
significantly  faster”  than  the  state  aver- 
age growth  rate  for  all  age  classes,  and 
there  was  clear  evidence  that  something 
significant  was  going  on. 

Still,  I had  my  doubts  when  tourna- 
ment angler  Joe  Mallozzi  escorted  me 
on  his  home  lake  one  day  in  1997.  We 
rode  out  of  the  Three  Mile  Run  ramp 
on  a summer  morning  before  the  sun- 
rise had  even  tinted  the  sky. 

Commission  biologists  assert  that  it 
was  intentionally  well-timed  fingerling 
stockings  following  a nearly  total  white 
perch  die-off  during  the  winter  of  1986- 
87  that  rebuilt  the  largemouth  bass 
population,  its  spawning  stock,  and  its 
forage  base.  Weeds  were  present 
throughout  the  mid-1980s  to  late 
1980s,  but  bass  reproduction  was  still 
poor.  Bass  stocking  is  no  longer 
needed,  reproduction  has  greatly  im- 
proved, and  forage  fish  abound.  Big 
Bass  regulations  were  implemented  in 
1992  to  protect  the  lake’s  already  excep- 
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tional  bass  population,  and  voluntary 
catch-and-release  angling  has  also  been 
beneficial  since  then. 

“Like  everybody  else,  I didn’t  fish  this 
lake  for  10  years  because  it  was  so  ter- 
rible,” Joe  said.  “But  it  has  come  on 
strong  in  the  last  three  to  five  years.  I’m 
catching  quality  bass  now  and  I’m 
thrilled  about  the  size  of  the  fish.  They 
look  good.” 

Everything  that  Joe  said  has  been 
borne  out  by  Commission  studies.  Al- 
though dramatically  improved,  the 
lake’s  history  of  poor  water  quality  is 
said  to  account  for  its  below-average 
use  by  anglers.  Yet,  even  though 
Nockamixon  was  nearly  forgotten  by 
fishermen,  the  estimated  economic 
value  of  its  fishery  is  nearly  $41.75  mil- 
lion. 

Today,  largemouth  bass  are  the  most 
sought-after  species  on  the  lake.  A 
slowly  expanding  smallmouth  popula- 
tion, enhanced  by  fingerling  stockings 
from  1993  to  1995,  may  add  to  the  bass 
fishery  in  the  future.  Biologists  are 
finding  a good  range  of  bass  sizes  with 
many  over  15  inches  and  fish  up  to  22 
inches  measured.  Reports  of  8.5-pound 
fish  occur  annually,  and  are  not  surpris- 
ing,  given  the  lake’s  exceptional  forage 
base  and  cover. 

Three  streams  make  the  lake 

Nockamixon  is  formed  by  the  out- 
flow of  three  streams,  Tohickon  and 
Haycock  creeks,  and  Three  Mile  Run. 
The  first  two  are  the  major  streams  and 
the  Tohickon,  at  the  lake’s  eastern  end, 
provides  the  strongest  flow.  Tohickon 
Creek  resumes  below  the  Nockamixon 
dam,  where  it  provides  smallmouth  and 
panfish  action,  along  with  tailrace  wall- 
eye fishing. 

As  on  any  impoundment,  a good  way 
to  determine  the  general  depth  of  the 
shoreline  is  the  weed  line.  If  you  see  a 
band  of  weeds  pushing  quite  a distance 
from  the  bank,  it’s  a sure  thing  that  the 
water  is  no  more  than  five  to  eight  feet. 
But  if  the  weed  line  ends  close  to  the 
bank  or  is  nonexistent,  you’ve  found  a 
steep  dropoff. 

Up  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Nockamixon,  the  least-fished  area  of 
the  lake,  Haycock  Creek  creates  a wide, 
shallow  bay.  On  several  occasions  I’ve 
forded  the  lower  end  of  the  bay,  getting 
out  as  far  as  the  creek  channel.  Weeds 
and  bass  abound  in  this  area. 

The  lake  is  surrounded  by  a state 
park,  so  access  is  excellent.  Four  public 


launch  areas  are  located  on  the  lake 
with  three  on  the  northern  side,  off 
Route  563,  and  the  fourth  on  the  south 
side  on  Three  Mile  Run  Road.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  ramp,  shore  anglers  can  use 
a paved  fishing  pier  to  work  the  center 
of  the  lake. 

Joe  told  me  some  of  the  lake’s  bass 
fishing  secrets.  According  to  Mallozzi, 
when  Nockamixon  goes  through  an 
occasional  drawdown,  for  whitewater 
enthusiasts  on  the  Tohickon,  the  fish- 
ing gets  really  hot. 

“The  drawdown  upsets  the  baitfish, 
which  turns  the  bass  on.” 

“Since  the  lake  is  shallow  in  the  main 
flats,  it  warms  up  very  fast,”  Joe  said, 
“and  it  can  cool  down  as  fast.  If  you  get 
a cold  day,  the  water  temperature  might 
drop  some  five  degrees.  This  drop  can 
slow  things  down,  as  it  does  just  about 
everywhere.  But  when  the  temperature 
stabilizes,  the  fishing  really  picks  up.” 
What  enthralls  Joe  about 
Nockamixon  is  its  structural  variety. 
“This  lake  has  it  all-flats,  dropoffs, 
grass,  stumps,  old  foundations.  It’s  all 
great  habitat  for  bass.” 

Last  May  I invited  Nick  Canestra  of 
the  Brandywine  Bassmasters  to  accom- 
pany me  on  an  outing.  Canestra  had 


never  fished  Nockamixon  before,  so  in 
this  case  I would  be  the  guide.  It  was 
early  spring,  still  chilly,  and  I had  no  idea 
what  stage  the  bass  were  in.  If  ever  there 
was  a prescription  for  getting  skunked, 
all  these  circumstances  could  write  it. 

We  started  the  day  at  the  ramp  where 
Joe  Mallozzi  and  I had  begun  the  previ- 
ous year.  But  instead  of  heading  down 
the  weedy  cove,  I chose  to  cross  the  lake 
and  go  right  into  the  Tohickon  arm. 
Spring  spells  spinnerbaits,  and  we 
chucked  them  along  the  tree  line  for  30 
to  40  minutes  without  so  much  as  a pea- 
nut butter  swirl.  Then  Nick  moved  us 
into  a slight  indentation,  something 
hardly  big  enough  to  call  a cove,  but 
where  we  thought  we’d  find  some  bass. 
Again,  zip. 

By  this  time,  though,  Nick  had  picked 
up  a black  jig  with  a crayfish  trailer.  He 
dropped  it  off  a point  at  this  indenta- 
tion, saw  his  line  dance,  and  pulled  out  a 
17-inch  largemouth. 

We  worked  farther  along  the  Tohickon 
arm,  stopping  to  watch  a cormorant  swal- 
low an  alewife,  one  of  the  two  main  for- 
age species  on  the  lake  (the  other  is 
gizzard  shad).  Because  we  are  stupid  an- 
glers we  continued  casting  spinnerbaits, 
even  though  the  fish  had  hit  a jig.  When 
we  motored  into  another  weedy  indenta- 
tion, Nick  went  back  to  the  jig  and  I tied 
on  a quarter-ounce  hair  jig. 

Back  of  the  boat 

I’ve  long  been  a fan  of  hair  jigs,  and  in 
the  last  few  years  I’ve  learned  how  to  use 
them  in  self-defense.  The  back-of-the- 
boat  thing  causes  me  particular  trouble 
when  the  bow  angler,  with  his  foot  on 
the  trolling  motor,  works  the  craft  on  a 
slant  so  that  he  can  cast,  as  he  should, 
parallel  to  the  bank.  But  that  same  slant 
holds  me  farther  from  the  shoreline.  If 
the  dude  in  the  front  suddenly  kicks  on 
the  troller  while  I’m  aiming  my  flip,  then 
my  casting  distance  is  all  wrong  and  I 
don’t  hit  the  pocket  where  I think  the 
bass  is  hiding. 

To  combat  this,  I’ve  been  leaving  my 
casting  equipment  on  the  deck  and  pick- 
ing up  a spinning  rod  festooned  with  a 


Today,  largemouth  bass  are  the  most  sought-after  species  on  the 
lake.  Biologists  are  finding  a good  range  of  bass  sizes  with  many 
over  1 5 inches  and  fish  up  to  22  inches. 
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hair  jig.  Because  the  jig  is  smaller  and 
the  weight  is  concentrated  at  the  head,  I 
get  a cleaner  cast  and  can  work  the  jig 
tighter  to  shore.  To  my  great  relief,  the 
hair  jig  is  working  for  me  as  a back-of- 
the-boat  bait  so  much  so  that  in  the 
proper  habitat  I can  now  equal,  or  bet- 
ter, the  results  of  the  front  man. 

In  short  order  I was  two  Nockamixon 
bass  up  on  Nick,  and  all  three  fish  were 
between  Hand  16  inches.  Every  single 
one  of  those  bass  came  within  inches  of 
the  shoreline  beside  a steep  dropoff. 

The  key  was  finding  a few  bowling  ball- 
sized rocks  and  dropping  the  jig  from 
dry  land  into  the  water.  If  we  worked 
the  baits  over  small  gravel,  we  got  no 
bass.  If  we  worked  on  the  edge  of  a 
weed  line,  which  had  been  so  produc- 
tive for  Joe  the  year  before,  we  also 
caught  nothing.  But  the  dropoffs  and 
rocks  on  the  northern  side  of  the  lake 
were  the  early  spring  key. 

Striper  surprise 

Our  bass  fishing  wasn’t  over,  but 
Nick  apparently  decided  to  catch  some- 
thing else,  or  else  the  10-pound  hybrid 
striper  decided  to  catch  Nick.  Still  try- 
ing a weedy  flat,  Nick  blasted  one  of 
Nockamixon’s  legendary  stripers. 

Striped  bass  hybrids  were  first  intro- 
duced in  the  lake  in  1984  and  had  been 
stocked  sporadically  through  1992.  Ac- 


cording to  Commission  surveys, 
Nockamixon  hybrids  grow  fat  and  sassy 
because  there  is  not  much  concentrated 
angling  pressure.  The  lake’s  hybrids  are 
also  long-lived,  some  having  reached  a 
ripe  eight  years  old. 

The  striper  that  hit  Nick’s  white 
spinnerbait  must  have  mistaken  it  for 
an  alewife,  many  of  which  were  preva- 
lent on  the  flats  that  day. 

After  the  striper  adventure,  we  fished 
the  south  side  of  the  lake,  where  the  key 
became  the  submerged  stumps  and  old 
building  foundations  against  the  shore- 
line. Like  the  rocks  on  the  north  side, 
the  south-side  pattern  was  to  find  ob- 
jects large  enough  to  hold  opportunis- 
tic largemouths.  Plunk  a jig  down  into 
the  right  spot  and  we  caught  fish,  or  at 
least  had  hits.  We  ended  the  day  with 
our  theoretical  limits  of  fish  that  meet 
the  Big  Bass  size. 

But  bass  and  stripers  are  not  the  only 
fish  in  the  Nockamixon  sea.  Walleyes 
are  another  popular  gamester  in  the 
lake.  Since  1994,  the  Commission  has 
stocked  nearly  160,000  walleye  finger- 
lings  in  the  lake.  Unfortunately,  the 
walleye  stocking  is  not  producing  the 


usual  positive  results.  Some  other  fac- 
tors are  limiting  their  success,  most 
likely,  say  Commission  biologists,  the 
abundance  of  bass. 

Black  crappies  are  also  stocked  in 
Nockamixon,  some  214,000  since  1994. 
A crappie  study  has  not  been  per- 
formed on  Nockamixon  since  1992,  so 
there  is  no  accurate  appraisal  of  their 
numbers.  But  by-catches  of  crappies, 
caught  while  surveys  of  other  fish  were 
performed,  have  included  large  fish 
but  low  numbers.  1 have  hooked  a 
number  of  crappies  while  fishing  for 
largemouths,  and  I’ve  talked  to  anglers 
fishing  exclusively  for  the  calicoes. 
Their  results  indicate  that  the  lake  has 
crappies  up  to  14  inches. 

Nockamixon  bluegills  are  small  and 
below  the  average  population  size  for  a 
similar-size  lake.  But  actual  angler  ex- 
perience shows  no  one  having  any 
trouble  catching  their  fill  of  bluegills. 

In  1995,  nearly  10,000  smallmouth 
bass  fingerlings  were  stocked,  and  it’s 
hoped  these  numbers  will  increase  with 
natural  reproduction.  I’ve  heard  of 
smallmouths  caught,  but  I haven’t 
taken  any,  and  with  a hair  jig  off  the 
rocks  you’d  think  I would.  Chain  pick- 
erel are  caught  by  some  anglers  as  are 
tiger  muskies,  but  Nockamixon  sup- 
ports only  average  populations  of  these 
fish  at  best. 

The  real  Nockamixon  story  is  the 
continuing  improvement  in  the  large- 
mouth  bass.  As  Joe  Mallozzi  says,  “It’s 
the  best  it’s  ever  been.”  0 
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Cruising  in  the  murky  waters  of  west- 
ern Pennsylvania’s  big  rivers  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  largest  freshwater  fishes 
of  North  America.  With  its  long, 
paddle-shaped  snout,  grayish-colored 
body,  and  large  tail,  this  creature  looks 
like  a cross  between  a swordfish  and  a 
shark.  But  this  gentle  giant  has  no 
teeth  and  feeds  only  on  zooplankton 
and  aquatic  insect  larvae  that  it  filters 
from  the  water.  In  the  South,  this  liv- 
ing relic  is  called  the  spoonbill.  Known 
as  Polyodon  spatula  to  the  biologist,  this 
creature  is  the  paddlefish. 

Paddlefish  can  live  to  be  30  or  more 
years  old.  As  one  of  the  largest  freshwa- 
ter fishes,  paddlefish  may  grow  to  six 
feet  or  more  in  length  and  weigh  more 
than  100  pounds.  Paddlefish  vary  in 
color  from  black  to  bluish-gray,  which 
fades  to  white  on  the  sides  and  belly. 

The  skin  is  smooth  and  nearly  scaleless. 
They  have  small  eyes  near  the  base  of 
the  rostrum  (snout),  providing  only 
poor  vision.  The  large  tail,  with  the  top 
portion  bigger  than  the  bottom  por- 
tion, gives  them  a shark-like  appear- 
ance. The  mouth  is  large  and  toothless, 
but  combined  with  the  closely  set  gill 
rakers,  the  mouth  makes  an  effective 
seine  to  filter  the  zooplankton  on 
which  it  feeds.  The  elongated  oper- 
cula  (gill  covers)  allow  for  expan- 
sion of  the  gill  openings  and 
mouth  while  filter-feeding. 

Another  characteristic  that 
marks  the  paddlefish  as  an  , 
ancient  fish  is  its  skeleton. 

The  skeleton  is  made  en- 
tirely of  cartilage  except  for 
the  jaw,  which  is  bone.  \ 

The  paddle-shaped  rostrum,  \ 
as  the  snout  is  properly  called,  is 
approximately  one-third  the  fish’s 
total  length.  Although  paddlefish  fry 
are  not  bom  with  the  bill  for  which  they 
are  named,  the  rostrum  starts  growing 
shortly  after  birth.  Biologists  are  not 
sure  about  the  rostrum’s  function.  For 
years,  many  people  believed  wrongly 
that  it  was  used  to  dig  in  the  mud.  The 
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pass  through  efficiently  while  filter-feeding. 


Rostrum  (bill) 

The  paddle-shaped  bill,  for  which  the  fish  is  named, 
may  aid  in  balance  while  feeding  and  in  detecting 
concentrations  of  zooplankton. 


General-  The  color  of  paddlefish  varies  from  almost  black  to  bluish  gray,  which  fades  to  a 
white  belly.  The  tail,  triangular  dorsal  fin,  and  overall  gray  color  give  a shark-like  look. 
The  skeleton  is  all  cartilage  except  for  the  jaw  bone,  which  can  be  used  to  age  the  fish. 


For  a few  days  after  hatching, 
/ J paddlefish  fry  live  off  the  yolk  sac. 
Jf  Once  it  is  absorbed,  the  fry  begin 
consuming  their  lifelong  diet  of 
zooplankton.  At  this  tiny  size,  paddlefish 
pursue  individual  zooplankton.  At  this  stage, 
individual  zooplankton  are  enough  of  a mouthful. 
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rostrum  has  many  sensory  and  electro  receptors 
that  may  aid  in  detecting  concentrations  of 
zooplankton.  The  rostrum  may  help  balance  the 
fish  while  swimming  with  its  large  mouth  open. 
However,  paddlefish  that  have  lost  part  or  all  of 
the  rostrum  seem  to  suffer  no  ill  effect  and  so 
cast  doubt  on  its  true  use. 


every  year,  females  require  two  or  more  years  to 
produce  up  to  10  to  12  pounds  of  eggs.  The  eggs 
are  valuable  as  a source  of  high-quality  caviar. 

Until  1960,  little  was  known  about  paddlefish 
spawning  behavior  or  habitat  requirements.  Envi- 
ronmental conditions  have  to  be  just  right  for 
spawning  to  occur.  Paddlefish  need  clean  gravel 
bars  with  good  current  flows.  The  water  tempera- 
ture must  be  near  60  degrees,  the  water  flows  must 
be  high  and  rising,  and  all  of  this  needs  to  happen 
in  the  spring.  A sudden  water  level  rise  of  six  feet 
has  been  documented  to  trigger  spawning  activity. 
These  environmental  factors  don’t  coincide  every 
year.  Thus,  paddlefish  may  not  spawn  every  year. 

When  spawning  does  occur,  it  is  a simple  act.  A 
large  female,  accompanied  by  a couple  of  usually 
smaller  males,  swims  over  the  selected  gravel  bar. 
Both  sexes  release  their  respective  eggs  and  milt. 
Fertilization  occurs  in  the  water  and  the  eggs  be- 
come sticky.  The  sticky  eggs  adhere  to  the  gravel 
substrate  so  that  they  don’t  wash  away.  The  high 
water  flow  keeps  the  eggs  well-oxygenated  and 
keeps  debris  and  silt  from  covering  them.  In  about 
a week,  the  eggs  hatch  and  the  larval  paddlefish 
are  swept  downstream  to  quieter  nursery  waters. 

In  a few  days,  the  yolk  sac  is  absorbed  and  the 
young  fish  feed  first  on  small  insects.  Then  they 
begin  their  lifelong  pursuit  of  zooplankton. 

Young  paddlefish  are  not  good  swimmers. 

Their  only  defense  from  being  eaten  is  to  grow 
large  fast.  It  is  amazing  that  the  paddlefish  can 
attain  its  great  size  feeding  only  on  creatures  the 


Paddlefish  biology 

Paddlefish  are  found  only  in  North  America. 
There  is  only  one  other  species  in  the  Polyodon 
family,  which  is  found  in  China.  Paddlefish  are 
found  in  the  large,  free-flowing  rivers  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Basin.  They  prefer  backwaters,  ox  bow 
lakes,  and  areas  where  currents  are  reduced.  Big 
islands,  bridge  pilings,  shoals,  and  sand  bars 
provide  such  sheltered  areas.  Examples  of  good 
paddlefish  habitat  in  the  Three  Rivers  area  are 
the  confluence  of  the  Beaver  and  Ohio  rivers, 
around  Neville  Island  in  the  Ohio,  and  the  is- 
lands and  bridges  at  the  upper  end  of  Pool  2 on 
the  Allegheny.  Although  lakes  and  reservoirs 
can  provide  good  feeding  areas  for  paddlefish, 
the  dams  that  create  them  have  inundated  suit- 
able spawning  habitat  and  are  barricades  to 
paddlefish  during  spawning  migrations. 

Compared  to  most  fish,  paddlefish  mature 
late  in  life.  Males  reach  sexual  maturity  at  seven 
to  nine  years  of  age,  or  after  about  one-fourth  of 
their  expected  life  span.  Females  mature  at  10  to 
12  years  of  age,  or  after  about  one-third  of  their 
expected  life  span.  Although  males  may  spawn 
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microscopic  view  of  zooplankton 


size  of  the  period  at  the  end  of  this  sentence. 
This  means  that  volume  of  food  is  the  key  to 
paddlefish  survival  and  growth. 

In  some  states,  paddlefish  populations  are 
healthy  enough  to  support  active  sport  fisheries. 
Because  paddlefish  feed  on  microscopic  organ- 
isms, traditional  fishing  techniques  are  not  suc- 
cessful. Most  anglers  catch  paddlefish  by 
snagging.  In  recent  years,  a few  paddlefish  have 


been  inadvertently  “foul-hooked”  and 
released  by  Pennsylvania  anglers  in  the 
Ohio  and  Allegheny  rivers.  The  paddle- 
fish season  is  permanently  closed  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  flesh  is  compared  to 
swordfish  in  flavor  and  the  roe  (eggs)  is 
sought  for  caviar.  A recent  estimate  of 
the  value  of  a pound  of  processed  paddle- 
fish eggs  was  $360. 
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Paddlefish  swim  through  the 
water  swinging  their  mouths 
from  side  to  side.  Paddlefish 
strain  zooplankton  from  the 
water  through  their  gill  rakers. 
The  rostrum  probably  serves  to 
help  detect  concentrations  of 
zooplankton  and  maintain 
stability  while  swimming  with  its 
mouth  open. 
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Reintroducing  the  paddlefish 

Paddlefish  have  been  swimming  in 
the  large  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  Basin 
since  before  the  dinosaurs.  Until  the 
early  1900s,  their  range  included  the 
Ohio,  Allegheny,  Clarion,  and 
Kiskiminetas  rivers  in  Pennsylvania. 
Paddlefish  stocks  declined  throughout 
much  of  their  range  because  of  the 
channelization  of  rivers,  building  dams, 
and  degradation  of  water  quality  from 
pollution.  In  Pennsylvania,  paddlefish 
are  currently  classed  as  extirpated.  The 
last  documentation  of  paddlefish  in 
Pennsylvania  waters  was  in  1919.  To- 
day, the  only  paddlefish  in  Common- 
wealth waters  are  those  put  there  by  the 
Fish  and  Boat  Commission. 

Since  1991,  the  Commission  has  been 
stocking  fingerling  paddlefish  in  the 
Ohio  and  Allegheny  rivers  as  part  of  its 
Paddlefish  Restoration  Plan.  In  the  late 
1980s,  a private  citizen  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh area,  Mike  Koryak,  first 
suggested  reintroducing  extir- 
pated, native  fishes.  As  indi- 
cated by  the  return  of  many 
other  fish  species,  the  water 
quality  in  the  Three  Rivers  area 
has  greatly  improved  during  the 
last  35  years.  Given  the  im- 
proved water  quality,  the  abun- 
dance of  zooplankton,  and 
presence  of  appropriate  habitat, 
it  seems  likely  that  the  paddle- 
fish could  once  again  take  up 
residence  in  Pennsylvania. 

After  careful  study,  a plan  was 
developed  with  the  objective  of 
restoring  a paddlefish  popula- 
tion to  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny 
rivers.  The  female  paddlefish 
takes  10  years  to  reach  repro- 
ductive age,  so  the  project  will 
span  at  least  a decade. 

Each  May,  James  E.  Harvey,  Manager 
of  the  Linesville  Fish  Culture  Station, 
and  his  staff  receive  paddlefish  fry  from 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in 
South  Dakota.  Using  paddlefish  hatch- 
ery methods  developed  in  Missouri, 
South  Dakota,  and  Texas,  they  raise  the 
young  paddlefish,  which  grow  rapidly 
at  approximately  one  inch  per  week. 

In  late  July,  Rick  Lorson,  Commis- 
sion Area  8 Fisheries  Manager,  and  his 
crew  tag  each  paddlefish  with  a tiny 
coded  wire.  The  coded  wire,  which  indi- 
cates where  and  when  the  fish  was 
hatched  and  stocked,  is  inserted  into 
the  tip  of  the  rostrum.  If  the  fish  is 
later  collected,  a tag  detector  will  indi- 


Commission  personnel  tag  each  paddlefish 
with  a tiny  coded  wire.  The  coded  wire 
indicates  where  and  when  the  fish  was 
hatched  and  stocked.  It  is  inserted  into  the 
tip  of  the  rostrum.  If  the  fish  is  later 
collected,  a tag  detector  will  indicate  the 
presence  of  the  wire  tag.  The  tag  can  then 
be  recovered  without  killing  the  fish,  and 
the  origin  of  the  fish  can  be  determined. 


Young  paddlefish  are  not  good  swimmers. 
Their  only  defense  from  being  eaten  is  to 
grow  large  fast.  It  is  amazing  that  the 
paddlefish  can  attain  its  great  size  feeding 
only  on  creatures  the  size  of  the  period  at 
the  end  of  this  sentence. 

cate  the  presence  of  the  wire  tag.  The 
tag  can  then  be  recovered  without  kill- 
ing the  fish,  and  the  origin  of  the  fish 
can  be  determined.  Along  with  mea- 
surements of  length  and  weight,  know- 
ing the  age  and  origin  is  important  for 
evaluating  the  paddlefish’s  comeback. 
In  future  years,  surveys  will  be  con- 
ducted to  assess  the  paddlefish  popula- 
tion and  the  success  of  the  program. 


About  10  weeks  after  the  eggs  are  re- 
ceived, the  paddlefish  have  grown  to 
about  10  inches  and  are  ready  for  stock- 
ing. This  usually  occurs  in  early  Au- 
gust. With  the  help  of  the  local 
waterways  conservation  officers,  an  av- 
erage of  10,000  young  paddlefish  are 
stocked  each  year. 

So  far,  no  surveys  that  target  paddle- 
fish have  been  conducted.  The  Com- 
mission is  currently  seeking  a funding 
source  for  evaluation  of  the  restoration 
efforts.  However,  the  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission does  have  some  data  on  paddle- 
fish in  Pennsylvania.  Since  1992  there 
have  been  a total  of  12  reported  paddle- 
fish sightings.  With  each  successive 
year,  the  average  size  of  the  fish  sighted 
has  gone  up.  Six  paddlefish  were  inad- 
vertently snagged  by  anglers  and  re- 
leased. (Remember,  in  Pennsylvania, 
there  is  no  open  season  on  paddlefish.) 
Three  of  those  paddlefish  were  cap- 
tured during  other  river  study 
projects.  Another  two  paddle- 
fish were  found  dead  along  the 
shore,  and  one  was  spotted 
swimming  below  a dam. 

Although  the  sample  is  too 
small  to  give  an  accurate  assess- 
ment, it  tells  us  that  there  are 
paddlefish  in  Pennsylvania  and 
they  seem  to  be  getting  bigger. 

The  paddlefish  predates  the 
dinosaurs  and  is  little  changed 
from  its  ancient  ancestors.  This 
fact  makes  paddlefish  sensitive 
to  environmental  degradation. 
The  lock  and  dam  system, 
dredging,  and  deteriorated  wa- 
ter quality  are  all  manmade 
conditions  that  led  to  the 
paddlefish’s  demise  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  have  cleaned  up  our 
waters  enough  for  paddlefish  to  sur- 
vive. For  as  much  as  we  take  from  our 
rivers,  it  is  important  for  us  to  give 
something  back.  It  is  right  for  us  to 
return  this  great  fish  to  its  place  in  our 
waters.  With  diligent  monitoring  of 
water  pollution  and  persistent  cleanup 
efforts,  we  can  continue  to  improve  wa- 
ter quality  for  ourselves  as  well  as  for 
the  paddlefish.  If  the  Paddlefish  Plan 
proves  successful  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
sturgeon,  and  other  extirpated  large 
river  species,  will  be  considered  for  res- 
toration. 0 

The  author  thanks  Commission  Area  8 Fish- 
eries Manager  Rick  Lorson  for  his  help  in 
preparing  this  article. 
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1 ‘^claiming  Schuylkill  County  Stream 


by  Robert  L.  Petri 


Despite  decades  of  remedial 
work  and  millions  of  dollars  in 
project  expenditures,  acid  mine 
drainage  (AMD)  remains  the  larg- 
est single  source  of  degradation 
to  Pennsylvania’s  flowing  water- 
ways. Over  2,500  miles  of  Com- 
monwealth streams  have  been 
damaged  in  some  fashion  by 
AMD,  limiting  their  viability  as 
destinations  for  the  angler, 
boater,  and  outdoor  enthusiast. 
Over  250,000  acres  of  Pennsylva- 
nia real  estate  remains  occupied 
by  abandoned  mine  sites,  shafts, 
and  the  attendant  refuse  piles, 
more  than  any  other  state  in  the 
nation.  The  extraction  of 
Pennsylvania’s  natural  bounty  of 
coal  reserves  brought  us  much 
prosperity,  but  it  also  scarred  our 
lands  and  waters. 

Today,  site  by  site  and  water- 
shed by  watershed,  we  are  re- 
claiming our  streams  from  the 
ravages  of  mine  acid.  Innovative 
private/public  partnerships  and 
legions  of  committed  volunteers 
are  rolling  up  their  sleeves  and 
making  a difference  all  across 
Pennsylvania’s  coal  regions.  In 
Schuylkill  County,  among  other 
counties,  private  and  public  part- 
nerships are  winning  the  fight 
against  acid  mine  drainage.  In 
Schuylkill  County,  streams  that 
once  ran  black  and  lifeless  now 
hold  brook  and  brown  trout. 

The  hub  of  the  activity  that  is 
changing  and  restoring  the  water- 
ways of  Schuylkill  County  is  the 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  Coalition 
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Dedicated  activists  here  are  taking  responsibility  for  the  restoration  of  their  home  waters. 


for  Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation  (EPCAMR),  a non-profit 
organization  formed  in  1996  to  encourage  the  reclamation 
and  improvement  of  land  and  waters  affected  by  past  mining 
practices  in  16  counties  in  Pennsylvania’s  eastern  coal  fields. 
EPCAMR  works  through  the  network  of  county  conservation 
districts  to  facilitate  project  funding  and  manpower  to  take 
on  the  many  remaining  sources  of  acid  mine  drainage  that 
continue  to  depress  the  potential  of  area  streams. 

EPCAMR  Regional  Coordinator  Robert  Hughes  oversees 
the  Coalition’s  efforts.  He  explains  that  projects  aimed  at 
addressing  the  mine  acid  pollution  in  Pennsylvania’s  anthra- 
cite region  have  traditionally  lagged  behind  similar  efforts  in 
the  bituminous  fields  of  western  Pennsylvania.  The  dis- 
charges in  the  eastern  fields  are  often  deep  mine  discharges, 
some  of  which  pour  acidic  water  forth  at  flow  rates  as  high  as 
15,000  gallons  per  minute.  Most  acid  discharges  in 
Pennsylvania’s  western  bituminous  fields  are  of  far  lower  vol- 
ume. According  to  Hughes,  the  development  of  new  ap- 
proaches and  new  technology  uniquely  suited  to  the 
anthracite  mine  discharges  was  necessary  before  real  progress 
could  be  made. 

Hughes  says  that  no  one  treatment  regimen  is  superior 
overall.  Each  situation  is  unique  and  every  watershed  and 
discharge  is  different.  Some  discharges  require  only  a moder- 
ate “bump  up”  in  alkalinity  to  blunt  their  effect  on  the  receiv- 
ing waterway.  In  these  cases,  a technique  known  as  limestone 
sand  dosing  is  often  used.  Very  fine  limestone  sand  is  hauled 
in  by  truck  and  simply  dumped  into  the  affected  stream.  Nor- 
mal stream  action  over  a short  period  distributes  the  sand 
gradually  and  thoroughly  downstream,  raising  stream  alka- 
linity and  encouraging  the  return  of  fish  and  insect  species. 

More  acidic  discharges  are  dealt  with  either  through  the 
use  of  limestone  diver- 
sion wells  or  the  con- 
struction of  open 
limestone  channels.  A 
limestone  diversion  well 
uses  water  pressure  and 
limestone  fragments  to 
treat  acid  discharge.  The 
stream  to  be  treated  is 
first  dammed  some  dis- 
tance above  the  project 
site  to  provide  a steady 
source  of  water  for  the 
well.  The  acidic  water  is 
piped  underground  from 
the  dam  to  a concrete  or 
metal  cylinder  filled  with 
limestone  fragments  of 
one  inch  or  less  in  diam- 
eter. The  incoming  water  pressure  causes  the  water  entering 
the  well  to  percolate  actively  with  the  limestone,  and  neutral- 
ization takes  place.  A simple  outflow  pipe  at  the  top  of  the 
well  returns  the  treated  water  to  the  stream. 

Open  limestone  channels  are  most  commonly  used  directly 
on  the  mine  discharges  themselves,  instead  of  in  the  affected 


stream.  The  walls  of  the  discharge  flowage  are  lined  with 
moderate-sized  pieces  of  limestone  varying  from  1 '/■*  to  three 
inches  in  diameter.  The  bottom  of  the  discharge  is  coated 
with  limestone  sand.  Acidic  water  enters  the  channel  and  as 
it  flows  over  and  along  the  limestone-lined  walls  and  bottom, 
it  is  neutralized.  Hughes  explains  that  limestone  channels 
work  best  where  there  is  a significant  gradient  and  a good 
flow  volume  in  the  discharge  under  treatment.  This  allows 
for  much  greater  contact  between  the  water  and  the  limestone 
and  greatly  increases  neutralization. 

Committed  volunteers 

No  amount  of  technology  is  a substitute  for  committed 
volunteers  determined  to  take  their  streams  back  and  bring 
them  alive  once  again,  and  this  is  where  the  real  Schuylkill 
County  miracle  begins.  Dedicated  activists  here  are  taking 
responsibility  for  the  restoration  of  their  home  waters.  Every 
major  watershed  in  Schuylkill  County  has  an  active  watershed 
association  either  in  place  and  working  or  on  the  drawing 
board. 

Although  he  would  likely  point  to  many  others  and  give 
them  the  credit,  no  single  individual  better  exemplifies  the 
power  of  this  citizen  action  than  Ed  Wytovich,  current  Presi- 
dent of  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Coalition  for  Abandoned 
Mine  Reclamation.  For  the  past  two  decades,  Wytovich,  an 
earth  sciences  teacher  at  Williams  Valley  High  School  in 
Tower  City,  has  been  everywhere  in  Schuylkill  County,  help- 
ing to  establish  watershed  associations  and  talking  about  re- 
claiming the  beautiful  streams  of  his  home  county.  He  has 
been  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  citizen-led  watershed 
associations  in  the  Little  Schuylkill,  Swatara,  Wiconisco, 
Catawissa,  Mahanoy  and  other  Schuylkill  County  drainage 

basins.  He  is  a tribute  to 
the  awesome  power  of  the 
difference  that  one  person 
can  make. 

Ed  Wytovich  likes  to  tell 
a story  about  pride,  re- 
spect and  ownership.  He 
says  for  years,  there  were 
only  two  stream  names  in 
Schuylkill  County-Black 
Creek  and  Red  Creek.  The 
former  was  every  stream 
that  flowed  black  from  the 
coal  dust  it  carried,  and 
the  latter,  every  stream 
that  flowed  red/orange 
from  iron-laden  acid  dis- 
charge. There  was  a fun- 
damental disconnect  in 
the  way  many  Schuylkill  County  residents  saw  their  water- 
ways. They  never  called  them  by  their  proper  names. 

The  Wiconisco  Creek  flows  not  far  from  the  windows  of  his 
Tower  City  classroom.  In  the  section  where  it  was  degraded 
and  lifeless  from  coal  dust,  it  was  known  as  Black  Creek.  Far- 
ther downstream,  where  the  water  quality  was  better  and 
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Every  major  watershed  in  Schuylkill  County  has  an  active  watershed  association 
either  in  place  and  working  or  on  the  drawing  board. 


trout  were  stocked,  it  was  known  by  its  proper  name,  the 
Wiconisco.  Over  his  14  years  as  an  educator  at  Williams  Val- 
ley High  school,  he  has  worked  with  each  new  class  of  stu- 
dents to  make  them  realize  that  the  Black  Creek  and  the 
Wiconisco  are  the  same  stream.  He  believes  that  an  act  as 
simple  as  calling  a stream  by  its  right  name  is  a powerful 
opening  that  eventually  leads  to  recognition  that  this  is  “my” 
stream  in  “my”  county.  With  this  sense  of  ownership  comes 
respect  for  the  stream  and  concern  for  its  future. 

Wytovich  does  a lot  more  than  just  talk  about  stream 
names.  He  also  puts  his  shoe  leather  where  his  beliefs  are. 

This  past  June,  he  walked  over  100  miles  of  the  headwater 
streams  in  the  Schuylkill 
River  watershed  in  an  effort 
to  raise  funds  and  aware- 
ness for  restoration  projects 
underway  all  through 
Schuylkill  County.  His 
“river  walk”  was  sponsored 
by  the  Anthracite  Region 
Schuylkill  Headwaters  Wa- 
tershed Association,  one  of 
the  many  Schuylkill  County 
grassroots  watershed 
groups. 

Special  reg  project  area 

Reclaiming  the  rushing 
waters  of  Schuylkill  County 
as  fisheries  will  be  a long- 
term task,  and  there  is  a long  way  to  go.  Still,  success  stories 
are  becoming  more  and  more  common  each  day.  Many  eastern 
Pennsylvania  trout  anglers  enjoy  the  Delayed-Harvest,  Artifi- 
cial-Lures-Only  project  on  the  Little  Schuylkill  River  in  eastern 
Schuylkill  County.  With  the  installation  of  a limestone  diver- 
sion well  at  the  Silver  Creek  mine  discharge  in  the  upper  water- 
shed in  the  mid-1980s  and  the  building  of  a number  of 
wetlands  to  aid  in  mitigating  acid,  the  river  now  hosts  a healthy 
population  of  stocked  hrook  and  brown  trout  in  the  project 
section  and  draws  anglers  from  across  the  Commonwealth. 

Swatara  Creek 

A lesser-known  but  equally  significant  victory  is  being  won 
on  the  beautiful  headwater  reaches  of  Swatara  Creek  near 
Tremont  in  southern  Schuylkill  County.  Here,  numerous 
wetland  treatment  sites  were  constructed  and  two  diversion 
wells  built  on  a particularly  acidic  tributary.  It’s  paying  off. 

A 1985  sampling  of  the  stream  produced  no  fish  at  all.  By 
1994,  six  species  of  fish  and  a few  aquatic  insects  were  found. 
In  1996,  the  upper  Swatara  was  home  to  no  fewer  than  16  spe- 
cies of  fish,  including  several  types  of  creek  chubs  and  dart- 
ers, and  best  of  all,  a growing  population  of  wild  brook  trout. 

Few  are  more  enthusiastic  about  the  angling  possibilities  in 
the  region  than  Fish  & Boat  Commission  Area  Fisheries  Man- 
ager Mike  Kaufmann.  According  to  Kaufmann,  if  not  for  the 
degradation  from  a century-and-a-half  of  mining,  Schuylkill 
County  streams  would  be  providing  some  of  the  best  free- 


stone wild  trout  fishing  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  He  believes 
these  waters  can  return  to  their  full  potential  if  the  current 
level  of  citizen  commitment  remains  high,  and  the  streams 
continue  to  be  reclaimed. 

Reclaiming 
Catawissa  Creek 

Even  though  the  principals  in  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
Coalition  for  Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation  are  leaving  no 
Schuylkill  County  waterway  out  of  their  plans,  all  have  a spe- 
cial passion  for  restoring  a very  special  stream  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  county.  Catawissa  Creek  headwaters,  along  the 

Schuylkill/Luzerne 

Limestone  channel  for  AMD  treatment  C°^nt>'  ]ine>  tumb,le  clear 

and  cold  in  a southwest- 
erly arc  through  long 
roadless  tracts  and  cool 
forests.  According  to 
Dave  Derbes,  if  you  saw 
the  stream,  you’d  pull 
over  immediately  and 
begin  to  fish  it.  It’s  that 
beautiful.  But  the 
Catawissa  holds  no  fish. 
According  to  EPCAMR 
Regional  Coordinator 
Robert  Hughes,  five  high- 
volume  and  extremely 
acidic  mine  tunnel  dis- 
charges in  the  upper  wa- 
tershed give  the  Catawissa  an  average  pH  between  3.8  and  4.5, 
about  two  full  points  below  the  level  where  trout  could  sur- 
vive. But  all  this  is  about  to  change. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Catawissa  Creek  Watershed 
Association,  aggressive  efforts  are  underway  to  reclaim  the 
stream. 

The  Catawissa  Watershed  Association  has  many  partners  in 
this  effort.  A private  resort  in  the  watershed  will  be  providing 
earth-moving  equipment  and  some  funding  for  channel  con- 
struction. Technical  expertise  will  be  provided  by  DEP’s  Bu- 
reau of  Abandoned  Mines.  The  channel  will  be  designed  by 
the  Natural  Resource  Conservation  Service,  successor  agency 
to  the  Federal  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Additional  plans 
include  a possible  partnership  with  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Foundation  to  construct  wetlands  to  address  other  discharges 
in  the  watershed. 

Take  one  part  citizen  commitment  and  pride.  Mix  in  a gen- 
erous helping  of  funding  and  technical  expertise  provided  by 
government  and  private  partners,  and  top  it  off  with  an  abun- 
dance of  streams  with  the  natural  capacity  to  be  fine  fisheries 
once  the  mine  acid  monkey  is  removed  from  their  backs.  Put 
it  all  together  and  you  have  a recipe  for  success  and  a brighter 
tomorrow  for  the  streams  of  Schuylkill  County.  The  folks 
there  just  won’t  have  it  any  other  way.  0 
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Modern  Walle 


Erie 
walleye 
taken  by 
trolling  a 


Walleyes  were  once  thought  to  be  fish 
suited  only  to  slow-moving  rivers  and 
rocky  Canadian  lakes  complete  with 
pine-studded  shorelines.  Today  we  see 
that  the  walleye  is  proving  itself  capable 
of  thriving  in  a wide  variety  of  aquatic 
environments.  This  adaptability, 
coupled  with  Fish  and  Boat  Commis- 
sion resource  management,  is  fueling 
stable  walleye  populations  in  many  of 
our  state’s  reservoirs,  lakes  and  rivers. 

One  of  the  alluring  aspects  of  fishing 
for  walleyes  is  their  finicky  nature.  It 
takes  a versatile  angler  to  catch  walleyes 
consistently  from  a variety  of  water- 
ways. Many  factors  must  be  addressed, 
ones  like  forage  base,  lake  or  river  type, 
nature  of  cover  and  structure,  and  the 
time  of  year.  Issues  such  as  these,  and 
many  more,  make  up  the  pieces  needed 
to  solve  the  “how-to-consistently-catch- 
walleyes”  puzzle. 

Paralleling  Pennsylvania’s  increasing 
interest  in  walleye  fishing  is  a similar 
nationwide  trend.  The  species  has  suc- 
cessfully been  introduced  in  many 
states  where  it  had  been  non-existent.  A 
recent  survey  showed  fishable  walleye 
populations  in  most  of  the  lower  48 
states.  As  more  fishing  opportunities 
appear,  anglers  have  come  up  with  ways 
to  catch  old  marble-eyes,  whether  they 


use  traditional  methods,  refinements  of 
those  methods,  or  new  ones  altogether. 

Fishing  tournament  circuits,  too, 
have  been  a major  driving  force  behind 
more  effective  walleye  catching  strate- 
gies. Whether  you  like  tournaments  or 
not,  there’s  no  denying  the  positive  ef- 
fects on  tactics,  equipment,  and  catch- 
and-release  practices  that  have  evolved 
primarily  from  these  events. 

Using  this  cache  of  walleye  fishing 
knowledge,  Pennsylvania  anglers  can 
put  together  a system  of  modern  wall- 
eye patterns  that  takes  them  from  the 
currents  of  the  Delaware  River  to  the 
shallow,  wind-blown  expanses  of 
Pymatuning  Lake.  Here’s  a look  at  the 
primary  components  of  that  system, 
and  how  they  apply  to  Pennsylvania 
waters. 

Use  a system  of  modern  walleye 
patterns  that  can  help  you  catch 
fish  from  the  currents  of  the 
Delaware  River  to  the  shallow, 
wind-blown  expanses  of 
Pymatuning  Lake. 


Slip-sinker  rigging 

Slip-sinker  rigging  is  one  of  the  most 
basic  means  of  presenting  live  bait  to 
walleyes  in  a most  natural  manner.  As 
popularized  several  decades  ago  on  wa- 
ters of  the  upper  Midwest,  the  slip 
sinker  rig  is  comprised  of  a shoe-shaped 
walking  slip  sinker  of ‘/s-ounce  to  l/i- 
ounce,  a swivel,  an  18-inch  to  24-inch 
leader,  and  a fine-wire  hook.  Such  a rig 
can  be  slowly  backtrolled  along  likely 
structure  or  drifted  across  flats.  The 
beauty  of  the  system  is  that  as  a fish 
picks  up  the  bait,  most  commonly  a 
minnow,  nightcrawler,  or  ribbon  leech, 
line  can  be  fed  to  the  fish  without  its 
feeling  the  pull  of  the  sinker. 

The  traditional  slip  rig  works  best  on 
lake  bottoms  comprised  of  sand,  muck 
and  gravel.  It  doesn’t  fare  too  well, 
however,  in  areas  of  weeds,  where  the 
sinker  fouls  on  strands  of  weeds,  or 
over  large  rocks  and  boulders,  where 
the  sinker  tends  to  hang  up. 

By  replacing  the  standard  slip  sinker 
with  a bullet  sinker  like  bass  fishermen 
use  for  Texas  rigging  soft  plastic  baits, 
the  sinker  will  fish  much  cleaner  along 
the  edges  of  submergent  vegetation.  Tie 
on  a floating  jighead  instead  of  the 
regular  hook,  and  the  bait  will  float  up 
off  the  bottom,  more  so  when  the  bait  is 
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at  rest  than  when  it’s  moving.  A float- 
ing jighead  gets  the  bait  up  in  a 
walleye’s  face,  makes  it  more  weed-free 
by  keeping  the  hook  from  plowing  into 
the  bottom,  and  adds  color  to  the  pre- 
sentation. 

When  selecting  floating  jigheads  for 
fishing  along  deep  weed  edges,  choose 
ones  that  have  the  line  tie  on  the  nose 
of  the  jighead,  instead  of  set  back  like 
models  that  mimic  more  traditional 
leadhead  jigs. 

Slip-rigging  around  weed  edges 
works  well  in  any  waterway  that  has 
both  walleyes  and  long  expansive  edges 
of  submergent  weeds  that  grow  in  at 
least  five  to  seven  feet  of  water.  It  could 
be  Harveys  Lake  in  Luzerne  County  or 
Glendale  Lake  in  Cambria  County,  for 
instance. 

While  not  of  the  “finesse”  nature  of 
more  traditional  rigging,  the  bottom- 
bouncer  sinker  is  an  excellent  tool  for 
working  bait  up,  over,  and  back  down 
very  rocky  areas.  A bottom  bouncer  is  a 
V-shaped  gadget,  with  one  of  the  legs  of 
the  V bisecting  a lead  weight  and  the 
other  providing  a line  tie  for  the  leader. 
The  tie  to  the  main  line  is  found  at  the 
nose  of  the  V.  Even  though  bouncers 
can  be  found  as  light  as  '/4-ounce, 
heavier  models  are  generally  used,  ones 
of  l/2-ounce  to  one  ounce. 

The  tentacle  of  the  sinker  rides  up 
over  rocky  obstructions,  minimizing 
hangups.  Its  heavy  weight  allows  the 
sinker  to  “dig”  down  into  the  depths 
found  between  boulders,  dragging  the 
live  bait  behind.  Rocky  lakes  like 
Youghiogheny  and  Wallenpaupack 
serve  as  good  proving  grounds  for  bot- 
tom-bouncer rigs. 

Bottom-bouncers  can  be  rigged  as 
slip  sinkers,  though  they  are  usually 
tied  directly  to  the  line.  They  aren’t 
limited  to  presenting  live  bait.  Shal- 
low-running minnow-shaped  lures  can 

A 

Rigging  tip: 


be  fished  effectively  behind  a bouncer, 
though  this  presentation  isn’t  normally 
used  in  very  rocky  situations.  Don’t 
couple  a diving  crankbait  behind  a 
bouncer,  however,  because  it  will  dig 
into  the  bottom  and  frequently  snag. 

Spinners 

Spinners,  or  spinner  rigs,  are  a refine- 
ment of  old  standby  walleye  presenta- 
tions like  the  Little  Joe  spinner  and  June 
Bug  spinner.  Comprised  of  a spinner 
blade,  clevis,  series  of  beads  and 
hook(s),  swivel  and  leader,  spinners  can 
be  purchased  prepackaged  or  fashioned 
at  home.  Line  sizes  run  from  8-  to  12- 
pound  test. 

Standard  rigging  is  done  at  a slow 
pace,  but  spinners  can  be  fished 
quicker,  making  them  ideal  for  covering 
water  to  find  fish,  or  when  dealing  with 
aggressive  walleyes.  Instead  of 
backtrolling  or  slowly  drifting,  spinners 
can  be  forward-trolled  or  drifted  at  a 
fast  rate  in  a good  wind.  For  inland  lake 
situations,  a number  1,  2,  or  3 Colorado 
or  Indiana  blade  is  best.  These  blades 
come  in  a full  array  of  colors  and  fin- 
ishes. Fluorescent  green,  orange  and 
yellow  produce  best  in  the  dingy  water 
of  lakes  like  Pymatuning  and  Lake 
Arthur.  Silver  and  gold  tend  to  work 
better  in  dear-water  lakes  like 
Armstrong  County’s  Keystone  Lake. 
Blades  can  also  be  obtained  in  a ham- 
mered finish,  which  reflects  light  in 
many  directions. 

Lake  Erie  walleyes  are  suckers  for 
spinners  baited  with  ’crawlers.  For  the 
open-water  fish,  jump  up  to  size  6,  7,  or 
even  8 blades.  The  added  size  is  needed 
not  just  for  the  bigger  average  size  of 
the  fish,  but  to  call  in  walleyes  from  a 
greater  distance.  Increase  the  hook  size 
to  2,  and  tie  the  rig  on  heavier 
monofilament. 

Minnows  couple  well  with  a single- 
hook spinner.  Leeches  and  ’crawlers 
require  two  hook  harnesses.  Size  4 and 
6 light-wire  hooks  snelled  to  the  leader 
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Spinner  tip: 

Whether  you  tie  your  own  or  buy  them 
assembled,  spinner  rigs  can  be  a chore 
to  store  in  a tangle-free  manner.  Un- 
raveling a coiled  rig  when  the  fish  are 
biting  and  the  waves  are  bouncing  the 
boat  can  be  a frustrating  experience. 
To  eliminate  this,  keep  your  spinners 
on  a one-foot  piece  of  foam-rubber  pipe 
insulation.  This  inexpensive  material, 
which  can  be  purchased  from  most 
plumbing  stores,  is  slit  lengthwise.  To 
store  your  spinners,  push  the  swivel 
into  the  slit  and  wrap  the  snell  around 
the  insulation,  pushing  the  hook  points 
into  the  foam  when  finished.  Reverse 
the  process  when  taking  the  spinners 
off  for  a headache-free  experience. 


take  care  of  the  terminal  end  of  things. 
Spinners  can  be  fished  behind  either  a 
slip  sinker  or  bottom-bouncer.  They 
can  be  especially  effective  with  the 
bouncer  because  it  can  impart  added 
action  to  the  spinner.  As  the  sinker  mo- 
mentarily hangs  up  on  the  bottom,  and 
then  breaks  free,  it  kicks  the  blade  into 
high  gear. 

Jigging 

Jigging,  like  rigging,  is  a mainstay  of 
walleye  presentations.  And  like  rigging, 
it’s  experienced  many  refinements  in 
recent  years. 

Even  though  it’s  not  the  fastest  wall- 
eye presentation,  jigging  offers  the  an- 
gler total  control  over  what’s  happening 
with  the  bait,  and  where  it’s  happening. 
This  is  because  the  weight,  hook  and 
bait  are  presented  as  one  compact  unit. 
When  you  move  the  jig,  you  move  the 
bait,  which  is  not  true  with  rigging 
when  you  consider  the  snell.  Modern 
walleye  jigs  come  in  a host  of  shapes, 
sizes  and  colors  to  fit  the  needs  of  many 
angling  scenarios. 


When  working  specific  structure  or 
cover  with  a rig,  whether  it’s  a slip 
rig  or  bouncer,  use  a heavy  enough 
weight  so  the  line  enters  the  water 
at  no  more  than  a 45-degree  angle. 
This  gives  you  more  control  over  where 
the  bait  is  fished.  In  deeper  water, 
say  1 5 to  20  feet  or  deeper,  you  can 
fish  the  bait  in  an  almost  vertical  fash- 
ion, maximizing  your  control. 


swivel  ( J spinner  rig 

— Woooo 


nightcrawler  rigged  with  two  hooks 


bottom-bouncer 
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Several  walleye  jig  refinements  work 
well  in  the  hands  of  the  river  fishermen. 
Leadhead  jigs  with  a short  hook  shank 
are  designed  to  be  fished  strictly  with 
live  bait.  In  some  instances,  these 
jigheads  have  an  added  eyelet  for  the 
attachment  of  a stinger  hook.  This  is  an 
effective  presentation  when  slip-drifting 
a shiner  through  a deep  river  hole  on 
the  Allegheny  or  Susquehanna  River. 

More  standard  styles  of  jigs  have  also 
been  improved.  One  ball-head  jig  has  a 
soft-plastic  body  with  a marabou  tail, 
with  still  plenty  of  room  for  tipping 
with  bait.  Other  jigs  now  come  in  much 
wider  color  selections. 

Standard  jigs  are  great  for  a variety  of 
situations.  One  of  my  favorite  spring- 
time presentations  is  to  drift  a minnow- 
tipped  grub  over  Pymatuning  Lake’s 
bottom  for  post-spawn  walleyes.  Jigs 
with  the  ball  head  design  drift  effec- 
tively. That  is,  they  don’t  catch  water 
and  plane  upward.  Stand-up  head  de- 
signs don’t  drift  as  well,  but  they  are 
good  for  working  over  a specific  area, 
such  as  when  yo-yoing  over  a spot  or 
deadsticking  a jig. 

For  working  weed  edges  and  pitching 
back  into  pockets  of  weeds,  carry  some 
swimming  jigs,  spoon-shaped  leadheads 
fashioned  on  a long-shanked  hook. 
Swimming  jigs  have  the  line  tie  out  on 
the  nose,  which  helps  prevent  it  from 
gathering  weeds. 

Rattles  are  one  of  the  newer  features 
to  be  added  to  lures,  and  a few  rattling 
jigs  are  available.  Some  anglers  swear 
rattle  models  outproduce  standard  jigs 
when  the  fish  are  extra  finicky. 

Crankbaits 

Many  of  the  largest  walleyes  of  the 
year  are  taken  on  crankbaits,  and  they 
are  generally  taken  by  trolling.  This  is 
particularly  true  on  lakes  with  pelagic 
baitfish  species  like  emerald  shiners, 

A 

Jigging  tip: 

Keep  a selection  of  ’/4-ounce  and 
3/8-ounce  jigs  for  drifting  lakes  and 
river  holes.  The  '/i6-ounce  and 
’/s-ounce  models  are  needed  for 
many  casting  situations.  The  74- 
ounce  swimmingjigs  can  be  a bit  too 
heavy  for  fishing  weed  edges.  They 
can  be  lightened  by  shaving  the  lead 
down  a bit. 


alewife,  smelt  and  gizzard  shad.  Por- 
tions of  the  walleye  population  in  such 
systems  tend  to  key  in  on  these  food 
sources,  making  them  susceptible  to 
crankbaits. 

One  of  the  keys  to  trolling  crankbaits 
effectively  is  depth  control.  For  years 
I’ve  taken  some  dandy  walleyes  from 
Keystone  Lake  by  trolling  crankbaits 
after  the  sun  has  gone  down.  I know  I 
can  get  a 5 '/4-inch  or  7-inch  lure  to  go 
down  15  feet  by  letting  out  about  100 
feet  of  8-pound-test  line  and  adding  3/s- 
ounce  of  weight.  This  precision,  learned 
through  experimentation,  has  led  to 
some  nice  fish. 

Such  experimentation  isn’t  necessary 
these  days.  Manuals  are  available  that 
list  the  diving  depths  of  modern 
crankbaits  in  a variety  of  situations.  To 
attain  greater  depths  than  a lure 
achieves  with  conventional  sinkers,  sec- 

A 

Crankbait  tip: 

On  lakes  with  slender  baitfish  like 
shiners  and  smelt,  use  long,  minnow- 
shaped plugs.  Where  shad  are  the 
main  forage,  go  with  fatter  lures. 
Don’t  be  afraid  to  use  a big  crankbait, 
especially  at  night  or  in  dingy  wa- 
ter. Most  anglers  use  lures  that  are 
too  small. 


tions  of  leadcore  line  can  be  added  to 
create  an  “inline  sinker.”  Leadcore 
changes  colors  at  set  intervals,  so  an 
angler  can  control  how  much  line 
(hence,  weight)  is  added. 

Great  Lakes  trout  and  salmon  anglers 
have  been  using  side  planing  boards  for 
years  to  pull  their  baits  out  and  away 
from  the  path  of  the  boat.  Walleye  an- 
glers can  achieve  the  same  effect  by  us- 
ing smaller  inline  planers.  These 
boards  don’t  require  a separate  tow  line. 
They  clip  directly  to  the  line  well  in 
front  of  the  lure.  They  do  require  a 
partner  to  unhook  the  planer  board  as  a 
fish  is  brought  to  the  boat. 

Slip  bobbers 

Slip  bobbers  are  probably  the  least 
used  presentation  method  by  most  wall- 
eye anglers,  and  I certainly  fall  into  this 
group.  But  slip  bobbers,  floats  de- 
signed to  suspend  the  bait  at  a depth 
determined  by  an  inline  bobber  stop, 
are  a good  way  to  present  bait  to  high- 
percentage  spots.  This  tactic  was  popu- 


▲ 

Slip  bobber  tip: 

Slip  bobbers  are  a precise  form  of  pre- 
senting live  bait.  There  are  many 
choices  in  bobber  and  bobber  stop 
design.  Experiment  with  several  mod- 
els before  choosing  what  works  best 
for  your  situation. 

Walleye  patterns  are  as  numerous  as 
the  types  of  waterways  they  inhabit. 
By  using  this  information  you’ll  be  able 
to  put  together  a system  of  strate- 
gies to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
waters  you  fish. 


larized  in  the  upper  Midwest  on  shal- 
low, windswept  rocky  shoals.  Our  lakes 
have  few  features  like  those.  But  we  do 
have  weed  edges,  felled  trees  and  rocky 
points. 

One  of  the  locations  I’ve  found  effec- 
tive for  slip  bobbers  is  the  washout  hole 


light  jig  tipped  with 
minnow  provides  weight 
to  pull  line  through 
bobber 


below  dams  on  the  Allegheny  River.  For 
safety’s  sake,  it’s  necessary  to  anchor 
the  boat  well  downstream  from  a dam’s 
restricted  area.  But  with  a long  rod  you 
can  lob  a bait,  fished  under  a slip  bob- 
ber, into  the  hole.  The  currents  found 
there  keep  the  bait  moving  through  the 
area,  in  front  of  the  nose  of  a fat  walleye 
or  sauger.  Q 
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graphics-Ted  Walke 


This  fish  is  called 
Dunkleosteus  [Dunk-el-os-tee-us] . 
"Dunk"  was  one  kind  of  fish  in  a single  group 
known  as  arthrodires  [arth-ro-di-res],  which 
means  "jointed  neck."  These  dino-fish  had 
large  heads  that  were  covered  with  hard, 
bony  plates.  These  bony  plates  were  like 
suits  of  armor.  Their  jaws  were  very  powerful 
with  sharp,  toothlike  plates. 

Dunkleosteus  was  believed  to  have  been 
about  30  feet  long  and  truly  considered  an 
underwater  monster!  That's  as  big  as  a school 
bus!  This  large,  awesome  predator  probably 
ate  anything  it  could  sink  its  jaws  into. 


50  million  to  60  million  years  before  it 
became  extinct. 

The  bones  of  this  creature  have  been 
found  in  Erie,  Warren,  and  Crawford 
counties,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 

ERIE . 


WARREN 


CRAWFORD 


Even  before  dinosaurs  roamed  the 
land,  there  were  dinosaur  fishes 
swimming  in  the  earth's  waters. 
Scientists  have  found  the  fossils  of 
one  of  these  dino-fish  right  here 
in  Pennsylvania.  This  animal 
lived  about  370  million 
years  ago.  It  probably 
swam  our 
prehistoric 
seas  for 
about 


DINO-FISH 


state.  The  fossil  remains  of  this  fish  have 
also  been  found  across  North  America,  in 
Texas,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  California,  and 
Missouri.  It  has  also  been  found  in 
Belgium,  Morocco,  Poland,  and  Russia. 


Although  this  swimming  beast  is  not  the 
largest  fish  to  have  lived  on  earth,  it  was  one 
of  the  fiercest.  Move  aside,  T-Rex.  Here 
comes  Dunkleosteus , king  of  the  Dino-fish!  O 
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Which  Fly  Should 
I Use  Today? 


by  Charles  R.  Meek 


I arrived  at  the  bridge  at  Thomas  Mills  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Delayed-Har- 
vest  area  on  Chest  Creek  in  late  June.  I fished  this  Cambria  County  stream 
only  once  before  and  wanted  to  see  if  it  held  trout  at  this  late  date  in  the  sea- 
son. If  you’ve  ever  fished  this  stream,  you  might  know  why  I was  curious. 

The  stream  has  a cloudy,  almost  chalky  color,  with  many  slow  two-  to  three- 
foot  deep  pools.  Temperatures  on  this  stream  rise  into  the  70s  on  hot  sum- 
mer afternoons. 

As  I waded  upstream  I saw  no  signs  of  trout,  until  I arrived  at  a deep,  slow 
pool  a few  hundred  yards  above  my  parked  car.  Here  I saw  another  angler 
making  frantic  casts  and  mumbling  to  himself.  When  he  saw  me,  he  immedi- 
ately pointed  to  several  dozen  trout  directly  in  the  water  in  front  of  him. 

In  a frustrated  voice,  the  other  angler  said,  “I’ve  tried  just  about  every  pat- 
tern in  my  fly  box  and  nothing  seems  to  work.” 


Certain  patterns 
work  better  certain 
times  of  the  year. 
Sometimes  it  can 
be  a case  of  which 
pattern  consistently 
works  for  you. 
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When  am  I fishing  the  stream,  and 
which  hatches  do  I expect  to  see? 

Certain  patterns  work  better  certain 
times  of  the  year.  What  is  the  predomi- 
nant color  of  insects  appearing  in  April 
and  again  in  late  fall?  Where  do  these 
mayflies  and  stoneflies  land  to  rest? 
They  usually  rest  on  the  branches  of 
tree  and  bushes.  What  is  the  color  of 
these  branches  or  bushes  in  April? 

Gray,  and  that’s  the  general  coloration 
of  just  about  every  mayfly  and  stonefly 
that  appears  that  time  of  the  season. 
When  leaves  and  flowers  start  appear- 
ing in  May  and  June,  you  see  more  col- 
orful mayflies.  That’s  when  to  use  the 


Light  Cahill.  At  that  time,  you 
see  hatches  like  the  light  cah ill, 
sulphur,  cream  cahill,  and  pink 
lady,  especially  in  the  evening.  If 
major  hatches  occur  during  the 
day  in  the  summer,  these  insects 
are  usually  darker  in  color  than 
those  emerging  in  the  evening. 
For  example,  during  May  and 
June,  you  see  hatches  like  the 
blue-winged  olive  dun,  chocolate 
dun,  and  blue  quill.  All  these 
dark-bodied  mayflies  emerge 
during  the  daylight  hours. 

So  as  a general  rule,  you 
should  use  gray  flies  in  April 
and  again  in  October.  On  sum- 
mer trips,  if  you  plan  to  fly-fish 
during  the  day,  use  a dark-col- 
ored mayfly.  In  the  evening,  use 
a light-colored  pattern. 

If  I plan  to  fly-fish  a small, 
heavily  canopied  stream  in  the 
summer,  I often  resort  to  terres- 
trials. Remember  that  in  the  summer, 
light  mayflies  often  appear  in  the 
evening,  and  darker  mayflies  during 
the  day. 

Don’t  overlook  downwing  patterns. 
During  a summer  trip  to  the 
Lackawanna  River  near  Scranton,  noth- 
ing I used  caught  trout-until  I switched 
to  a size  16  Tan  Caddis.  I picked  up 
four  trout  in  a run  that  I had  previously 
fished  for  an  hour  without  a strike. 

Recently  I fished  the  Saucon  Creek  in 
Hellertown  with  Rich  Heiserman.  We 
hit  the  stream  in  earlyjuly  during  a 
trico  spinner  fall.  Rich  tried  a Trico 
pattern  for  a half-hour  without  any  suc- 
cess. He  then  switched  to  one  of  his 

favorite  patterns,  a size  16  Tan  Elk 
Hair  Caddis.  Within  an  hour, 

Rich  picked  up  a half-dozen  trout 
on  that  pattern  and  missed  as 
many  more.  The  Tan  Caddis  is 
one  of  the  most  productive  pat- 
terns you  can  use  in  June  and  July. 

The  hatch  chart  on  page  27  sug- 
gests specific  patterns  that  might 
be  best  during  certain  times  of  the 
season.  The  chart  should  help 
you  narrow  the  number  of  imita- 
tions you  carry  with  you.  I have 
three  compartments  in  my  chest 
fly  box.  One  is  marked  “early,” 
another  “middle,”  and  the  third  is 
labeled  “late.”  I place  the  most 
common  patterns  to  match  the 
hatches  for  each  season  in  these 
compartments. 


I opened  my  fly  box  and  handed 
him  two  patterns-a  Patriot  dry  fly 
and  a size  16  Beadhead  Pheasant 
Tail  Nymph.  I showed  him  how  to 
tie  the  two  patterns  in  tandem  by 
tying  a two-foot  piece  of  4X  tippet 
material  to  the  bend  of  the  shank 
of  the  dry  fly.  I thought  a tandem 
was  important  there  because  the 
trout  we  saw  in  front  of  us  were 
not  on  the  bottom,  but  instead, 
two  feet  below  the  surface. 

On  the  very  first  cast  with  that 
duo  of  flies,  his  Patriot  dry  fly 
sank,  he  set  the  hook,  and  re- 
leased a 12-inch  rainbow.  Two 
casts  later  he  caught  a second 
trout  on  the  beadhead  pattern. 

After  an  hour  or  so,  trout  refused 
the  pattern,  so  we  switched  to  a 
Green  Weenie  and  continued  to 
catch  trout.  For  the  next  two 
hours,  the  two  of  us  caught  more 
than  40  trout-most  of  them  on 
the  wet  fly. 

Every  time  a strong  wind  blew  that 
afternoon,  I noted  that  a dozen  or  more 
trout  began  to  feed  in  a shallow  glide 
upstream  from  us.  I tied  on  an  ant  pat- 
tern and  picked  up  several  trout. 

Talk  about  a bad  day  turned  good-it 
certainly  did  for  the  two  of  us. 

How  many  times  has  this  same  type 
of  event  happened  to  you?  I can  speak 
from  experience  and  say  it  has  hap- 
pened to  me  hundreds  of  times.  I 
know  there  are  plenty  of  trout,  but  I 
can’t  catch  them.  What  pattern  you 
select-and  how  you  fish  that  pattern- 
can  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
world.  Let’s  examine  several  questions 
you  might  ask  before  you  select 
that  pattern. 


Which  stream  do  I plan  to  fish? 

Certain  patterns  seem  to  work 
better  on  certain  streams.  I 
would  never  go  near  Clarks 
Creek,  just  north  of  Harrisburg, 
without  a good  supply  of  Green 
Weenies.  The  same  goes  for  Fish- 
ing Creek  in  Clinton  County. 
That  simple  pattern  works  well 
on  those  two  streams.  It  works 
equally  well  on  other  Keystone 
State  streams. 

I always  carry  plenty  of  Dark- 
Olive  Beadheads  when  I fish 
Spring  Creek  in  central  Pennsyl- 
vania. That  pattern  works  espe- 
cially well  on  many  Pennsylvania 
limestone  streams. 
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With  which  pattern  am 
I most  confident? 

Often  it’s  a case  of  which  pat- 
tern you  believe  in-which  one 
consistently  works  for  you.  Phil 
Baldacchino  fishes  Kettle  Creek 
regularly.  The  stream  runs 
through  his  backyard.  I’ll  never 
forget  that  day  Phil  and  I fished 
the  Adams  Hole  during  a 
hendrickson  hatch.  For  every 
trout  I caught  on  a Red  Quill  pat- 
tern, Phil  caught  two  on  his  pat- 
tern. What  was  he  using  during 
the  hatch?  Would  you  believe  he 
used  a Humpy  pattern  with  a 
bright-red  body!  Lots  of  times 
what  works  for  you  is  the  pattern 
in  which  you  have  the  most  con- 
fidence. For  Phil  that  pattern  is 
the  Goofus  or  Humpy. 

I’ve  seen  other  anglers  who  swear  by  a 
Light  Cahill  and  use  that  all  summer.  I 
like  the  Beadhead  Pheasant  Tail  and  I 
use  it  on  just  about  every  stream  I fish. 
Rarely  has  this  pattern  failed  me.  I’m  so 
confident  with  this  beadhead  that  if  I 
don’t  get  a strike  within  a half-hour 
with  that  pattern,  I often  quit  or  move 
to  another  location.  If  that  pattern 
doesn’t  work,  I switch  to  a Beadhead 
Green  or  Tan  Caddis. 

If  you’ve  been  successful  with  a pat- 
tern on  one  stream,  it  will  probably 
work  for  you  on  other  streams. 

Why  about  an  attractor  pattern? 

Color  of  the  pattern  can  be  impor- 
tant. The  Patriot  has  a body  made  from 
smolt-blue  crystal  flash  with  a bright- 
red  midrib.  I added  blue  to  the  body 
after  I had  read  about  an  experiment  by 
two  professors  at  the  University 
of  British  Columbia.  They  dyed 
salmon  eggs  all  colors  of  the 
rainbow  and  then  attempted  to 
find  out  if  rainbow  trout  pre- 
ferred one  color  or  another. 

They  found  that  in  most  situa- 
tions trout  took  a blue-colored 
egg  first.  As  a result  of  that  re- 
search, I began  tying  the  Patriot. 

And  guess  what-the  pattern 
worked. 

The  Patriot,  and  others  like 
the  Royal  Coachman  dry  fly, 
copy  no  insect,  but  instead  are 
attractor  patterns.  Attractor  pat- 
terns often  contain  bright  colors 
and  represent  no  insect.  These 
patterns  often  irritate  fish  into 


This  Quill  Gordon  is  a 
productive  early  season 
pattern. 


striking.  With  attractor  patterns  you 
often  see  trout  swirling  and  refusing 
the  pattern.  These  patterns  are  often 
good  for  locating  trout.  On  any  day, 
but  especially  from  June  through  Sep- 
tember, when  there’s  no  hatch  on,  I 
often  rely  on  an  attractor  pattern. 

Lloyd  Williams,  a fly  fishing  friend 
who  recently  passed  away,  never 
changed  the  fly  he  used  the  entire  sum- 
mer. If  you  looked  on  the  back  seat  of 
his  car,  almost  any  time  of  the  year  he 
had  his  fly  rod  with  a Royal  Coachman 
attached  to  the  leader.  Lloyd  always 
caught  trout  using  that  pattern  on 
Bowman  Creek  in  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania. 

What  about  size,  color,  shape, 
and  type  of  pattern? 

I’ve  suggested  earlier  that  shape  and 
color  can  make  all  the  difference  in  the 


This  Light  Cahill  is  a 
good  pattern  for 
summer  evenings. 


world.  If  trout  are  taking 
downwings  like  caddisflies,  then 
it’s  important  to  copy  the  shape  of 
that  insect.  If  they’re  taking  or 
have  recently  fed  on  dying  mayfly 
spinners,  then  maybe  you  should 
think  of  using  a spent-winged 
spinner  pattern. 

Size  also  can  make  a difference 
between  a successful  and  a frus- 
trating fishing  trip.  I’ve  often  had 
refusals  with  a size  12  or  14  Light 
Cahill,  and  switched  to  a size  18  or 
20  and  caught  trout.  Carry  some 
of  the  more  popular  patterns  in 
sizes  12  to  22  to  cope  with  selective 
trout.  Often,  trout  surface  feed  on 
midges.  If  you  plan  to  fish  over 
trout  rising  to  these  insects,  carry 
small  patterns,  sizes  20  to  26,  to 
copy  these  insects. 

Finally,  which  type  of  fly  you  use, 
sinking  or  floating,  can  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  success  and  failure. 

For  more  than  20  years  I used  dry  flies 
almost  exclusively.  Rarely,  if  ever,  did  I 
ever  resort  to  a wet  fly.  When  I did,  it 
was  on  those  occasions  when  I hit  high 
or  cold  water.  The  last  10  years  I have 
switched  to  using  the  tandem,  which 
consists  of  a wet  fly  and  a dry  fly.  When 
I use  two  patterns  in  tandem  I consis- 
tently catch  20  percent  of  the  trout  on 
the  dry  fly-but  I catch  about  80  percent 
on  the  wet  fly.  As  soon  as  I began  using 
wet  flies,  I noticed  a sharp  increase  in 
the  number  of  trout  caught. 

Which  fly  will  you  use  today?  In 
Donald  DuBois’s  The  Fisherman’s  Hand- 
book of  Trout  Flies  printed  in  1960, 
DuBois  lists  more  almost  6,000  patterns 
that  are  available  to  the  fly-fisher.  But 
the  number  of  possibilities  has 
increased  geometrically  just  over 
the  past  few  years.  With  the  ad- 
vent of  new  fly  tying  materials  and 
the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
number  of  good  fly  tiers,  the  po- 
tential number  of  patterns  has 
increased  dramatically. 

Before  you  decide  which  fly  you 
use  today,  take  a few  minutes  to 
observe  the  stream.  Are  trout  ris- 
ing? If  so,  to  what?  And  if  that 
first  and  second  choices  of  pat- 
terns don’t  work,  change  that  pat- 
tern again.  The  correct  pattern, 
and  the  way  you  fish  it,  can  often 
change  a so-so  day  into  a memo- 
rable one.  C 
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Patterns  Matching  Pennsylvania  Hatches  and  When  To  Use  Them 

MORNING  " AFTERNOON  EVENING 

APRIL 

Blue  Quill,  1 8 Blue  Quill,  1 8 S-Dark  Brown  Spinner,  18 


Little  Blue-Winged  Olive  Dun,  16-20 


Quill  Gordon,  1 4 


S-Red  Quill  Spinner,  12  or  14 


Quill  Gordon,  1 4 


Red  Quill,  14 


Hendrickson,  1 4 or  1 6 


Hendrickson,  12  or  14 


Dark  Quill  Gordon,  14 


Black  Quill,  1 2 or  14 


S-Early  Brown  Spinner-  14 


C-Little  Black  Caddis,  1 6 


C-Grannom,  12-16 


MAY 

Blue  Quill,  18 

Hendrickson,  1 2 

Red  Quill,  12 

Blue  Dun,  1 8 or  20 

Red  Quill,  14 

Gray  Fox,  1 2 

Blue-Winged  Olive  Dun,  14 

C-Green  Caddis,  14 

C-Grannom,  1 2 

Quill  Gordon,  14 

C-Grannom,  12-16 

Sulphur  Dun,  1 6 

Sulphur,  1 6 

Spotted  Sedge,  1 6 

C-Spotted  Sedge,  1 6 

March  Brown,  12 

March  Brown,  1 2 

Slate  Drake,  1 2 

Gray  Fox,  1 2 

Light  Cahill  Dun,  12 

Green  Drake,  10-16 

Green  Drake,  1 0 

Brown  Drake,  1 2 

S-Great  Red  Spinner,  12 

Cream  Cahill,  1 4 

S-Sulphur  Spinner 

S-Coffin  Fly,  10 

S-Brown  Drake  Spinner,  12 

S-White-Gloved  Howdy,  12 

S-Light  Cahill  Spinner,  12 

JUNE 

March  Brown,  1 2 

Olive  Dun,  1 6 

Blue  Quill,  18 

Gray  Fox,  1 2 

Ginger  Quill,  1 2 

Blue-Winged  Olive  Dun,  14  and  16 

Blue  Quill,  18 

Green  Drake,  10 

Blue-Winged  Olive  Dun,  14 

S-CofFm  Fly,  10 

Chocolate  Dun,  16 

S-Dark  Olive  Spinner,  1 4 and  1 6 

C-Dark  Blue  Sedge,  12 

Brown  Drake  Dun  and  Spinner,  12 

Sulphur,  1 6 

Light  Cahill  Dun  and  Spinner,  12 

Yellow  Drake  Dun  and  Spinner,  12 

Golden  Drake,  12 

Cream  Cahill  Dun  and  Spinner,  14 

St-Giant  Stonefly,  6 

Slate  Drake,  12 

S-White-Gloved  Howdy,  12 

JULY 

Blue-Winged  Olive  Dun,  16 

Blue  Dun,  20 

Slate  Drake,  12 

Blue  Quill,  18 

Blue-Winged  Olive  Dun,  16 

Light  Cahill  Dun  and  Spinner  , 1 2 

Dark  Brown  Spinner,  14 

Pale  Evening  Dun  and  Spinner,  18 

Trico  Dun  and  Spinner,  24 

Yellow  Drake  Dun  and  Spinner,  12 

C-Green  Caddis,  14 

Dark  Olive  Spinner,  14 

Cream  Cahill  Dun  and  Spinner,  14-16 

AUGUST 

Blue  Quill,  1 8 

White  Mayfly,  14 

Trico  Dun  and  Spinner,  24 

Blue-Winged  Olive  Dun-20 

Slate  Drake,  1 2 

White-Gloved  Howdy,  12 

C-Green  Caddis,  14 

Light  Cahill  Dun  and  Spinner,  1 2 

S-Big  Slate  Drake,  8 

S-Rusty  Spinner,  8 

Cream  Cahill  Dun  and  Spinner,  14-16 

SEPTEMBER 

Trico  Dun  and  Spinner,  24 

Slate  Drake,  1 4 

White  Mayfly,  14 

Little  Blue-Winged  Olive  Dun,  20 

Cream  Cahill  Dun  and  Spinner,  14 

S-Rusty  Spinner,  20 

Slate  Drake,  14 

OCTOBER 

Trico  Dun  and  Spinner,  24 

Slate  Drake,  14 

S-White-Gloved  Howdy,  14 

Little  Blue-Winged  Olive  Dun,  20 

S-Rusty  Spinner,  20 

Tan  Caddis,  1 6 

S=Spinner 


St=Stonefly 


C=Caddisf1y 


Numbers  are  hook  sizes 
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by  Alex  Zidock,  Jr. 


Few  people  realize  when  they  pull  up  to  a gasoline  pump  these  days 
that  they  may  experience  more  than  a change  in  the  way  that  gasoline 
smells  when  they  “fill  ’er  up.”  There  are  certain  new  facts  about 
today’s  gasoline  that  every  boater  should  know.  The  new  gas  could 
cause  a change  in  the  performance  of  your  boat  engine.  There  are  rea 
sons  for  concern  about  some  of  the  new  gasolines  available  in  today’s 
marketplace.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  reasons  for  relief,  brought 
about  by  some  near  decade-old  federal  regulations  that  are  finally 
showing  favorable  environmental  effect  across  the  country. 


In  addition  to  meeting  certain  standards  as  set  by  state  and 
federal  regulations,  refineries  blend  gasolines  in  accordance 
with  specifications  set  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
and  Materials  (ASTM).  The  combined  input  from  ASTM 
members,  which  is  made  up  of  representatives  from  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  boat  and  other  engine  manufacturing  com- 
panies, gasoline  producers  and  pipeline  companies,  has  led  to 
the  development  of  the  specifications  to  which  all  refiners 
must  finish  their  basic  gasoline  products  to  ensure  minimal 
quality  standards.  It  is  only  then  that  the  gasoline  manufac- 
turers can  customize  their  brands  with  detergents,  anti-knock 
compounds,  and  other  additives. 

Gasoline,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  a complex  mixture  of  hy- 
drocarbons, molecules  that  contain  hydrogen  and  carbon, 
which  are  refined  from  crude  oil.  The  hydrocarbons  are 
blended  with  more  than  150  chemicals  into  a volatile  fuel 
used  to  make  internal  combustion  engines  work. 

Blends  and  additives 

To  enhance  gasoline,  manufacturers  introduce  any  number 
of  additives.  Manufacturers  of  gasoline  change  their  blends 
to  keep  up  with  engine  technology  and  ever-increasing  EPA 
regulations.  In  the  1980s,  when  fuel  injection  systems  were 
introduced,  there  were  significant  problems  with  deposits 
accumulating  on  intake  valve  surfaces.  Additives  were  intro- 
duced into  the  gasoline  blends  to  keep  valves  and  injectors 
clean.  In  some  instances,  however,  certain  additives  may  be 
added  only  to  the  better,  or  more  expensive,  higher-octane 
grades  of  gasolines.  Because  there  are  no  regulations  gov- 
erning which  additives  are  introduced  in  which  grades  of 
gasoline,  some  gasolines  burn  better  in,  and  are  better  for, 
certain  engines.  So,  if  your  motor  is  properly  tuned  and  in 
good  condition,  but  runs  poorly  while  using  the  correct  oc- 
tane gasoline  recommended  for  that  engine,  you  could  im- 
prove performance  just  by  switching  to  another  brand  of 
fuel  with  the  same  octane  rating. 


Antiknock  Index 

Gasoline  is  measured  on  an  Antiknock  Index,  or  “octane,” 
which  is  a way  of  determining  the  gasoline’s  ability  to  resist 
pre-ignition,  or  engine,  knock.  The  Antiknock  Index  is  listed 
at  the  pump  as  87  octane,  89  octane,  and  so  on. 

You  can  begin  to  see  that  engine  knock  is  an  important  fac- 
tor to  consider  in  maintaining  the  best  performance,  and  en- 
joying longevity  from  any  gasoline-powered 
internal-combustion  engine.  Engine  knock  is  caused  by  pre- 
ignition of  gasoline  as  it  is  compressed  inside  the  cylinder, 
just  milliseconds  before  the  normal  spark  plug  firing.  Most 
drivers  of  automobiles  and  light  trucks  notice  this  when  put- 
ting a load  on  the  tow  vehicle  engine  when  pulling  a boat  up  a 
steep  ramp,  or  climbing  a particularly  steep  hill  and  pressing 
on  the  accelerator  to  gain  speed.  When  the  knock  occurs,  the 
vehicle  loses  power  and  there  is  a reduction  of  fuel  economy, 
in  addition  to  causing  internal  damage  to  the  engine. 

There  are  many  conditions  that  promote  engine  knock. 
These  conditions  include  outdoor  temperatures,  humidity, 
altitude,  operating  under  extreme  conditions,  placing  a heavy 
load  or  strain  on  an  engine,  the  age  of  the  vehicle,  and  the 
time  elapsed  between  tune-ups.  An  occasional  engine  knock 
can  be  addressed  by  using  a higher  octane  gasoline  when  per- 
forming the  task  that  causes  the  knock.  If  you  are  taking  your 
vehicle  on  vacation  and  you  are  towing  a boat  or  trailer  dur- 
ing that  time,  you  may  lessen  the  incidence  of  engine  knock 
by  increasing  the  octane  of  the  gasoline  you  use.  Persistent 
engine  knock  will  destroy  your  engine,  particularly  if  your 
vehicle  is  an  older  model.  You  may  try  using  a gasoline  with  a 
higher  octane  rating,  but  if  you  cannot  get  rid  of  the  knock, 
you  probably  need  a tune-up  and/or  an  adjustment  in  the 
engine’s  timing. 

Which  octane  rating  to  use 

With  the  advent  of  sophisticated  engine  management  sys- 
tems on  newer  automobiles,  as  well  as  more  modern  boat  en- 
gines, engines  can  operate  efficiently  using  a variety  of  fuels 
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of  different  octane  ratings.  But  it  is  better  by  far  to  use  a 
gasoline  that  contains  the  octane  rating  recommended  for 
your  car,  light  truck  or  boat  motor.  The  best  place  you  can 
look  to  determine  which  octane  gasoline  you  should  use  in 
your  engine,  no  matter  what  type  of  vehicle  that  engine  is  in, 
is  your  owner’s  manual.  Each  manufacturer  lists  the  mini- 
mum octane  that  should  be  used  in  that  particular  engine, 
under  average  conditions.  Using  a lessor  octane  fuel  than 
recommended  by  the  manufacturer  can  cause  problems.  In- 
correctly burned  fuel  builds  layers  of  carbon  deposits  on  cyl- 
inder walls,  exhaust  ports,  spark  plugs,  and  piston  ring 
grooves. 

Once  you  have  found  the  correct  brand  of  fuel  and  octane 
rating  for  an  engine,  stick  with  it.  Using  fuel  with  a higher 
octane  doesn’t  give  that  engine  more  power  or  give  it  better 
fuel  economy.  The  engine  will  already  be  operating  at  opti- 
mum settings,  and  the  higher  octane  will  have  no  effect  on 
the  engine  management  system.  If  you  are  currently  using  a 
fuel  with  less  octane  than  your  engine  requires,  you  may  be 
able  to  enjoy  an  increase  in  power  and  fuel  economy  by  using 
a higher  octane  fuel,  which 
would  move  the  engine  man- 
agement system  to  perform 
at  its  optimum  settings. 

Oxygenated  gasoline 

Nearly  a decade  ago,  Con- 
gress passed  a set  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1967,  which  addressed 
cleaner-burning  gasoline. 

The  new  laws  resulted  in  re- 
fineries adding  oxygenates  to 
gasolines  to  reduce  the  reac- 
tivity of  emissions.  Most 
oxygenates  contain  alcohols 
or  ethers.  Methyl  tertiary- 
butyl  ether  (MTBE)  and  ethyl 
alcohol  (ethanol)  have  been 
the  oxygenates  most  com- 
monly used  in  gasoline. 

These  new  gasolines  became 
known  as  “oxygenated” 
gasolines.  In  1995,  the  hy- 
drocarbon structure  of  these 
new  fuels  was  so  signifi- 
cantly modified  that  these 
gasolines  became  known  as 
the  “cleaner-burning” 
gasolines,  or  “reformulated 
gasolines”  (RFG). 

The  use  of  oxygenated,  or  reformulated,  gasolines  is  not 
widespread  in  Pennsylvania  yet,  but  it  has  been  required  in 
some  major  metropolitan  areas  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
all  of  California,  during  the  four  winter  months.  In  the  mid- 
1990s,  Pennsylvania  Governor  Casey  challenged  the  EPA  and 
requested  that  28  counties  of  the  Commonwealth  be  “opted 
out”  of  conforming  with  RFG  regulations.  Elowever,  oxygen- 
ated gasoline  can  still  be  found  during  winter  months  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  Pittsburgh  areas.  Pennsylvania  boaters 
who  trailer  to  other  states  may  be  confronted  with  RFG,  and 
even  though  these  new  gasolines  have  contributed  signifi- 


cantly to  cleaner  air  by  burning  more  completely,  they  also 
have  a downside. 

Fire  hazard 

RFG  users  will  notice  a 2 percent  to  3 percent  lower  fuel 
economy  than  with  non-oxygenated  gasolines.  Increasing  the 
oxygen  in  gasoline  reduces  the  amount  of  energy  in  each  gal- 
lon, which  could  reduce  mileage  by  as  much  as  2 to  3 percent. 
RFG  costs  a few  cents  a gallon  more  than  non-oxygenated 
gasoline.  And  for  engines  more  than  10  years  old,  RFG  could 
create  a fire  hazard.  This  factor  could  be  very  important  for 
owners  of  older  outboard  and  inboard  boat  engines. 

Natural  and  synthetic  rubbers  used  in  hoses  and  O-rings, 
called  elastomers,  which  were  in  use  before  RFG  and  oxygen- 
ated gasolines  were  so  widely  used,  could  be  affected.  Shrink- 
ing, swelling,  or  weakening  of  these  hoses  and  seals  could 
cause  fuel  leaks.  Because  gasoline  is  highly  flammable,  there 
is  great  risk  of  fire. 

RFG  may  cause  even  more  special  problems  for  boaters  be- 
cause gasoline  oxygenated  with  ethanol  can  attract  moisture. 

When  enough  moisture  is 
present,  the  fuel  separates 
into  two  layers,  an  upper 
layer  of  gasoline  and  a 
lower  layer  of  ethanol 
and  water.  The  lower 
layer  has  the  potential  to 
corrode  some  fuel  system 
parts.  Gasoline  oxygen- 
ated with  MTBE  is  not 
susceptible  to  this  prob- 
lem. In  the  more  current 
models  of  outboard  mo- 
tors and  inboard  engines, 
hoses  and  O-rings  have 
been  made  of  materials 
not  affected  by  the  new 
gasolines,  but  check  your 
owner’s  manual  for  fur- 
ther information. 

Long-term  storage  be- 
comes more  of  a problem 
with  oxygenated  and  re- 
formulated gasolines. 

The  lighter,  oxygen-rich 
hydrocarbons  evaporate 
more  readily  and  leave 
molecules  that  are  gum- 
mier than  what  was  left 
when  nonoxygenated  fuel 
evaporated.  These  heavy  molecules  block  up  fuel  filters  and 
carburetor  jets.  And  all  of  this  happens  a lot  faster  in  oxygen- 
ated, or  RFG,  fuel.  For  Pennsylvanians  who  mostly  store  their 
boats  during  the  winter  months,  the  need  to  top  off  the  tank 
and  add  a fuel  stabilizer  to  the  fuel  when  the  boat  will  be 
stored  more  than  90  days,  has  become  paramount. 

The  composition  of  gasoline  has  undergone  tremendous 
change  in  the  last  10  years.  Change  will  continue  as  refiners 
maintain  stride  with  technology  and  as  more  and  more  EPA 
regulations  take  effect  in  the  coming  years.  Take-it-for- 
granted  gasoline  is  history.  0 
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4-WAY  TIE  FOR  ADULT  SECOND-PLACE  WINNER 

Lake  of  a Lifetime  by  S.  James  Miller 


The  mist  rises  around  us  in  the  dim,  gray  early  morning 
light  as  our  canoe  glides  across  the  mirror-green  lake.  The 
bubbling  of  the  trilling  motor  is  the  only  sound  as  we  near 
our  favorite  spot  at  the  mouth  of  Laurel  Creek.  It  is  late  May, 
and  although  the  days  are  sunny  and  warm,  the  mornings  are 
still  cold.  We  can  see  our  breath,  but  we  barely  notice  because 
we  anticipate  catching  trout. 

This  is  only  the  second  year  my  wife,  Debbie,  and  I have 
fished  together,  although  we  have  been  married  for  18  years 
and  she  has  turned  out  to  be  a pretty  good,  enthusiastic  an- 
gler. I am  only  too  happy  to  share  Laurel  Hill  Lake  with  her,  a 
lake  that  has  been  a part  of  my 
life  since  I cast  my  first  worm  in 
the  water. 

Laurel  Hill  State  Park  is  lo- 
cated in  Somerset  County.  It 
contains  a relatively  small,  65- 
acre  lake  that  was  built  by  the 
WPA  (Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration) in  the  1930s.  The  fed- 
eral government  gave  the  park 
to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1945.  My  lifelong  relationship 
with  the  park  began  in  1959 
during  the  US  Steel  strike  when 
my  Dad  decided  we  should  go 
camping.  He  borrowed  an  um- 
brella tent  and  bought  some 
basic  equipment,  including  a 
stove  and  lantern,  and  the  ad- 
venture began.  On  that  trip, 
when  1 was  nine  years  old,  my 
Dad  taught  me  to  fish. 

He  started  me  off  with  an  old 
rod  and  baitcasting  reel,  with 
what  must  have  been  50-pound 
line  and  a plastic  bucket  for  my 
catch.  I remember  distinctly  his  standing  beside  me  and  tell- 
ing me  to  be  patient. 

“Wait  until  the  bobber  goes  all  the  way  under,”  he  said. 

I also  remember  how  hard  it  was  to  cast  the  bobber  out 
more  than  15  feet  with  that  old  rod  and  reel,  and  how  I just 
knew  the  bigger  ones  were  just  a little  farther  out. 


It  wasn’t  long  before  I was  reeling  in  sunfish  and  bluegills 
along  with  the  occasional  crappie.  I’d  toss  them  into  my 
bucket  and  run  back  up  to  the  campsite  to  show  off  my  catch 
before  running  back  down  to  the  creek  to  release  the  mon- 
sters. Even  my  two  younger  sisters  were  impressed.  I spent 
hours  along  the  creek  concentrating  on  those  fish,  and  I tried 
a little  of  everything  for  bait,  including  corn,  doughballs  and 
grasshoppers.  My  Dad  would  occasionally  walk  down  to  give 
me  encouragement.  It  turns  out  he  wasn’t  much  of  a fisher- 
man himself,  but  from  his  limited  experience  fishing  the 
river,  he  always  said  nightcrawlers  were  the  best  bait. 

“When  in  doubt,  use  a 
nightcrawler,”  he  said.  “A 
nightcrawler  can  catch  any- 
thing.” 

We  swam  in  Laurel  Hill 
Lake,  we  picnicked  along  the 
lake,  we  hiked  around  the 
lake,  and  I fished  the  lake. 
For  many  summers  the  lake 
was  the  center  of  our  family’s 
activities.  We  met  lots  of 
nice  people  and  bought  our 
very  own  tent  the  next  year. 
We  never  had  a boat,  though, 
and  I still  remember  watch- 
ing the  few  boats  on  the  lake 
with  great  envy.  My  fishing 
was  always  limited  to  the 
shore  or  below  the  spillway. 
Even  at  an  early  age,  I be- 
lieved the  boat  fishermen 
were  somehow  a notch  above 
us  lowly  shore  fishermen. 
After  all,  out  there  was  where 
the  big  ones  were. 

College  interrupted  my 
fishing  obsession.  The  excitement  of  living  away  from  home 
for  the  first  time  and  the  demands  of  trying  to  learn  some- 
thing during  the  Age  of  Aquarius,  the  late  1960s  and  early 
1970s,  left  little  time  for  fishing.  During  the  summers,  I 
worked  to  earn  money  for  tuition,  so  for  four  years  fishing 
took  a back  seat. 


The  author  (left)  with  his  brother,  Dave  (2nd  from  left),  and 
brothers-in-law  Mike  (2nd  from  right)  and  Doug  during  their 
annual  June  weekend  fishing  trip  to  Laurel  Hill  State  Park. 


My  lifelong  relationship  with  Laurel  Hill  State  Park  began  in  1 959  during  the 
US  Steel  strike  when  my  Dad  decided  we  should  go  camping.  On  that  trip, 

when  I was  nine  years  old,  my  Dad  taught  me  to  fish. 
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When  I graduated  I had  a new  fishing  experience.  My 
brother,  Dave,  is  11  years  younger  than  I am,  and  suddenly 
the  little  guy  I’d  harassed  and  knocked  around  had  become 
a fishing  buddy.  If  anything,  he  was  crazier  for  fishing  than 
I was.  After  fishing  together  for  trout  and  bass  in  streams 
and  creeks  for  a few  years,  we  went  together  and  bought  an 
old  canoe,  complete  with  trolling  motor,  paddles,  life  jack- 
ets and  homemade  anchors.  The  entire  outfit  cost  us  $350. 
We  headed  straight  for  Laurel  Hill.  After  years  of  wishing,  I 
was  finally  out  on  the  water  in  a boat  and  with  my  brother 
to  boot. 

We  were  amazed  at  the  variety  of  fish  we  caught  at  Laurel: 
Bluegills,  crappies,  perch,  smallmouths,  catfish,  and  of 
course,  our  favorite,  trout.  We  learned  every  inch  of  Laurel 
Hill  Lake,  from  the  weed  bed  along  the  beach  to  the  channel 
leading  to  the  spillway.  Every  fallen  tree  became  a familiar 
friend,  and  we  even  had  names  for  some  of  our  favorite  spots, 
like  “Bass  Alley”  and  “Perch  Point.”  On  one  of  our  early  trips, 
I was  fishing  a small  spoon  when  my  ultralight  was  almost 
ripped  out  of  my  hands.  After  a long  fight  I landed  a 25-inch 
northern  pike! 

Yes,  there  are  pike  at  Laurel,  too,  and  now  when  we  get 
bored  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  we  troll  for  pike.  The  big- 
gest we  ever  landed  was  almost  36  inches,  although  most  are 
much  smaller.  It  doesn’t  matter  because  nothing  attacks  a 
lure  like  a northern.  We’ve  lost  enough  lures  to  prove  it. 


We’ve  caught  some  good-sized  carp,  too,  fishing  with  live 
bait  and  bobbers.  That’s  another  fish  that’s  no  small  chal- 
lenge to  land  with  an  ultralight  and  4-pound  test. 

As  time  went  on,  we  brought  others  to  Laurel  on  our  com- 
bination camping  and  fishing  trips.  The  park  has  a beautiful, 
modern  campground  for  trailers  and  tents,  and  we’ve  taken 
nephews,  nieces,  cousins  and  friends  out  on  Laurel  Hill  Lake 
in  our  trusty  canoe.  Knowing  the  lake  as  we  do,  we  have  al- 
ways been  able  to  find  the  right  spot  for  every  9-  to  10-year- 
old  in  the  family  to  catch  a fish.  Somehow  watching  them 
lets  me  recapture  the  anticipation  and  excitement  I felt  nearly 
40  years  ago  as  I sat  on  the  bank  with  my  plastic  bucket. 

In  recent  years,  we  started  going  fishing  for  a weekend  in 
June  with  Mike  and  Doug,  our  brothers-in-law.  We  also  take 
an  annual  fall  camping  trip  in  early  October.  Fishing  all  day 
and  sitting  around  a crackling  campfire  at  night  is  a great  way 
to  become  a tighter  family. 

Like  any  other  fishing  spot,  Laurel  can  run  hot  and  cold. 
Dave  and  I have  fished  all  day  without  a bite,  and  we’ve  also 
had  some  legendary  trips  in  spring  when  everyone  has  lim- 
ited out. 

Today  the  fishing  is  kind  of  slow  for  Debbie  and  me.  We’ve 
tried  lures  and  mealworms  without  success  and  the  sun’s  get- 
ting hotter. 

“What  should  we  try  now?”  Debbie  asks. 

“When  in  doubt,  use  a nightcrawler”,  I advise.  “A 
nightcrawler  can  catch  anything.”  Q 
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Dave  Wolf 


Imagine 


Clint  is  often  irritable  and  angry  at  the 

world.  Despite  the  fact  that  I have 
known  him  for  nearly  15  years,  that 
matters  little.  My  constant  probing 
during  conversations  in  quiet  places 
elicited  the  same  answers. 

“Are  you  OK?”  I asked. 

“I’m  fine!” 

“Are  your  sure?” 

“Yeah,  I’m  sure.” 

He  had  known  that  my  questions 
were  of  genuine  concern  and  we  had 
always  shared  our  deepest  fears  and 
concerns.  But  this  time  was  different. 
Whatever  it  was,  it  was  deep  and  hurt- 
ful; deeper  than  we  had  explored  before, 
on  or  off  our  fishing  waters.  It  pained 
me  that  I could  not  reach  out  and  help 
him  in  some  way.  However,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  I could  not. 

The  last  time  we  had  parted  com- 
pany, Clint  was  apparently  on  the  verge 
of  talking,  but  in  the  letter  that  came 
later  that  month,  he  said  he  did  not 
want  to  burden  me.  I had  known  that 
Clint  had  MS,  multiple  sclerosis.  I had 
known  that  for  years.  He  did  his  best  to 
hide  it;  it  was  an  embarrassment  to  him. 

I did  not  understand  his  thinking. 
How  could  I?  I,  as  he  stated  in  his  let- 
ter, did  not  feel  numbness  in  my  ex- 
tremities. I could  still  wade  trout 
waters-even  rivers  with  stronger  cur- 
rents. I,  unlike  Clint,  could  still  cast  a 
fly  line  into  the  wind  and  feel  the  deli- 
cate take  of  a trout.  Clint  could  no 
longer  do  any  of  that.  His  MS  had  been 
in  remission  for  years.  But  now  it  was 
ravaging  his  body,  and  as  a relatively 
young  man,  he  felt  trapped  within  it- 
his  future  in  doubt. 

He  has  adjusted,  fishing  from  the 
more  stable  platform  of  a boat,  and  us- 
ing lures  flung  to  the  waters  with  a 


baitcasting  or  spinning  rod.  However, 

“I  long  to  wade  a trout  stream,  to  throw 
a fly  once  again,”  the  lengthy  letter 
read.  “Guess  I’m  just  feeling  sorry  for 
myself.” 

Clint  is  a young  man.  A man  with  a 
wife  and  children.  He  was  a strong  ath- 
lete in  his  younger  days,  not  that  far 
removed.  He  was  an  excellent  fly  tier 
and  caster,  and  could  fish  a nymph  with 
the  best  of  them.  However,  it  appeared 
that  those  days  are  past,  and  that  the 
future  does  not  seem  all  that  pleasant. 

We  have  been  friends  for  many  years- 
good  friends,  and  I have  never  viewed 
Clint  as  a “specially  challenged”  person. 
He  has  accomplished  more  than  most 
of  us  who  are  considered  healthy  indi- 
viduals. 

Clint  refuses  to  use  any  form  of  aid, 
not  even  a wading  staff.  I use  a staff 
frequently  when  fishing  rock-strewn 
river  bottoms.  He  will  not  go  fishing 
on  mild-flowing  trout  waters,  although 
I have  simply  offered  to  “go  along.”  I 
can’t  imagine  the  frustration  Clint 
must  feel,  nor  can  I feel  the  numbness 
in  the  fingers  and  in  the  feet-but  I still 
feel  his  pain. 

I know  that  I have  a deeper  under- 
standing of  what  it  must  be  like  to  be 
“disabled,”  and  I struggle  for  the  proper 
term. 

I do  know  that  I appreciate  the  work 
the  Commission  has  accomplished  and 
continues  to  provide  by  building  access 
areas  for  folks  like  my  friend.  Today, 
unlike  yesterday,  I pay  special  attention 
to  how  and  where  they  construct  them, 
and  the  thought,  time,  effort,  and  ex- 
pense that  are  put  forth  in  their  efforts. 

Perhaps  Clint  has  awakened  my  indif- 
ference to  such  areas  and  the  service 
they  provide  to  the  many  folks  like 


Clint.  I have  never  looked  on  him  as  a 
disabled,  handicapped  or  physically 
challenged  person.  He  did  not  want  my 
pity-still  doesn’t.  However,  he  does 
want  my  understanding.  Although  he 
has  lost  some  of  his  mobility,  he  has 
retained  his  pride.  He  has  fought  the 
battle  with  fierce  determination  and  he 
refuses  to  relent.  I cannot  imagine  the 
inner  strength  that  it  takes  to  do  so, 
and  I know  that  some  days  are  tougher 
for  him  than  others. 

Imagine  a body  that  does  not  allow 
you  to  do  the  things  that  you,  only  a few 
short  years  ago,  could  do  without  ef- 
fort. Imagine  the  day-in  and  day-out 
struggles  that  someone  like  Clint  faces. 
Imagine  the  strength  it  must  take  to 
adjust  on  an  annual,  monthly,  weekly, 
and  even  daily  basis. 

Clint  is  not  his  real  name-I  respect 
his  wishes  not  to  tell  others  of  his  prob- 
lems. However,  I would  like  all  of  us 
who  trot  to  our  favorite  fishing  waters, 
and  cast  in  any  manner  we  please,  to 
imagine  what  it  must  be  like  not  to  be 
able  to  do  so.  I want  all  of  us  to  under- 
stand that  our  friends  do  not  want  pity. 
They  want  only  to  be  seen  as  folks  who 
are  a lot  stronger  than  most  of  us,  those 
of  us  who  complain  at  things  as  trite  as 
missing  a good  fish,  or  a rainy  day. 

The  next  time  you  see  an  access  area 
perched  on  a lake  or  stream,  imagine  it 
as  your  only  means  of  fishing  that  wa- 
ter. Stop  and  think  and  support  the 
efforts  that  the  Commission  has  put 
forth  in  making  such  areas  available.  If 
you  have  a friend  like  Clint  or  not,  take 
one  moment  and  imagine  what  he  and 
others  with  more  severe  disabilities  go 
through  day  in  and  day  out.  I have 
learned  more  about  life  and  the  plea- 
sures we  take  for  granted  from  Clint 
than  you  could  ever  imagine.  0 
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Fishing  & Boating  Memories  Last  A Lifetime 


illustration-Ted.  Walke 


IS  THE  ICE  SAFE? 


Winter  is  when  you  dig  out  your  heavy  coat, 
mittens,  boots,  hat,  and  scarf.  And  year  after 
year,  more  and  more  people  go  out  into  the  cold 
and  enjoy  themselves  "on  the  water."  But  is 
the  ice  safe?  No  one  should  ever  travel  on  a frozen  lake, 
pond,  river,  or  stream  without  knowing  the  conditions  of 
the  ice.  The  formation  of  ice  can  be  influenced  by  several 
factors:  Weather  such  as  temperature,  wind,  and  snow; 
underground  springs;  water  quality  (is  it  clean  or  polluted?); 
the  depth  of  the  water,  and  if  there  are  any  obstructions; 
and  fish  or  plants.  Before  you  venture  onto  the  ice  for  your 
winter  fun,  here  are  some  ice  safety  tips: 


Even  if  you  are  careful  checking 
the  ice,  accidental  falls  through 
the  ice  do  occur.  Would  you 
know  what  to  do  if  your  friend 
fell  through  the  ice?  Remember 
the  safe  rescue  sequence: 
REACH,  THROW,  ROW,  GO.  The 
safest  rescue  to  perform  is  to 
REACH  with  a stick,  paddle, 
fishing  pole,  or  even  a piece 
of  clothing.  If  this  does  not 
work,  THROW  a rope,  beach 
ball,  a PFD  (personal  flotation 
device,  or  life  jacket),  or 
anything  that  floats.  If  a boat 
is  available,  ROW  or  push  it  out 
to  the  victim.  If  none  of  these 
measures  helps, 

GO  call  for  help. 


Lakes  and  ponds  do  not  freeze  at  the  same 
thickness  all  over. 

Stay  away  from  "stickups"  such  as  brush,  logs, 
plants,  and  docks.  Heat  from  the  sun  weakens  the 
ice  around  "stickups." 

When  fishing,  skating,  or  sledding,  spread  out! 
Crowds  can  add  too  much  weight  in  one  place. 
Single,  unbroken  pressure  cracks  are  probably  safe 
to  walk  on,  but  if  you  are  not  sure,  stay  away. 

Be  extra  careful  when  there  is  moving  water. 

Rivers,  streams,  and  springs  wear  away  ice  from 
underneath.  Ice  that  looks  thick  could  be  a trap 
waiting  for  you. 

Don't  be  a daredevil  or  show 
off.  Use  your  head.  If  you 
im  ^ are  not  sure 
the  ice  is  safe, 
STAY  OFF! 


THICKNESS  OF  ICE  IN  INCHES 


ICE  SAFETY  CHART 


MAXIMUM  SAFE  LOADS  FOR  IDEAL  ICE 


ACTIVITY 


LIGHT 

TRUCK 


SEVERAL 

SNOWMOBILES 


ICE 

GROUP  BOATING 


ONE 
CROSS-COUNTR 

ONE  ONE  SKIER 


ice  thickness 

■1 

can  safely  support 

4 indies 

200  pounds 

r and  gear) 

5 indies 

800  pOUndS  (one  snowmobile) 

7 inches 

1,500  pounds  (group  of  people) 

8 inches 

2,000  pounds 

graphic-Ted  Walke 


FOCUS  ON  HABITAT 


FOOD  CHAIN 


Laigemouth  Bass 

The  largemouth  bass  is  the  largest  member  of  the 
sunfish  family.  Other  family  members  include  the 
smallmouth  bass,  bluegill,  crappie,  and  pumpkinseed. 
Largemouth  bass  have  other  nicknames  such  as 
bucketmouth  and  bigmouth.  They  prefer  to  live  in  warm 
water  (68  degrees  or  warmer)  and  can  be  found  throughout 
the  United  States,  southern  Canada  and  most  of  Mexico. 
In  Pennsylvania,  largemouth  bass  may  live  in  our  larger 
rivers,  lakes  and  ponds. 

Largemouth  bass  are  game  fish.  The  average  size 
for  an  adult  is  2 to  4 pounds.  The  Pennsylvania  state 
record  is  11  pounds,  4 ounces.  Millions  of  anglers  enjoy 
fishing  for  this  species.  But  as  any  wise  angler  knows, 
the  best  way  to  catch  a largemouth  is  to  learn  everything 
you  can  about  its  habitat.  Habitats  are  the  places  in 
which  they  live,  and  they  include  foods  they  eat  and 
water  conditions  they  like. 

Bass  are  creatures  of  cover,  or  structure.  After  only 
a few  days  from  hatching  from  their  eggs,  young  fish 
seek  hiding  places  in  weeds,  floating  algae,  or  brush 
piles.  As  they  grow,  they  prefer  to  live  in  the  same  areas. 
Things  like  fallen  trees  and  stumps,  rock  piles,  lily  pads, 
and  even  boat  docks  make  great  bass  cover.  They  hide 
in  these  areas  while  waiting  to  ambush  their  prey.  These 
places  may  also  provide  shade  during  the  hot  summer 
months-a  cool  place  for  a predator  to  hang  out! 

When  largemouth  bass  are  fry  (about  an  inch  long), 
they  eat  tiny  critters  called  zooplankton.  They  also  eat 
underwater  insects  like  dragonfly  nymphs  and  diving 
beetles.  Any  bugs  that  Ml  into  the  water,  like  grasshoppers, 
Japanese  beetles,  and  caterpillars,  may  be  munched  on, 
too.  As  they  get  bigger,  they  still  eat  many  insects, 
but  they  also  begin  eating  other  small  fish. 

Once  they  become  adults,  they  are  top  predators 
in  the  food  chain.  As  the  saying  goes,  "anything  they 
can  fit  into  their  large  mouths  is  fair  game!"  Critters 
such  as  fish,  crayfish,  frogs,  snakes,  mice,  and  even  small 
birds  have  been  rumored  as  providing  a meal.  In  turn, 
young  bass  may  be  eaten  by  other  game  fish,  herons, 
ospreys,  and  snapping  turtles. 

In  a typical  farm  pond,  a food  chain  may  look  like 
this:  Phytoplankton  are  eaten  by  zooplankton, 
zooplankton  are  eaten  by  aquatic  insects,  aquatic  insects 
are  eaten  by  bluegills,  bluegills  are  eaten  by  largemouth 
bass,  and  largemouth  bass  are  eaten  by  people,  birds, 
and  snapping  turtles. 


Phytoplankton 


Zooplankton 


Dragonfly 


Bluegill 


Snapping  Turtle 


FOCUS  ON  HABITAT 


Largemouth  Bass 


Learning  the  habitat  of  the  largemouth  bass  is 
important.  We  can  protect  and  manage  the  waters  in 
which  they  live,  while  making  ourselves  better  anglers! 


o 


1 OSPREY 

2 HAWK 

3 HERON 

4 BULLFROG 

5 GREEN  SUNFISH 

6 SNAPPING  TURTLE 

7 PICKEREL 


8 LARGEMOUTH  BASS 

9 BROWN  BULLHEAD  CATFISH 

10  YELLOW  BULLHEAD  CATFISH 

11  CARP 

12  PUMPKINSEED 

13  BLUEGILL 

14  COMMON  SHINER 
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Which  Lure  Imitates 
Which  Real  Bait? 

Directions:  Match  the  artificial 
lure  with  the  real  bait  it  is 
intended  to  imitate.  You  may  use 
a real  bait  answer  more  than  once. 


ARTIFICIAL  LURE 


REAL  BAIT 


1.  Stickbait 


a.  Crayfish 


4.  Popper 


d.  Sunfish 


e.  Grasshopper 


3. 


4. 


1. 


2. 


5. 


ANSWERS  l-i 


ENA  or  ELPA?  BY  RICH  WOOD 


As  kids  grow,  their  bodies  begin  to  change.  Their  their  lives  underwater,  and  then  live  the  rest  of  their 
bones  strengthen,  they  grow  taller,  and  they  usually  have  lives  out  of  the  water  flying!  These  critters  may  go 
to  wear  larger  clothes.  Insects  grow  the  same  way.  through  three  changes,  called  incomplete  metamorphosis, 
These  changes  are  called  metamorphosis  (met-a-morph-  or  four  changes,  called  complete  metamorphosis.  An 
o-sis).  Aquatic  bugs  are  no  different.  Many  insects  begin  easier  way  to  remember  the  difference  is  ENA  or  ELPA. 


Eggs:  Insects  with  incomplete  metamorphosis  lay  their 
eggs  in  water. 


Nymphs:  Some  nymphs  look  just  like  the  adults, 
but  without  wings.  Some  look  very  different 
from  the  adult.  They  live  on  rocks,  sticks,  leaves, 
algae,  or  anything  else  that  may  be  underwater. 

Nymphs  may  shed  their  skin  as  they  grow. 

This  is  called  molting.  When  mature,  the  nymphs  change 
into  adults. 


Adults:  The  adults  emerge  from  the  nymphs.  Once  they 
become  adults,  they  fly  from  the  water  to  mate.  The 
females  then  return  to  the  water  to  lay  more  eggs,  and 
the  cycle  begins  again. 


Eggs:  ELPA  bugs  hatch  from  eggs  laid  in  the  water. 


Larva:  Larvae  hatch  from  eggs.  Many  larvae  have 
soft  bodies.  Caddisfly  larvae  build  cases  of  small 
pebbles  or  sticks  around  their  bodies. 


Pupa:  Some  pupa  may  look  just  like  a cocoon. 
They  may  be  inactive  and  not  feed  on  anything. 
During  the  pupal  stage,  the  critter  is  preparing 
for  its  final  change  into  an  adult. 


Adult:  Once  changed  into  an  adult,  the  pupa  comes 
out  of  its  "cocoon."  It  swims  to  the  surface  and  flies 
away.  The  adults  mate,  and  eggs  are  laid  in  the  water. 
Although  there  are  many  differences  between  ENA  and 
ELPA  insects,  one  thing  is  certain:  They  all  play  an  important 
role  in  the  aquatic  food  chain. 


stonefly  stages 


ENA  are  the  three  letters  that  stand  for  stages  of  incomplete 
metamorphosis:  Egg,  Nymph,  and  Adult.  ENA  bugs  include 
stoneflies,  mayflies,  dragonflies,  and  damselflies. 


caddisfly  stages 


ELPA  are  the  stages  of  complete  metamorphosis:  Egg, 
Larva,  Pupa,  and  Adult.  ELPA  bugs  include  caddisflies, 
dobsonflies,  craneflies,  midges,  mosquitoes,  and  water 
beetles. 


ELPA 


CONSERVE 


Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 

P.O.  Box  67000 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000 


LIFE  JACKETS 
They  Float 
YOU  DON'T! 


PLAY,  MORE  THAN 
A NEWSLETTER! 

You  can  look  forward  to  seeing  the 
Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth  (PLAY) 
newsletter  in  PA  Angler  & Boater  four  times 
each  year.  But  to  get  the  full  benefits  of 
membership  in  PLAY,  you  need  to  complete  the 
coupon  below.  Full  membership  in  PLAY  is  only 
$3.00  per  year.  Members  receive  the  PLAY 
Newsletter,  a collectible  patch,  tacklebox 
stickers,  a good  luck  fishing  hook  and  several 
activity  pages.  Sign  up  your  favorite  youngster 
for  PLAY  or  be  prepared  to  share  your  copy  of 


PATCHES ! SUBSCRIBE  TO 


Limited-edition  patches  sell  for  $4.71  each  plus  29  cents  state  sales  tax  (only 
items  shipped  to  PA  addresses)  for  a total  of  $5  each.  Please  include  $2 
for  shipping  orders  under  $10  and  $3  for  shipping  orders  of  $10  or  more. 


quantity 

actual  size=4  3/s”  wide  by  3 1/a’  wide 

total 

1997  Rainbow  darter  patch 

1998  Copperhead  snake  patch 

1999  Leopard  frog  patch 

Shipping  total 

Amount  enclosed 

Name. 


Age 


Pennsylvania  • League  • of  • Angling  • Youth 

The  Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth  is  an  educational 
program  designed  to  reach  youngsters.  Members  receive  a col- 
orful sew-on  patch,  quarterly  newsletter,  publications,  access  to 
the  PLAY  Correspondence  Center  and  more. 

It's  a bargain  at  only  S3. 00  a year.  Sign  up  today! 


Name 


Age 


Address 


Address 


City State Zip 

Make  checks  payable  to:  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Mail  to: 
Pennsylvania  Fish  8 Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 


♦ City State  Zip 

♦ Make  checks  payable  to:  Pennsylvania  Fish  8 Boat  Commission.  Mail  to: 

♦ Pennsylvania  Fish  8 Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 


o. 


A.  Collector  Timepiece 


Clip  it  on  a belt  loop,  knapsack,  sportsbag,  briefcase  or  handbag.  These 
rugged  timepieces  will  stand  up  to  the  test  of  time  and  outdoor 
exposure,  and  still  look  great. 

PRICE  $51.89  (+3.11  tax) 


B.  Barlow  Pocket  Knife/ 
Scissors 

Featuring  the  Conserve  2000 
logo. 

PRICE  $8.02  (+.48  tax) 

C.  Collector  Pin 

Featuring  the  Conserve  2000  logo 
comes  with  a protective  plastic 
case. 

PRICE  $4.72  (+.28  tax) 


D.Tin  Sign 

Featuring  the  1999 
Pennsylvania  Trout 
Stamp  design.  Size 
ll”xl5”. 

PRICE  $17.00  (+1.02  tax) 


E.  Pewter  Letter  Opener 

This  two-sided  letter  opener 
features  the  Conserve  2000  and 
the  Resource  First  logos. 
Beautifully  crafted  and  durable. 

PRICE  $17.92  (+1.08  tax) 


F./G.  Pewter  Stocking 
Truck  & Susquehanna 
Railcar 

Especially  designed  to  capture  the 
PF&BC  stocking  fleet.  Each 
replica  is  mounted  on  a solid 
walnut  base  and  ready  for 
display.  Lead-free  pewter.  Model 
size  4 1/2”. 


F.  TRUCK  PRICE  $44.34  (+2.66  tax) 

G.  RAILCAR  PRICE  $39.00  (+2.34  tax) 


H.  Travel  Mug 

Featuring  the  Conserve  2000  logo 
and  the  1999  Trout/Salmon 
Stamp  design. 

PRICE  $4.72  (+.28  tax) 


I.  Beretta  Collector  Knife 

The  1999  knife  is  limited  to  only  500  numbered  and  dated 
knives.  The  ultra-slim  profile  allows  the  knife  to  ride  easily 
in  your  pocket.  The  armored,  scratch-resistant  coating 
provides  a distinctive,  handsome  appearance.  The  knife 
features  a skeletonized  blade  design  and  is  enhanced  by  the 
copper/gold  alloy  Beretta  medallion  embedded  in  the  scales. 

PRICE  $45.28  (+2.72  tax) 


...supporting  the 
conservation  of 
Pennsylvania  waters 


J.  Henley  Shirt 

(adult)  M,  L,  XL,  (XXL  add  $2) 
available  in  colors:  Ash,  Green, 
Black,  Navy.  Embroidered. 


K.  Sweatshirt 

(adult)  M,  L,  XL,  (XXL  add  $2) 
available  in  colors:  Ash,  Green, 
Black,  Navy.  Embroidered. 


L.  Outer  Banks  Golf  Shirt 

(adult)  M,  L,  XL,  (XXL  add  $2) 
available  in  colors:  Gray,  Green, 
Black,  Navy.  Embroidered. 


M.  Denim  Shirt 

(adult)  M,  L,  XL,  (XXL  add  $2) 
available  in  colors:  Light  Blue  & 
Forest  Green.  Embroidered. 


Long  sleeve  PRICE  $21.00 
Short  sleeve  PRICE  $19.00 

N.  Dress  Hat 

White  with  blue  visor.  Gray  with 
blue  visor,  or  Camo-print. 
Embroidered. 


PRICE  $12.00 


9 oz.  heavy  weight  PRICE  $25.00 

0.  Conserve  2000  Patch 

PRICE  $4.72  (+.28  tax) 


PfNWTVANM  FISH  & MM  f COMMIWO* 


100%  combed  cotton  PRICE  $25.00 

P.  Stamp  Folder 

A larger  version  of  the  1999  PA 
Trout  Stamp.  Limited  to  5000 
signed  and  numbered.  4”x  4” 

PRICE  $15.00  (+.90  tax) 


Order  Form 


PRICE  $27.00 

Q.  T-Shirt 

(adult)  M,  L,  XL,  XXL 
available  in  colors:  Ash,  White. 
Silk  screened  logo. 

PRICE  $12.00 


“The  Day  I Didn 't  Catch  a Shad  ’ 


by  Terry  Brady 


He  had  tapped  into  the  current  of  this 

wild,  free-flowing  river,  and  now  the 
electricity  of  the  moment  lit  his  face 
with  a broad  smile.  Finally,  he  thought, 
the  long  wait  had  paid  off.  It  was  near- 
ing 6 p.m.  when  his  fishing  pole  arched 
upriver,  following  a fish  that  before  had 
been  unknown  to  him.  He  had  read 
about  this  fish,  and  heard  about  it  from 
older  anglers.  Now  he  felt  its  power, 
glimpsed  its  shining,  silver  sides,  and 
appreciated  its  fighting  spirit  for  the 
first  time. 

The  angler  was  just  13,  but  shad  fish- 
ing on  the  Delaware  River  dates  back 
almost  to  the  birth  of  the  mountains 
that  flanked  him  near  Easton.  On  that 
May  evening,  his  hip  boots  dug  into 
river  sand  once  stirred  by  moccasins  of 
the  Delaware  and  Lenape  tribes. 

For  generations,  fishermen  each 
spring  have  lined  the  river’s  banks  and 
launched  boats  into  its  waters,  hoping 
to  intercept  these  tasty  swimmers  on 
their  annual  pilgrimage  upriver  to 
propagate  the  species.  Through  pol- 
lution, talk  of  dams,  drought,  and 
roaring  spring  runoffs,  the  Ameri- 
can shad  has  returned  each  year. 

Back  from  the  saltwater  off  the 
coast  of  Maine,  bound  for  the  head- 
waters of  the  Delaware.  There,  the  roe 
shad  deposits  her  eggs,  the  buck,  his 
milt,  and  a circle  of  life  goes  on. 

For  the  young  angler  battling  his  first 
shad,  a decision  loomed.  Would  he 
break  or  rejoin  that  circle  by  commit- 
ting the  fish  to  ice  chest  or  current? 

The  fish  would  decide. 

With  a surge  of  powerful  muscles 
that  had  propelled  it  through  coastal 
tides  and  swollen  rivers,  it  was  free  of 
lure  and  line.  A collective  groan 
rose  from  the  knot  of  older  fisher- 
men watching  the  youngster  from 
above.  None  looked  down  at  him, 
but  one  offered  encouragement: 

“Go  back  and  get  another  one,  kid. 
They’re  out  there.” 

I saw  my  son’s  shoulders  sag.  For 
almost  10  hours  he  had  cast  his  shad 
dart  repeatedly  into  a river  that  had 
been  barren  for  him,  but  not  for  others. 
Dutifully  he  netted  two  fish  for  his 
father’s  friend  who  never  had  sought 
shad  before. 


With  just  a touch  of  envy,  he  watched 
his  dad’s  co-worker  arrive,  make  two 
casts  and  land  one  fish.  Others  would 
take  home  shad.  He  carried  away  the 
blues. 

But  he  wanted  to  take  back  more, 
because  he  had  made  a promise  to  a 
very  special  lady  in  his  life.  Her  eyes 
misted  with  memories,  his  grand- 
mother often  would  tell  him  how  hard 
times  yielded  to  happy  times  when  the 
shad  were  running. 

For  a few  fleeting  Friday  evenings, 
when  lilac  and  dogwood  bloomed  in 
sparse  open  space  outside  their  Phila- 
delphia apartment,  a young  married 
couple  forgot  their  troubles  and  feasted 
on  the  fruit  of  the  season.  To  the  auto 
worker  and  his  wife,  their  tomorrows 
would  bring  the  renewed  threats  of  steel 


With  just  a touch  of  envy,  he 
watched  his  dad}s  co-worker 
arrive,  make  two  casts  and 
land  one  fish.  Others  would 
take  home  shad.  He  carried 
away  the  blues. 


strikes  and  recessions  of  the  1950s,  and 
the  tight  budget  restraints  on  feeding 
four  mouths  in  a small  third-floor 
apartment. 

“Your  grandfather  loved  his  fish,  but 
fresh  shad  always  was  his  favorite  meal. 
Mine,  too,”  my  mom  told  my  son.  The 
reminder  came  often  in  the  eight  years 
since  shad  dinners,  and  her  fisherman, 
became  memories. 

The  night  before  we  headed  east  to 
the  Delaware,  my  son  made  a promise 
he  would  not  keep.  I had  seen  dejection 
on  the  young  face  before,  when  third 
strikes  were  called  on  outside  corners 
and  slick  running  backs  left  him  grab- 
bing only  air.  There  always  were  future 
games,  just  as  there  would  be  future 
fishing  trips. 

But  he  did  not  want  to  hear  that  now. 
He’d  promised  his  grandmother  a fresh 
shad  dinner  and  he  had  only  a tale  to 
offer. 

Did  he  listen  on  the  long  ride  home 
as  father  and  friend  told  him  to  savor 
the  day?  For  two  men  who  have  fished 
together  45  years,  the  big  ones  lost  al- 
ways stayed  locked  in  focus  in  our 
mind’s  eye. 

Was  that  a groan  detected  from  the 
darkness  in  the  back  seat  as  we  turned 
philosophical  on  our  young  listener? 
Fishing  is  so  much  like  life,  we  offered. 
Good  days  on  the  water  are  like  so  man}' 
other  of  life’s  bounties.  We  tend  to  take 
them  for  granted.  Sometimes  it  takes  a 
loss  or  two,  streamside  or  otherwise,  to 
jolt  us  into  appreciating  what  we  al- 
ready have. 

The  three  of  us  heading  home  that 
Saturday  night  in  1997  knew  why  we 
had  stayed  at  the  river  so  long.  My  wife 
did  not.  She  did  not  want  to  hear 
about  quality  time,  a youth’s  quest, 
or  the  second  chance.  Why,  she  de- 
manded, were  we  rolling  in  eight 
hours  after  I said  we  would? 
“Sometimes,  I think  fishing  is  the 
only  thing  that  means  anything  to  you,” 
she  chastised. 

Fishing?  Not  me.  I was  busy  working 
on  a page  in  our  son’s  thickening  scrap- 
book of  memories.  He  and  I quickly 
picked  a title  for  that  Saturday  entry: 
“The  day  I didn’t  catch  a shad-but 
Dad  caught  heck.”0 
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Outboard  Engine  maintenance 


by  John  P.  Kaufman 

Small  outboard  engines  are  designed  and  built  to 
give  years  of  trouble-free  service  with  a minimum  of 
effort.  Several  maintenance  tasks,  if  attended  to 
regularly,  can  keep  your  outboard  engine  in  good 
working  order.  Failure  to  meet  this  minimum  will 
surely  bring  an  early  demise  even  to  the  best-built 
engine.  With  the  proper  maintenance,  a good  out- 
board can  last  more  than  30  years. 

The  first  step  for  any  outboard  is  the  removal  of  the  lower 
unit  bolts.  When  the  bolts  are  removed,  coat  the  entire  bolt 
with  an  anti-seize  compound,  a gasket  sealant  (no  copper  con- 
tent), or  even  petroleum  jelly.  This  small  step  helps  greatly 
when  the  lower  unit  must  be  removed  to  replace  the  water 
pump  or  other  internal  components. 

The  steering  shaft  and  possibly  other  components  of  the 
motor  will  have  grease  fittings.  These  fittings  should  be 
greased  regularly  with  a high-quality  marine  grease  incorporat- 
ing Teflon(r).  If  this  is  not  accomplished,  the  steering  or  other 
areas  will  begin  to  stiffen.  When  this  occurs,  it  may  require  a 
major  costly  repair  to  loosen  the  offending  component. 

There  are  several  areas  on  most  outboards  that  require  lu- 
brication using  a moisture-displacing  lubricant  with  a long 
tube.  Follow  this  lubrication  with  a liberal  dose  of  spray 
lithium  grease  (white  grease).  The  areas  are  indicated  by  a 
stub  of  metal  with  a small  hole  in  the  center.  The  spray  tube 
is  placed  into  the  hole  and  the  lubricant  is  injected. 

Lower  unit 

The  lower  unit  of  the  outboard  should  be  flushed  with  each 
use.  This  is  often  impractical  if  the  engine  is  used  on  a tender 
because  it  may  rarely  be  near  a fresh  water  hose.  Under  this 
circumstance,  flush  the  engine  with  water  as  often  as  possible. 

Small  outboard  engines  are  designed  and 
built  to  give  years  of  trouble-free  service 
with  minimum  effort.  Several 
maintenance  tasks  can  keep  your 
outboard  engine  in  good  working  order. 
Failure  to  meet  this  minimum  will  surely 
bring  an  early  demise  even  to  the  best- 
built  engine.  With  the  proper 
maintenance,  a good  outboard  can  last 
more  than  30  years. 


The  lower  unit  of  an  outboard  motor  can  be  flushed  easily 
by  using  a pair  of  “ear  muffs.”  This  device,  available  at  all 
marine  stores,  slips  over  the  water  intake  screens  on  both 
sides  of  the  lower  unit.  These  screens  are  generally  located 
forward  of  the  prop,  below  the  cavitation  plate.  After  the 
muff  is  in  place,  connect  a garden  hose  and  turn  on  the  water 
with  just  a little  pressure.  Start  the  engine  and  allow  it  to  idle 
for  three  to  five  minutes.  This  flushes  the  water  from  the 
engine’s  cooling  system.  This  operation  is  vital  if  the  engine 
is  used  in  salt  water,  brackish  water,  or  in  zebra  mussel-in- 
fested areas.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  use  a hot  water  flush,  if 
possible. 

Caution:  Hearing  protection  is  suggested  because  an  out- 
board engine  is  extremely  loud  when  the  engine  is  out  of  the 
water. 

Lower  unit  oil 

One  of  the  most  important  routine  maintenance  steps  is 
regularly  checking  and  changing  the  lower  unit  oil.  Water 
penetration  into  the  lower  unit  oil  is  not  an  uncommon  oc- 
currence. The  water  degrades  the  oil  and  retards  lubrication, 
so  it  is  prudent  to  check  the  oil  monthly  and  change  it  at  the 
first  sign  of  degradation.  The  oil  should  be  changed  every  six 
months  regardless  of  its  state. 

To  check  the  lower  unit  oil,  you  must  have  the  engine  level 
and  in  the  down  position.  Remove  the  machine  screw  located 
slightly  above  the  cavitation  plate.  If  oil  flows  out  or  the  oil  is 
level  with  the  hole,  the  oil  level  is  sufficient.  If  oil  is  below  the 
hole,  or  the  oil  is  discolored  (light  brown  or  white),  the  oil 
must  be  changed.  If  the  oil  is  discolored,  remove  an  oil 
sample  and  have  an  authorized  service  center  check  the 
sample.  It  may  be  water  penetration  or  a much  more  costly 
situation.  A trained  eye  will  know  at  a glance. 

To  change  the  lower  unit  oil,  remove  the  machine  screw 
located  in  the  lower  unit  forward  and  slightly  lower  than  the 
center  of  the  prop.  Place  a large  coffee  can  under  this  open- 
ing to  catch  the  waste  oil.  Next,  remove  the  top  screw,  if  you 
have  reinstalled  it  after  checking  the  oil  level,  and  allow  all 
the  oil  to  drain  from  the  lower  unit. 

Replace  the  oil  with  the  proper  lubricant  as  recommended 
by  the  engine  manufacturer.  This  task  is  easiest  when  you 
purchase  a pump  or  use  the  quart-size  or  larger  oil  container 
with  a pointed  tip.  Insert  the  pump  end  or  the  tip  tightly  into 
the  lower  screw  hole.  Pump  in  the  oil  or  squeeze  the  bottle 
until  oil  flows  from  the  top  hole.  Replace  the  top  machine 
screw  first.  Remove  the  pump  or  bottle  and  quickly  install  the 
lower  machine  screw. 

Tune-up 

Outboard  engines  built  after  the  mid-1970s  rarely  have 
point  sets.  Engines  built  before  that  time  will  have  one  set  of 
points  for  each  cylinder.  The  newer  engines  will  simply  need 
the  plugs  changed  regularly  while  the  older  models  will  also 
need  the  point  sets  changed. 
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Refer  to  your 
engine  owner’s 
manual  for  the 
correct  gap 
settings  for  the 
plugs  and  point 
set.  To  change 
the  spark  plugs, 
start  by  setting 
the  gap  of  the 
new  plugs,  using  a 
feeler  gauge  (left) 
or  a gapping  tool. 
Failure  to  replace 
the  spark  plugs  at 
specified  intervals 
can  cause  the 
plugs  to  misfire. 
Misfring  can 
damage  the 
powerhead,  which 
could  require 
major,  expensive 
repair. 


A few  steps  should  be  taken  to  assure  a professional  quality 
tune  up,  both  in  performance  and  appearance.  Attach  the 
“ear  muffs”  and  start  the  water  flow.  Warm  the  engine  to  half 
its  operating  temperature.  When  the  engine  has  reached  this 
temperature,  spray  carburetor  cleaner  into  the  carburetor. 

This  cleans  the  engine’s  fuel  intake  system.  The  same  prod- 
uct can  be  used  on  the  carburetor  exterior  to  clean  off  any 
residue  or  grime.  Allow  the  engine  to  idle  until  the  exhaust  is 
burning  clean,  at  which  time  the  engine  should  be  shut  down. 

A clean  engine  has  many  advantages.  It  is  easier  to  work 
on,  it  is  easier  to  spot  fluid  leaks  on  a clean  engine,  and  it  will 
run  cooler  and  will  appear  professionally  maintained.  Still, 
many  people  believe  this  simple  step  to  be  a waste  of  time. 

While  the  engine  is  still  warm  from  cleaning  the  carbure- 
tor, use  an  engine  cleaning  product  to  remove  all  the  grease 
and  grime  from  the  outside  of  the  engine.  Be  certain  the  car- 
buretor is  well-covered  before  you  apply  this  product  to  the 
engine.  Follow  the  manufacturer’s  directions  for  the  applica- 
tion and  removal  of  the  products  you  have  chosen. 

After  the  engine  has  been  cleaned  and  has  had  time  to  cool, 
you  can  start  replacing  the  different  tuneup  components.  I 
have  a routine  I use  for  every  engine  I tune.  I stay  with  this 
routine  repeatedly.  In  doing  so,  I find  I do  not  forget  any  of 
the  necessary  steps.  You  can  adjust  my  tuneup  routine  to 
your  liking,  but  don’t  skip  any  steps.  Refer  to  your  engine 
owner’s  manual  for  the  correct  gap  settings  for  the  plugs  and 
point  set. 

Start  by  setting  the  gap  of  the  new  plugs,  using  a feeler 
gauge  or  a gapping  tool.  The  gapping  tool  loosely  resembles 
a pair  of  pliers  and  is  designed  to  keep  the  gap  constant 
across  the  tip  of  the  plug.  Working  only  on  one  of  the  cylin- 
ders at  a time,  disconnect  the  plug  wire,  remove  the  old  plug, 
install  the  new  plug,  and  reattach  the  plug  wire.  By  working 
on  one  cylinder  at  a time  you  do  not  run  the  risk  of  connect- 


ing the  plug  wire  to  the  wrong  spark  plug. 

After  all  the  spark  plugs  have  been  changed,  remove  the 
flywheel.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  removing  the  flywheel 
retaining  nut  in  the  center  of  the  flywheel  and  using  a fly- 
wheel puller.  If  this  tool  is  unavailable,  use  two  screwdrivers, 
one  placed  under  opposite  sides  of  the  flywheel,  to  pry  up  the 
flywheel.  As  you  pry  up  on  the  flywheel,  tap  the  top  of  the 
shaft  with  a brass  hammer.  Be  certain  to  install  the  fly  wheel 
retaining  nut  partially  on  the  shaft  threads.  This  step  pro- 
tects them  from  damage  by  the  hammer. 

Replace  the  points,  condenser,  and  if  necessary,  the  wires 
and  coil.  Remove  and  install  only  one  component  at  a time. 
You  may  need  an  ignition  wrench  set  and  ignition  screwdriver 
to  complete  this  work.  Be  certain  to  use  the  small  capsule  of 
grease  to  lubricate  the  shaft  cam  lobes  (the  part  of  the  shaft 
on  which  the  points  ride). 

After  the  points  are  installed,  they  need  to  be  adjusted.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  points  must  rest  on  the  high  side  of  the 
distributor  shaft  lobe.  You  can  turn  the  engine  to  get  the 
points  on  the  high  side  by  threading  the  nut  onto  the  shaft 
and  turning  it  with  a socket  and  socket  wrench.  Be  certain  to 
turn  the  engine  in  the  direction  of  its  rotation.  When  the 
points  are  resting  at  the  proper  location,  slightly  loosen  the 
screw  holding  the  points  in  place.  Slide  the  proper  size  feeler 
gauge  between  the  two  contact  points  on  the  point  set  and 
tighten  the  screw.  Remove  and  reinsert  the  feeler  gauge.  As 
you  are  doing  this  you  should  see  no  movement  in  the  contact 
points.  Tighten  the  screw  and  check  the  gap. 

When  all  the  components  are  properly  installed  and  ad- 
justed, the  flywheel  can  be  installed.  Tighten  the  flywheel  to 
the  correct  torque  setting. 

Remember  that  maintenance  is  the  key  to  an  outboard 
engine’s  longevity.  With  a little  care,  these  engines  can  last 
for  years,  without  leaving  you  stranded  at  the  dock.0 
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The  Black  Ghost 

by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 


Streamers,  or  streamer  flies,  as  they  are 
often  called,  represent  baitfish,  an  impor- 
tant staple  in  the  diets  of  large  trout,  bass, 
the  pike  family,  and  virtually  all  predatory 
fish.  Around  1880,  Theodore  Gordon 
originated  the  idea  of  a minnowlike  arti- 
ficial bait  dressed  with  feathers  of  suffi- 
cient lightness  to  allow  use  with  a fly  rod. 
He  concocted  several  versions  of  the 
“Bumblepuppy”  and  was  highly  success- 
ful with  them  in  the  capture  of  large 
gamefish.  The  idea  caught  on  and  was  soon 
embellished  by  Herb  Welch,  a prominent 
angler,  fly  dresser,  and  taxidermist  of 
Rangely  Lakes  in  Maine.  His  aim  was  to 
produce  flies  suggesting  smelt,  a favorite 
food  of  the  large  brook  trout  and  land- 
locked salmon  that  were  abundant  in  the 
lakes  in  his  area. 

With  contrasting  wings 
and  body,  the  Black  Ghost 
shows  up  well  when  the 
water  is  a tad  off-color. 


The  most  talented  of  the  early  streamer 
tiers  seemed  to  be  concentrated  in  New 
England,  and  especially  in  Maine.  Gardner 
Percy  and  Bert  Quimby  followed  Herb 
Welch’s  lead,  and  A.W.  Ballou  developed 
the  first  marabou  streamer  patterns.  Bill 
Edson  contributed  his  Light  and  Dark 
Tiger  patterns,  which  remain  popular  to 
this  day.  Perhaps  the  most  gifted  of  the 
early  streamer  fly  dressers  was  Carrie 
Stevens,  headquarted  at  Upper  Dam  Pool 
in  Maine.  Her  most  famous  pattern  is  the 
Grey  Ghost,  and  it  is  assumed  she  was 
responsible  for  the  Black  Ghost  as  well.  Her 
flies  had  such  an  elegance  about  them  that 
those  few  examples  of  the  craft  that  still 
exist  today  may  be  expected  to  bring  huge 
sums  in  the  collector’s  market. 

The  term  “streamer”  has  become  a ge- 
neric designation  of  all  baitfish  patterns, 
whether  dressed  with  wings  of  hackle  feath- 
ers or  hair.  The  Black  Ghost  uses  four  white 
hackles,  paired  and  matched  with  convex 
surfaces  facing  each  other.  Either  neck  or 
saddle  hackles  may  be  used.  However,  I 


prefer  saddle  hackles  because  their  finer 
ribs  allow  the  wings  to  “breathe”  more 
freely  in  the  water. 

Fly  tiers  vary  in  their  concept  of  relative 
wing  size  in  streamers  but  most  prefer  a 
wing  length  of  about  l '/ 4 to  1 ‘/2  times 
the  overall  hook  length.  These  ratios  per- 
mit a reasonable  overhang  at  the  rear  of 
the  fly  without  jeopardizing  its  hooking 
abilities.  The  extremely  long  wings  found 
on  saltwater  streamers  are  generally  not 
feasible  for  freshwater  use.  The  fish  we 
seek  in  lakes  and  streams  are  considerably 
smaller  on  average  than  their  saltwater 
cousins,  and  overly  long  wings  are  apt  to 
incur  short  strikes. 

Most  long-shank  streamer  hooks  are 
forged  of  heavier  wire  than  normal,  and 
their  extra  weight  helps  the  fly  make  a quick 
entry  through  the  film.  However,  there  are 
times  when  additional  weight  is  necessary 
to  reach  fish  in  fast,  deep  water.  There  are 
several  methods  of  weighting  flies  and  each 
has  its  advocates.  Perhaps  the  most  popular 


Dressing: 
Black  Ghost 

Hook: 

1 2 to  1 4,  3X  or  4X  long. 

Thread: 

Black  6/0,  prewaxed. 

Body: 

Black  floss. 

Tails: 

Small  bunch  of  yellow 
hackle  fibers. 

Wing: 

Four  neck  or  saddle  hackles. 

Ribbing: 

Medium  silver  mylar  tinsel. 

is  the  use  of  splitshot  crimped  to  the  leader 
a foot  or  so  above  the  fly.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, this  method  adds  weight  to  the  leader, 
not  the  fly,  but  it  nevertheless  achieves  the 
desired  effect.  Still,  there  are  anglers  who 
dislike  the  floppy  feel  of  shot-rigged  leaders 
and  prefer  to  weight  their  streamers  di- 
rectly. Many  other  tiers  wind  lead,  cop- 
per, or  brass  wire  around  the  shank  in  close 
turns  before  dressing  the  fly. 

In  my  favorite  weighting  scheme,  I bind 
one  or  two  strips  of  lead  wire  lengthwise 
underneath  the  shank.  This  arrangement 
lowers  the  fly’s  center  of  gravity  and  en- 
sures that  the  fly  will  swim  upright  in  the 
water. 

Finally,  any  streamer  may  be  dressed 
“beadhead  style.”  Here  the  added  weight 
of  the  brass  bead  serves  to  keep  the  fly 
submerged. 

Whichever  method  you  use,  remember 
that  overweighting  should  be  avoided 
because  it  kills  the  fly’s  swimming  action. 

With  contrasting  wings  and  body,  the 
Black  Ghost  shows  up  well  when  the  wa- 
ter is  a tad  off-color.  As  in  other  stream- 
ers with  flexible  hackle  wings,  it  is  capable 
of  minnowlike  action  with  little  coaxing 
from  the  angler.  Particularly  in  broken, 
tumbling  water  it  can  be  cast  quartering 
upstream  and  left  to  its  own  devices  as  it 
drifts  downstream,  wriggling,  squirming, 
fluttering  and  floundering  like  a wounded 
baitfish.  All  the  angler  must  do  is  mend 
line  as  needed  and  be  alert  for  the  strike. 

o 
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. Tie  in  the  thread  behind  the  eye  and  wind  it  back  to  the  bend. 
Tie  in  a small  bunch  of  yellow  hackle  fibers  as  tails.  Wind  over 
the  fiber  butts  and  continue  to  wind  the  thread  to  the 
original  tie-in. 


3 . 


Wind  the  floss  to  form  the  body,  as  shown. 
Tie  off  and  trim  the  excess. 


. Behind  the  eye  tie  in  a 6-inch  length  each  of  floss  and  tinsel, 
floss  on  top.  Wind  over  both  to  the  bend  and  return  the 
thread  to  the  original  tie-in.  Trim  the  excess  floss  and  tinsel. 


4. 


Wind  the  tinsel  in  equally  spaced  turns. 
Tie  off  and  trim  the  excess. 


5,  Tie  in  the  hackle,  wind  three  turns,  and  tie  off. 
Trim  the  excess. 


. Select  four  hackles  of  similar  size,  match  them,  determine  their 
length,  and  strip  away  the  unneeded  fibers.  Tie  them  in 
together  by  their  ribs  with  several  firm  turns  and  trim  the 
excess  ribs.  Wind  a neat  head,  whip  finish,  and  apply 
head  lacquer. 
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John  D.  Hoover,  Etters,  proudly 
admires  the  1 6 '/2-inch,  pound-and- 
a-ha  If  golden  rainbow  trout  he  caught 
in  Yellow  Breeches  Creek  last  June. 
The  trout  took  a nightcrawler. 


D.A.  Neumann,  Coopersburg,  caught 
this  1 7-inch  carp  last  October  on  the 
northern  Bucks  County  portion  of  the 
Delaware  River.  The  carp  grabbed 
a ’/8-ounce  jig  with  a white  plastic  tail. 


Brandon  Price,  age  6,  shows  his  first 
“big  fish,  ” a 1 9-inch  largemouth  bass 
he  caught  last  fall  in  a southern  York 
County  pond.  Nice  fish,  Brandon! 


Memories  To  Last  A Lifetime 


Maria  DeAugustino  shows  the  1 9-inch 
golden  rainbow  trout  she  caught  in 
Neshannock  Creek,  Mercer  County. 


Eric  T.  Zeiders,  1 1,  expresses  his 
gratitude  for  the  trout  he  caught  last 
May  at  the  Marysville  (Perry  County) 
Fishing  Derby. 


Kevin  Marson,  age  9,  caught  this  13- 
inch  crappie  in  Lake  Arthur,  Moraine 
State  Park,  last  May.  The  fish  weighed 
1 /i  pounds,  and  earned  Kevin  a Junior 
Angler’s  Award. 


Robin  Evans,  Spring  City,  shows  the 
26-pound,  7-ounce  striped  bass  he 
caught  in  Raystown  Lake  last  October. 
The  striper,  which  measured  38  inches 
long,  is  the  largest  fish  he’s  ever  caught. 


Sid  Brown,  Greensburg,  shows  the  22- 
inch  largemouth  bass  he  caught  last 
September  in  Glendale  Lake,  Prince 
Gallitzin  State  Park,  Cambria  County. 
The  bass  took  a crankbait.  The  fsh 
weighed  about  six  pounds. 


Frank  A.  Saunoras,  McDonald,  earned 
a Catch-and-Release  Award  for  this 
4-pound,  1 9/ 2-inch  small  mouth  bass. 
Frank  caught  the  fish  last  June  on  a 
crankbait  in  Conneaut  Lake. 


Jake  McCurdy,  Derry,  PA,  shows  the 
22-inch  brown  trout  he  caught  in 
Loyalhanna  Creek,  Westmoreland 
County,  on  opening  day  last  year.  The 
fsh  took  a spinner. 
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Pond  and  Stream 
Study  Guide 

How  many  times  have  you  been  on  the  water, 
encountered  a critter,  and  didn't  know  what  it  was?  There 
are  some  field  guides  and  plenty  of  textbooks  available, 
but  most  were  written  for  scientists  or  college  students. 
That's  why  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  assembled  a 
guide  to  help  Pennsylvanians  learn  more  about  aquatic 
organisms.  It  was  specifically  designed  to  help  educators 
when  doing  pond  or  creek  studies  with  their  students. 
However,  most  anglers  and  boaters  will  also  find  the 
guide  useful. 


How  to  get  this  chart 

After  April  1,  1999,  educators  may  request  up  to 
five  copies  of  this  single-page  guide,  printed  on  waterproof 
paper.  They  may  also  request  up  to  35  copies  printed 
on  plain  poster  paper  for  their  students.  Requests  by 
educators  must  be  made  on  school,  center,  organization, 
or  park  letterhead.  PA  Angler  and  Boater  readers  may 
request  one  copy  printed  on  waterproof  paper  for  their 
personal  use. 

To  request  a copy,  write:  Pond  and  Stream  Study 
Guide , Publications  Section,  P.0.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg 
PA  17106-7000.  Please  allow  two  to  four  weeks  for  delivery. 
This  offer  is  good  while  supply  lasts. 


Interpreting  Physical  and  Chemical  Factors 

Water  Temperature  and  Fish 


COLDWATER  FISH 


COOLWATER  FISH: 


Fish  that  require  water  temperatures 
less  than  70  degrees  to  grow 
and  reproduce. 

Fish  that  require  temperatures  higher 
than  65  degrees  but  less  than 
75  degrees  to  grow  and  reproduce. 


WARMWATER  FISH: 


Fish  that  require  water  temperatures 
higher  than  75  degrees  to  grow 
and  reproduce. 


Fish  Commonly  Found  in  Aquatic  Field 
Studies  and  Temperature  Preferences 


22| Rainbow  trout,  brown  trout,  brook  trout,  blacknose  dace,  sculpin 


Fallfish,  darter,  creek  chub,  shiner,  sucker,  smallmouth  bass 


^fflMadtom,  largemouth  bass,  bluegill,  redbreast  sunfish, 


catfish 


Key  to  Macroinvertebrat 


i 

Single  Shell 

1 r 


spiral,  coiled 

opening  on  right 


Gilled  Snail  Orb  Snail 


Shells 


Double  Shell 


conical  tiny  white  2 to  8 inches 


Fingernail  Mussel 
Clam 


Legs 


With  Tentacle: 
Brushes  or  Tai 


i 

long  breathing 
tube 


Rat  tailed 
Maggot 
Larva 


I 

two  fringed 
tails 


Water  Snipe 
Fly  Larva 


smooth  "stiff", 
small  head 


Horsefly 

Larva 


large,  grey  w 
tentacles 


Cranefly 

Larva 


10+  Legs 


walks  on  bottom 


Isopod  or 
Aquatic 
Sowbug 


No  Obvious  Tails 


Four  Pairs  of  Legs 
_L_ 


l — 

tiny,  swims 
in  water 

I 

m 

Water 

Mite 


1 

runs  on 
top  of  water 

I 


No  Wings 


1 T 

small  crawls  swims  movil 
on  bottom  hind  legs  alter { 

I I 


Riffle  Beetle 


Water! 

ScavengJ 

Beetle! 


One  or  Two| 


I | i i i i 

green,  Ian,  orange  or  six  legs  and  suction  cup-like  large,  hinged  lives  in  stone  lives  in  stick 


white  body 
^2^ 


prolegs  on 
abdomen 
I 


Caddisfiy  Ryralid 
Larva  Caterpillar 


Water 

Penny 


mouth 


house 


house 


Dragonfly  Caddisf|y 

Nymph  Larva 


dark  head  green  or  small,  large  mouth\ 
tan  body  spines  on  side  spines  on  i 

I I 


Caddisfiy 

Larva 


Alderfly 

Larva 


Dobsonfl 
Fishfly  L| 


Developed  by  University  of  Wisconsin-Extension  in  cooperation  with  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  May  be  reprl 


ife 


No  Shells 


No  Legs 


Worm-Like 


Microscopic 


e or  grey 
tentacles 


1 1 

big  "bead, " small,  black,  attaches 


Suckers,  expands  reddish  brown 
and  contracts 
I 


active 

I 


to  rocks,  etc. 

I 


glides  along 
bottom 
I 


T 


T 


ton  to  brown, 
long 

l 


red  or 
greenish 

l 


1 


small,  hairlike, 
swims  in  S shape 


Midge  Larva  Threadworm 


Midge  Pupa  Blackfly 
nnefly  Lorva 


Leech 


Tubifex 

Worm 


Planaria  or 
Flatworm 


Horsehair 

Worm 


arva 


apostrophe 

shaped 

I 


round 


1 


swims  with 
antennas 

I 


ee  Pairs  of  Legs 


* 

Copepod 

or 

Cyclops 


Ostracod  or  n , . 
Clam  Shrimp  fiSK 


Daphr 
Water  Flea 


Wings 


eetle-Like,  Wings  Hard 


T 


(legs  move  at  swims  on 
same  time  surface 


1 


Leathery  Wings 

l 


"Crawls"  through 
water,  spotted 


lives  on  suface 


grasping  front  legs,  swims  on  back, 
up  to  three  inches  back  white 


swims  right  side  up, 
back  black 


long, 
"stick-like" 


Interpreting  Physical  and  Chemical  Factors 

pH  and  Aquatic  Organisms 


pH  Scale 


ACIDIC 


N E UTRA L 


I I 

/\  L K A LINE 


0 1 

2 3 

4 5 6 

7 8 

9 10  11  12 

13  14 

Tolerant  ranges  for  certain  species 
Mayfly  5.5  to  7.5  Brown  trout 

5.0  to  9.5 

Carp 

5.0  to  9.0 

Caddisfly 

5.5  to  7.5 

Brook  trout 

4.5  to  7.5 

Catfish 

5.0  to  9.0 

Stonefly 

5.5  to  7.5 

Yellow  perch 

4.5  to  7.5 

Bullfrog 

4.5  to  7.5 

Snails,  clams,  mussels 

6.0  to  9.0 

Smallmouth  bass 

5.5  to  7.5 

Wood  frog 

4.0  to  7.5 

Crayfish 

5.5  to  7.5 

Pumpkinseed 

5.0  to  7.5 

American  toad 

4.5  to  7.5 

Rainbow  trout 

5.5  to  9.5 

Fathead  minnow 

6.0  to  7.5 

Spotted  salamander 

5.0  to  7.5 

Alkalinity 

(Calcium  carbonate:)CaCo3 


Freestone  Streams 

10  mg/l  or  less:  Very  sensitive  to  acid  precipitation 
10-20:  Somewhat  sensitive  to  acid  precipitation 
20mg/l  or  greater:  Not  sensitive  to  acid  precipitation 


Limestone  Streams 

75  mg/l  or  greater 


Dissolved  Oxygen  (DO)  Dissolved  Oxygen  Requirements  by  Fish  Community 
Cold  Water  Fishes:  6 mg/l  and  above  Warm  Water  Fishes:  5 mg/l 


Solubility  of  Dissolved  Oxygen 

Solubility:  Amount  of  dissolved  oxygen  that 
distilled  water  can  hold  at  given  temperature 

Temperature  (C*):  Solubility  (mg/l) 


0: 

14.6 

1: 

14.2 

2: 

13.8 

3: 

13.5 

4: 

13.1 

5: 

12.8 

6: 

12.5 

7: 

12.2 

8: 

11.9 

9: 

11.6 

10 

11.3 

11 

11.1 

12 

10.9 

13 

10.6 

14 

10.4 

15 

10.2 

16 

10.0 

17 

9.8 

18 

9.6 

19 

9.4 

20 

9.2 

21 

9.0 

22 

8.9 

23 

8.7 

24 

8.6 

25 

8.4 

26 

8.2 

27 

8.1 

28 

7.9 

29 

7.8 

30 

7.7 

Dissolved  Oxygen  Percent  Saturation 
Directions 

1.  Determine  water  temperature  in  degrees  C,  and  find  that  value  on  upper 
(temperature)  scale.  To  convert  F to  C:  [(F-32)  x 5]/9=  C 

2.  Determine  dissolved  oxygen  and  find  that  value  on  the  lower  (DO)  scale. 

3.  Using  a straight  edge  (ruler,  piece  of  paper),  draw  a line  from  the  temperature 
value  to  the  dissolved  oxygen  value.  The  point  at  which  the  line  crosses 
the  middle  (saturation)  scale  is  the  percent  saturation  of  oxygen. 

Water  temperature  in  degrees  Celsius  (J C) 

(Determine  this  with  a Celsius  thermometer) 

o 5 10  15  20  25  30 


(Measure  this  with  a dissolved  oxygen  test  kit  or  a meter) 

Example: 

Water  sample  at  15  C containing  11  gm/l  of  DO  would  be  110%  saturated. 

% Saturation  Values  & What  They  Mean 

125%  and  greater:  Too  high,  may  be  dangerous  to  fish 
80-124%:  Excellent  60-79%:  Okay  Below  60%:  Poor 


Adapted  from:  Water,  Water  Everywhere:  Water  Quality  Factors  Reference  Unit,  HACH,  Inc.,  Loveland  CO,  800-227-4224 


Trials  and  Tribulatio 


by  WCO  R.  Vance  Dunbar 


On  June  21,  1996,  eighteen  men  and 

women  were  sworn  to  duty  as  Water- 
ways Conservation  Officers.  We  de- 
parted the  state  capital  that  day  with 
lofty  ideals  in  our  minds,  shiny  badges 
on  our  chests,  and  fire  in  our  hearts. 

We  had  just  embarked  on  a non-stop, 
hair-raising,  gut-wrenching  journey  on 
the  green-line  rollercoaster.  A year’s 
worth  of  ups  and  downs  has  taught  us 
humility,  among  other  things. 

Since  then,  I’ve  been  a field  officer. 

If  ideals  were  blades,  then  the  cutting 
edge  of  my  thoughts  have  been  tem- 
pered in  some  respects  and  melted  in 
others.  That’s  just  gaining  experience 
in  the  real  world.  I am  committed  to 
the  resource  and  to  those  who  choose 
to  treat  it  respectfully  and  responsibly. 

My  law  enforcement  skills  have  been 
honed  in  the  western  half  of  the 
Northcentral  Region.  This  area  encom- 


passes vast  tracts  of  land  where  people 
can  and  occasionally  do  get  lost.  Too 
many  of  its  inhabitants  may  respect  the 
outdoors  less.  What  I’m  referring  to  is 
the  belief  that  nature’s  bounty  is  infi- 
nite and  that  all  things  either  in,  on,  or 
above  the  land  are  OK  to  exploit  and  to 
harvest.  One  needs  only  to  look  at  the 
Susquehanna  River  in  this  region  to 
realize  that  this  mind  set  is  intolerable. 

One  of  the  benefits  of  this  line  of 
work  is  the  diversity  of  our  duties. 

Most  law  enforcement  professions 
sometimes  operate  on  one  of  two  lev- 
els-boredom  or  sheer  terror.  Our  au- 
tonomy serves  to  bridge  the  two  and 
allows  us  a continuum  in  which  to 
work.  For  instance,  an  overview  of  my 
past  12  months  includes:  24,000  vehicle 
miles,  294  boat  law  hours,  28  reptile 
and  boating  programs,  three  published 
articles,  162  citations,  and  twice  as 


many  warnings.  With  that  much  activ- 
ity, some  strange  things  are  bound  to 
happen. 

A good  boater  knows  to  check  the 
plug  before  he  launches.  WCO  Tom 
Nunamacher  and  I were  staring  at  each 
other  in  disbelief  and  uttering  the 
words,  “Is  the  plug  in?”  I was  standing 
in  several  inches  of  water,  in  the  middle 
of  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, while  surrounded  by  thousands 
of  people  awaiting  the  annual  regatta 
fireworks  display.  It  could  have  gotten 
real  messy.  I dropped  Tom  off  at  the 
dock  and  he  scrambled  for  the  trailer. 
During  our  training  they  told  us  that  if 
we  took  on  water,  we  should  get  the 
boat  on  plane  and  the  water  would  be 
sucked  out  the  stern.  I tried  it  and  had 
a brief  out-of-body  experience  when  the 
bow  of  the  boat  shot  skyward  instead  of 
forward.  Visions  of  headlines  and 


The  author  (left)  anj^WCO  Bilf\irisp 
investigate  the  underwater  surroundings 
at  Lock  Haven  Dam  on  the  West 
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heartbreaks  danced  before  my  eyes,  and 
phantom  laughter  echoed  in  my  ears. 
Time  stood  still  as  the  boat  contem- 
plated my  fate-flip,  sink,  or  stabilize. 
The  gods  grew  weary  of  tormenting  me 
and  allowed  the  bow  to  drop  and  me  to 
trailer  the  vessel  without  further  inci- 
dent. I don’t  know  whose  fault  it  was, 
but  Tom  still  hasn’t  forgiven  me. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  nice  if  our  memories 
had  buttons  that  allowed  us  to  fast  for- 
ward, mute,  tape  over  or  delete  some 
events?  At  the  close  of  last  year’s  season 
I starred  into  the  lifeless  eyes  of  a beau- 
tiful six-year-old  girl  with  waist-long 
auburn  hair.  Her  killer  was  still 
strapped  into  the  driver’s-side  seatbelt 
of  the  rusty  brown  car  she  had  called 
home  for  the  last  few  months.  Bottles 
of  anti-depressants  littered  the  vehicle 
floor.  A sick  and  desperate  mother,  an 
apparent  murder-suicide,  and  a Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  lake.  The  event 
haunts  my  dreams. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  season  I was 
battling  ice  and  later  mud.  February  is 
a good  month  to  be  at  home  in  front  of 
a fire,  but  I was  at  Ice  Rescue  Instructor 
training  instead.  Our  hands-on  portion 
involved  going  out  on  the  ice,  strapping 
onto  a victim  and  being  pulled  into 
shore.  Sounds  simple,  and  it  is,  unless 
your  victim  weighs  over  300  pounds.  As 
we  were  being  pulled  in,  I wound  up 
underneath  this  guy  and  the  ice  kept 
breaking  against  my  back  and  filling  my 
suit  with  water.  By  the  time  we  were 
“rescued,”  I was  hypothermic  and  re- 
mained sore  for  a week. 

Our  patrol  areas  cover  hundreds  of 
square  miles  in  some  of  Pennsylvania’s 
roughest  terrain.  I rarely  thought  of  the 
remoteness  until  I got  a vehicle  stuck  in 
three  feet  of  mud  on  an  unnamed  road 
in  the  middle  of  a state  forest  with  no 
cellular  phone  and  poor  radio  recep- 
tion. I was  imprisoned  for  six  hours, 
but  I learned  to  be  thankful  for  small 
favors  and  big  tow  trucks. 

You  just  never  know  when  or  where  a 
WCO  is  watching  you.  We’re  expected 
to  be  knowledgeable  about  all  things 
that  deal  with  water.  When  a fish  lad- 
der was  proposed  at  Lock  Haven,  it 
came  as  no  surprise  when  we  were  asked 
to  conduct  a study  on  the  aquatic  life 
and  habitat  below  the  dam.  There  was 
really  only  one  way  to  do  the  job  right, 
so  WCO  Tom  Nunamacher,  WCO  Bill 
Crisp,  and  I volunteered  to  don  our 
scuba  gear  and  check  it  out.  Halfway 
through  the  second  day,  Bill  saw  some- 


thing strange  on  the  river  floor.  Close 
examination  revealed  it  to  be  hooked 
shrimp  attached  to  lines.  Bill  thought 
about  tugging  on  the  lines,  but  decided 
instead  to  follow  them  to  their  point  of 
origin.  Bill  surfaced  just  five  feet  from 
the  shore  and  scared  the  devil  out  of 
two  men.  It  turned  out  that  they  didn’t 
have  fishing  licenses  and  quickly  fled. 
Although  those  two  got  away,  it  really 
made  our  day  and  I’m  certain  they’ll 
think  twice  before  they  fish  again  with- 
out a license. 

In  addition  to  sinking  boats,  break- 
ing through  ice,  getting  stuck  in  the 
woods  and  scaring  fishermen,  we  also 
present  educational  programs  to 
schools  and  sportsmen’s  clubs.  To 
meet  this  need  I’ve  developed  a reptile 
program  specializing  in  snakes  and 
snappers.  I decided  to  keep  a supply  of 
critters  at  home  instead  of  probing  the 
mud  and  rocks  every  time  a presenta- 
tion came  up.  Wild  animals  don’t  make 
good  house  pets,  and  I have  some  scars 
and  stories  to  prove  it. 

Somewhere  in  Potter  County  there’s  a 
smart  old  snapper  that  got  the  best  of 
two  WCOs.  I fenced  in  a part  of  my 
yard  and  purchased  a livestock  well  to 
house  turtles.  I’d  lost  three  of  them 
before  I figured  out  they  could  climb. 
The  phone  calls  started  a few  days  after 
the  first  escape.  People  from  all  around 
town  were  telling  me  about  these  giant 
snappers  digging  up  their  vegetable 
gardens.  I’d  tell  them  how  weird  that 
was  and  how  I didn’t  think  they  lived  in 
this  area.  Then  I’d  get  in  my  personal 
vehicle  and  try  to  find  them.  Three 
weeks  of  determined  effort  and  some 
lucky  breaks  allowed  me  to  catch  one  of 
the  critters. 


WCO  Bill  Crisp  had  a program  to  do 
and  I lent  him  that  same  turtle.  Bill  had 
built  a totally  enclosed  area,  as  mine 
now  was.  He  knew  what  he  was  doing, 
but  that  turtle  still  had  some  tricks  up 
his  shell  that  we  hadn’t  counted  on. 
Within  a week,  the  snapper  had  ex- 
hausted Bill’s  supply  of  fish  and  was 
reduced  to  table  scraps.  A large  chunk 
of  honey-glazed  ham  became  a ticket  to 
freedom  when  old  snappy  found  an  ac- 
complice in  a marauding  black  bear. 

The  only  way  to  get  to  the  meat  was  to 
rip  apart  the  cage.  Now  Bill  has  to  deal 
with  the  phone  calls. 

When  I reflect  on  these  experiences,  I 
understand  how  over  time  training 
blends  with  real-life  experience.  This  is 
how  rookies  become  veterans.  0 


“Silicon  Tail ” and 
the  Snake  Man 

I have  a rattler  tale  to  tell.  One  hot 
August  afternoon  in  1 993,  WCO  Bob 
Norbeck  found  a timber  rattlesnake 
in  his  barn.  He  had  the  pesky  reptile 
by  the  tail  until  it  darted  for  cover  under 
a feed  bin,  but  Bob  wasn’t  left  empty- 
handed.  The  snake  pulled  so  hard  that 
its  rattle  popped  off.  Bob  managed 
to  catch  the  snake  and  re-affix  the 
rattles  with  silicon. 

Four  years  later  Bob  called  my  house, 
“I  caught  Silicon  Tail,”  he  said.  Its  body 
is  bigger  around  than  my  forearm  and 
his  disposition  is  a phenomenon  of 
nature  on  par  with  tornadoes  and  flash 
floods.  Maybe  we  shouldn’t  have  taken 
him  to  that  State  Police  Youth  Camp 
Cadet  program.  Stan  Hastings  is  the 
agency  “snake  man,”  and  his  experi- 
ence is  unparalleled.  Whenever  asked 
(someone  always  asks)  he  would  hold 
up  his  hands  and  say,  “Thirty  years  and 
never  bit.”  He  can’t  say  that  anymore. 
Old  Silicon  Tail  bit  him  on  the  hand 
while  he  was  attempting  to  secure  it 
in  a clear-plastic  tube.  A moment  of 
silence  and  befuddlement  followed,  fi- 
nally broken  by  Bob’s  scolding. 

Silicon  Tail  did  time  in  protective 
custody  until  Stan’s  swelling  and  tem- 
per wore  off.  Exactly  one  week  later 
he  stood  before  yet  another  group  of 
wide-eyed  Cadets  and  issued  a chal- 
lenge. Silicon  Tail  knew  he’d  met  his 
match  when  Stan  said,  “This  time,  if 
you  bite  me.. ..I’ll  bite  you  back.”-RVD. 
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Impressions  to  last  a lifetime 

Today,  for  the  first  time  in  weeks,  the 
sun  is  shining.  Here  in  the  state’s  north- 
west, winter  has,  although  perhaps  only 
temporarily,  let  go  of  its  hold  and  tempera- 
tures have  soared  into  the  mid-50s.  Only 
moments  ago  I was  part  of  the  convoy  of 
participants  behind  our  agency’s  Great 
White  Fleet.  Yep,  you  guessed  it...  March 
is  here  and  that  means  trout  stocking. 
Today  I had  the  pleasure  of  assisting 
Venango  County  WCO  Bob  Steiner  in 
stocking  one  of  his  district’s  trout  streams. 
These  streams,  however,  are  not  new  to  me. 
I grew  up  with  these  streams  and  in  these 
woods,  and  before  working  full-time  with 
the  Commission  I served  as  a deputy  un- 
der Steiner’s  direction  for  the  better  part 
of  five  years. 

Again  today,  after  nearly  a decade,  there 
was  another  part  of  this  scenario  that  was 
not  new  to  me.  As  I pulled  into  the  des- 
ignated meeting  spot,  I couldn’t  help  but 
notice  that  the  faces  of  those  present  were 
all,  with  few  exceptions,  familiar.  They  were 
the  faces  of  those  who  were  here  last  week, 
those  who  were  here  last  year,  and  those 
who  were  here  eight  years  ago!  Steiner,  the 
stocking  truck  driver,  and  I all  receive 
compensation  above  and  beyond  the  plea- 
sure of  enjoying  a day  along  a stream  in 
the  out-of-doors.  However,  the  core  group 
of  gentlemen  always  present  to  assist  in 
our  yearly  stocking  endeavors  are  all  vol- 
unteers. They  are  here  only  for  a love  of 
the  outdoors,  a dedication  to  the  continu- 
ation of  the  sport,  and  a chance  to  laugh 
once  again  with  old  friends. 

This  sometimes  difficult,  often  time- 
consuming  aspect  of  our  profession  is 
made  easier,  more  enjoyable,  and  without 
doubt,  colorful  through  their  company  and 


selfless  dedication  to  our  agency’s  goal  of 
protecting,  conserving,  and  enhancing  the 
Commonwealth’s  aquatic  resources.  So 
to  Jimmy,  Zook,  Billy,  Zimm,  and  all  those 
others  always  ready  to  lend  a helping 
hand.. .we  say  “Thanks!  Thanks  from  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts  and  stocking  trucks.” 
Your  help  is  appreciated  often  more  than 
you’ll  ever  know.-WCO  Mark  Kerr,  North- 
west Region. 

Mechanicsburg  mystery 

A local  landscaper  was  performing  rou- 
tine maintenance  on  an  irrigation  system 
when  he  found  nearly  two  miles  of  pipe 
and  numerous  valves  clogged  with  black- 
and-white  clam-shaped  objects.  Being 
aware  of  the  zebra  mussel  problem  in  the 
Lake  Erie  drainage,  and  knowing  these 
creatures  inhabit  water  intakes  and  water 
systems,  he  was  concerned  they  had  spread 
to  the  Susquehanna  watershed.  I informed 
him  that  the  zebra  mussel  has  not  been  veri- 
fied as  living  in  this  drain- 
age, but  we  would  be 
seriously  interested  to 
know  if  they  had  estab- 
lished themselves  here. 

Two  weeks  later  I again 
spoke  to  the  landscaper.  He 
had  returned  to  the  site  and 
asked  the  landowner  if  one  of  the 
old  valves  he  replaced  was  still 
available  for  inspection. 

Indeed  it  was,  and  this 
time  the  inside  of  the 
valve  was  covered  in 
green.  Because  he 
was  in  the  nursery 
business,  he  quickly 
identified  the  prob- 
lem as  sunflowers. 

Evidendy,  mice  and  chip- 
munks were  storing  their  * 
winter  food  supply  in  the 
underground  pipes  from 
the  numerous  bird  feeders 
the  landowner  had  on  his 
property.  When  the  time  came 
to  irrigate,  the  whole  system  was  full 
of  sunflower  seeds,  and  thankfully,  not 
zebra  mussels. -WCO  Lee  Creyer  Southern 
York  County. 

No  Respect! 

There  is  a funny  line  in  the  movie  comedy 
“Caddyshack”  when  Rodney  (“I  get  no 
respect”)  Dangerfield  says  to  an  elderly 
party  guest,  “....the  last  time  I saw  a face 


like  yours  it  had  a hook  in  it....”  Only 
Rodney  could  get  away  with  a line  like  that. 
However,  the  man  who  “gets  no  respect” 
in  a way  is  similar  to  the  majority  of  Penn- 
sylvania anglers  who  usually  conscien- 
tiously play  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
and  feel  somewhat  disappointed  when 
others  don’t. 

Recently,  as  I accompanied  my  district 
WCO  on  a trainee  observer  ride-along  ex- 
ercise, we  were  approached  by  a concerned 
angler  who  passed  on  information  that  just 
upstream  there  was  a young  fisherman  who 
had  caught  a nice-size  golden  rainbow  trout 
by  snagging  a trailing  line  that  had  already 
been  hooked  in  the  fish’s  mouth  and  that 
had  broken  away  presumably  from  another 
(unlucky)  angler.  The  boy  caught  the  fish 
and  placed  it  on  his  stringer  in  this  man- 
ner in  full  view  of  a number  of  nearby  an- 
glers, which  caused  the  more  experienced 
folks  to  groan.  The  boy  was  counseled  by 
the  WCO  that  catching  a fish  this  way  and 
then  keeping  it  violated  the  fishing  regu- 
lations and  that  game  fish  on  approved 
trout  waters  are  to  be  caught  in  the  mouth 
only.  The  boy  reluctantly  released  the  fish 
immediately. 

About  a half-hour  later  as 
we  returned  from  patrolling 
the  upstream  side  of  this  wa- 
terway, the  same  youth 
shouted  out  that  he  had 
caught  the  same  fish  again! 
He  said  quite  clearly  and  sev- 
eral times  that  he  “..caught  it 
in  the  mouth”  and  he  was 
going  to  keep  it. 

^ Lesson  learned.  The 
expressions  on  the  faces 
9 of  his  nearby  fishing  neigh- 
bors confirmed  the  boy’s 
legal  action  as  well  as  their 
own  daunted  luck  in  hopes  of 
catching  the  charmed  fish 
themselves.  I could  just  hear 
them  thinking,  “Sometimes  our 
luck  gets  no  respect.. .T-DWCO 
Trainee  Chris  D’Ascenzo,  Southern 
Montgomery  County. 

True  fish  story 

Anyone  who  has  fished  for  any  length 
of  time  has  heard  legends  about  the  incred- 
ible appetite  of  muskies.  Stories  of  small 
dogs,  ducklings  and  other  hapless  creatures 
being  eaten  are  part  of  musky  lore.  How- 
ever, a recent  discovery  at  Hills  Creek  Lake, 
Hills  Creek  State  Park,  adds  some  credibil- 
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ity  to  these  amazing  musky  tales.  Last  June, 
a musky  was  discovered  dead  and  removed 
from  Hills  Creek  Lake  by  park  personnel. 
The  musky  measured  a hefty  50  inches 
long.  The  most  incredible  thing,  though, 
was  its  last  meal,  which  likely  killed  it. 

Examination  revealed  a fish’s  tail  in  the 
musky’s  throat.  Further  autopsy  exposed 
an  unbelievable  sight.  A largemouth  bass 
of  23  measured  inches  and  of  6 to  7 pounds 
estimated  weight  was  lodged  in  the 
musky’s  stomach.  The  bass’s  head  was 
being  digested,  but  the  rest  was  in  remark- 
able shape. 

This  seems  to  be  a true  case  of  that 
musky’s  eyes  being  too  big  for  its  stom- 
ach. Thus,  another  incredible  musky  feat 
is  documented  for  this  species.  I guess  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  “too  big”  of  a musky 
bai  tl-JamesMucci,  Park  Naturalist,  Hills  Creek 
State  Park. 

An  intern’s  experience 

When  I was  accepted  as  an  intern  at  the 
Commission’s  Van  Dyke  Shad  Research 
Station,  my  initial  thought  was  one  of 
relief-relief  that  I would  be  able  to  fulfdl 
six  credits  toward  my  major  in  environmen- 
tal resource  management.  At  that  point, 
I didn’t  much  care  what  I would  be  doing. 
I didn’t  know  much  about  American  shad 
restoration,  and  though  I was  happy  to  have 
my  foot  in  the  door,  I didn’t  realize  that  I 
would  come  to  care  so  much. 

I had  the  privilege  of  being  taken  un- 
der the  wing  of  Mike  Hendricks,  a Com- 
mission biologist  who  has  been  working 
with  American  shad  for  what  must  be  a 
million  years  now.  Little  did  I know  that 
one  man  would  impress  and  teach  me  so 
much.  With  his  “Mr.  Wizard”-like  teaching 
strategy,  Mike  taught  me  things  like  de- 
gassing techniques  and  other  concepts 
essential  to  the  viability  of  all  fish,  and 
things  like  how  to  fiberglass  a feed  bucket. 
In  a matter  of  only  six  weeks,  I made  new 
friends  and  participated  in  raising  and 
stocking  American  shad. 

Although  at  first  I wasn’t  crazy  about 
leaving  at  6:45  every  morning,  I quickly 
grew  accustomed  to  the  Van  Dyke  routine. 
I learned  things  as  simple  as  how  to  siphon- 
feed  fish  and  more  complicated  processes 


such  as  oxytetracycline  treatments  and  why 
they  were  important.  I also  learned  the 
entire  process  of  American  shad  restora- 
tion, including  hatching  eggs,  raising  brine 
shrimp,  feeding,  counting  mortalities,  and 
stocking. 

It  was  refreshing  to  work  with  such  a 
knowledgeable  group  of  people  including 
Scott  Carney,  another  Commission  biolo- 
gist, and  the  fisheries  biologist  assistants. 
I left  this  experience  with  a sense  of  sat- 
isfaction that  I not  only  contributed  to  the 
restoration  of  American  shad,  but  that  this 
may  be  what  I would  like  to  do  as  a career. 
I cannot  express  what  a great  experience 
this  has  been  for  me.  I strongly  suggest 
that  anyone  considering  interning  with  the 
PA  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  should  not 
hesitate \-Intern  Michelle  Fisher,  Penn  State 
University,  State  College. 

Turtle  in  the  road 

During  a recent  springtime  patrol  in  the 
vicinity  of  Haycock  Creek,  Bucks  County, 
I encountered  a large  turtle  in  the  middle 
of  the  road.  Because  there  was  no  traffic, 
I pulled  over  to  remove  the  turtle  from  its 
potential  fatal  position.  After  closer  ex- 
amination of  the  healthy  wood  turtle,  I 
observed  two  small  legs  protruding  from 
the  turtle’s  mouth.  Evidently,  a small  frog 


Later,  after  thinking  about  this  incident, 
I was  amazed  at  the  sense  of  smell,  sight, 
or  both  that  the  turtle  exhibited  to  find 


that  small  delicacy  in  the  middle  of  the 
highway.- WCO  Stanley  D.  Plevyak,  Northern 
Bucks  County. 

What  a workout! 

While  patrolling  the  Lehigh  River  in 
Luzerne  County,  I recently  met  a man  from 
New  Jersey  who  was  getting  ready  to  launch 
his  canoe  at  the  White  Haven  Access,  in 
Lehigh  Gorge  State  Park.  He  planned  to 
canoe  to  the  Rockport  take-out,  approxi- 
mately 10  miles  downstream.  This  in  it- 
self is  a very  common  occurrence.  It  is  the 
way  in  which  he  gets  back  to  his  starting 
point  that  caught  my  attention.  After  the 
10  miles  of  canoeing,  this  guy  then  walks 
back  to  his  vehicle.- WCO  Clyde N.  Warner, 
Northeast  Region. 

International  anglers  and  boaters 

In  the  past  season,  my  deputies  and  I 
have  met  and  checked  people  from  the 
following  nations  and  states  who  have 
been  here  enjoying  our  Commonwealth’s 
water  resources:  Great  Britain,  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa,  Canada,  and  Mexico; 
California,  Nevada,  Texas,  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska, Illinois,  Missouri,  Mississippi, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Florida,  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Delaware,  Newjersey,  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Maine, 
and  Michigan. 

I think  this  list  shows  the  beauty  of  our 
water  resources  and  the  many  great  rec- 
reational opportunities  that  are  offered. 
Pennsylvanians  should  be  thankful  we  do 
not  have  to  travel  so  far  to  enjoy  a won- 
derful outdoor  experience.  -WCO  R.F. 
Mader,  McKean  County. 

Phone  calls  and  inquiries 

As  I am  sure  most  fishermen  know,  we 
no  longer  reveal  the  exact  date  and  time 
of  inseason  and  extended  season  trout 
stockings.  We  just  make  available  a list 
of  “the  week  of”  for  these  stockings.  I have 
answered  many  phone  calls  and  inquiries 
from  fishermen  trying  to  find  out  the  exact 
date  and  time  of  a stocking.  These  include 
wanting  to  take  Grandpa,  who’s  trying 
trout  fishing  one  last  time,  and  friends 
coming  in  from  out  of  state. 

I just  had  a call  from  a lady  who  was 
trying  to  find  out  the  exact  date  of  an 
October  stocking  of  Canoe  Lake.  She  said 
that  she  wanted  to  be  there  when  the  fish 
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came  because  that  is  when  all  the  guys  will 
be  there,  and  she  would  like  to  meet  a nice 
man.  If  she  is  just  trying  to  get  the  stock- 
ing date  and  time,  it  is  a pretty  original  jus- 
tification. If  she  was  serious,  it  is  not  a bad 
idea.-WCO  Walter  A.  Rosser,  Blair  County. 

Abandon  ship 

In  the  three  years  I have  been  working 
boat  patrol  on  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  I have 
witnessed  many  strange  incidents.  One  of 
the  strangest  occurred  one  quiet  Sunday 
injune.  While  patrolling  one  of  the  lake’s 
many  coves,  WCO  Bill  Carey  noticed  a man 
in  a boat  driving  in  circles  with  an  expired 
registration  sticker.  As  we  approached  the 
boat,  the  man  beached  the  boat  and  walked 
away.  While  Officer  Carey  secured  the  patrol 
boat,  I tried  to  catch  up  to  the  man.  As- 
suming that  the  man  would  have  to  return 
for  his  boat,  I wasn’t  overly  concerned  when 
I lost  sight  of  the  man.  When  I returned 
to  the  beached  boat,  I was  surprised  to  see 
a woman  standing  there.  After  a brief  dis- 
cussion with  the  woman,  I was  shocked  to 
find  out  that  she  was  the  man’s  wife.  Much 
to  my  surprise,  the  man  never  returned  for 
his  boat  or  his  “better  half.”  Maybe  the  man 
felt  the  term  “abandon  ship”  also  applied 
to  his  relationship. -DWCO Michael Blough, 
Northeast  Region. 

Above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty 

Last  spring,  as  I helped  stock  trout  in 
Coolspring  Creek,  Mercer  County,  I wit- 
nessed Deputy  Fred  Leonetti  risk  life  and 
limb  to  save  a trout  that  had  jumped  out 
of  a bucket  on  the  way  to  the  creek.  As  the 
trout  bounced  helplessly  on  the  roadway, 
a minivan  bore  down,  threatening  to  crush 
the  confused  fish.  DWCO  Leonetti,  without 
concern  for  his  own  safety,  dived  in  front 
of  the  van  and  threw  himself  onto  the  trout. 
Thankfully,  the  van  stopped  with  a squeal 
of  the  brakes,  and  both  Fred  and  the  fish 
were  lucky  enough  not  to  be  injured.-Jej^ 
Bridi,  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Law 
Enforcement. 

Lessons  learned 

While  I was  still  in  our  agency’s  train- 
ing school,  I was  assigned  to  field  train- 
ing in  a very  busy  district  in  the  southeast. 
We  worked  long  hours  from  late  Friday  af- 
ternoon straight  through  the  weekend, 
which  included  dealing  with  some  very 
serious  boating  violations.  By  Sunday 


evening,  we  almost  had  our  whole  work 
week  completed  in  terms  of  hours.  Even 
though  I love  to  work,  I felt  as  if  I had 
completed  several  weeks  of  training  in  that 
short  period.  He  assured  me  that  Mon- 
day would  be  a short  and  easy  day.  It  was 
also  the  hottest.  As  we  began  our  patrol 
we  went  to  a nearby  fish  passageway  to 
study  how  it  works  and  observe  the  various 
species  of  fish  using  it.  While  I was  down 
in  the  observation  room,  I heard  my  train- 
ing officer  yell  something  that  I could  not 
discern,  but  I knew  from  the  volume  and 
tone  of  his  voice  that  something  was 
wrong.  I ran  up  the  steps  to  his  location 
where  he  informed  me  that  while  leaning 
over  the  railing  looking  down  into  the  pas- 
sageway below,  his  expensive  pens  fell  out 
of  his  pocket.  He  said  we  would  have  to 
shut  down  the  passageway  to  retrieve 
them,  at  which  point  he  handed  me  a huge 
crank.  I started  cranking  and  an  hour  (or 
two)  later  I had  succeeded  in  finishing  the 
task,  despite  being  ready  to  pass  out  from 
the  heat. 


Surprisingly  enough,  he  did  recover  his 
pens.  Then  for  another  hour  (or  two)  I 
began  the  arduous  task  of  cranking  the  gate 
back  to  its  fully  open  position.  However, 
while  I was  doing  that,  he  went  to  his  nearby 
patrol  car  to  get  a drink,  when  he  managed 
to  slam  the  car  door  on  his  hand.  Once 
again,  hearing  his  blood-curdling  screams, 
I rushed  to  his  rescue  only  to  find  him 


holding  his  hand  and  running,  hunched 
over  in  pain,  in  circles  around  his  car  next 
to  a very  busy  freeway.  He  said  I was  go- 
ing to  have  to  take  him  to  the  hospital.  I 
told  him  I had  no  idea  how  to  get  there  and 
suggested  we  call  an  ambulance  because 
his  hand  was  bleeding  profusely.  He  de- 
clined, so  I bandaged  his  hand  and  went 
back  to  the  task  of  re-opening  the  gate. 

I learned  several  lessons  from  this  train- 
ing experience.  First,  no  day  in  a district 
is  easy.  Second,  do  not  carry  expensive  pens 
while  on  patrol.  Third,  opening  and  closing 
a fish  passage  gate  by  hand  is  a lot  harder 
than  it  looks. 

However,  my  resident  training  officer 
also  learned  a lesson  from  this  experience, 
though  he  did  not  know  it  at  that  time.  By 
way  of  this  stream  note,  paybacks  are 
tough. -WCO  George  Geisler,  Northern  York 
County. 

“I’m  not  responsible...” 

In  the  age  of  no-fault  divorce,  no-fault 
insurance,  no-fault  this,  and  no-fault  that, 
it  is  not  surprising  today  that  some  folks 
acquire  the  impression  that  they  bear  no 
responsibility  for  their  actions.  Large 
amounts  of  information  have  been  circu- 
lated recently  concerning  this  phenom- 
enon, some  of  which  suggests  that  the 
generation  in  control  today  is  children  of 
the  1960s,  a time  when  terms  like  “anti- 
establishment,” “anti-war”  and  “counter- 
culture” were  in  vogue. 

I recently  observed  a middle-aged  man 
with  two  other  adults  fishing  in  a local  lake. 
After  approximately  10  minutes,  I was  able 
to  ascertain  that  two  of  the  three  men  were 
displaying  fishing  licenses.  I approached 
and  asked  the  third  man  to  see  his  fish- 
ing license.  The  man  was  upset  and  gave 
an  “I’m  not  fishing”  response,  to  which  I 
replied,  “Sir,  I’ve  been  standing  behind  you 
for  10  minutes  talking  to  another  fisher- 
man, watching  you  cast  and  retrieve  your 
bait.”  The  man  went  on  to  say  that  his  kids 
were  fishing,  and  he  proceeded  in  a loud 
voice  to  summon  the  youngsters,  who  were 
playing  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake.  As 
the  children  approached,  the  man  was 
obviously  furious  and  scolded  the  kids  for 
getting  him  into  trouble.  I instructed  the 
man  to  accompany  me  to  the  parking  area 
to  talk  about  his  responsibility  to  settle  the 
violation. -WCO  Terry  Deibler,  Delaware 
County. 
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The  Northern 
Leopard  Frog 

by  Andrew  L.  Shiels 

Nongame  and  Endangered  Species  Unit 


The  northern  leopard  frog  is  known  to  scientists  as 

Rana  pipiens.  This  spotted  frog  should  be  one  of  the  most 
commonly  found  amphibians  in  Pennsylvania.  Historically,  it 
was.  However,  recent  information  gathered  in  Pennsylvania 
and  in  other  northern  states  suggests  that  the  northern  leop- 
ard frog  has  been  declining  in  our  wetlands  and  along  our 
waterways.  People  aren’t  seeing  “spots”  where  they  should  be. 
Biologists  in  other  states  have  also  noticed  that  this  species 
has  declined.  In  1996,  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  began  reviewing  the  status  of  this  species  in  each  of 
the  states  where  it  occurs.  The  agency  is  attempting  to  deter- 
mine, from  a regional  perspective,  how  northern  leopard 
frogs  are  faring.  Early  reports  are  not  encouraging. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  is  featuring 
the  northern  leopard  frog  in  1999  as  the  latest  species  in  a 
series  of  collectible  nongame  patches.  We  chose  to  focus  on 
this  amphibian  because  the  environmental  factors  that  may 
be  influencing  its  survival  in  the  Commonwealth  are  typical 
of  those  affecting  other  species.  Consider  this  frog’s  life  his- 
tory to  identify  and  better  understand  this  species. 

i 

Identification  ^ 

Northern  leopard  frogs  belong  to  the  Ranidae  family  (true  _j 
frogs).  They  get  their  name  from  the  apparently  random 
placement  of  spots  on  their  bodies.  Other  similarly  appearing  c< 
species  include  the  Pennsylvania  endangered  coastal  plain 
leopard  frog  ( Rana  sphenocephala)  and  the  pickerel  frog  ( Rana 
palustris).  Leopard  frogs  reach  a maximum  length  of  about 
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five  inches.  Pickerel  frogs  typically  do 
not  exceed  four  inches.  Thus,  overall 
size  can  be  useful  in  identification. 

The  coastal  plain  leopard  frog  is 
found  only  in  Bucks  and  Delaware 
counties  along  the  coastal  plain  near 
the  Delaware  River.  It  displays  a white 
spot  in  the  center  of  its  tympanum  (ear 
membrane)  and  has  a longer  snout  than 
the  northern  leopard  frog.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, there  is  no  overlap  in  the  range  of 
the  two  leopard  frog  species.  This 
makes  it  easier  to  distinguish  between 
the  leopard  frog  species.  Incidentally, 
the  coastal  plain  leopard  frog  is  endan- 
gered primarily  because  of  habitat  loss 
and  degradation  in  the  relatively  small 
area  of  Pennsylvania  in  which  it  histori- 
cally occurs. 

The  pickerel  frog  is  widely  distrib- 
uted across  Pennsylvania  and  can  be 
found  sharing  habitats  with  the  north- 
ern leopard  frog.  Thus,  these  two  spe- 
cies are  often  misidentified  by  the 
casual  observer.  The  most  obvious  dif- 
ference between  the  two  is  their  spot 
patterns.  Northern  leopard  frogs  dis- 
play round  spots  that  are  encircled  by 
white  or  light  halos  and  are  not  distrib- 
uted in  rows  on  the  frog’s  back.  Pick- 
erel frogs  have  squarish  spots  usually 


outlined  in  black,  which  are  aligned  in 
two  parallel  rows  on  the  back.  Also,  the 
belly  and  inside  of  the  legs  are  white  on 
a northern  leopard  frog  but  yellow  or 
orange  on  a pickerel  frog. 

Reproduction 

Like  most  frogs,  northern  leopard 
frogs  attract  mates  by  calling  during  the 
spring  breeding  period.  Both  males  and 
females  vocalize.  Although  they  may 
begin  calling  in  March,  breeding  can 
extend  into  June.  Permanent  and  tem- 
porary ponds  as  well  as  areas  along  the 
edges  of  lakes  and  streams  are  used  for 
courtship  and  egg-laying.  Females  de- 
posit up  to  6,000  eggs  in  a jellylike 
mass.  The  eggs  hatch  about  10  days 
later  with  most  of  the  tadpoles  trans- 
forming into  juvenile  frogs  during  July 
and  August. 

Feeding 

Northern  leopard  frogs  consume  a 
variety  of  foods.  As  tadpoles  they  are 
herbivores.  Using  specially  developed 
teeth,  they  forage  on  aquatic  plants  and 
algae.  After  transformation  into 
froglets,  they  become  carnivores  and  eat 
almost  any  small  insect  or  invertebrate 
they  can  catch.  Although  they  can  be 


active  hunters,  their  basic  method  of 
prey  capture  is  ambush.  Their  perfectly 
adapted  camouflage  helps  them  avoid 
becoming  the  main  course  in  the  meal 
of  a snake,  snapping  turtle,  raccoon,  or 
great  blue  heron. 

While  foraging,  this  species  can  be 
found  a fair  distance  from  water.  They 
are  often  referred  to  as  “meadow  frogs” 
because  they  often  forage  in  wet  or 
damp  meadows  and  grassy  areas  away 
from  open  water.  Activity  levels  are 
greatest  during  the  cooler  periods  of 
the  day,  such  as  dusk  and  dawn.  For  a 
frog,  dew-laden  grass  provides  an  ideal 
situation  for  comfortable  hunting. 

Reasons  for  decline 

Researchers  around  the  world  are 
reporting  marked  declines  in  the  abun- 
dance of  many  amphibian  species,  in- 
cluding frogs.  People  have  also 
reported  declines  of  local  amphibian 
populations  with  which  they  have  per- 
sonal experience.  We  have  heard  quotes 
such  as,  “I  don’t  hear  frogs  calling 
along  the  river  as  I did  20  years  ago,”  or 
“When  I was  a kid,  we  went  down  to  the 
pond  and  caught  frogs  all  the  time;  now 
you  rarely  see  one.” 


The  northern  leopard 
frog  may  be  what 
ecologists  call  an 
“indicator  species.  ” Its 
health  and  survival  may 
reflect  the  environment’s 
health.  The  frog’s 
apparent  decline  may  be 
a warning  for  us  to 
examine  closely  our 
influence  on  the 
environment. 


Pickerel  frogs  (above)  can  be  identified  by 
the  double  row  of  squarish  dark  blotches  or 
spots  on  the  back.  The  spots  are  encircled 
with  dark  or  black  lines.  Northern  leopard 
frogs  (below  left)  have  light  halos  encircling 
round  spots. 

wood  frogs  and  several  species  of  wood- 
land salamanders.  These  amphibians 
require  seasonal  temporary  ponds  for 
reproduction  and  rearing  of  young. 
Temporary  ponds  do  not  contain  water 
year-round,  so  they  do  not  support 
fishes  that  could  be  predators  on  the 
larval  amphibians.  Thus,  the  survival 
rates  of  larvae  would  be  expected  to  ex- 
ceed those  from  ponds  that  do  contain 
fish.  However,  many  of  these  ponds 
occur  in  mountainous  areas  where  the 
soil  has  a low  pH  (highly  acidic),  and 
where  the  soil  is  naturally  poorly  buff- 
ered. Thus,  a further  drop  in  pH  caused 
by  acid  deposition  causes  the  pH  to 
drop  to  lethal  levels,  causing  the  eggs  or 
larvae  to  die.  Additionally,  sublethal 
effects  can  cause  deformities  in  the  ani- 
mals that  do  survive. 

Depletion  of  the  ozone  layer  has  been 
shown  to  allow  certain  wavelengths  of 
harmful  ultraviolet  (UV)  radiation  to 
reach  ground  levels.  This  radiation  was 
probably  filtered  by  the  ozone  layer  to  a 
greater  extent  in  the  past  than  it  is  to- 
day. Researchers  in  the  northwestern 
United  States  have  documented  that 
damage  to  the  DNA  of  certain  amphib- 
ians can  result  from  exposure  to  these 
radiation  levels.  Some  species  can  with- 
stand higher  exposure  levels  than  other 
species.  Similarly,  some  species  are  able 
to  repair  radiation  damage  to  their 
cells,  while  others  cannot.  The  early 
theories  are  that  those  species  in  great- 
est decline  may  also  be  those  that  are 
less  able  to  repair  radiation-damaged 


There  is  no  doubt  that  these  observa- 
tions are  accurate.  There  have  been 
many  reasons  offered  and  theories  pro- 
posed to  explain  these  noted  declines. 
One  of  the  most  obvious  is  that  habitat 
is  lost  or  altered  at  an  alarming  rate.  In 
Pennsylvania,  we  have  lost  a majority  of 
the  wetlands  that  were  present  at  the 
turn  of  the  20th  century.  All  of 
Pennsylvania’s  frogs  require  water  and 
wetlands  in  which  to  lay  their  eggs  so 
that  they  may  hatch  into  tadpoles  and 
develop  into  juvenile  frogs.  Loss  of  wet- 
land habitat  results  in  the  loss  of  wet- 
land-dependent species  such  as  frogs. 

Even  though  outright  wetland  de- 
struction or  degradation  is  obvious 
even  to  the  casual  observer,  some  other 
environmental  alterations  may  be  less 
visible.  New  highways  have  been  built, 
and  vehicular  traffic  has  increased  on 
most  older  highways.  Frogs  and  sala- 
manders that  need  to  cross  roads  to 


reach  ancestral  breeding  grounds  of- 
ten become  nighttime  mortalities,  left 
on  the  road  as  food  for  crows  and  rac- 
coons. These  losses  are  not  obvious  to 
most  people  because  scavengers  often 
consume  the  carnage  by  daylight. 

Amphibian  road  mortality  studies 
were  conducted  at  the  Hawk  Moun- 
tain Sanctuary  in  Berks  County  in 
1997.  On  seven  rainy  nights  during 
spring  and  early  summer,  more  than 
100  amphibians  (including  frogs)  per 
night,  representing  up  to  13  species, 
were  recorded  as  mortalities  on  some 
three  miles  of  road.  When  one  consid- 
ers the  vast  amount  of  road  mileage 
that  bisects  or  borders  wetlands  and 
forested  areas  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
potential  losses  of  amphibians  to 
highway  mortality  are  staggering. 

Research  conducted  in  central 
Pennsylvania  has  unequivocally  linked 
acid  precipitation  to  the  decline  of 
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DNA.  Researchers  are  testing  various 
amphibian  species  to  determine  if  cer- 
tain patterns  are  evident. 

Another  reason  for  the  decline  of 
many  amphibian  species  is  that  herbi- 
cides, pesticides,  and  other  chemicals  in 
the  environment  have  been  linked  to 
deformities  and  death  in  certain  am- 
phibians. Most  amphibians  and  nearly 
all  frogs  breathe  through  their  skin  in 
addition  to  their  lungs.  They  travel 
along  the  ground  and  are  always  in  con- 
tact with  the  substrate.  Because  this  is 
where  many  toxins  accumulate,  frogs 
are  prime  candidates  for  toxin-loading 
when  harmful  agents  are  found  in  their 
environment.  Even  though  it  may  be 
difficult  to  determine  which  chemicals 
are  harmful,  just  think  of  all  the  herbi- 
cides, pesticides,  deicing  agents,  clean- 
ers, and  solvents  that  are  in  use  today. 
Today’s  “harmless”  chemicals  could  be 
tomorrow’s  DDT! 

Other  less  obvious  chemicals  may  be 
affecting  our  frogs.  Recently,  deformi- 
ties in  fish  and  amphibians  have  been 
linked  to  human  female  hormones  that 
have  found  their  way  into  the  environ- 
ment via  birth  control  usage  (“the  pill”) 
and  the  local  sewer  system. 

Most  recently,  scientists  working  in- 
dependently in  the  United  States  and 
Australia  have  discovered  a new  fungus 
genus  known  as  a chytrid  fungus.  It  is 
believed  to  be  killing  frogs  and  toads 
around  the  world.  There  are  still  sev- 
eral unanswered  questions  about  this 
latest  discovery.  It  is 
known  that  this  fun- 
gus has  been  found 
on  dead  frogs.  How- 
ever, it  is  unclear 
whether  this  fungus 
caused  death  or  ap- 
peared after  the  frogs 
were  weakened  by 
some  other  agent, 
such  as  ultraviolet 
radiation  damage. 

Additional  research  is 
needed  to  be  certain. 

The  research  con- 
ducted so  far  suggests 
that  the  decline  of 
frogs  and  other  am- 
phibians may  not  be 
caused  by  any  single 
factor,  but  instead  by 
a combination  of  en- 
vironmental alter- 
ations. That  may 
explain  why  some 


leopard  frog  populations  still  exist  and 
others  have  disappeared  completely. 

The  natural  environment  has  been 
compared  to  the  workings  of  an  auto- 
mobile. Certain  parts  of  a car,  like  the 
wipers,  radio,  or  some  wiring,  can  be 
removed  and  the  car  will  still  run- 
maybe  not  as  well  as  before,  but  it  will 
still  run.  However,  at  some  point  a 
critical  part,  such  as  the  fuel  pump,  bat- 
tery or  distributor  coil,  might  be  re- 
moved, thus  causing  the  car  to  stop 
working.  Perhaps  we  are  damaging  or 
removing  critical  parts  in  the  northern 
leopard  frog’s  environment.  In  some 
areas  they  are  gone  already.  In  other 
areas  it  may  be  only  a matter  of  time. 
Hopefully,  the  right  answers  will  be 
found  before  it’s  too  late. 

Commission  efforts 

What  is  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commis- 
sion doing  about  leopard  frog  declines? 
Presently,  the  Commission  has  directed 
funding  from  the  Wild  Resource  Con- 
servation Fund  to  Dr.  Arthur  Hulse,  of 
Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
conduct  the  Herpetological  Atlas 
Project  of  Pennsylvania.  Since  1996, 
amateur  herpetologists  have  been 
searching  the  woods  and  wetlands  of 
Pennsylvania  to  identify  and  document 
reptiles  and  amphibians  for  this 
project.  Early  reports  have  revealed  that 
northern  leopard  frogs  have  been  en- 
countered only  in  17  of  the  34  counties 
where  they  had  historically  occurred. 

Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  locating 
northern  leopard  frogs 
as  this  survey  effort 
continues.  The 
baseline  data  collected 
by  the  atlas  project  will 
be  crucial  to  identify- 
ing long-term  monitor- 
ing sites  that  are 
necessary  to  document 
and  understand  frog 
population  changes. 

We  will  also  continue 
to  monitor  research 
initiatives  that  seek  to 
solve  the  mystery  of 
disappearing  frogs. 
Then,  where  possible, 
we  will  apply  the  scien- 
tific data  toward  man- 
agement techniques  to 
halt  the  apparent  de- 
clines of  this  interest- 
ing amphibian. 


Concerns  for  the  future 

The  northern  leopard  frog  may  be 
what  ecologists  refer  to  as  an  “indicator 
species.”  That  is,  its  health  and  survival 
may  reflect  the  environment’s  health. 
Perhaps  their  apparent  declines  are  a 
warning  for  us  to  examine  closely  our 
influence  on  the  environment.  Frogs 
are  both  herbivores  and  carnivores, 
predator  and  prey,  and  they  are  associ- 
ated with  wetlands  where  the  quality  of 
our  drinking  water  is  often  determined. 
They  are  an  important  component  of 
healthy  ecosystems.  If  northern  leopard 
frogs  are  missing  from  an  ecosystem 
where  they  historically  occurred,  how 
does  that  affect  the  other  components 
of  that  system?  Similarly,  when  do  hu- 
man populations  begin  to  reveal  the 
effects  foretold  by  indicator  species  in 
the  environment  in  which  we  all  live? 

Based  on  the  amount  of  media  cover- 
age some  of  the  more  recent  issues  in- 
volving frogs  have  received,  there  are 
reasons  to  be  optimistic  that  the  public 
is  beginning  to  recognize  that  we  as  hu- 
mans are  linked  to  the  health  of  frogs. 
Let’s  hope  so.  Pennsylvanians  would 
surely  benefit  from  seeing  more  spots!  O 

Resources 

Northern  Leopard  Frog  Patch 

In  1999,  the  Commission  continues 
its  series  of  nongame  species  limited- 
edition  patches  with  a northern  leopard 
frog  patch.  Each  sells  for  S4.71  plus  29 
cents  PA  state  sales  tax  for  a total  of 
$5.00.  Include  S2.00  shipping  and  han- 
dling for  each  order. 

Contact:  Publications  Section,  PA 
Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 

Pennsylvania  Amphibians  & Reptiles 

Another  excellent  resource  on  frogs 
and  Pennsylvania’s  other  reptiles  and 
amphibians  is  the  Commission’s  book, 
Pennsylvania  Amphibians  & Reptiles,  by 
Larry  L.  Shaffer. 

The  book  sells  for  $9.43  plus  57  cents 
PA  state  sales  tax  and  $2.00  for  ship- 
ping and  handling  (total  of  $12  for 
books  sent  to  PA  addresses).  Contact 
the  Commission  Publications  Section 
at  the  address  above. 

Frogs  wall  chart 

$ .94  plus  6 cents  tax  and  $2.00  post- 
age. Send  order  to  the  PFBC  address 
above. 
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Ingredients  for  four  servings:  low  two  fillets  per  person,  more  if  the 

8 crappie  fillets  with  skin  removed  crappies  are  small. 

1 egg,  beaten  To  give  your  rice  pilaf  a golden 

1 cup  hazelnuts  color,  add  some  tumeric  to  the  rice 

Salt  and  fresh  ground  black  pepper  while  cooking  it. 

Butter  or  oil  for  frying  Cooking  hints:  Be  careful  when 

Toast  the  hazelnuts  in  a 350-de-  turning  the  flllets  80  that  the  nut 

gree  oven  for  10  to  20  minutes.  coatin§  stays  on‘  A nonstlck  Pan  and 

While  still  warm,  rub  them  in  a a flexible  sPatula  work  best  to  keeP 

towel  to  remove  as  much  of  the  tbe  crust  in  place- 

brown  skin  as  possible.  Chop  them  To  keeP  tbe  coating  on  when  you 

coarsely  and  spread  on  a plate.  cook  this  recipe: 

Lightly  season  the  fillets  on  both  *dse  a heavy  pan,  like  a cast  iron 

sides  with  salt  and  pepper.  Dip  the  skillet,  to  hold  the  heat, 
fillets  in  egg  wash  and  coat  one  side  Gently  press  the  coating  into  the 

with  hazelnuts.  fish  flesh.  Keep  the  fish  cold  until 

Heat  a heavy  nonstick  pan,  add  a just  before  cooking, 
teaspoon  of  butter  or  oil,  and  fry  the  When  cooking  fish  with  a coat- 

fillets  nut-crusted  side  down.  When  ing  only  on  one  side,  cook  that  side 

the  nuts  are  golden-brown,  turn  the  first.  Be  careful  not  to  over-brown 

fillets  and  finish  cooking.  the  coating.  You  can  press  on  the 

Because  this  dish  is  so  rich,  serve  fish  with  a spatula  when  the  coated 
it  with  fresh  asparagus  (or  other  side  is  down  to  help  make  the  coat- 

green  vegetable)  and  a rice  pilaf.  Al-  ing  adhere  better ,-WP. 


reduced  harvest  period  would  be  followed 
by  a catch-and-immediate-release-only 
period  in  the  spring. 

In  addition,  the  new  structure  will 
regulate  the  bass  fisheries  in  rivers  and 
streams,  which  contain  mostly  small- 
mouth  bass,  differently  from  the  lakes  and 
ponds  that  are  the  preferred  domain  of 
largemouth  bass.  By  regulating  lakes  and 
streams  differently,  fisheries  managers 
can  address  the  difference  in  fish  harvest 
during  the  winter,  when  ice  fishing  is 
popular. 

The  intent  is  to  maximize  fishing  op- 
portunities by  allowing  angling  through- 
out the  entire  year,  while  affording  bass 
populations  adequate  protection  from 
increased  fishing  pressure.  Reducing 
harvest  in  the  fall  would  give  bass  in- 
creased protection  during  a traditionally 
vulnerable  period,  thus  offsetting  any 
incidental  losses  that  might  result  from 
catch-and-immediate-release  fishing 
during  the  spring  spawning  period. 

To  further  reduce  any  losses,  the  Com- 
mission is  proposing  a new  rule  clarifying 
acceptable  catch-and-release  practices 
during  the  spring.  The  proposed  rule 
would  state  that:  “From  12:01  a.m.  on  the 
first  Saturday  after  April  11  until  12:01 
a.m.  on  the  first  Saturday  after  June  11, 
it  is  unlawful  to  kill  or  possess  any  large- 
mouth,  smallmouth,  or  spotted  bass.  A 
bass  caught  and  immediately  returned 
unharmed  to  the  waters  from  which  taken 
will  not  be  considered  caught  in  violation 
of  this  regulation  except  when  the  angler 
repeatedly  casts  into  a clearly  visible  bass 
spawning  nest  or  redd  in  an  effort  to  catch 
or  take  bass.” 

The  Commission  seeks  public  com- 
ment on  the  proposed  spawning  area 
directed-effort  regulation. 

A year-long  bass  season  is  seen  by  the 
Commission  as  a sound  and  scientific  way 
to  improve  Pennsylvania’s  standing  as  a 
top-notch  bass  fishing  destination.  Penn- 
sylvania is  home  to  more  than  7 million 
bass  fishing  trips  annually,  according  to 
the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service.  Only  the 
warm-weather  states  of  Texas  and  Florida 
can  boast  of  more  bass  fishing  activity 
on  their  waters. 


fish’m'  from  the  fcitcfren 

Hazelnut-Crusted  Cra |a  jsiea  by  Wayne  Phillips 


Bass  Season  May  Go  Year-Round  in  2000 


The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  took 
another  step  toward  implementing  year- 
round  fishing  opportunities  for  small- 
mouth, largemouth,  and  spotted  bass  for 
Pennsylvania’s  inland  waters  beginning  in 
the  year  2000. 

The  Commission  approved  the  new  bass 
season  structure  at  its  fall  quarterly  meet- 


ing, held  October  18  in  Harrisburg.  The  new 
structure  clarifies  the  restrictions  on  bass 
fishing  during  the  three-month  closed  sea- 
son. Under  the  new  approach,  anglers  will 
be  allowed  to  harvest  some  bass  in  the  sum- 
mer, as  they  may  under  the  current  “open 
season”  regulations.  But  harvest  would  be 
limited  through  the  fall  and  winter.  The 
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Myers  Wins  Abele  Conservation  Award 


Janies  L. 

The  Commission  has  selected  James  L. 
Myers,  of  Oil  City,  Venango  County,  as  the 
recipient  of  the  1998  Ralph  W.  Abele  Con- 
servation Heritage  Award.  The  Ralph  W. 
Abele  Conservation  Heritage  Award  is  the 
highest  honor  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission  can  confer  in  recogni- 


tion of  dedicated  service  to  conservation 
of  Pennsylvania’s  natural  resources.  The 
award  commemorates  Ralph  W.  Abele,  the 
late  executive  director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  whose  commitment  to 
conservation  and  education  made  him  a 
hero  to  all  Pennsylvania  conservationists. 


Myers  was  selected  for  his  interest  in 
conservation  of  natural  resources  and  his 
lifelong  dedication  as  a volunteer  in  passing 
on  an  outdoor  heritage  to  youth.  Among 
his  many  accomplishments,  Myers  is  the 
founder  of  “Big  Uncle  Day,”  a day  of  fishing 
and  recreation  for  disabled  children. 


The  mission  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  &Boat  Commission  is  to 
provide  fishing  and  boating 
opportunities  through  the 
protection  and  management 
of  aquatic  resources. 
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Fish  Facts:  Yellow  perch  live  through 
out  Pennsylvania  in  suitable 
habitat.  Adult  perch  eat 
insects  and  crustaceans. 

Yellow  perch  typically 
forage  during  daylight 
hours.  They  are  active 
all  year  long, 
including  under  the 
ice,  which  makes 
them  a favorite  with 
ice  fishermen. 

Minnows  and  jigs 
are  popular  perch-getters. 
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Most  anglers  never  want  to  be  without,  but  is  it  really  necessary  to  carry  those 
one-  or  two-pound  containers  of  splitshot  each  time  you  head  to  the  stream? 
Reduce  your  vest  weight  and  take  out  only  what  is  needed  and  place  them  in  a 
film  canister  for  the  day’s  trip. 

When  taking  to  the  stream  or  lake  to  do  some  winter  angling,  make  sure  you 
wear  a hat  and  a neck  warmer.  As  much  as  85  percent  of  your  body  heat  escapes 
from  this  area  if  not  covered  up.  A comfortable  angler  can  stay  on  the  water 
longer  and  catch  more  fish. 

Unless  you  know  a lake  well,  it’s  difficult  to  find  the  productive  fishing  areas 
once  ice-fishing  time  arrives.  Good  winter  lake  fishing,  especially  for  panfish, 
revolves  around  cover.  If  you’re  going  to  a lake  and  you’re  not  familiar  with 
where  the  most  productive  places  are  located,  begin  your  efforts  near  steep 
shorelines.  These  locations  often  have  good  structure  below  in  the  form  of 
sunken  windfalls  and  rocky  outcrops. 

When  walleyes  aren’t  taking  live  minnows  under  the  ice,  try  using  a vertical 
jig  (with  or  without  the  minnow).  The  flash}'  motion  the  lure  creates,  as  well  as 
its  attractive  sound,  can  be  enough  to  convince  these  finicky  fish  to  strike. 

Many  tins  used  to  hold  candy  and  lozenges  can  be  converted  to  useful  fly 
boxes.  All  you  have  to  do  is  glue  a thick  strip  of  foam  or  cork  in  the  inside 
(available  at  most  craft  stores)  and  you  have  a ready-to-use  fly  box.  Punch  holes 
in  the  top  to  let  the  flies  dry  after  a trip. 

The  most  successful  winter  trout  fishermen  cast  live  minnow: 
and  let  the  bait  do  all  the  work.  But  many  anglers  prefer  to  fish 
in  many  specially  regulated  waters,  that’s  all  that’s  permitted.  T 
winter  trout,  try  using  a crappie  jig.  Use  a '/u-ounce  head  with  £ 
tailed  body  for  best  results. 
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Boating  courses  are  fun  for  the  entire  family  and  are  offered 
free  (or  at  low  cost)  at  many  locations  throughout  the  state. 
Even  experienced  boaters  learn  something  new  at  boating 
courses.  Students  who  successfully  complete  an  approved  course 
are  issued  a Pennsylvania  Boating  Safety  Education  Certifi- 
cate. This  certificate  is  recognized  in  any  state  that  requires 
boat  operators  to  complete  a safe  boating  course. 

AFTER  JANUARY  1,  2000,  ALL  PERSONAL 

WATERCRAFT  OPERATORS  MUST  HAVE  A BOATING 

SAFETY  EDUCATION  CERTIFICATE  IN  THEIR 

POSSESSION  TO  OPERATE  A PWC. 

This  regulation  was  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission  at  itsjuly  1998  meeting  to  protect  the  safety 
of  PWC  operators,  passengers  and  others  who  use  the  state’s 
waterways.  Even  though  the  regulation  does  not  take  effect 
until  the  year  2000,  we  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  regu- 
lation now  so  that  you  can  obtain  the  required  certificate  as 
soon  as  possible.  You  may  obtain  a Boating  Safety  Education 
Certificate  two  ways: 

1 . Successful  completion  of  a boating  course  available  from 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  U.S.  Power  Squadrons,  the  Com- 
mission, or  other  approved  organization.  OR 

2.  After  January  1,  1999,  experienced  operators  may  take 
the  Boating  Safety  Education  Certificate  Examination. 


The  Boating  Safety  Education  Certificate  Examination  is  a 50-  1 
question  multiple-choice  test.  All  operators  opting  to  take  the  1 
examination  must  attend  a one-hour  course  before  the  exam.  To  3 
receive  a certificate,  individuals  must  attain  a minimum  score  of  I 
70  percent.  The  examination  is  comprehensive  and  covers  all  as- 
pects of  boating  covered  in  the  Pennsylvania  Boating  Handbook.  No 
one  should  take  the  Boating  Safety  Education  Certificate  Exami- 
nation without  studying  the  Boating  Handbook.  Boat  operators  not 
completely  familiar  with  boating  rules  and  regulations,  and  the 
contents  of  the  Boating  Handbook,  should  take  a classroom  boat- 
ing course.  Anyone  failing  the  exam  will  be  required  to  attend  a 
boating  safety  course  to  receive  certification. 

To  find  boating  courses  or  a site  near  you  where  you  can  take 
the  Boating  Safety  Education  Certificate  Examination,  check  these 
resources: 

BOAT/U.S.  toll-free  Courseline:  1-800-336- BOAT  (1-800-336-2628) 
BOAT/ U.S.  Foundation’s  Courseline  Online  at  www.boatus.com/courseline 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  Hotline:  1-800-AUX-USCG  (1-800-289-8724) 
Commission  Boating  Course  Hotline:  1 -888-PAFISH-1  (1-888-723-4741 ) 


Boating  courses  can  be  enjoyable  family  experiences.  Please  don’t 
wait  until  the  last  minute  to  find  and  take  a course.  If  you  wait, 
the  demand  for  courses  may  limit  availability. 


Commission  web  page  at  www.fish.state.pa.us 
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‘Green”  Hatchery  Initiative 


Among  the  many  Commission  programs  paid  for  by  angler 
dollars,  perhaps  none  garners  quite  as  much  attention  as  our 
fish  culture  stations.  Small  wonder:  Each  year,  the  Commis- 
sion raises  and  releases  some  5.2  million  adult  trout  and  an- 
other 100  million  juvenile  and  adult  coolwater  and  warm- 
water  species  such  as  muskellunge  and  bass. 

From  a recreation  perspective,  our  14  hatcheries  are  a sig- 
nificant driving  force  behind  the  20  million  fishing  trips 
taken  in  Pennsylvania  each  year.  Resident  state  anglers  aver- 
age 18  days  fishing  each.  Almost  half  of  all  that  activity  is 
geared  toward  trout,  and  roughly  half  of  these  trout  fishing 
trips  are  targeted  at  trout  stocked  by  the  Commission.  The 
Commission’s  warmwater  and  coolwater  production  pro- 
grams also  contribute  significantly  to  the  availability  of  fish 
targeted  by  anglers.  I think  that  the  economic  effect  of  fish- 
ing in  Pennsylvania  is  even  more  impressive,  more  than  the 
effect  on  recreation  days. 

Fishing  produced  $1.34  billion  in  economic  output  for 
Pennsylvania  in  1996.  This  supported  more  than  16,000  jobs 
and  provided  $357  million  in  worker  earnings.  The  Com- 
monwealth benefits  from  fishing-related  activity  to  the  tune 
of  $49  million  in  “direct  income”  from  fishing  in  the  form  of 
state  sales  and  income  taxes.  This  translates  to  “a  lot  of  bang 
for  the  buck”  when  you  consider  that  the  Commonwealth 
investment  of  your  state  tax  dollars  totals  0!  Talk  about  a 
return  on  investment.  You  will  not  find  a lower  cost/higher 
benefit  recreation  program  for  the  Commonwealth. 

Why  is  all  of  this  economic  information  important?  Even 
though  hatcheries  produce  fish,  in  turn,  fish  produce  fish 
waste.  Nationally,  and  here  in  Pennsylvania,  hatcheries  are 
coming  under  increased  scrutiny  for  their  environmental  ef- 
fects. The  Commission’s  fish  culture  system  effluents  are  in 
compliance  with  the  applicable  permit  and  regulatory  re- 
quirements. As  a conservation  agency,  the  Commission  is 
striving  to  do  much  more.  Making  sure  that  effluents  are  “as 
good  as  they  can  be”  is  simply  the  right  thing  to  do.  The 
Commission  is  committed  to  improving  our  hatchery  efflu- 
ents through  engineering,  operational  and  maintenance  im- 
provements. Meeting  this  commitment  won’t  come  without  a 
price  tag.  We  have  established  proactive  and  aggressive  efflu- 
ent improvement  goals,  which  require,  in  part,  a substantial 
capital  investment. 

At  Governor  Ridge’s  direction,  all  state  agencies  were 
asked  to  identify  issues  to  include  in  a Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  “Green  Plan”  for  1998-99.  I have  identified  the 
discharge  of  treated  wastewater  from  Commission  fish  cul- 
ture facilities  as  the  Commission  “green”  issue.  The  Com- 
mission has  set  a goal  of  reducing  the  total  statewide  waste 
load  from  all  of  its  fish  culture  stations  by  25  percent  by  the 
year  2003.  This  goal  is  now  identified  in  the  Governor’s 
Green  Government  Council  “Green  Plan  1998-99.”  The 


Commission  infrastructure  improvement  needs,  to  accom- 
plish part  of  this  task,  are  also  identified  separately  in  our 
1998-1999  budget  request. 

This  year  the  Commission  will  make  substantial  changes 
statewide.  To  be  successful,  our  “green”  hatchery  initiative 
will  need  a mixed  approach  combining  operational  changes 
with  construction/development  projects.  With  limited  capi- 
tal improvement  dollars,  we  plan  to  make  real  short-term 
gains  by  addressing  the  whole  production  process.  We  plan 
to  implement  pollution  prevention  measures  like  expanded 
use  of  high  quality/low  phosphorus  feed.  This  change  in  feed 
is  expected  to  provide  better  conversion  rates  of  fish  food  to 
fish  flesh.  This  will  result  in  less  feed  used,  shorter  growing 
“seasons,”  and  better  feed  use-all  resulting  in  reductions  in 
our  hatchery  effluent  waste  loads.  Along  with  the  better  feed, 
we  have  also  installed  or  will  install  oxygen  systems  at  many 
of  the  hatcheries  to  improve  the  health  of  fish  and  their  abil- 
ity to  convert  fish  food.  We  need  to  be  clear  about  the  pur- 
pose behind  these  operational  modifications.  These  changes 
to  fish  diet  and  implementation  of  the  oxygen  enhancement 
systems  are  not  designed  to  grow  more  or  bigger  fish;  these 
operational  changes  are  intended  to  help  us  meet  our  com- 
mitment to  improving  hatchery  effluents. 

Another  major  component  of  our  efforts  is  the  develop- 
ment of  station-specific  effluent  treatment  system  operation 
and  maintenance  procedures.  The  goal  of  these  procedures  is 
to  ensure  that  the  current  and  new  systems  that  are  coming 
online  are  operated  at  peak  efficiency.  Each  hatchery  and  ef- 
fluent treatment  system  is  unique  because  of  variations  in 
flow,  station  biomass,  clarifier  influent  loading,  necessary 
clarifier  retention  time,  and  clarifier  capacity.  The 
Commission’s  Green  Team  and  the  hatchery  managers  will  be 
looking  hard  at  this  issue  and  developing  specific  operating 
and  maintenance  guidance  for  each  station’s  effluent  treat- 
ment system.  These  new  operation  and  maintenance  guide- 
lines will  be  implemented  in  the  near  future. 

The  Commission  looks  upon  the  goal  of  continuing  to 
improve  hatchery  effluent  as  an  exciting  challenge.  It  will 
test  our  skills  as  fish  culturists,  as  natural  resource  manag- 
ers, and  as  a conservation  agency.  We  must  devise  solutions 
to  each  hatchery’s  complex  set  of  operational,  maintenance, 
and  structural  problems  so  that  we  find  ways  to  discharge 
the  cleanest  water  possible.  The  fish  produced  by  the  Com- 
mission clearly  benefit  all  anglers  and  the  Commonwealth  as 
a whole.  It  is  important  that  the  Commission  continue  the 
important  work  of  providing  fishing  and  boating  opportu- 
nities through  the  protection  and  management  of  the  re- 
source. The  green  hatchery  initiative  is  a perfect  example  of 
how  the  Commission  is  working  both  to  protect  and  man- 
age the  resource. 

Peter  A.  Colangelo 

Executive  Director 
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On  the  cover 

Fish  Culturist  Edward  W. 
Michaels  (no  relation  to  editor) 
prepares  a Big  Spring  Fish  Cul- 
ture Station  shipment  of  brown 
trout  for  stocking.  For  more  in- 
formation on  what’s  getting 
stocked  where  and  when,  turn 
to  the  Inseason  Trout  Stocking 
Schedule  on  page  49.  The  photo 
was  taken  by  Art  Michaels. 
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Wissahickon  Creek  questions 

Wissahickon  Creek  in  Philadelphia  is 
stocked  during  the  spring  and  once  in  the 
fall.  I saw  many  stocked  trout  there  last 
August,  which  I thought  was  unusual 
because  I thought  the  creek  became  too 
warm  in  the  summer  for  them  to  survive. 
I also  thought  the  Wissahickon  was  just 
a put-and-take  creek.  Well,  today  I caught 
a 4 '/ 2 -inch  brown  trout.  Either  you  are 
stocking  fingerlings  in  the  creek  (which 
I don’t  believe  is  true),  or  the  trout  are  re- 
producing. Do  you  have  any  information 
on  this  subject,  or  is  this  news  to  you  also?- 
Dave  Hoke,  Philadelphia. 

You  are  correct  that  Wissahickon  Creek 
is  stocked  with  adult  brown  and  rainbow 
trout,  by  the  Commission  during  the 
spring  and  once  in  the  fall  to  provide  a 
put-and-take  fishery.  Typical  summer 
water  conditions  in  Wissahickon  Creek 
include  low  flows  and  temperatures  ex- 
ceeding 78  degrees.  These  conditions  do 
not  allow  for  year-round  survival  of  trout. 
Occasionally,  a weather  pattern  that  pro- 
duces mild  summer  temperatures  and 
increased  rainfall  provides  suitable  stream 
conditions  for  some  stocked  trout  to  sur- 
vive the  summer  in  a typically  unsuitable 
stream.  Furthermore,  a few  trout  may  find 
a coldwater  refuge  in  a tributary  or  near 
a spring  to  help  them  through  periods  of 
high  stream  water  temperatures.  When 
this  occurs,  the  trout  that  survive  the 
summer  typically  enter  the  fall  in  marginal 
or  poor  condition,  and  they  are  unable  to 
spawn  because  they  expend  most  of  their 
energy  trying  to  survive  the  summer  and 
put  little  energy  into  reproduction. 

What  appears  to  be  occurring,  and  what 
would  explain  your  catch  of  a 4‘/2-inch 
brown  trout,  is  that  the  fall-stocked  brown 
trout  are  reproducing  in  Wissahickon 
Creek.  There  is  a misconception  among 


many  anglers  that  the  Commission-stocked 
trout  are  incapable  of  reproducing  in  the 
wild.  Actually,  the  brown  trout  that  are 
stocked  in  the  fall  are  gravid  (full  of  eggs) 
and  ready  to  spawn.  Because  stream  con- 
ditions in  the  fall  are  more  suited  for  trout 
survival,  the  newly  hatched  trout  will  sur- 
vive through  the  winter  and  spring  until 
summer  water  temperatures  again  become 
too  warm. 

A similar  situation  occurred  in  the  East 
Branch  of  Perkiomen  Creek,  which  sup- 
ports a warmwater  fish  community.  Af- 
ter years  of  adult  trout  stocking  in  the 
spring  and  finding  no  evidence  of  trout 
reproduction  in  subsequent  stream  surveys, 
a consulting  firm  documented  the  first 
brown  trout  reproduction  in  the  stream 
based  on  the  collection  of  fingerling  trout 
during  a survey.  These  fingerling  trout  were 
collected  shortly  following  the  initial  fall 
stocking  of  adult  trout  in  the  East  Branch 
of  Perkiomen  Creek. 

Most  likely,  however,  when  the  typical 
summer  water  temperatures  and  flows 
return,  both  the  stocked  trout  and  finger- 
lings,  hatched  in  the  fall,  would  not  sur- 
vive to  produce  even  a low-density  wild 
trout  population.  We  also  suspect  the  same 
situation  is  occurring  in  the  Middle  Branch 
of  White  Clay  Creek  in  Chester  County. - 
David  A.  Miko,  Fisheries  Biologist,  Area  6. 

Good  sportsmanship 

I would  like  to  tell  you  a story  about 
good  sportsmanship  that  really  set  me 
back  a step.  Last  July,  my  8-year-old  son 
Jonathan  and  I,  and  a long-time  friend, 
Jerry  Taylor,  of  North  Braddock,  went 
fishing  at  Lake  Arthur.  We  fished  around 
the  Route  422  bridge  for  a while  and  then 
headed  up  the  lake  to  a spot  I like  past  the 
marina.  Jerry  and  I were  catching  a few, 
but  my  son  hit  a spot  where  he  was  catch- 
ing them  one  after  another.  After  a while, 
he  turned  to  Jerry  and  said,  “Why  don’t 
you  fish  in  my  spot  so  you’ll  catch  some 
fish  and  I’ll  fish  elsewhere.”  This  really 
made  me  proud  of  my  boy  because  it’s  not 
very  often  you  get  that  kind  of  gesture  from 
anybody,  let  alone  an  8-year-old. -Brace 
Blednick,  Eighty  Four,  PA. 

Angler  vs.  personal  watercraft 

I have  been  fishing  Pennsylvania  waters 
for  31  years  and  have  considered  not  fish- 
ing Pennsylvania  waters  anymore  because 
of  increased  unlimited  horsepower  mo- 
torboat usage  on  the  Schuylkill  River 


launches.  I was  swamped  by  a personal 
watercraft  last  May  and  no  one  saw  it 
happen.  Fishing  is  OK  for  small  bass,  but 
why  risk  your  life  when  people  in  small 
boats  cannot  fish  a little  stretch  of  water 
without  being  harassed  by  individual 
boaters  who  test  new  inventions  on  the 
Schuylkill  before  going  down  to  Cape  May, 
NJ  for  the  speedboat  title?  I don’t  blame 
you  folks.  There  are  too  few  officers  and 
too  many  unlimited-horsepower  boats.- 
FrancisP.  Gannon,  Philadelphia,  PA. 

Varied  boat  uses  can  cause  conflicts 
among  waterway  users.  A large  percent- 
age of  boating  regulations  are  developed 
with  boater  safety  in  mind  and  to  help 
prevent  conflicts.  Horsepower  regulations 
are  determined  according  to  many  factors 
and  often  in  collaboration  with  other  agen- 
cies. With  such  a large  number  and  wide 
variety  of  boaters  registered  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, it  is  difficult  to  accommodate  every- 
one. Pennsylvania  is  faced  with  faster  and 
more  maneuverable  boats  each  year  and 
must  develop  appropriate  regulations  and 
educate  boaters  about  these  regulations. 
One  recently  passed  regulation  is  that  it 
is  unlawful  to  operate  in  excess  of  slow,  no- 
wake speed  within  100  feet  to  the  rear  or 
50  feet  to  the  side  of  another  boat  that  is 
underway.  This  new  law  was  developed  to 
help  prevent  the  situation  you  experienced. 

The  most  important  thing  every  boater 
can  do  is  to  know  and  obey  the  laws. 
Courses  have  been  developed  by  the  Com- 
mission to  teach  boaters  legal  require- 
ments, safety  practices,  and  rules  of  the 
road.  These  informational  courses  are 
offered  across  the  Commonwealth  and  are 
great  not  only  for  boat  owners,  but  for  their 
families  and  friends  who  may  also  oper- 
ate a boat.  Participants  who  attend  the 
whole  course  and  pass  the  written  test 
receive  a Boating  Education  Safety  Certifi- 
cate. To  locate  a course  near  you,  check 
the  Commission’s  web  page  or  contact  the 
Aquatic  Resources  Program  Specialist  in 
your  region. 

Boating,  and  especially  the  use  of  per- 
sonal watercraft,  is  rapidly  growing  in 
popularity,  so  with  more  boats  on  the  water, 
it  will  take  some  work  on  each  boater’s 
behalf  to  avoid  conflicts.  Boating  earlier 
in  the  morning  or  later  in  the  evening,  when 
the  fishing  is  better,  can  help  you  avoid 
unlimited  horsepower  pleasure  boaters. 
Also,  the  greatest  number  of  unlimited 
horsepower  boats  use  our  waterways  during 
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the  traditional  summer  boating  season,  so 
try  heading  out  onto  the  water  earlier  in 
the  season  or  later  in  the  fall.  Spring  wild- 
flowers  and  fall  foliage  are  added  bonuses! 
I hope  you  are  able  to  find  ways  to  con- 
tinue enjoying  boating  in  Pennsylvania.- 
Laurel  Garlicki,  Commission  Northcentral 
Region  Aquatic  Resources  Program  Specialist. 

Sandy  Run,  Somerset  County 

For  years  I’ve  been  Fishing  a beautiful 
little  wild  trout  stream  called  Sandy  Run, 
a tributary  of  Laurel  Hill  Creek,  in 
Somerset  County.  I fished  it  for  the  first 
time  last  year  in  June.  As  I approached 
the  stream,  I met  a man  hiking  along  the 
area  that  I usually  fish.  When  I asked  him 
if  he  had  been  fishing,  he  told  me  that  this 
stream  is  polluted  and  no  longer  holds 
any  fish.  Since  I had  just  hiked  over  a mile 
in  rough  terrain  to  get  to  this  area,  I de- 
cided to  try  my  luck  anyway.  After  an  hour- 
and-a-half,  I caught  nothing,  and  noticed 
a lot  of  algae  on  the  rocks  that  wasn’t  there 
before.  Was  that  fellow  right  about  the 
stream,  or  did  I just  have  a bad  day  fish- 
mg? -Bill  Simmeth,  Pittsburgh,  PA. 

I agree  with  you  about  the  beauty  of 
Sandy  Run.  Certainly,  that  beauty  is  al- 
ways amplified  by  the  presence  of  wild 
brook  trout!  The  pollution  the  gentleman 
would  have  been  referring  to  at  Sandy  Run 
is  acid  precipitation.  Bluehole  Creek,  just 
over  the  hill  from  Sandy  Run,  suffers  from 
some  of  the  same  effects.  Unfortunately, 
for  Sandy  Run  it  is  a classic  case  of  how 
this  pollutant  works.  The  Laurel  Highlands 
of  Pennsylvania  are  particularly  susceptible 
to  this  pollutant  because  of  thin  and  poorly 
buffered  soils.  Also,  emissions  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  industrial  and  populated 
Ohio  River  Valley  end  up  in  the  rain  and 
snow  falling  on  Pennsylvania. 

The  primary  culprits  are  sulfur  diox- 
ide from  fossil  fuel-burning  (coal)  and 
nitrogen  oxide  (automobile  exhausts)  that 
end  up  in  the  atmosphere.  A chemical 
transformation  takes  place  in  the  atmo- 
sphere and  the  pollution  returns  as  acidic 
rain  or  snow.  The  result  is  that  our  pre- 
cipitation averages  a pH  of  4.1,  the  most 
acidic  in  the  nation!  This  is  certainly  not 
a fact  to  brag  about,  considering  the  ef- 
fect on  aquatic  life.  Normal  rainfall, 
without  the  impurities,  averages  5.6.  A 
neutral  pH  is  7.0,  and  the  desired  range 
for  fish  in  a stream  is  6.5  to  8.5. 
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This  leads  to  a progressive  and  chronic 
negative  effect  on  all  streams,  but  it  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  on  streams  like  Sandy 
Run.  Water  sampling  results  from  Sandy 
Run  over  the  years  include  a pH  of  6.2  in 
1969,  6.3  in  1977,  6.1  in  1982,  and  5.3  in 
1984.  We  have  not  sampled  Sandy  Run 
recently,  but  I estimate  it  to  be  around  5.0. 
Once  the  pH  dips  below  5.7,  toxic  dissolved 
aluminum  levels  increase  in  the  water.  Alu- 
minum occurs  naturally  in  the  earth  and 
the  acid  water  dissolves  it.  Ultimately,  the 
wild  brook  trout  that  once  thrived  are  gone 
from  the  stream.  There  were  still  a few 
brook  trout  left  in  Sandy  Run  in  the  1984 
sampling,  but  I would  not  be  surprised 
if  they  are  gone  today.  I’m  sorry  to  paint 
such  a bleak  picture. 

On  the  brighter  side,  three  things  may 
help  Sandy  Run  in  the  future.  One  diffi- 
cult effort  could  be  a project  that  attempts 
to  neutralize  the  acid  precipitation  through 
the  addition  of  “limestone  sand”  to  the 
stream.  This  has  been  done  with  some 
success  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  states. 
It  is  an  approach  we  will  keep  in  mind  for 
Sandy  Run,  but  a private  sponsor  is  required 
to  do  the  work  and  buy  the  materials.  Sec- 
ond, Congress  approved  some  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  in  1990.  This  legislation 
involves  reducing  acid  deposition  through 
tighter  controls  on  industry  smokestacks 
and  automobile  emissions.  This  may  im- 
prove Pennsylvania’s  affected  waterways. 
Thirdly,  you  and  I can  do  our  part  to  limit 
acid  precipitation  by  saving  energy  in  our 
homes,  carpooling  or  riding  the  bus,  and 
supporting  strict  auto  emission  inspection. 
-Rick  Lorson,  Area  8 Fisheries  Manager. 

Panfish  regulations 

I have  recently  read  in  our  local  news- 
paper of  your  upcoming  program  to  pro- 
duce larger  panfish.  I am  an  avid  panfish 
angler  and  support  all  that  the  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission  does.  My  only  sugges- 
tion is  that  you  add  a regulation  to  this 
program  on  the  use  of  barbless  hooks,  or 
at  least  that  the  barbs  be  pinched  down 
on  conventional  hooks. 

Please  let  me  know  what  you  think 
of  my  suggestion.  Thank  you  for  all  you 
do  for  our  state’s  waterways. -Stephen 
Harvey,  Northampton. 

Gear  restrictions,  as  you  suggest,  usually 
come  up  in  the  public  comment  period 
associated  with  regulation  development  for 
warmwater  fish.  Although  I don’t  recall 
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if  this  issue  came  up  for  panfish,  it  has  for 
other  warmwater  species,  and  there  are 
several  reasons  we  have  not  adopted  such 
gear  restrictions. 

First,  for  any  barbless  regulation  to  be 
effective,  it  would  have  to  apply  to  a wa- 
terway, not  a single  species  or  group  of  fish, 
because  any  species  could  take  any  bait  an 
angler  presented  regardless  of  what  the 
angler  was  fishing  for.  Application  to  a 
single  species  would  make  effective  en- 
forcement difficult.  So  at  the  outset,  such 
a regulation  should  not  be  associated  with 
any  species-specific  regulation,  unless  a 
particular  waterway  contained  only  a single 
group  of  fish,  panfish,  say.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, there  are  many  waters  that  contain 
trout  as  the  sole  gamefish;  however,  there 
are  few  waters  inhabited  only  by  one  or 
two  warmwater  species  such  as  panfish. 
Warmwater  fish  communities  are  complex, 
characterized  by  many  different  species. 

Second,  the  Commission  and  Pennsyl- 
vania anglers  would  likely  accept  this  kind 
of  regulation  if  there  were  obvious  and 
clear  benefits  that  it  would  lead  to  in- 
creased survival  of  released  fishes.  Cur- 
rently that  is  not  the  case.  A study  of 
northern  pike,  which  compared  mortal- 
ity of  barbed  and  barbless  hooks,  showed 
that  fish  hooked  with  barbless  hooks  suffer 
greater  mortality  (10.5  percent)  compared 
to  those  caught  with  barbed  hooks  (5.3 
percent).  For  some  species  (lake  trout, 
cutthroat  trout,  and  chinook  salmon), 
there  has  been  no  difference  in  post-re- 
lease mortality  associated  with  barbed  and 
barbless  hooks.  For  coho  salmon  caught 
by  trolling  barbless  hooks,  and  cutthroat 
trout  caught  on  barbless  hooks,  mortal- 
ity was  less  than  barbed  hook  mortality. 

To  summarize,  there  is  no  definitive 
evidence  that  barbless  hooks  always  reduce 
post-release  mortality.  In  all  studies,  there 
was  more  bleeding  and  tissue  damage 
associated  with  the  use  of  barbed  hooks, 
but  for  many  fish  species  that  did  not  make 
a difference  in  survival.  Frequently,  hook 
location  has  much  to  do  with  fish  survival, 
an  aspect  of  angling  over  which  anglers 
have  limited  control.  Anglers  can’t  con- 
trol whether  a fish  is  hooked  in  the  lip  or 
in  the  gill  arch,  for  example.-Rofcerf  M. 
Lorantas,  Warmwater  Unit  Leader. 
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Although  any  time  you  can  get  away  and  go 
fishing  is  the  right  time  to  go,  some  times 
and  places  are  better  than  others.  And  when 
it  comes  to  kicking  off  the  1999  trout  sea- 
son, there  are  few  better  destinations  than 
the  beautiful  streams  of  Pennsylvania’s 
northeastern  counties.  Ample  stocking, 
good  public  access,  and  beautiful  scenery  all 
come  together  there  to  help  make  your 
opening  day  experience  a memorable  one. 
Here  are  some  of  the  best  bets. 


Fishing  Creek,  Columbia  County 

This  major  northeast  Pennsylvania  freestone  offers  more 
than  18  miles  of  stocked  water  from  the  SR4049  bridge  about 
six  miles  upstream  from  the  town  of  Benton  down  to  the 
LR4008  bridge  in  Lightstreet,  a mile  or  so  north  of  1-80. 
Opening  day  anglers  on  Fishing  Creek  should  be  aware  that 
the  stocked  section  of  the  stream  is  not  contiguous,  and  that 
there  are  brief  sections  of  posted  property  throughout  the 
watershed.  Please  respect  the  rights  of  the  property  owners 
and  do  not  trespass  in  these  areas. 

One  of  the  region’s  most  popular  trout  streams,  Fishing 
Creek  receives  a healthy  preseason  stocking  of  brook,  brown, 
and  rainbow  trout  as  well  as  a couple  of  inseason  stockings, 
usually  in  May.  Like  other  high-quality,  large  freestone 


streams  of  its  type,  Fishing  Creek  has  a good  population  of 
holdover  browns,  and  some  of  these  fish  get  very  large,  indeed. 
Every  year,  there  are  reports  of  browns  in  the  four-pound  class 
and  larger  taken  from  the  stream. 

Access  to  the  stocked  section  of  Fishing  Creek  is  via  PA 
Route  487,  which  parallels  the  stream  from  Lightstreet  almost 
up  to  the  junction  of  the  stream’s  East  and  West  branches. 

South  Branch,  Tunkhannock  Creek, 

Lackawanna/ Wyoming  counties 

The  South  Branch  of  Tunkhannock  Creek  is  stocked  over  a 
10-mile  section  from  its  junction  with  the  main  stem  near 
Bardwell  in  northeast  Wyoming  County  upstream  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  Lackawanna  State  Park  in  western  Lackawanna  County. 
The  stream  is  well-stocked  with  all  three  species  of  trout  be- 
fore opening  day.  The  stream  also  receives  as  many  as  four 
additional  stockings  in  the  first  several  weeks  of  the  season. 

The  South  Branch  is  a gentle,  moderate  to  large  waterway 
that  winds  along  U.S.  Route  6 through  Pennsylvania’s  Endless 
Mountains.  Fish  & Boat  Commission  Area  4 Fisheries  Manager 
Robert  Moase  says  that  the  South  Branch  of  Tunkhannock 
Creek  watershed  offers  “a  lot  of  opportunities”  for  the  opening 
day  angler.  He  cites  the  camping  and  fishing  opportunities 
available  at  Lackawanna  State  Park  in  the  upper  watershed. 
Lackawanna  Lake  in  the  park  is  also  stocked  with  trout  and  is  a 
very  popular  opening  day  destination  in  its  own  right. 

Moase  also  suggests  anglers  take  advantage  of  the  1.0-mile 
Delayed-Harvest,  Artificial-Lures-Only  (DHALO)  project  on 
the  South  Branch  in  its  Wyoming  County  section.  The  project 
begins  at  the  Route  6 bridge  near  LaPlume  and  extends  down 
through  the  campus  of  Keystone  College. 

Access  to  the  South  Branch  of  Tunkhannock  Creek  is  easy 
via  US  routes  6 &1 1 northwest  of  Scranton. 
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owned  by  the  PE  Energy  and  PA  American  Water  Company, 
which  are  open  to  the  public,  making  access  problems  here 
relatively  few.  All  the  same,  anglers  are  asked  to  watch  for 
several  gaps  in  the  middle  and  upper  reaches  of  the  stocked 
section  where  the  stream  is  posted. 

In  1999,  in  cooperation  with  PE  Energy  and  PA  American 
Water  Company,  a new  DHALO  project  is  making  its  debut 
on  the  lower  reaches  of  Harveys  Creek.  A 1.7-mile  section, 
from  the  bridge  on  Pavlick  Road  (T-497)  upstream  to  the 
bridge  on  Jackson  Road  (T- 1 82),  will  be  managed  under 
DHALO  regulations. 

Access  to  the  Harveys  Creek  watershed  is  easy.  PA  Route 
118,  southwest  of  the  town  of  Dallas,  parallels  much  of  the 
middle  section  of  the  stream’s  stocked  portion.  PA  Route  29 
near  West  Nanticoke  provides  access  to  the  lower  reaches  of 
Harveys  Creek  and  the  new  Delayed-Harvest  project. 

Roaring  Run,  Lackawanna  County 

After  years  of  being  closed  to  the  public,  a two-mile  section 
of  this  long-time  favorite  of  Lackawanna  County  anglers  has 
been  returned  to  the  catchable  trout  program.  The  new  sec- 
tion extends  from  the  outflow  of  Elmhurst  Dam  downstream 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  1-84  bridge  over  Roaring  Brook.  Please 
help  keep  these  waters  open  by  being  a courteous  angler  and 
respecting  the  rights  of  the  property  owners. 

Tobyhanna  Creek,  Monroe  County 

This  medium-size  northern  Monroe  County  stream  offers 
seven  miles  of  approved  trout  water.  It  is  heavily  stocked  with 
brook  and  brown  trout  before  opening  day.  The  stocked  sec- 
tion extends  from  the  outflow  of  Tobyhanna  Lake  down- 
stream to  the  vicinity  of  the  stream’s  junction  with  Kistler 
Run.  Most  of  the  lower  five  miles  of  the  stocked  section  of 
Tobyhanna  Creek  flow  through  an  isolated  section  of  State 
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Nescopeck  Creek,  Luzerne  County 

This  large,  classic  Pocono  freestone  stream  nestled  in  east- 
ern Luzerne  County  offers  fine  trout  fishing  and  good  access 
over  its  12  miles  of  stocked  water  from  the  upstream  bound- 
ary of  State  Game  Lands  187  down  to  the  1-81  bridge  about 
15  miles  south  of  Wilkes-Barre.  The  stream  is  generously 
stocked  with  brook  and  brown  trout  before  opening  day  and 
at  least  once  during  the  first  month  of  the  season. 

In  the  upper  portions  of  its  stocked  section,  the  Nescopeck 
flows  for  the  most  part  through  the  confines  of  State  Game 
Lands  187.  Here,  opening  day  anglers  willing  to  make  a short 
hike  can  usually  find  a little  relief  from  opening  day  crowds 
by  walking  into  a long  unbridged  section  of  the  stream  in  the 
game  lands. 

Area  Fisheries  Manager  Moase  recommends  that  anglers 
seeking  even  more  crowd  relief  should  try  the  DHALO  project 
on  the  Nescopeck.  The  project  begins  at  the  upstream  bound- 
ary of  State  Game  Lands  187  and  extends  downstream  for  2.4 
miles. 

Harveys  Creek,  Luzerne  County 

One  of  Pennsylvania’s  most  beautiful  trout  streams, 
Harveys  Creek  was  the  subject  of  the  1996  trout/salmon 
stamp.  But  the  scenery  here  is  only  a portion  of  the  story. 
Harveys  Creek  also  offers  some  of  the  best  opening  day  trout 
fishing  to  be  found  in  northeast  Pennsylvania.  According  to 
Area  Fisheries  Manager  Moase,  the  stream  receives  heavy  pre- 
season plantings  of  brook,  brown,  and  rainbow  trout  over  an 
almost  12-mile-long  section  from  the  outflow  of  Harveys 
Lake  downstream  to  the  mouth  on  the  Susquehanna  at  West 
Nanticoke.  Much  of  the  stocked  section  flows  through  lands 
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Game  Lands  127.  Here,  there  are  abundant  opportunities  to 
put  a little  distance  between  you  and  the  opening  day  crowds 
by  hiking  in  to  the  stream  from  Game  Commission  access 
points  along  PA  Route  423. 

The  Tobyhanna  is  a classic  Pocono  stream  with  tannic- 
brown  water  that  tumbles  along  a gentle  gradient  and 
marshy,  brush-lined  banks.  You  may  have  to  do  a little  bush- 
whacking here  and  there  to  get  to  some  of  the  best  pools  and 
runs,  but  the  fishing  is  worth  it. 

The  lower  mile  of  the  stocked  section  is  managed  as  a 
DHALO  project.  The  specially  regulated  area  runs  from  the 
junction  with  Still  Swamp  Run  downstream  to  a Pennsylva- 
nia Power  & Light  Company  access  road  near  the  lower 
boundary  of  SGL  127.  If  your  fishing  preferences  run  more 
toward  catching  and  less  toward  keeping,  this  is  a good 
place  to  kick  off  opening  day  because  the  angling  pressure 
will  be  lighter  here  than  in  the  sections  of  the  stream  under 
open  regulations. 

Brodhead  Creek,  Monroe  County 

This  large  stream  in  eastern  Monroe  County  was  one  of  the 
19th  century  cradles  of  American  fly  fishing.  Today,  the 
middle  and  lower  Brodhead  continues  to  provide  excellent 
fishing  opportunities  for  northeast  Pennsylvania  anglers. 

About  eight  miles  of  the  middle  reaches  of  the  Brodhead  in 
the  vicinity  of  Stroudsburg  are  stocked  preseason  with  brown 
and  rainbow  trout.  Stocking  begins  at  the  SR  1002  bridge 
near  Analomink  north  of  Stroudsburg  along  PA  Route  191 
and  continues  down  into  the  town  of  East  Stroudsburg.  As 
the  stream  flows  through  the  Stroudsburg  area,  there  are 
gaps  in  the  stocking  coverage  where  the  Brodhead  passes  by 
factories  and  residential  areas.  Stocking  resumes  for  several 
miles  through  the  beautiful  Brodhead  Gorge  in  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  stream  below  1-80.  The  Brodhead  here  is  a 


large  and  powerful  stream,  and  you  should  be  careful  wading 
this  water. 

As  much  as  it  has  been  loved  by  generations  of  anglers,  the 
Brodhead  has  also  suffered  much  abuse.  In  the  wake  of  a se- 
ries of  powerful  hurricanes  in  the  mid-1950s,  much  of  the 
stream  above  Stroudsburg  was  channelized  for  flood  control 
purposes.  The  result  was  the  removal  of  much  of  the  natural 
trout  habitat  that  makes  the  stream  so  special.  The 
Stroudsburg-based  Brodhead  Chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited 
spent  much  of  the  1980s  and  early  1990s  restoring  this  habi- 
tat through  bank  stabilization  and  the  addition  of  many 
boulders  in  the  channelized  sections.  This  work  made  a sig- 
nificant difference  in  the  quality  of  angling  on  the  stream. 
According  to  current  Brodhead  TU  President  Ron  Mishkin, 
the  chapter  plans  additional  stream  improvement  work. 

Other  picks 

There  are  many  other  streams  worthy  of  your  opening  day 
consideration  in  Pennsylvania’s  northeast.  The  dark  waters 
of  the  Shohola  Creek  near  the  village  of  the  same  name  in 
Pike  County  offer  about  four  miles  of  stocked  water  in  the 
section  of  the  stream  that  bisects  State  Game  Lands  180.  PA 
Route  739  offers  access  to  the  stream. 

The  Lehigh  River  in  the  section  below  the  outflow  of 
Francis  Walters  Dam  along  the  Luzerne/Carbon  County  line 
is  heavily  stocked  with  brook  and  brown  trout  before  opening 
day.  It’s  very  popular  with  area  trout  anglers. 

Smaller-stream  anglers  should  not  overlook  such  gems  as 
Fourth  Run  in  Hickory  Run  State  Park  in  Carbon  County, 
and  the  isolated  waters  of  the  West  and  East  branches  of 
Dyberry  Creek  north  of  Honesdale  in  Wayne  County.  Both 
branches  of  Dyberry  Creek  are  well-stocked  with  brook  and 
brown  trout.  The  branches  flow  through  State  Game  Lands 
159,  allowing  for  trouble-free  access  for  the  most  part. 
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Tactics 

The  successful  opening  day  angler  on  the  streams  of  north- 
east Pennsylvania  should  use  the  proven  tactics  and  techniques 
that  work  statewide  on  the  trout  of  April.  Whether  you  fish 
with  bait,  lures,  or  flies,  the  key  to  early  season  success  is  to 
t remember  that  the  trout  are  less  active  in  the  prevailing  colder 
■ flows  of  April  than  they  will  be  in  another  month  or  so,  when 
sun  has  had  an  opportunity  to  warm  the  water.  They  may 
need  a little  extra  convincing  and  a little  extra  time  to  consider 
your  offering.  This  is  your  cue  to  fish  slowly  and  deliberately, 
thoroughly  covering  each  piece  of  holding  water. 

Bait  fishermen  can  do  well  with  red  worms,  nightcrawlers, 
live  or  salted  minnows,  and  salmon  eggs.  The  inventive  bait 
can  also  use  less  common  offerings  like  small  crayfish 
wood  grubs.  These  baits  can  often  take  trout  when  the 
more  conventional  baits  fail. 

Whichever  your  bait  preference,  be  sure  to  use  enough 

to  get  it  on  or  near  the  bottom  where  the  trout  are,  but 
not  so  much  so  that  the  natural  drift  of  your  bait  is  impeded. 
Pay  special  attention  to  deeper,  slower  pockets  just  off  the 
main  current.  If  these  areas  also  have  some  structure  or  places 
for  the  fish  to  hide,  such  as  undercut  boulders  or  downed 

all  the  better.  If  you  take  a trout  from  one  of  these  ar- 
>tay  there.  In  many  cases,  newly  stocked  trout  will  not 
dispersed  all  that  much,  and  where  there  is  one  fish,  there 
often  more. 

If  lures  are  your  preferred  opening  day  angling  method,  re- 
member to  fish  them  slowly  and  deeply.  One  excellent  early 
season  spinfishing  technique  is  to  cast  along  the  edge  or  break 
e between  faster  and  slower  water.  Let  the  faster  current 
your  lure  into  the  slack  water.  Then  let  it  sink  and  begin 
retrieve.  Make  short  upstream  casts  into  pockets  and 
pools,  and  retrieve  your  lure  just  fast  enough  to  allow  its 
action  to  kick  in.  These  places  are  often  bypassed  by  bait  an- 
glers and  often  hold  a trout  or  two. 

Conventional  single-bladed  spinners  in  shades  of  silver  and 
in  sizes  0,  1,  and  2 are  an  excellent  bet  for  the  spin  fisher, 
also  try  bouncing  a small  '/32-ounce  jig  in  yellow  or  white 
slowly  along  the  bottom  of  the  deeper  runs  and  pockets. 

Fly  fishing  on  our  northeast  region  trout  waters  is  a lot  more 
a little  later  in  the  season,  when  the  water  has 
the  annual  progression  of  insect  hatches  begins,  and 
ish  become  more  active.  However,  the  fly  angler  can  still 
excellent  action  in  the  cold  waters  of  mid-April  with  a se- 
lection of  attractor  nymphs  and  streamers.  Try  bouncing  a 
weighted  Hare’s  Ear  nymph  in  sizes  10  to  14  along  the  bottom 
areas  of  moderate  flow  and  depth.  A white  marabou  or 
Nose  Dace  streamer  in  sizes  8 through  12  can  also  be 
deadly  when  allowed  to  swing  down  through  the  heads  of  the 
pools  and  into  the  slack  water  beyond. 

If  the  spring  has  been  warm,  fly  fishers  may  also  have  an  op- 
portunity to  fish  over  respectable  hatches  of  early  brown 
stoneflies  and  Quill  Gordons,  particularly  on  Columbia 
County’s  Fishing  Creek  and  the  Nescopeck  Creek  in  Luzerne 
County. 

Some  of  Pennsylvania’s  best  opening  day  trout  angling 
awaits  in  the  beautiful,  rushing  streams  of  our  northeast  coun- 
ties. Load  up  the  gear  and  go  see  for  yourself.  You  won’t  be 
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Like  a book,  shad  season  has 
a beginning,  a middle,  and  an 
end.  And  sometimes,  just 
like  a book,  the  beginning  of 
the  season  is  better  than  the 
other  parts.  Then  again, 
often  the  middle  presents  the 
best  fishing,  and  the  ending 
is  just  an  overly  drawn-out 
death  scene. 

The  main  character  determining 
which  segment  of  the  season  might  be 
better  than  others  is  the  weather.  Get 
an  early,  warm  spring  and  the  tradi- 
tional preface  of  mid-March  to  the  sec- 
ond week  of  April  can  be  a great 
introduction  to  the  story.  But  have  a 
rainy,  cold  mid-season  in  the  third 
week  of  April  to  the  second  or  third 
week  of  May,  and  the  main  plot  will  be 
a washout.  On  the  other  hand,  have  an 
ending  from  late  May  to  mid-June  with 
moderate  air  temperatures  and  a little 
rain  to  keep  water  levels  steady,  and 
you  can  complete  the  season  with  a 
Pulitzer  Prize. 

Fact  is,  all  three  parts  of  the  shad  sea- 
son present  different  conditions  and 
problems.  However,  with  the  sophisti- 
cation that  anglers  have  attained, 
there’s  barely  a situation  that  shad  an- 
glers haven’t  learned  to  conquer. 

Early  in  the  season 

Last  season  my  partners  and  I were 
faced  with  cloudy,  somewhat  high  water 
during  the  second  week  of  April,  which 
in  my  book  is  still  the  season’s  pre- 
amble. This  period  has  always  been  the 
most  frustrating  for  me  when  not 
catching  fish.  You  know  the  shad  are  in 
the  lower  river  between  Trenton  and 
Easton  because,  just  a few  miles  north 
at  Portland,  where  a power  plant  spews 
a warmwater  discharge,  anglers  have 
been  nit-picking  shad  for  several  weeks. 
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With  the  water  temperature  above  the 
tideline  hovering  between  47  and  50 
degrees,  an  angler  has  to  accept  the  fact 
that  any  bite  will  be  slow  and  there  isn’t 
a thing  you  can  do  about  it.  But  be- 
tween 50  and  53  degrees  you  should  be 
picking  up  fish,  so  the  problem  be- 
comes the  high,  cloudy  water. 

Sitting  in  your  boat,  the  downriggers 
are  locked  and  loaded.  You  and  your 
partner  are  running  four  lines,  one  and 
two  feet  off  the  bottom  in  10  feet  of 
water.  The  flutterspoons  are  colored 
chartreuse/red  and  pink/black,  good 
early  morning  colors.  All  are  gold- 
backed  because  that’s  what  seems  to 
work  better  in  low-light  periods  and 
because  gold  backing  is  not  a bad 
choice  at  any  time.  Rousing  you  from 
the  lack  of  activity,  the  console’s  sonar 
unit  screen  is  full  of  blips.  Previously 
you  have  used  the  unit  to  anchor  above 
the  dropoff  of  a narrow  channel  that  is 
15  to  20  feet  wide.  With  the  outer 
downriggers  spread  on  telescopic  arms, 
you’re  covering  at  least  15  feet  of  water, 
so  you’re  in  position. 

But  in  the  first  45  minutes  of  the  day, 
you’ve  had  just  one  release,  probably  a 
false  one,  and  that’s  all.  So  what  can 
you  do? 

The  first  thing  is  to  turn  off  the  so- 
nar unit-those  blips  are  not  shad. 
They’re  probably  not  even  fish.  The 
second  thing  is  to  try  ringing  some 
bells.  Well,  these  bells  don’t  actually 
ring,  but  as  we  learned  last  year,  they  do 
call  in  shad. 

The  cloudy,  debris-filled  water  of  the 
early  season  is  no  time  to  watch  your 
sonar.  I’ve  been  saying  this  privately  for 
a couple  of  years  and  it’s  time  to  create 
some  public  controversy.  There  is  sim- 
ply too  much  debris  in  the  water:  Small 
leaves,  sticks,  river  trash,  etc.,  for  all 
those  scattered  screen  marks  to  be  shad. 
Even  if  you  try  to  filter  out  the  litter, 
you  still  get  false  readings.  I’ve  sat  boat 
bow  to  boat  bow  with  some  anglers  who 
swear  they’re  seeing  shad  from  top  to 
bottom  on  their  screens.  But  the  shad 
are  not  running  from  top  to  bottom  at 
this  time,  so  lighten  your  frustration 
and  shut  off  the  sonar. 


Anglers  who  troll  the  Great  Lakes 
probably  know  about  cowbells,  but 
they’re  not  well-known  on  the  Delaware 
River.  To  start,  cowbells  are  a series  of 
blades  designed  to  run  ahead  of  the 
lure.  They’re  strung  on  a wire  with  a 
keel  set  ahead  of  the  blades.  They  don’t 
make  noise,  but  they  do  flash. 

My  fellow  river  rats  and  I have  long 
held  to  the  theory  that  a school  of  shad 
will  get  behind  or  surround  a shad  that 
they  encounter  on  their  migration.  It’s 
why  we  like  to  use  a few  metallic  gim- 
micks that  resemble  swimming  shad. 
Nickel-colored  cowbells  are  only  the 
latest  trick  tried  and  last  year  brought 
shad  to  us  in  the  cloudy,  debris-filled 
conditions  of  the  early  season.  In  fact, 
our  first  string  of  bells  was  not  in  the 
water  10  minutes  on  a very  slow  morn- 
ing when  it  picked  up  a fish.  They 
didn’t  always  work,  and  they  certainly 
weren’t  always  necessary,  but  in  the 
right  conditions  they  scored  on  shad 
when  other  lines  went  empty. 

The  technicalities  of  it  are  these: 

First,  attach  the  cowbells  directly  on  the 
downrigger  ball  with  a large  snap.  In 
the  river’s  strong  currents  it’s  useless  to 
run  multiple  clips  off  the  downrigger 
wire,  so  this  is  a one-clip  operation. 
Next,  the  line  release  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  cowbell  chain. 


Often,  when  setting  line  behind  the 
clip,  we  have  as  much  as  15  feet  of 
leader  between  the  flutterspoon  and  the 
release.  But  when  using  cowbells,  such 
a length  would  just  put  the  spoon  in 
no-man’s  land.  The  idea  is  that  the 
cowbells  look  like  a swimming  shad 
and  will  bring  a real  school  toward  you, 
so  you  want  the  lure  running  close  to 
the  attractors.  We  found  that  a spoon 
set  two  to  three  feet  behind  the  cowbells 
allowed  everything  to  work  properly 
and  nabbed  the  fish. 

There  is  one  important  quirk  regard- 
ing the  use  of  cowbells.  We  learned  that 
the  blades  tend  to  push  the  line  a foot 
or  so  up  in  the  water  column.  Thus,  if 
you  have  a 12-foot  bottom  and  you  set 
the  downrigger  counter  at  10  feet, 
you’re  cowbelled  spoon  is  riding  a foot 
above  the  counter  at  9 feet.  This  may 
not  seem  like  a big  problem,  but  if  you 
consider  that  early  season  shad  run 
within  a foot  or  two  of  the  bottom,  you 
may  want  to  compensate  your  system 
when  using  cowbells. 

Later  in  the  season 

Above  the  Jersey  town  of  Milford, 
downriggers  become  as  rare  as  winning 
lottery  tickets.  When  the  shad  get  up 
north  on  the  Delaware,  anglers  have  a 
short  time  to  work  on  fish  that  are  still 


All  three  parts  of  the  shad  season-beginning,  middle,  and  end-present  different 
conditions  and  problems.  With  the  sophistication  that  anglers  have  attained,  there’s 
barely  a situation  that  shad  anglers  haven’t  learned  to  conquer. 
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migrating  before  they  turn  into  dutiful 
spawners.  Because  I can  get  my  fill  of 
deep-runners  from  Milford  on  south,  I 
prefer  to  wait  until  the  fish  are  spawn- 
ing before  traveling  to  where  the  Dela- 
ware is  shared  with  New  York.  Butin 
this  region  the  evening  spawning  dance 
provides  the  most  exciting  light-tackle 
shad  fishing  of  the  season.  Two  tools 
work  best  on  these  fish:  A limber  spin- 
ning outfit  and  a fly  rod.  I prefer  the 
latter. 

Fly  rod  fishing  for  spawning  shad 
need  not  be  a complicated  technical  af- 
fair. Because  you’re  pursuing  shad  that 
are  moving  higher  in  the  water  column, 
there’s  no  need  for  a sinking  or  sink-tip 
line-for  deeper  migrating  fish  in  these 
parts,  sink-tips  are  a real  benefit.  Except 
when  you  get  surprised  by  a spawning 
school,  this  is  mostly  sight-fishing.  A 7- 
or  8-weight  rod,  a floating  line,  and  a 9- 
foot  leader  tapered  to  a 2X  or  3X  tippet 
is  sound  equipment.  The  terminal  offer- 
ing can  consist  of  a streamer  fly  in 
bright  shad-attracting  colors,  a weighted 
dart  fly  made  of  chenille  and  lead  eyes,  a 
micro  dart,  or  a flutterspoon. 

For  a spinning  rod,  a 6 '/2-foot  to 
7-foot  medium-weight  rod  with  a reel 
capable  of  holding  at  least  175  yards  of 
6-pound  test  is  standard.  Spinning  rods 
take  darts  and  flutterspoons. 

There  are  two  ways  of  going  about 
finding  spawning  shad  in  the  upper 
river.  If  you’re  new  to  this  type  of  fish- 
ing, I suggest  you  drive  along  the  New 
York  side  of  the  river  and  locate  circling 
shad.  Once  you’ve  caught  shad  from  a 
particular  pool  or  tailout,  you  can  con- 
centrate on  that  site  for  years  to  come. 
Shad  are  creatures  of  evolutionary  habit, 
and  even  though  there’s  another  genera- 
tion of  fish  from  year  to  year,  the  same 
structure  that  was  attractive  to  one  class 
will  be  attractive  to  another. 

Still,  even  for  an  upper-river  regular, 
there’s  nothing  like  driving  along  the 
river,  finding  a hot  school,  rushing 


down  to  the  bank,  and  fishing  the 
evening  find. 

From  the  road,  look  for  submarine 
wakes  on  the  surface,  or  if  the  local  by- 
way gives  you  a high  viewpoint,  look  for 
the  fish  themselves.  For  the  sake  of  a 
good  drift  with  your  fly  or  spoon,  posi- 
tion yourself  somewhere  along  the 
middle  of  the  pool  or  back  toward  the 
tailout.  Don’t  stand  at  the  fast  riffles 
or  the  head  of  the  pool  just  below  the 
riffles,  nor  in  the  tailout.  These  spots 
will  probably  make  your  lure  go  by  with 
the  speed  of  a bullet  and  no  shad  will 
pick  it  up. 

Instead,  look  for  a drift  in  which  you 
can  control  the  pace  and  the  all-impor- 
tant arcing  curve  of  the  fly.  When  pos- 
sible, time  your  cast  so  that  it  drifts  by  a 
school  coming  into  your  zone.  This  is 
where  reading  the  submarine  wakes  of 
the  spawning  shad  is  so  much  fun. 
Whether  you  see  the  fish  or  not,  re- 
peated casts  are  an  absolute  require- 
ment. You’ll  probably  find  yourself 
making  toss  after  toss  and  thinking 
that  the  shad  aren’t  hitting  that  night. 
Then  suddenly  one  will  attack  your  fly 
and  give  you  the  ride  of  a lifetime. 

Frankly,  working  over  spawning  shad 
doesn’t  give  you  high  numbers  of  fish. 
Most  evenings  I’m  satisfied  with  be- 
tween two  and  four.  To  get  numbers  in 
the  upper  river,  you  have  to  target  shad 
that  are  still  migrating,  and  a fun  way 
to  catch  these  shad  is  by  fishing  from  a 
drift  boat. 

Drift  boats  are  used  primarily  on  the 
Delaware  for  pursuing  its  tremendous 


trout  fishing  opportunities.  But  a 
number  of  guides  are  also  using  these 
boats  to  chase  shad.  Last  year  I spent 
time  with  a drift-boat  guide  and  I 
learned  his  techniques  for  late-season 
fish  in  these  self-propelled  craft. 

While  he  rowed  his  arms  off  to  keep  us 
in  the  current,  I cast  to  the  same  types 
of  water  that  I would  in  the  lower  river. 

The  difference  between  the  two  river 
zones  is  that  from  the  confluence  of 
the  West  Branch  down  to  the  famous 
Lackawaxen  Pool,  there  are  few  places 
where  you  can  run  a powered  craft.  A 
drift  boat  is  about  the  only  way  to  go. 

After  passing  through  whitewater 
chutes  and  rapids,  we  dropped  anchor 
outside  the  fast-running  channels 
where  shad  strikes  are  powerful  and 
swift.  Connect  with  a fish  in  these 
waters  and  you  need  plenty  of  luck  to 
get  a landing  net  beneath  them.  Basi- 
cally, you’re  using  the  drift  boat  as  a 
casting  platform,  tossing  spoons  and 
flies  into  the  current  the  same  way 
you  would  when  fishing  the  lower 
river  from  shore. 

I imagine  there  is  another  technique 
that  could  be  used  with  a drift  boat: 
Rowing  to  keep  the  lures  directly  in  the 
current,  just  like  drift  fishing  for  steel- 
head.  I know  of  one  angler  in  the 
lower  river  who  actually  flatlines  div- 
ing plugs  to  shad  and  gets  good  num- 
bers. The  same  thing  should  work  for 
shad  in  a drift  boat.  Anyway,  that’s 
this  year’s  experiment.  VJ 
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Highlights  of  Fiscal  Year  1997-98  (July  1997  through  June  1998) 


With  more  than  83,000  miles  of  rivers  and  streams  and 
thousands  of  lakes,  impoundments  and  ponds,  Pennsylva- 
nia has  one  of  the  largest  and  most  diverse  water  resources 
systems  in  the  nation.  The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  has  a 
mission  to  provide  fishing  and  boating  opportunities 
through  the  protection  and  management  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  aquatic  resources.  The  work  to  fulfill 
that  mission  takes  on  many  forms,  from  managing  fish 
populations  to  conducting  safe  boating  programs,  from  law 
enforcement  patrols  to  producing  publications  on  how  and 
where  to  enjoy  angling  opportunities.  It  would  be  nearly 
impossible  to  recount  everything  the  Commission  achieved 
in  fiscal  year  1997-98,  but  here  are  some  special  highlights. 

The  fiscal  year  started  on  a positive  note  with  the  Com- 
mission receiving 
recognition  for 
the  work  to  build 
a coalition  of  citi- 
zens, businesses, 
and  organizations 
interested  in  pre- 
serving nongame 
fish  and  wildlife 
species  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  International 
Association  of 
Fish  and  Wildlife 
Agencies  pre- 
sented the  award  to  the  Commission  and  its  sister  agency, 
the  Game  Commission,  for  joint  efforts  to  build  grassroots 
support  for  the  creation  of  a stable  funding  source  for  non- 
game species. 

The  Commission  also  worked  with  other  partners,  includ- 
ing the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources 
and  Pennsylvania  Trout,  to  award  the  first  grants  under  the 
Coldwater  Heritage  Partnership  Program.  Seven  grants,  to- 
taling $36,000,  were  awarded  in  late  July  to  organizations  in- 
volved in  the  protection  of  coldwater  stream  habitats. 

A new  initiative  to  develop  a statewide  network  of  scenic 
water  trails  was  announced  later  in  the  fall.  A 24-mile  stretch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  between  Halifax  and  Harrisburg 
served  as  the  pilot,  and  after  development  of  a trail  guide  and 
camping  sites,  the  “Susquehanna  River  Trail:  An  Island  Ad- 
venture” was  inaugurated  in  the  spring.  The  long-term  goal 


is  to  develop  a series  of  self-guided  “officially  designated” 
water  trails  across  the  Commonwealth  for  non-powered  and 
powered  boat  users.  Ultimately,  each  trail  leg  will  be 
“adopted”  by  a local  sponsor  and  will  be  detailed  in  publica- 
tions providing  information  on  public  access,  camping,  wild- 
life viewing,  and  history. 

Speaking  of  boating  guides,  the  Commission’s  Pennsylva- 
nia Boating  Handbook  was  recognized  by  the  Association  for 
Conservation  Information  as  the  top  publication  of  its  kind 
in  the  nation.  For  the  first  time,  the  handbook  was  also 
posted  online  via  the  Commission’s  World  Wide  Web  site: 
www.fish.state.pa.us. 

There  were  plenty  of  new  boaters  with  the  opportunity  to 
read  the  handbook-the  number  of  registered  watercraft  in  the 

state  continued  to 
rise.  Year-end  totals 
for  1997  showed  a 
record  high  of 
340,637  registered 
boats  in  the  state. 

To  handle  all  those 
registrations,  the 
Commission  up- 
graded its  computer 
processing  system. 
The  old  software  was 
more  than  30  years 
old;  the  new  software 
provides  better  fiscal 
checks  and  balances  and  addresses  the  “Year  2000”  problem. 
Change  is  never  easy,  and  the  transition  from  the  aging  sys- 
tem to  the  new  and  improved  one  did  come  with  a few  grow- 
ing pains.  Implementation  was  initially  slower  than  the 
software  vendor  had  originally  projected.  Those  issues  were 
subsequently  addressed  and  the  system  is  now  fully  func- 
tional. 

The  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement’s  year-end  report  shows  a 
total  of  11,539  fishing  and  boating  violations  prosecuted  and 
another  42,499  instances  resulting  in  warnings. 

A new  state  record  for  smallmouth  bass  was  weighed  in 
during  the  course  of  the  fiscal  year.  At  8 pounds,  8 ounces, 
the  new  mark  easily  surpassed  the  old  mark  of  7 pounds, 

10  ounces. 

Just  how  and  when  anglers  should  be  allowed  to  catch  bass 
was  the  subject  of  much  discussion  during  the  fiscal  year. 
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Staff  and  Commissioners  traveled  across  the  state,  conducting 
four  public  hearings  on  a proposal  to  move  toward  a year- 
round  bass  fishing  season. 

The  state’s  sportsmen  also  had  their  voices  heard  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Calling  it  a “repayment  30  years  overdue,”  Governor  Tom 
Ridge  unveiled  his  budget  proposal  in  the  spring  with  nearly 
$800,000  in  compensation  to  the  Fish  Fund  for  no-cost  li- 
censes issued  to  disabled  veterans.  Anglers,  organized  clubs, 
and  some  legislators  had  previously  spent  years  joining  the 
Commission  in  a push  for  proper  repayment  for  the  licenses. 

The  Commission’s  “Day  at  a hatchery”  again  ran  successfully 
at  the  Linesville  Fish  Culture  Station.  The  popular  early  spring 
open  house  showcased  fish-rearing  techniques,  fisheries  man- 
agement tools,  basic  casting  skills,  clinics,  and  a fish  fry. 

The  Commission  stocked  780  streams  and  110  lakes  with 
adult  trout  between  March  1 and  April  17  in  anticipation  of 
trout  season  opening  day.  In  all,  the  preseason  stocking  pro- 
gram covered  nearly  4,800  miles  of  stream  and  6,155  lake  acres. 
A total  of  2.6  million  trout  were  released  in  the  process. 

Inseason  trout  stockings  included  an  additional  3.7  mil- 
lion adult  trout  in  705  streams  and  121  lakes.  For  the  second 
year,  the  inseason  stocking  program  included  a popular  series 
of  announced  Saturday  stockings  at  various  lakes  across  the 

Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commission 
Financial  Report  for  Fiscal  Year  1 997-98 


1% 


2% 


FISH  FUND 

Total  Fish  Fund  Revenue 

$29,071,440  100% 

Licenses  and  Fees 
$20,428,056  70% 

Fines  and  Penalties 
$331,970  1% 

Miscellaneous  Revenue 
$2,207,633  8% 

Augmentations 
$6,103,781  21% 


BOAT  FUND 

Total  Boat  Fund  Revenue 

$8,579,878  100% 

Licenses  and  Fees 
$4,103,972  48% 

Fine  and  Penalties 
$171,330  2% 

Miscellaneous  Revenue 
$2,083,530  24% 

Augmentations 
$2,221,046  26% 


Commonwealth.  Designed  specifically  with  beginning  an- 
glers in  mind,  the  program  also  proved  successful  with  an- 
glers whose  work  demands  keep  them  from  fishing  during 
the  week. 

Warmwater/coolwater  stocking,  and  Lake  Erie  stocking, 
included:  More  than  1.5  million  brown  trout,  steelhead,  and 
coho  salmon  smolts;  20,500  lake  trout;  54,700  largemouth 
bass;  29,096  smallmouth  bass;  more  than  169,000  muskies 
and  tiger  muskies;  more  than  26,000  paddlefish;  more  than 
652,000  saugers  and  saugeyes;  more  than  412,000  striped  bass 
and  striped  bass  hybrids;  more  than  74.7  million  walleyes; 
and  more  than  938,000  various  panfish  species. 

A major  realignment  of  our  production  assignments  gave  a 
boost  to  warmwater/coolwater  stocking  programs.  The  big- 
gest boost  came  from  our  Pleasant  Mount  Fish  Culture  Sta- 
tion, where  retrofit  raceways  and  advanced  techniques  in 
pond  management  improved  production.  The  result  was  a 
number  of  species  realignments  that  translate  into  significant 
program  improvements  for  striped  bass,  hybrid  striped  bass, 
saugers,  saugeyes,  and  muskellunge.  As  a result,  the  Commis- 
sion is  now  less  dependent  on  trade  with  other  states  to  ac- 
quire these  popular  game  fish.O 


(July  1,  1997,  through  June  30,  1998) 
Ross  E.  Starner,  Comptroller 

<1% 


FISH  FUND 

Total  Fish  Fund  Expenditures 

$27,301,756  100% 

Personnel  Services 
$18,829,21  1 69% 

Operational  Expenses 
$6,422,735  24% 

Fixed  Assets/ 

Capital  Improvements 
$1,678,451  6% 

Grants  and  Subsidies 
$371,359  1% 


BOAT  FUND 

Total  Boat  Fund  Expenditures 

$9,443,907  100% 

Personnel  Services 
$5,772,159  61% 

Operational  Expenses 
$2,612,908  28% 

Fixed  Assets/ 

Capital  Improvements 
$995,483  11% 

Grants,  Subsidies,  Adjustments 
$63,357  < 1% 


Amounts  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  dollar.  Percentages  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  number. 
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At  the  October  1998  meeting,  the  Commission  adopted  its 
strategic  plan,  entitled  Enhancing  Fishing  and  Boating  in 
Pennsylvania:  Strategies  for  the  21st  Century. 


The  Commission  embarked  on  a concerted  strategic  planning  process  in  the  early 
1990s.  An  earlier  version  of  the  plan  was  developed  and  printed  in  1995.  The  current 
document  has  evolved  considerably  over  the  last  few  years  through  substantial  efforts 
to  gather  public  input.  In  1996  and  1997,  the  Commission  held  a series  of  nine 
roundtable  meetings  with  the  Commonwealth’s  anglers  and  boaters.  Public  surveys 
were  used  to  make  statistically  valid  assessments  of  angler  and  boater  opinions  and 
identify  priority  program  areas.  The  Commission  also  used  several  issue-oriented 
workgroups  to  gather  opinions  and  guide  policy  development  on  specific  topics. 

The  new  version  of  the  plan  succinctly  outlines  the  challenges  and  opportunities 
the  Commission  faces  in  the  coming  century.  Copies  of  the  last  draft  are  available 
electronically  through  the  Commission’s  web  site  at  www.fish.state.pa.us.  The  entire 
plan,  printed  in  final  form,  may  be  obtained  by  written  request  to:  Aquatic  Resource 
Planning  Coordinator  - Strategic  Plan,  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commission, 

P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 

Here  are  the  guiding  policies  and  selected  strategies  for  achieving  Commission 
objectives. 

Conserving  Pennsylvania’s  Aquatic  Resources 

Aquatic  Stewardship 

Recognizing  the  Commonwealth’s  water  resources  as  the  basis  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  all  aquatic  organisms,  the  Commission  will  actively  work  to  protect,  conserve 
and  enhance  them.  The  Commission  will  commit  staff  resources  to  be  involved  in 
water  resource  issues  and  projects  in  cooperation  with  state,  federal  and  local  enti- 
ties with  similar  goals.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  sustaining  and  improving  the 
quality  of  the  Commonwealth’s  waters. 

The  Commission’s  independent  status  and  current  mandates  enable  the  agency  to 
work  to  protect  the  resource.  The  input  of  anglers  and  boaters  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  these  efforts,  and  indeed,  user  input  is  consistent  with  the  resource-based 
approach  followed  by  the  Commission.  In  a 1996  survey,  more  than  95  percent  of 
anglers  surveyed  indicated  that  restoring  and  improving  habitat  and  managing  and 
conserving  endangered  fish,  reptiles,  amphibians  and  aquatic  organisms  are  impor- 
tant Commission  functions.  In  addition,  the  Commission  received  an  overall  ap- 
proval rating  of  nearly  80  percent.  The  Commission  is  fortunate  to  have  such 
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overwhelming  support  from  the  cus- 
tomer base.  Anglers  and  boaters 
strongly  support  the  Commission’s 
broad  conservation  mission  as  well  as 
the  programs  that  directly  benefit  them. 

One  of  the  most  effective  strategies  the 
Commission  uses  to  protect  the  aquatic 
resources  of  the  state  is  to  provide  input 
to  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  to  help  it  fulfill  its  much 
broader  mandate  as  a trustee  for 
Pennsylvania’s  water  resources.  However, 
the  Commission  has  neither  the  funding 
nor  the  statutory  mandate  to  become  the 
Commonwealth’s  primary  water  quality 
protection  and  enforcement  agency.  The 
Commission  is  effective  as  an  advocate 
for  the  proper  water  quality  designation 
of  streams.  Appropriate  designation  un- 
der the  Commonwealth’s 
antidegradation  program  provides  recog- 
nition and  enhanced  protection  for  the 
State’s  water  resources. 

Proactive  Commission  involvement 
in  reviewing  and  commenting  on  per- 
mit applications  also  plays  an  impor- 
tant role  in  ensuring  the  protection  of 
the  Commonwealth’s  aquatic  resources. 
Several  other  focal  points  have  also 
been  identified  for  improving  the 
Commission’s  resource  conservation 
efforts: 

Promoting  watershed-based  re- 
source protection. 

Sustaining  Pennsylvania’s  non- 
game aquatic  resources. 

Ensuring  migratory  fish  species 
restoration. 

Watershed-based 
resource  protection 

The  Commonwealth’s  water  quality 
is  intrinsically  linked  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  state’s  watersheds. 

The  number  one  source  of  pollution  of 
Pennsylvania’s  waterways  is  nonpoint 
source  pollution.  The  Commission  rec- 
ognizes, supports,  and  will  promote 
watershed-based  protection  and  en- 
hancement efforts  as  a way  of  protect- 
ing Pennsylvania’s  aquatic  resources. 
The  Commission  will  use  resources  to 
implement  watershed-based  protection 
and  enhancement  strategies  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  federal,  state  and  local 
organizations  and  entities. 

Watersheds  are  a focal  point  for 
many  national,  state  and  local  protec- 
tion and  enhancement  efforts.  Funding 
and  management  attention  at  all  levels 
of  government  are  increasingly  focused 
on  this  basis. 


Strategies  for  promoting 
watershed-based  resource 
protection 

Establish  partnerships  with  organi- 
zations and  entities  that  have  a stake  or 
interest  in  the  watersheds  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Enhance  existing  partnerships  with 
federal,  state  and  local  entities  includ- 
ing sportsmen’s  clubs  and  conservation 
organizations. 

Continue  active  enforcement  of 
laws  and  regulations  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  aquatic  resources. 

Communicate  and  work  with  the 
organizations  and  entities  that  have  an 
effect  on  Pennsylvania  anglers,  boaters 
and  the  aquatic  environment  which  the 
Commission  is  entrusted  to  protect  and 
manage. 

Develop  and  implement  a more 
comprehensive  Adopt-a-Water  program. 

Develop  effective  outreach  and 
education  programs  to  promote  water- 
shed-based efforts. 

Sustaining  Pennsylvania’ s 
nongame  aquatic  resources 

The  Commission  recognizes  that 
nongame  aquatic  resources  are  impor- 
tant parts  of  Pennsylvania’s  ecology 
that  warrant  attention  and  protection. 
The  Commission  will  encourage  efforts 
to  maintain  and  restore  biological  di- 
versity and  will  give  due  consideration 
to  this  diversity  in  all  resource  manage- 
ment decisions.  The  Commission  will 
work  with  conservation  entities  to  ob- 
tain adequate  and  sustainable  funding 
to  preserve,  protect  and  manage  all  spe- 
cies and  organisms  which  the  Commis- 
sion has  a mandate  to  protect. 

Strategies  for  sustaining 
Pennsylvania’s  nongame 
aquatic  resources 

Devote  appropriate  resources  to  en- 
sure the  conservation  of  aquatic  species, 
reptiles  and  amphibians  through  effective 
management  and  enforcement  efforts. 

Actively  pursue  adequate  and  sus- 
tainable funding  for  the  management 
of  nongame  species. 

Assess  the  feasibility  of  imposing  a 
fee  on  permit  reviews  for  impacts  to 
species  under  Commission  manage- 
ment jurisdiction. 

Undertake  proactive  management 
strategies  for  nongame  species  and 
their  habitats  to  avoid  species  loss  or 
expensive  last-minute  intervention  to 
prevent  loss. 


Develop  effective  outreach  and 
education  programs  to  promote  the 
conservation  of  nongame  species. 

Promote  nonconsumptive  recre- 
ational use  of  the  Commonwealth’s 
nongame  species  under  the 
Commission’s  management  purview  by 
participating  in  the  establishment  of 
watchable  wildlife  sites. 


Migratory  fish  species 
restoration 

Recognizing  the  biological  and  eco- 
nomic importance  of  migratory  fish 
species,  the  restoration  of  these  fish  to 
Commonwealth  waters  is  a top  Com- 
mission priority.  The  Commission  will 
work  in  concert  with  others  committed 
to  the  restoration  effort  to  ensure  the 
success  of  these  programs. 

Strategies  for  restoring 
migratory  fish 

Ensure  the  restoration  of  anadro- 
mous  species  through  the  use  of  ad- 
equate Commission  resources  and 
through  active  participation  in  restora- 
tion partnerships. 

Promote  migratory  fish  restoration 
efforts  to  ensure  long-term  support  for 
their  protection  and  management. 

Remove  barriers  to  migratory  fish 
runs  and  implement  fish  passage  when 
removal  is  not  feasible. 

Restrict  harvest  of  migratory  fish 
during  the  restoration  process. 

Actively  enforce  management  regu- 
lations designed  to  protect  restoration 
efforts. 

Artificially  propagate  shad  and 
other  migratory  fish  until  wild  stocks 
achieve  self-sustaining  levels. 

Develop  effective  outreach  and 
education  programs  to  promote  public 
awareness  and  the  restoration  of  migra- 
tory fish  runs. 


Promoting  Recreational 
Fishing  and  Boating 


The  water  resources  of  Pennsylvania 
enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  its  citi- 
zens and  provide  both  active  and  pas- 
sive recreational  opportunities.  The 
Commission  will  encourage  the  wise 
and  safe  enjoyment  of  the  resource. 
Recreation  on  the  Commonwealth’s 
waterways  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  provision  of  adequate  access.  The 
Commission  will  use  partnerships  to 
provide  and  enhance  access  to  the 
Commonwealth’s  waters. 
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Priorities 

Enhance  fishing  and  boating  ac- 
cess partnerships. 

Enhance  public  outreach  efforts 
targeted  at  resource  education  and  con- 
necting people  to  the  resource. 

Enhancing  fishing 
and  boating  access 
The  Commission  recognizes  that  the 
provision  of  adequate  access  to  the  wa- 
terways is  crucial  to  the  enjoyment  of 
these  resources.  The  Commission  also 
recognizes  that  there  are  many  federal, 
state  and  local  government  agencies,  as 
well  as  private  landowners,  involved  in 
providing  access  to  the  resource.  The 
Commission  will  work  with  others  to 
enhance  existing  and  develop  new  access 
to  the  Commonwealth’s  water  resources. 

Strategies  for  enhancing  fishing 
and  boating  access 

Develop  an  access  grants  program 
that  results  in  more  cooperatively 
funded  development  projects  and  main- 
tenance agreements  with  other  govern- 
ment entities  and  private  interests. 

Inventory  access  needs  and  develop 
a prioritized  development  and  major 
maintenance  plan  for  access  facilities 
that  accounts  for  user  and  agency  man- 
agement needs. 

Establish  avenues  to  expand  the 
use  of  public  waters. 

Enhance  Commission  landowner 
relations  and  easement  programs. 

Conduct  surveys  at  current  facili- 
ties to  determine  the  suitability  of  the 
site  for  current  and  projected  use. 

Ensure  that  access  facilities  are 
accessible  to  all  users. 

Improve  liability  protection  for 
persons  who  provide  free  access  to  their 
lands  and  waters. 

Develop  effective  outreach  and 
education  programs  to  promote  public 
awareness  and  utilization  of  access  to 
the  Commonwealth’s  waters. 

Enhancing  public 
outreach  efforts 
Commonwealth  aquatic  resource  us- 
ers and  those  who  care  about  the  re- 
source desire  opportunities  to  be 
involved  with  the  management  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  aquatic  resources. 

!The  Commission  will  actively  solicit 
and  take  input  from  customers  when 
making  resource  management  deci- 
sions. The  Commission  will  actively 
encourage  the  use  of  the  resource  and 
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build  public  support  for  the 
Commission’s  role  in  protecting  it. 

Strategies  for  enhancing 
public  outreach 

Actively  solicit  customer  input  in 
the  decision-making  process. 

Work  with  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  officials  of  other  govern- 
ment agencies  to  obtain  and  consider 
public  input. 

Identify  management  issues  where 
public  outreach  efforts/education  will 
help  and  develop  effective  strategies  to 
address  them. 

Implement  effective  strategies  to 
retain  existing  anglers  and  boaters  and 
recruit  new  ones. 

Promote  knowledge  of  the  re- 
source, resource  use  opportunities  and 
the  role  of  the  Commission  in  provid- 
ing them. 

Provide  resource  information  in- 
cluding location,  capabilities  and  man- 
agement options  to  interested  parties. 

Enhance  angler  awareness  of  fish 
consumption  advisories  through  coop- 
erative efforts  with  the  departments  of 
Health  and  Environmental  Protection. 

Encourage  more  partnerships  that 
enhance  the  resource,  the  appreciation/ 
knowledge  of  the  resource  and  oppor- 
tunities to  enjoy  them. 

Provide  programs  that  enhance 
awareness  of  the  aquatic  resources  and 
fishing  and  boating  opportunities. 

Managing  Recreational 
Fishing  and  Boating 

Boaters  and  anglers  seek  and  enjoy  a 
variety  of  aquatic  recreation  experiences 
in  the  Commonwealth.  While  motiva- 
tions and  activities  differ  and  may  even 
conflict,  the  safety  of  all  users  is  crucial. 
The  Commission  will  tailor  manage- 
ment and  education  programs  to  opti- 
mize boating  and  fishing  opportunities 
while  protecting  the  resource  user. 

Strategies  for  managing 
recreational  fishing  and  boating 

Develop  and  enforce  boating  laws 
and  regulations  that  enhance  boating 
safety  and  the  opportunity  for  all  boat- 
ers to  safely  enjoy  Pennsylvania’s  boat- 
ing opportunities. 

Target  high-use  sites  for  increased 
boating  safety  outreach  efforts  and  spe- 
cialized enforcement  details.  Increase 
public  information  efforts  regarding 
water  safety  issues. 


Promote  boating  and  water  safety 
and  compliance  with  boating  laws 
through  education,  information  and 
law  enforcement  efforts. 

Promote  fishing  and  compliance 
with  fish  laws  and  regulations  through 
education,  information  and  law  en- 
forcement efforts. 

Increase  fines  for  noncompliance 
with  fishing  and  boating  laws  and  de- 
velop and  implement  effective  enforce- 
ment strategies. 

Continue  to  recognize  that  warnings 
are  an  effective  law  enforcement  tool. 

Increase  emphasis  on  boater  ethics 
and  courtesy. 

Measure  boater  knowledge  and 
tailor  safety  training  and  information 
to  meet  boater  needs. 

Deliver  and  measure  the  effective- 
ness of  education  and  information  ef- 
forts designed  to  address  known  safety 
problems. 

Support  mandatory  boating  educa- 
tion legislation. 

Provide  for  mandatory  boating 
safety  education  for  operators  of  per- 
sonal watercraft. 

Addressing  the  Expectations 
of  Resource  Users 

Recognizing  that  a variety  of  aquatic 
recreation  experiences  are  sought  in 
Pennsylvania  and  that  motivations  of 
various  anglers  and  boaters  differ,  the 
Commission  will  provide  cost-effective 
programs  that  address  a wide  spectrum 
of  demands.  The  Commission  will  strive 
to  tailor  management  programs  to  opti- 
mize fishing  and  boating  opportunities 
and  meet  user  expectations.  In  instances 
where  user  demands  jeopardize  resource 
sustainability,  the  Commission  will  be  a 
steadfast  advocate  for  conservation. 

Fishing  and  boating 
enhancement  initiatives: 
Optimizing  fishing  opportunities 

The  Commission  recognizes  that  it 
faces  many  management  issues  in  re- 
gard to  providing  for  specific  fishing 
opportunities.  In  working  to  address 
these  issues,  the  Commission  holds  as 
its  broad  goal  providing  optimum  rec- 
reational fishing  opportunities  while 
protecting  the  fisheries  resource. 

Strategies  for  optimizing 
fishing  opportunities 

Allocate  appropriate  staff  and  fis- 
cal resources  to  enhance  management 
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efforts  for  both  coldwater  and  warm/ 
coolwater  species  and  habitats. 

Develop  formal  statewide  manage- 
ment plans  for  major  species  of 
gamefish  to  include  use  of  special  regu- 
lations, recognition  of  directed  manage- 
ment for  significant  populations 
supported  by  natural  reproduction, 
more  effective  and  efficient  use  of 
hatchery-produced  fish  and  extension 
of  angling  seasons  without  adverse  im- 
pact on  the  resource. 

Develop  special  management  plans 
to  protect  and  enhance  native  species 
that  are  threatened  or  endangered  and 
develop  restoration  plans  for  extirpated 
species  where  possible. 

Develop  a comprehensive  assess- 
ment of  all  aspects  of  water  quality  as- 
sociated with  influent  and  effluent  of 
fish  culture  stations  and  produce  a plan 
that  will  assure  installation  of  best 
practical  technology  and  best  available 
operational  techniques. 

Fishing  and  boating 

enhancement  initiatives: 
Promoting  boating  opportunities 

Recreational  boating  is  enjoyed  by  an 
increasing  number  of  Pennsylvanians. 
The  Commission  will  actively  promote 
the  various  boating  opportunities  avail- 
able in  the  Commonwealth.  In  promot- 
ing boating,  the  Commission  is  mindful 
of  user  group  conflicts  and  will  strive  to 
eliminate  them.  The  Commission  will 
use  its  regulatory  powers  to  safely  gov- 
ern existing  opportunities  while  actively 
pursuing  new  avenues  for  use. 

Strategies  for  optimizing 
boating  opportunities 

Increase  information  on  the  avail- 
ability of  boating  opportunities. 

Increase  information  on  how  to 
boat  safely,  responsibly,  courteously 
and  ethically. 

Coordinate  zoning,  access,  regula- 
tion, education  and  awareness  pro- 
grams with  other  entities  to  benefit 
resource  users. 

Work  with  Commission  partners 
to  provide  adequate  public  access. 

Promote  waterway  use  opportuni- 
ties while  preserving  traditional  recre- 
ational activities. 

Provide  effective  enforcement  of 
waterway  use  regulations  to  ensure 
compliance  with  laws  and  regulations. 

Deploy  appropriate  resources  to 
effectively  address  user  conflicts. 


Consider  differential  regulatory 
approaches  to  boating  issues  based  on 
the  size  of  the  waters  being  regulated. 

Investing  in  the  Future 

Achievement  of  the  objectives  out- 
lined in  this  document  is  essential  to 
protect  the  future  of  the  state’s  aquatic 
resources,  the  resource  users,  and  the 
long  and  proud  heritage  of  fishing  and 
boating  in  Pennsylvania.  The  strategies 
and  initiatives  proposed  are  far-ranging 
and  ambitious.  In  looking  toward  the 
future,  stakeholders  should  not  over- 
look the  significant  challenges  along 
the  way.  The  most  daunting  obstacle  is 
fiscal  limitations.  Meeting  the  broad 
goals  the  Commission  has  established 
will  require  significant  expenditures. 
Visions  are  free;  realizing  them  comes 
at  a price. 

Although  the  issue  of  funding  falls 
outside  the  direct  scope  of  the  agency- 
wide goals,  it  is  a closely  related  topic. 
Ultimately,  the  ability  to  achieve  mis- 
sion objectives  depends  on  adequate 
funding.  As  such,  funding  and  setting 
priorities  for  expending  funds  remain 
important  policy  issues. 

Funding 

As  measured  in  constant  dollars,  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  Com- 


mission programs  will  remain  relatively 
stable  for  the  foreseeable  future.  This 
means  that  the  Commission  will  have 
to  focus  its  operating  and  personnel 
expenditures  on  its  core  programs  and 
may  have  to  reduce  expenditures  for 
other  programs  that  are  popular  with 
some  anglers  and  boaters. 

As  Commission  capital  improve- 
ment needs  grow  and  the  customer 
base  shrinks,  the  Commission  must 
actively  work  to  expand  the  funding 
sources  available  to  it.  The  Commis- 
sion cannot  continue  to  fund  its  infra- 
structure improvement  needs  out  of 
operating  revenues  without  adversely 
affecting  other  core  programs.  The 
Commission  must  seek  to  maintain 
the  facilities  and  the  level  of  service 
provided  at  current  levels  before  allo- 
cating additional  resources  to  expand 
capacity  or  create  new  infrastructure 
that  must  also  be  maintained.  Projects 
needed  to  improve  compliance  with 
environmental  laws  and  those  that  re- 
late to  resource  and  user  protection 
will  be  top  priorities. 

Strategies  for  addressing 
fiscal  concerns 

Pursue  an  amendment  to  the  Key 
93  Act  to  provide  the  Commission 
with  long-term  stable  funding 
through  this  state  conservation  and 
recreation  program. 

Support  new  conservation  and  rec- 
reation funding  initiatives. 

Seek  to  fund  capital  improvement 
projects  in  innovative  ways  using  bond 
money  or  other  means  to  spread  costs 
over  several  years. 

Seek  fees  on  consumptive  use  of 
water  and/or  discharge  of  treated  waste- 
water. 

Tie  license  and  other  fees  to  in- 
creases in  inflation. 

Seek  legislation  to  provide  for  real- 
istic levels  of  liquid  fuels  tax  reimburse- 
ments to  the  Boat  Fund. 

Expand  voluntary  contribution 
programs. 

Obtain  permanent,  dedicated 
funding  for  non-game  species  conser- 
vation. 

Adopt  fee  structure  for  use  of  some 
Commission  facilities  and  services. 

Forge  partnerships  to  seek  a per- 
centage of  the  sales  tax  that  is  accrued 
from  expenditures  on  outdoor  recre- 
ation products.  0 
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Angler  Award  PROGRAM 


Rules 


Qualifying  Minimum  Weights  and  State  Records 


Species  Catch  & Release 

Sr. 

Jr- 

State  Record 

Inches 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

ounces 

Bass,  Largemouth 

20 

5 

4 

11 

3 

Bass,  Rock 

8 

7< 

72 

3 

2 

Bass,  Smallmouth 

19 

4 

3 72 

8 

8 

Bass,  Striped  (includes  hybrid) 

Marine 

30 

23 

21 

53 

13 

Landlocked  Lake 

23 

10 

7 72 

53 

12 

Bass,  White 

14 

2 

1 72 

3 

14 

Bluegill 

8 

74 

72 

2 

9 

Carp 

28 

14 

11  7z 

52 

Catfish,  Bullhead 

11 

i 7^ 

1 

4 

4 

Catfish,  Channel  8c  White 

24 

io  Vz 

8 

35 

2 72 

Catfish,  Flathead 

34 

20 

16 

43 

9 

Crappie 

10 

1 y4 

1 

4 

1 

Drum,  Freshwater 

21 

5 

4 

19 

14 

Muskellunge  (includes  tiger) 

39 

28 

20 

54 

3 

Perch,  White 

9 

74 

72 

1 

7 

Perch,  Yellow 

11 

1 /V  4 

74 

2 

8 

Pickerel,  Chain 

20 

4 

3 

8 

Pike,  Northern  &Amur 

27 

11 

8 

33 

8 

Salmon,  Atlantic 

21 

5 72 

4 

10 

14  72 

Salmon,  Chinook 

30 

14 

11  72 

28 

15 

Salmon,  Coho 

24 

8 

672 

15 

5 

Salmon,  Pink 

17 

3 

2 72 

4 

8 

Sauger 

18 

2 

1 72 

3 

15 

Shad,  American 

22 

6 

4 72 

9 

9 

Sucker 

17 

274 

2 

12 

9 

Trout,  Brook 

15 

2 

1 72 

7 

Trout,  Brown 

21 

5 72 

4 

17 

14  72 

Trout,  Lake 

30 

15 

12 

27 

13 

Trout,  Palomino 

20 

5 

3 72 

11 

10 

Trout,  Rainbow 

20 

5 

3 72 

15 

6 74 

Trout,  Steelhead 

24 

10 

8 

19 

2 

Walleye 

23 

8 

6 

17 

9 

1 . Program  open  to  resident  and  non-resident  anglers. 

2.  All  fish  must  be  caught  in  Pennsylvania  waters  open  to  the  public  with- 
out charge  or  fee.  Except  for  First  Fish,  fish  taken  from  farm  ponds,  fee-fish- 
ing lakes,  ponds  or  streams,  or  waters  restricted  to  use  by  club  members  or  their 
guests,  do  not  qualify. 

3.  Fish  must  be  caught  by  legal  methods  during  legally  open  seasons. 

4.  Kept  fish  must  be  weighed  and  measured  by  fishing  license  agents,  Offi- 
cial Weighing  Stations,  or  tackle  stores  or  authorized  employees  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

5.  Catch-and-release  and  First  Fish  catches  must  be  witnessed. 

6.  Measurements  must  be  made  with  a metal  ruler  or  tape  measure.  Mea- 
sure from  tip  of  the  nose  (with  closed  mouth)  to  tip  of  the  tail. 

7.  Photographs.  For  kept  fish:  A clear,  side-view  photograph  of  the  fish  IS 
required  UNLESS  its  species  has  been  verified  by  an  official  weighing  station  or 
authorized  employee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

For  catch-and-release  fish:  A clear,  side-view  photograph  of  the  fish  IS  al- 
ways required.  Photographs  for  catch-and-release  category  must  be  taken  at 
the  catch  site.  Driveway,  bait  shop  or  kitchen  shots  are  unacceptable  for  catch- 
and-release  fish.  In  addition,  photos  showing  mishandling  will  be  disqualified. 

First  Fish:  Need  only  witness  signature.  Photos  are  encouraged,  but  not  re- 
quired. 

8.  Applications  must  be  received  within  60  days  of  the  catch. 

9.  To  be  considered  as  a potential  STATE  RECORD  fish,  additional  requirements 
must  be  met,  and  a separate  application  is  required.  See  any  official  weighing 
station  or  contact  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

1 0.  The  Pennsylvania  Fish  8<  Boat  Commission  reserves  the  right  to  investi- 
gate the  identification,  methods  used  in  catching,  and  the  accuracy  of  measurement 
and  weighing.  It  also  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  application. 

1 1 . Only  one  patch  per  species  will  be  awarded  annually  to  each  applicant. 

12.  Each  entry  becomes  the  property  of  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  with 
all  publication  rights.  The  information  contained  on  the  application  and  ac- 
companying photograph  may  be  used,  but  not  limited  to  press  releases,  pub- 
lished articles  and  promotional  materials.  Photographs  cannot  be  returned. 

NOTE:  State  record  fish  require  a separate  application.  Contact 
an  official  weighing  station  or  Pennsylvania  Fish  &.  Boat  Commis- 
sion office. 


Application  for:  (check  one) 

0 Senior  Angler  Award- 

for  those  anglers  16  and  older. 
Award  includes  certificate  and  patch. 

□ Junior  Angler  Award 

for  those  anglers  under  1 6 years  of 
age.  Award  includes  certificate 
and  patch. 

□ Husky  Musky  Club- 

anglers  who  land  a musky  that 
is  50  inches  or  longer.  Award 
includes  certificate  and  patch. 

□ Catch  and  Release- 

award  for  those  anglers  who 
practice  catch  and  release. 
Qualification  based  on  length. 

□ First  Fish 

certificate  recognizing  a new  angler’s 
first  fish.  There  are  no  size 
qualifications. 


Fish  Species 

Date  Caught 

Angler’s  Name  Age 

Street  or  P.O.  Box  

City State Zip 

Fish  Weight Length in.;  Girth in. 

Water  Where  Caught 

County  Where  Caught 

Rod Reel  Line 

Name  of  Bait  or  Lure 

Weighed  and  Measured  by 

Catch  Witnessed  by  

Applicant’s  Signature Date 


Mail  application  and  photograph  to:  Angler  Award  • Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  • P.O.  Box  67000  • Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000 


She  has  the  sleek  lines  and 
rounded  contours  that  turn 
heads  whenever  she  passes. 
When  the  morning  sun 
slowly  parts  the  marsh  grass, 
or  its  soft  evening  rays 
dapple  the  lake’s  stillness, 
she  shines  like  a floating 
amber  jewel.  On  a chilly 
morn,  she  can  purr  like  a 
kitten  beneath  the  wood 
stove,  and  exude  all  the 
warmth  of  the  banked 
embers  within. 

But  be  careful.  She  can  steal  your 
heart  and  your  bankroll.  For  this  lady 
has  a soul  of  wood,  and  for  genera- 
tions she’s  been  the  love  of  many  a 
boater’s  life. 

Robert  J.  Burke,  of  Kimberton, 
Chester  County,  first  fell  to  her  charm 
as  a young  lad  many  years  ago,  cleaning 
Fish  on  the  docks  of  his  youth.  It  has 
been  a tumultuous  love  affair,  taking 
them  through  near-sinkings,  costly 
repairs,  and  never-ending  maintenance. 
But  you  know  Burke  never  will  cut  his 
courtship  of  the  lady  with  the  Chris- 
Craft  pennant  flying  from  her  bow. 

Would  the  longtime  fisherman  and 
boater  ever  think  of  trading  the 
wooden  love  of  his  life  for  a fully  out- 
fitted offshore  sport  fisher,  or  a bass 
boat  rigged  with  the  biggest  motors 
and  latest  gizmos? 

“No,  probably  not,”  he  responds 
quickly.  “Because  of  the  love.  Because 
of  the  romance  with  this. 

“Ever  since  I was  this  high,”  said 
Burke,  60,  holding  his  hand  barely  off 
the  ground,  “I  have  liked  old  ma- 
hogany speed  boats.  They  are  just 
pretty,  pretty  boats. 

“The  comments  come  all  the  time,” 
Burke  said.  “They  want  to  look  at  it 
and  talk  about  it.  They  want  to  buy  it.” 

“It”  is  a 21-foot,  1957  Chris-Craft 
Holiday,  delivered  to  a Lancaster  boat 
dealer  just  about  the  time  Hoola- 
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Hoops  surrounded  every  kid,  and  par- 
ents were  busy  turning  off  their  Elvis 
music.  The  craft’s  327  Chevrolet  engine 
would  power  her  4,000-pound  ma- 
hogany and  oak  frame  through  an  odys- 
sey of  lakes,  rivers,  and  bays,  taking  her 
to  her  seventh  and  present  owner. 

“You’ll  catch  a lot  of ‘high  fives’  out 
here.  ‘Nice  boat.’  ‘Beautiful.’  Thumbs 
up.  Everyone  really  appreciates  anything 
that  is  old  but  is  in  good  condition,”  the 
skipper  said. 

Its  potential,  at  least,  was  appreciated 
by  the  owner  when  he  purchased  Fine 
Wine  in  1982.  Burke  had  the  classic  boat- 
ing magazines  and  hundreds  of  photo- 
graphs to  show  him  what  the  craft  could 
be.  And  newspaper  clippings,  including 
one  showing  the  boat  winning  a race  off 
Ocean  City,  N.J.,  to  show  him  what  his 
boat  could  do. 

But  at  least  one  of  its  previous  owners 
had  not  been  kind  to  his  new  love. 

“Someone  had  ripped  out  all  the  for- 
ward planking  and  put  in  plywood,  and 
then  covered  it  all  with  white 
Naugahyde,”  growled  Burke.  “They 
covered  the  engine  box  with  white 
Naugahyde.  They  ripped  out  the  bench 
seat  in  the  front  of  the  boat  and  put  in 
white  Naugahyde  swivel  seats  like  you 
would  have  in  the  ’90s-type  boats.” 

When  operation  of  his  Phoenixville- 
based  company  permitted  it,  Burke  be- 
gan his  restoration  job  in  earnest.  The 
Nauga-decor  immediately  was  deep- 
sixed.  Mahogany  motor  box,  front  seat 
and  dashboard  were  built  and  installed. 
Seams  were  recaulked  and  thousands 
and  thousands  of  feet  of  mahogany  were 
sanded  and  varnished  again  and  again. 

He  geared  all  this  work  with  an  eye 
toward  restoring  what  his  parents  and 
grandparents  once  saw  and  appreciated 
on  the  water.  And  who  could  forget  that 
wooden  boat  immortalized  in  the  mid- 
1980s  film  featuring  two  equally  famous 
grandparents?  When  an  “On  Golden 
Pond”  boulder  reduced  a mahogany  run- 
about to  splinters,  we  all  felt  more  than 
the  heartbreak  of  old  age  experienced  by 
Henry  Fonda  and  Katherine  Hepburn. 

“When  they  hear  I have  a wooden 
boat,  everyone  says  to  me,  ‘Is  it  like  the 
one  in  ‘On  Golden  Pond?”’  Burke  said. 
“It  isn’t,  really,  but  that  was  a utility  boat 
also,  with  the  motor  in  the  center  where 
you  could  walk  around  the  edges.” 


She  has  the  sleek  lines  and  rounded  contours  that 
turn  heads  whenever  she  passes.  But  be  careful. 
She  can  steal  your  heart  and  your  bankroll.  For 
this  lady  has  a soul  of  wood,  and  for  generations 
she’s  been  the  love  of  many  a boater’s  life. 
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Somewhere  in  the  restoration  process , in  their  bids  to  make  their 
boats  safe , usable , and  authentic , wooden  boat  enthusiasts 
reach  a crossroads:  Purists  replace  every  screw , step-plate , 
and  inch  of  planking  only  with  that  which  was  used  before. 


“All  the  decked-over  boats  of  that 
period  were  more  desirable  then,” 
Burke  said.  “This,  however,  is  a func- 
tional, working  boat-a  family  boat 
where  the  kids  could  get  in  and  walk 
around  the  motor  box,  and  ski  from. 
Whereas  the  others,  you  got  in  and 
you  stayed  in  and  just  took  a ride  on 
the  lake. 

“When  I take  it  up  to  Lake 
Wallenpaupack,  I might  open  it  up  a 
bit,  run  it  a little  harder,”  Burke  told  a 
passenger  as  we  slowly  motored  past 
rows  of  moored  boats  whose  owners 
looked,  waved,  and  complimented. 

“This  boat  is  heavy,  it’s  powerful,  and  it 
just  goes  over  the  water  so  smoothly. 

“At  Wallenpaupack,  we  use  the  boat 
strictly  for  cruising,  looking  at  the  scen- 
ery, and  doing  a little  bit  of  water  ski- 
ing. But  mostly,  I use  the  boat  just  to 
relax  in.  I like  to  start  the  engine  and 
slowly  go  in  and  out  of  coves  and  la- 
goons, looking  at  the  other  boats  and 
relaxing. 

For  every  hour  spent  motoring 
around  a lake,  there  may  be  five  or  10 
spent  breathing  sawdust  and  inhaling 
varnish  fumes,  caulking  always-shifting 
seams,  and  tightening  screws.  Amid 
projects  that  easily  consume  2,000 
hours  and  $10,000,  there  is  the  gnawing 
fear  that  man  or  the  elements  could 
wipe  it  all  away. 

Safe  boating  skills,  knowledge  of  the 
waters,  and  a sound  understanding  of 
your  craft’s  limitations  all  are  essential 
when  you  go  down  to  the  water  in  boats 
made  40  or  more  years  ago. 

“But  maintenance,  that’s  the  biggie 
with  these  boats,”  Burke  said,  “because, 
it’s  a heck  of  lot  simpler  to  buy  a 
(fiber)glass  boat,  put  it  right  in,  and 
never  worry  about  taking  on  water.” 

Fine  Wine's  owner  often  worries  about 
taking  on  water,  for  it  is  the  nature  of 
the  beast  in  his  beauty.  Before  it  can  be 
moved  to  open  water,  hull  planking 
must  soak  and  swell,  sealing  out  danger 
that  can  spell  disaster  for  wooden  boats 
and  owners. 

“I  can  put  water  inside  the  boat  and  it 
will  run  right  out  the  bottom,”  Burke 


said.  “But  if  I keep  putting  it  in,  in  a 
day  or  two  you  are  not  going  to  see  it 
come  out  anymore  because  the  planks 
now  have  swollen  and  gotten  very,  very 
tight.” 

“You  must  be  very  careful  about  the 
integrity  of  your  bilge  pump,”  the 
owner  said.  “If  not,  you  are  going  to 
lose  a boat,  or  more  importantly,  you 
could  lose  people  because  it  could  sink. 

“The  more  water  you  have  coming 
into  the  boat,  the  deeper  it  sinks.  Now 
you  have  seams  in  both  the  sides  of  the 
hull  and  bottom  exposed,  and  now  you 
have  more  places  for  water  to  come  in.” 

Somewhere  in  the  restoration  pro- 
cess, in  their  bids  to  make  their  boats 
safe,  usable,  and  authentic,  wooden 
boat  enthusiasts  reach  a crossroads: 
Purists  replace  every  screw,  step-plate, 
and  inch  of  planking  only  with  that 
which  was  used  before.  The  “user,”  as 
Burke  calls  himself,  is  willing  to  com- 
promise in  the  name  of  enjoyment. 

“There  are  users  and  there  are  show- 
ers. That’s  the  way  I like  to  simplify  it,” 
Burke  said.  “I  happen  to  be  a user.  I 
like  to  fish  in  my  boat.  I like  to  get  my 
family  in  it  and  take  a ride  at  night. 

Not  that  the  other  people  don’t,  but 
some  do  nothing  but  keep  them  in 
closed  vans  and  take  them  to  classic 
boat  shows.” 

The  subtle  signs  of  a “user”  can  be 
glimpsed  on  Fine  Wine  as  its  owner  pre- 
pares it  for  a another  season. 

“I  have  mooring  cover  snaps  on  the 
sides,  which  are  taboo,”  Burke  said. 

“But  sometimes  you  have  to  be  a realist 
if  you  get  a downpour  of  rain  and  that 
bilge  pump  keeps  running.  Even 
though  I have  a two-battery  setup,  you 
don’t  want  to  run  them  to  the  degree 
that  you  tax  them.” 

The  purists  may  disagree  over  the 
snaps,  but  they  likely  would  groan  in 
dismay  as  Burke  talks  of  plans  for  two 
other  lady  friends,  parked  in  garage 
bays  not  far  from  Fine  Wine.  Some  folks 
have  three-car  garages.  Bob  Burke  and 
his  wife,  Ginny,  have  three-boat  garages, 
and  plenty  of  work  to  keep  Bob  busy  on 
long  winter  nights. 


He  pondered  aloud  the  expanded 
possibilities  of  installing  a fiberglass 
bottom  on  the  16  '/2-foot  Chris-Craft 
DeLuxe.  A West  Chester  newspaper  ad 
led  Burke  to  this  1949  model,  and  the 
miracles  of  fiberglass  could  speed  up 
his  next  restoration  effort. 

And  then  there’s  the  1950  Chris- 
Craft  Riviera  that  exuded  fun  the  length 
of  her  18  '/2-foot  hull  when  Burke 
found  the  craft  closeted  in  a Lancaster 
County  barn.  If  Fine  Wine  is  a genteel 
lady,  then  the  Riviera  had  to  be  her 
frisky  sister,  and  Burke  can’t  help  won- 
dering just  how  she’d  look  decked  out 
in  ebony  freeboards  and  mahogany 
decking. 

Burke’s  eyes  twinkle  like  a sea-faring 
Leprechaun  as  he  mulls  the  possibilities 
of  having  a bevy  of  beauties  at  his  com- 
mand if  Fine  Wine  isn’t  up  to  a short- 
notice  dance  on  the  water. 

“With  the  advent  of  the  fiberglass 
bottom,  you  can  now  apply  one  in  one 
day,  use  it,  take  it  home,  and  put  an- 
other one  in  the  next  day,”  Burke  said, 
“because  now  you  don’t  have  to  wait  for 
the  expansion  of  the  wood.  That’s  a big 
benefit  of  these  glass  bottoms  on  the 
old  wooden  speed  boats.” 

To  the  man  who  routinely  trailers  his 
Fine  Wine  to  the  Pocono  Mountains  and 
New  Jersey  shore,  you  have  to  pose  the 
inevitable  question:  Is  it  possible  that 
future  summers  will  see  you  vacation- 
bound  with  three  boats  in  tow? 

“Absolutely.  According  to  my  wife, 
it’s  not  conceivable.  But  according  to 
me,  it  is.  That’s  the  truth.  She’ll  say, 
‘Bob,  why  don’t  you  sell  a boat  or  two 
here?  What  is  this?’” 

And  the  answer,  from  the  man  who 
also  just  happens  to  have  a 16-foot  alu- 
minum runabout  outside  that’s  rigged 
and  ready  for  fishing? 

“Well. ..you  are  going  to  find  that  col- 
lectors of  old  mahogany  boats  have  a 
tendency  to  collect  them,  and  keep 
them,  and  they  never  sell  any.” 

Like  collectors  of  fine  wine,  they  like 
to  sit  back  and  savor  what  they  have.O 
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Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater 


Fishing  & Boating  Memories  Last  A Lifetime 


HOGNOSE  SUCKER 


Each  spring,  many  people  clean  their  homes, 
garages,  and  backyards  to  get  ready  for  another 
year.  One  tool  they  may  use  indoors  is  a vacuum 
cleaner.  Some  fish  use  their  mouths  like 
vacuum  cleaners.  Their  name  says  it 
all-the  suckers! 

Suckers  are  fish  that  live  in  many 
streams  and  rivers  in  Pennsylvania.  Some 
may  also  live  in  lakes  and  ponds.  They  use  their 
down-turned  mouths  to  feed  on  the  bottom. 
Young  suckers  eat  zooplankton  (zo-a-plank-ton) 
and  algae.  Adult  suckers  use  their  thick,  fleshy 
lips  to  eat  bugs,  worms,  snails  and  mussels.  In 
Pennsylvania,  there  are  about  12  different  kinds 
of  suckers.  The  white  sucker  is  the  most  common. 
One  species,  the  longnose  sucker,  is  an  endangered 
species  in  Pennsylvania. 

Spring  is  also  the  most  active  time  for 
suckers.  This  is  the  time  when  they 


move  to  small  tributary 
(tri-bu-tar-y)  streams  of 
larger  streams  and  rivers 
and  begin  to  spawn.  They 
lay  their  eggs  on  the  rocks 
and  gravel  on  the  stream 
bottom.  Most  suckers  do  not 
build  a nest  or  guard  their  eggs. 

Suckers  can  be  a lot  of  fun  to  fish  for  in  the 
early  spring.  They  eat  many  different  baits,  but 
worms  are  still  your  best  bet.  Some  suckers  can 
grow  up  to  24  inches!  If  you  hook  one  of  these 
big  'Vacuum  mouths,"  you're  in  for  a good  battle! 

Many  people  call  suckers  "trash  fish,"  because 
they  do  not  like  to  eat  them.  When  you  hear 
someone  call  them  trash  fish,  remind  them  that 
suckers  have  an  important  job  in  nature. 
They  keep  our  streams  and  rivers  healthy 
by  sucking  up  some  of  that  "natural 
trash!" 


WHITE  SUCKER 


REDHORSE  SUCKER 


SupaiiaM 


BREAD:  This  is  an  old 
standby.  Many  farm  pond 
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Baits  from  a supermarket?  You  might 
not  believe  it,  but  it's  true.  Each  year 
the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  receives  reports 
of  fish  caught  using  a variety  of  baits  that  can 
be  found  on  the  shelves  of  your  local  supermarket 
or  grocery  store. 

Although  they  may  not  be  as  consistent 
fish-catchers  as  worms,  lures,  and  flies, 
you  might  from  time  to  time  be  able  to 
catch  fish  on  one  of  these  bonus  buys  or  weekly 
specials.  Here  are  some  supermarket  baits  that  you  might 
want  to  give  a try. 


Miniature  marshmallows:  Every 

trout  season  anglers  report  success  in  landing 
trout,  especially  stocked  rainbows  for  some 
strange  reason.  They  don't  look  like  hatchery 
pellets,  but  perhaps  their  color  and  smell 
attract  fish. 


LlVER:  Many  catfish  anglers  swear  by 
this  bait,  and  the  stronger  the  odor  the 
better.  A few  years  ago,  we  approached 
three  young  anglers  in  Allentown  with 
a nice  stringer  of  catfish.  We  could 
almost  smell  the  boys  before  we  could  see  them.  They 
had  a plastic  cup  filled  with  beef  liver  that  they  had 
set  in  the  sun  for  a few  days.  Whew!  In  addition,  one 
young  fellow  in  Pittsburgh  caught  two  muskies  on  the 
same  day  using  liver. 
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anglers  have  used  this 
bait.  It  works  best  when 
rolled  into  tight  balls,  but  it  doesn't 
stay  on  the  hook  well.  Some  anglers 
mix  it  with  ketchup  to  make  it  more  tasty  and 
last  longer  in  the  water.  You  can  buy  commercially 
made  doughbait  designed  especially  for  fishing. 
Many  anglers  use  this  on  their  trips  to  carp  hideouts. 

CORN:  One  of  the  fellows  in  our 
office  recommends  canned 
yellow  corn  as  the  only  true 
carp  bait.  Throwing  a 
handful  of  whole  kernels 
into  an  area  where  carp  are  spawning  v X ^ 
and  then  attaching  three  or  four  kernels 
to  a small  hook  often  brings  a "carp  attack."  We've 
also  seen  reports  of  rainbow  trout  caught  from  lakes 
and  streams  on  a single  kernel  of  yellow  corn. 

Shrimp:  This  is  an  expensive  way  to  go, 
and  we  don't  encourage  anglers  to  purchase 
a pound  or  two  for  fishing!  Cure  them 
in  the  sun,  as  you'd  treat  liver.  A smelly 
shrimp  fished  at  night  for  catfish  is  a 
sure-fire  bait.  This  past  opening  day 
of  trout  season,  we  met  a young  man  who  was  having 
trouble  catching  fish.  We  were  near  our  cabin  and 
happened  to  remember  two  shrimp  left  in  the  refrigerator 
from  our  Friday  evening  meal.  We  broke  one  of  the 
shrimp  into  three  pieces  and  gave  them  to  him  to  try. 
Bingo!  Two  trout  on  two  casts! 
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Cheese:  Velveeta  seems  to  be  the  cheese 
of  choice.  Tiny  pieces  or  balls  used  on  a 
number  6 or  8 hook  often  score  on  trout. 
We've  heard  occasional  reports  that  carp 
were  caught  on  a "Velveeta  lure." 
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MACARONI:  Half-sections  of  cooked 
elbow  macaroni  work  about  the  same  as 
bread.  It's  a little  harder  to  use  and  store, 
but  it  can  catch  some  kinds  of  panfish. 


Hot  DOGS:  Although  no  one  has  reported  success  using 
an  entire  hot  dog  to  resemble  a plug,  small  pieces  fished 
for  bluegills  have  been  successful 
grocery  store  baits.  Anglers  who 
ran  out  of  worms  have  used  them. 

We  sometimes  suspect  that  those 
who  can't  stand  worms  use  hot  dog 
pieces  instead. 


PEAS:  Yes,  green  peas-canned  and  shelled- 
sometimes  catch  fish,  although  we've  never 
tried  it.  We've  known  of  anglers  catching 
trout  with  peas,  especially  through  the  ice. 


Chewing  gum:  Even 

though  other  supermarket  baits  are  more 
common,  chewing-gum  balls  (after  a 
thorough  chewing)  seem  to  work.  We 
know  of  one  young  angler  who  caught 
a huge  trout  a few  years  ago  in  the 
Juniata  River  on  a piece  of  teaberry  gum! 


Did  you  ever  catch  a fish  on  a supermarket  bait  or  some  other  "odd"  lure?  If  you  did,  let  us  now!  If  we  get  enough,  we  might  be  able  to  publish 
another  list.  Send  your  information  to  PLAY-Supermarket  Baits,  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.0.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  , 17106-7000. 


This  Fish  Has  a Scale  to  Tell 


Fish  bodies  are  protected  by  scales.  Scales  get 
bigger  when  the  fish  grows.  New  scales  are 
added  to  the  outside  edge  as  the  fish  grows. 

Fish  scales  add  many  rings  (two,  three  or  up  to 
20)  each  year.  Lots  of  rings  mean  lots  of 
growth.  Fishes  grow  mostly  in  the  warm  months. 

In  Pennsylvania,  fish  don't  grow  much  in  the  winter. 
Rings  are  very  close  together  in  the  winter. 

Sometimes  the  scale  doesn't  even  add  a whole  ring. 
Some  winter  rings  may  look  like  they  are  broken. 

Fish  biologists  age  fish  by  counting  each  time  the 
fish  grew  slowly.  Biologists  count  each  time  the  rings 
come  close  together  as  one  year.  That  can  be  very 
hard  to  do.  It  takes  lots  of  practice. 

Biologists  age  scales  to  learn  more  about 
individual  fish,  groups  of  fish,  and  their  habitat. 


They  learn  about  the  amount  of  food  available. 

They  also  look  at  how  many  fish  are  certain  ages. 
Small  fish  grow  into  big  fish.  If  there  aren't  enough 
young  fish  now,  there  might  not  be  enough  big  fish 
in  a few  years.  Age  information  is  used  to  help 
make  decisions  about  size  limits  and  stocking. 


This  scale  came  from  a largemouth  bass. 


Answer  these  questions  about  the  scale: 

1.  How  old  is  this  fish? 

2.  List  two  things  that  can  make  fish  grow  slowly? 

3.  List  two  things  that  can  make 
fish  grow  fast? 


scale  positioned  as  shown  in  photograph  above 


Answers  on  the  last  page  of  this  newsletter. 


Adapted  from  Fishways,  Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources,  1995 


Spin-Cast  Rod  or  Spinning  Rod: 


illustration-Ted  Walke 


Did  you  just  start  fishing?  The  spin- 
cast  rod  and  reel  is  probably  the  best  choice. 
It  works  like  this.  Stick  an  apple  on  the  end 
of  a stick  and  give  the  stick  a quick  forward 
flip.  The  apple  will  come  flying  off.  This  is 
how  spin-casting  works.  You  send  your  bait 
to  the  fish  the  same  way  you  sent  the  apple 
off  the  end  of  the  stick.  Some  people  call 
them  "thumb  pushers."  Your  thumb  pushes 
the  button  while  swinging  the  rod  back  behind 
your  ear.  While  swinging  the  rod  forward, 


spin-cast  reel 
and  rod 


spinning  reel 
and  rod 


you  release  the  button  and 
send  out  your  bait.  Because 
the  line  spool  is  inside  a 
plastic  cover,  spin-cast  reels 
are  called  "closed-face 
spinning  reels."  This,  and 
the  anti-reverse  feature  that 
most  of  them  have,  helps 
the  beginning  angler 
prevent  tangles.  Spin-cast 
reels  are  not  tangle-proof, 
but  if  used  properly,  they' re 
as  close  as  you  can  get. 

Once  you  become  more 
experienced,  try  a spinning 
rod  and  reel.  The  big 
difference  is  that  you 
control  the  line  with  your 
finger,  not  with  a thumb 
button.  The  reel  is  mounted  under  the  rod 
instead  of  on  top.  The  line  is  out  in  the 
open  on  an  "open-faced"  spool.  This  reduces 
friction,  which  allows  the  use  of  lighter 
lures  and  line.  This  lets  you  cast  farther. 
The  line  tangles  more  often,  but  because 
of  the  open  spool,  you  can  usually  see  and 
correct  the  problem  before  you  make  your 
next  cast. 


photos-Art  Michaels,  Ulustration-Ted  Walke 


THE  TOOLBOX 


Fish  Tagging 


Tagging  is  marking  fish  so  we  can  tell  them  apart. 
Tagging  involves  putting  a code  number  on  or  in  the 
fish.  On  the  Juniata  River,  for  example,  we  tag 
smallmouth  bass  with  a jaw  tag.  The  jaw  tag  is  like  an 
ID  bracelet.  It  gives  an  identifying  number  to  the  fish 
wearing  it.  The  jaw  tag  helps  us  track  the  movement 
and  growth  of  individual  fish. 


In  our  paddlefish  and  shad  restoration  programs,  we 
tag  the  fish  we  raise.  For  one  tag,  a paddlefish  get  a 
small  coded  wire  in  the  snout  (rostrum). 

Shad  ear  bones  (otoliths)  are 

tagged  by  putting  a chemical 
in  the  water  at  the  hatchery. 
The  chemical  colors  the  ear 
bone.  When  we  sample  the 
waters  where 
these  fish  live,  we 
can  tell  which 
ones  we  put  there 
and  which  ones 
were  born  in 
the  wild. 


= tag  marking  or  placement 


Release 


Many  anglers  today  release  trout  and  other  fish  they 
catch.  Most  anglers  do  it  for  conservation  reasons.  But 
there  are  times  when  rules  and  regulations  require  that 
fish  be  released.  Unfortunately,  there  are  no  guarantees 
that  a released  fish  will  live.  That  fish's  survival  depends 
on  several  factors:  The  length  of  the  fight,  where  the 


fish  is  hooked,  water  temperature,  and  how  the  fish  is 
handled  and  released. 

There  are  also  other  important  factors  that  help  keep 
a fish  alive.  Use  the  word  list  to  fill  in  the  missing  words 
in  these  seven  sentences.  Then  discover  the  special 
message  by  writing  the  numbered  letters  in  the  spaces. 


Word  List 

hands  play 

water 

landing 

barbless 

remove  upright 

mouth 

boat 

quickly 

1.  P 

12 

2.  R 

fish  quickly. 

the  hooks  from  the  m 

q 

• 

6 7 

15 

2 

5 10 

ii 

3.  A l net  can  help  you  b fish  easily. 

9 3 

4.  If  you  must  handle  fish,  wet  your  h 

5.  Keep  the  fish  in  the  w as  much  as  possible. 

4 16 


6.  To  revive  your  fish,  hold  the  fish  u 

7.  Consider  using  b 

8 13 


SPECIAL  MESSAGE 


i 


2 3 


4 5 6 7 8 9 


underwater. 

1 14 

hooks. 


1 1 1 

• • • 

10  11  12  13  14  15  16 

Answers  on  the  last  page  of  this  newsletter. 
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illustration-Ted  Walke 


Where  in  Pennsylvania  is  Carmen  Fishiego? 


Hunting  for  Huntsdale 

Gumshoes!  We  need  your  help-now!  Grab  your  maps, 
your  minds,  and  your  muscles!  Our  scaly,  fiendish 
friend,  Carmen,  and  her  slimy  cohorts  have  taken 
one  of  the  fish  hatcheries,  Huntsdale,  and  hid  it 
somewhere  in  Pennsylvania.  Paul  Drumm, 
manager  of  the  hatchery,  has  called 
headquarters  with  the  first  clue.  Good  luck! 

A piece  of  paper  with  some  scales 
stuck  to  it  was  found  where  the 
visitor  center  used  to  stand  with  this 
message: 

"West  of  the  biggest  lake  in 
Pennsylvania  you  find  KEYS 
CROSSING  in  the  road." 


"Horses  would 
like  to  run  free 
here 


Shifty  Shad  was  seen 
lurking  at  the  Flood  Museum 
in  Johnstown 
holding 
this 
sign: 


At  the 

train  station 
in  Altoona, 

Willy  the  Walleye* 
was  seen  boarding 
a train  heading  west, 
and  taped  to  his  dorsal 
fin  was  a ticket  stub 
that  listed  the  following 

rliiPQ* 

LRBAI  UYTCNO 
OTRHN  FO  LGZNLIATI 
ITNAS  RNAFISC  LOCLGEE 

WCO  Walt  Rosser  just  radioed 
in  that  he  had  picked  up  Bernie 
the  Bass  with  the  final  clue: 

The  fronts  of  trains  meet 
their  cabooses  here." 

We  need  that  hatchery-the  fish  have  no 
place  to  live.  Who  has  been  chosen  to  find  the 
hatchery?  You  have,  gumshoes!  Good  luck! 


Answer  on  the  last  page  of  this  newsletter. 


CONSERVE 


PROTECT  PE 


Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 

P.0.  Box  67000 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000 


LIFE  JACKETS 
They  Float 
YOU  DON’T! 


FLAY,  MORE  THAN 
A NEWSLETTER! 

You  can  look  forward  to  seeing  the 
Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth  (PLAY) 
newsletter  in  PA  Angler  & Boater  four  times 
each  year.  But  to  get  the  full  benefits  of 
membership  in  PLAY,  you  need  to  complete  the 
coupon  below.  Full  membership  in  PLAY  is  only 
$3.00  per  year.  Members  receive  the  PLAY 
Newsletter,  a collectible  patch,  tacklebox 
stickers,  a good  luck  fishing  hook  and  several 
activity  pages.  Sign  up  your  favorite  youngster 
for  PLAY  or  be  prepared  to  share  your  copy  of 


PATCHES! 


SUBSCRIBE  TO 


Limited-edition  patches  sell  for  $4.7 1 each  plus  29  cents  state  sales  tax  (only 
items  shipped  to  PA  addresses)  for  a total  of  $5  each.  Please  include  $2 
for  shipping  orders  under  $10  and  $3  for  shipping  orders  of$10  or  more. 


actual  stze=4  3/s”  wide  by  3 3/a ” wide 

1997  Rainbow  darter  patch 

1998  Copperhead  snake  patch 

1999  Leopard  frog  patch 

Shipping  total 

Amount  enclosed 

Name. 


.Age 


Address 


City. 


. State 


Zip. 


Pennsylvania  ® League  • of  • Angling  • Youth  • 

The  Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth  is  an  educational 
program  designed  to  reach  youngsters.  Members  receive  a col- 
orful sew-on  patch,  quarterly  newsletter,  publications,  access  to 
the  PLAY  Correspondence  Center  and  more. 

It's  a bargain  at  only  $3.00  a year.  Sign  up  today! 


Name 


-Age 


Address 


City  . 


.State 


.Zip . 


Make  checks  payable  to:  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Mail  to: 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.0.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000 
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Make  checks  payable  to:  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Mail  to: 

Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.0.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 
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This  issue's  Answer  Key 

"This  Fish  Has  a Scale  to  Tell"  answers:  1.  This  fish  is  three  years  old.  2.  Cold  water  temperature,  lack  of  food,  stress  from  pollution,  spawning  stress.  3.  Water 
temperatures  that  are  just  right,  lots  of  food.  "Catch  and  Release"  answers:  1.  Play  fish  quickly.  2.  Remove  the  hooks  from  the  mouth  quickly.  3.  A landing  net  can 
help  you  boat  fish  easily.  4.  If  you  must  handle  fish,  wet  your  hands.  5.  Keep  the  fish  in  the  water  as  much  as  possible.  6.  To  revive  your  fish,  hold  the  fish  upright 
underwater.  7.  Consider  using  barbless  hooks.  Special  message:  PUT  THEM  BACK  ALIVE!  "Carmen  Fishiego"  answer:  Horseshoe  Curve 
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Home  Waters 

by  Brian  E.  Wagner 


Everyone  has  a home  water,  and  mine  was  the  upper  reaches 
of  Bushkill  Creek  in  Northampton  County.  In  the  late  1960s, 
the  upper  Bushkill  of  my  youth  rolled  mostly  through  wood- 
land surrounded  by  farmland.  Most  of  the  water  was  open  to 
fishing,  and  many  of  the  good  spots  had  names  associated 
with  them,  like  the  “Penny  Hole.”  Some  were  associated  with 
landmarks,  like  Heyer’s  Mill  and  Hahn’s  Bridge.  Others  had 
less  proper  names,  but  meaningful  nonetheless,  like 
“the  cement  block.” 

I have  many  fond  memories  of  fishing  these 
stretches  of  water  with  my  father.  Before  open- 
ing day,  we  would  always  go  to  the  creek  and 
toss  bits  of  bread  to  the  trout,  watching  them 
churn  through  the  water.  This  ritual  made 
the  expectation  of  opening  day  much  more 
exciting. 

My  first  trout  was  most  likely  caught  at 
the  Stockertown  Rod  & Gun  Club  pond. 

Every  year  our  family  would  pack  the  fish- 
ing gear  and  lawn  chairs  into  the  car  and 
head  to  the  children’s  fishing  contest.  My 
mother  would  watch  and  make  several  trips 
to  the  concession  stand  for  us,  while  my  fa- 
ther would  help  cast  and  bait  the  hook.  I re- 
member doing  quite  well  fishing  a worm  off  of 
a dropper,  which  forever  became  known  as  the 
“pond  rig.” 

My  later  teen  years  were  still  spent  on  the  Bushkill, 
but  my  angling  experiences  were  expanding.  With  my  father  I 
fished  many  other  streams  both  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  in 
the  Poconos,  and  I had  my  first  taste  of  fly  fishing  then,  and 
gained  a friend  with  whom  I’ve  shared  many  angling  adven- 
tures. The  opening  day  of  trout  season  seemed  to  grow  in 
magnitude  with  each  passing  year  as  now  Al  and  I would 
work  our  magic  on  the  upper  Bushkill.  The  scouting  trips 
were  more  extensive  and  intensive.  For  several  years  we  would 
hold  an  all-night  vigil  next  to  the  stream  in  Al’s  rustic  green 
1968  Ford  Grand  Torino  station  wagon.  We  weathered  snow, 
cold,  and  flood. 

I recall  one  year  in  which  it  was  raining  all  day  and  night 
before  the  opener.  Al  and  I drove  along  the  stream  that 
evening  to  monitor  the  flow,  which  was  steadily  rising.  We 
decided  to  wait  it  out,  so  we  pulled  off  the  road  near  Hahn’s 
Bridge.  Still  in  darkness,  in  the  early  morning  hours,  I de- 
cided to  venture  outside  the  Grand  Torino.  Much  to  my 
amazement,  the  water  was  almost  up  to  the  car  door.  Dis- 
mayed, we  decided  the  stream  would  be  unfishable  and  re- 
turned home  before  daybreak.  Still  determined  not  to  miss 
out  on  opening  day,  we  both  returned  to  the  stream  around 
8:00  a.m.  and  fished  the  “penny  hole,”  a long,  deep  run  that 


we  deemed  fishable.  We  didn’t  catch  any  trout  that  morning, 
but  we  would  not  be  denied  the  chance. 

During  the  last  couple  of  years,  I’ve  had  the  enjoyment  of 
sharing  some  angling  experiences  with  several  friends  from 
work.  Never  having  many  chances  to  fish  from  a boat,  I was 
really  thrilled  when  the  opportunity  arose  to  fish  Beltzville 
Lake.  I never  saw  three  men  fish  a lake  with  as  much  determi- 
nation as  we  did  that  brisk  September  morning.  We  threw 
every  piece  of  hardware  our  tackle  boxes  had  to  offer, 
trying  to  lure  some  lunkers  from  below  with  no 
luck.  Finally,  fishing  near  the  breast  of  the  dam, 
we  started  picking  up  fish.  They  weren’t  the 
lunkers  we  had  envisioned  in  the  morning,  but 
were,  instead,  small  panfish  taken  on  meal 
worms.  We  had  a terrific  time!  I must  duti- 
fully note  here  that  the  captain  of  the  boat  did 
catch  a nice  smallmouth  on  a shiner. 

On  several  occasions  I have  had  the  privilege 
of  fishing  a private  trout  pond  near  the  base  of 
Blue  Mountain.  The  owner  of  the  pond  was 
hungry  for  a trout  dinner  and  I was  simply 
eager  to  get  a crack  at  some  rainbows  from 
stock  he  had  put  in  over  15  years  before.  There 
was  an  occasional  rise,  but  because  I was  using 
spinning  gear,  it  did  me  no  good.  Eventually  a 
trout  took  my  tiny  spinner,  and  the  fish  danced  on 
the  water  for  me.  After  landing  it,  I cleaned  the  fish 
right  away  and  noticed  its  stomach  was  rock  solid.  I 
could  see  the  fish  was  gorged,  so  I opened  its  stomach.  Ex- 
pecting to  find  something  large  like  a salamander,  much  to 
my  surprise,  the  rainbow  had  been  feeding  heavily  on  cinna- 
mon ants.  When  I returned  home  I couldn’t  wait  to  call  my 
brother  and  tell  him  about  the  ants! 

My  memories  are  meeting  the  present.  Although  you  might 
still  see  me  on  the  Bushkill  opening  day  with  Al,  my  interests 
now  lead  me  more  toward  wild  trout  and  a drag-free  float.  I 
take  much  enjoyment  from  fly  fishing  with  my  brother, 

Randy,  and  his  wife,  Sue,  and  almost  equal  enjoyment  from 
discussing  fly  fishing  strategies.  The  winter  months  are  spent 
tying  flies,  which  now  include  several  size  18  cinnamon  ants. 

As  I drive  along  my  home  water,  it  is  apparent  that  time  has 
not  stood  still.  It  troubles  me  that  future  generations  of  an- 
glers may  not  have  the  same  opportunities  that  I have  had. 
However,  I have  hope.  Through  support  of  conservation- 
minded  organizations  like  Trout  Unlimited,  through  coop- 
eration with  landowners,  and  the  promotion  of  catch  and 
release,  our  angling  future  can  be  secured.  It  is  my  wish  that 
everyone  can  share  in  many  more  Pennsylvania  angling 
memories.  o 
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matter  how  people  describe  their 
reasons  for  being  on  the  water,  there  is 
one  common  thread:  Fun.  Although 
people  perceive  and  pursue  fun  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  they  all  spend  money  in  the 
process.  That  makes  leisure  pursuits 
and  recreation  big  business. 

That  may  seem  contradictory  until 
you  stop  to  think  about  it.  How  much 
did  you  pay  for  that  “hot”  new  lure  you 
saw  in  the  store?  What  about  that  shiny 
new  boat  and  its  accessories?  Taking  a 
trip?  There  are  the  expenses  of  gas, 
food,  and  lodging. 

Fishing  produced  $1.34  billion  in 
economic  output  for  Pennsylvania  in 
1996.  This  activity  supported  16,677 
jobs  and  provided  $357  million  in 
worker  earnings.  The  Commonwealth 
benefits  from  fishing-related  activity 
with  some  $49  million  in  “direct  in- 
come” from  fishing  in  the  form  of  state 
sales  and  income  taxes.  Even  the  fed- 
eral government  gets  a portion  of  fish- 
ing-generated dollars.  Federal  income 
taxes  directly  attributable  to  fishing  in 
PA  total  about  $37  million  annually. 
Fishing  is  obviously  an  important 
stimulus  for  the  Commonwealth’s 
economy. 

The  contributions  of  fishing  to  the 
overall  economy  dwarf  the  compara- 


tively small  budget  of  the  agency  that 
oversees  all  this  activity.  The  Commis- 
sion has  a modest  $39  million  budget 
supported  solely  through  user  fees— 
fishing  license  sales,  boat  registration 
fees,  and  reimbursements  on  federal 
taxes  on  fishing  and  boating  equip- 
ment. All  things  considered,  fishing 
indisputably  provides  “a  lot  of  bang  for 
the  buck.”  In  fact,  Governor  Ridge’s 
IMPACCT  Commission,  a group  of  in- 
dependent businesspeople  created  in 
1994  to  improve  the  way  government 
does  business,  found  that  the  contribu- 
tion of  natural  resource  agencies  to  the 
economy  has  historically  been  under- 
valued. The  IMPACCT  Commission 
said: 

...the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources  received  $73.8  million  in 
General  Fund  tax  revenue  in  1994-95, 
which  generated  $750  million  in  ancillary 
expenditures,  or  a $10  return  to 
Pennsylvania’s  economy  for  every  dollar 
spent.  The  Commissions’  (Fish  and  Boat 
and  Game  Commissions)  combined  budgets 
of  $99  million  generated  $3.7  billion,  or 
$37  for  every  dollar  spent. 

-Making  Government  Make  Sense, 

1996  report  of  the  Pennsylvania 
IMPACCT  Commission. 


Examine  those  numbers  more 
closely.  The  Fish  and  Boat 
Commission’s  fisheries  conservation 
and  management  activities  don’t  cost 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  general 
tax  payer  a single  tax  dollar.  Yet,  $49 
million  in  state  sales  and  income  taxes 
are  generated  for  state  programs  en- 
joyed by  all  taxpayers.  Few,  if  any, 
other  state  programs  provide  this  rate 
of  return. 

Better  yet,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  1996  National  Survey  of  Hunting, 
Fishing  and  Wildlife  Associated  Recreation 
clearly  shows  that  the  economic  effects 
of  angling  in  the  Commonwealth  are 
not  only  substantial,  but  increasing. 
This  increase  comes  despite  declines  in 
the  number  of  Pennsylvania  anglers 
and  license  sales.  Overall  economic 
output  is  up  by  more  than  21  percent. 
Trip-related  expenditures  were  up 
more  than  11  percent.  This  is  good 
news  for  the  Commonwealth’s  rural 
economy,  because  outdoor  recreation 
is  a staple  of  the  rural  tourism  industry 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Beyond  the  economic  boost,  let’s  not 
forget  that  all  citizens  benefit  from 
clean  water,  habitat  and  species  conser- 
vation, and  other  Commission  man- 
agement programs. 
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Beyond  the  economic  boost,  let’s  not  forget  that  all  citizens  benefit 
from  clean  water,  habitat  and  species  conservation,  and  other 
Commission  management  programs. 


Not  all  the  financial  news  on  the  fish- 
ing front  is  good.  Even  though  the  eco- 
nomic effect  of  angling  grew  over  the 
last  five  years,  those  gains  likely  would 
have  been  much  larger  were  it  not  for  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  active  anglers 
over  the  same  period.  Pennsylvania  li- 
censed angler  numbers  have  declined  by 
some  16.5  percent  since  1991.  As  a ba- 
sis for  comparison,  the  number  of  par- 
ticipating anglers  in  the  Mid-Atlantic 
region  declined  seven  percent  between 
1991  and  1996. 

Pennsylvania  currently  ranks  ninth 
nationally  in  the  number  of  anglers  and 
eighth  in  the  number  of  days  of  fishing. 
These  figures  show  that  demand  for  the 
Commission’s  services  remains  high  at 
the  same  time  that  the  traditional  fund- 
ing base,  license  buyers,  is  eroding. 

The  erosion  of  the  traditional  fund- 
ing base  and  tight  budgets  through  the 
1990s  has  led  to  a backlog  of  over  400 
major  infrastructure  projects  that  the 
Commission  would  like  to  address. 
These  projects  include  everything  from 
major  hatchery  renovations  to  improv- 
ing access  areas  and  protecting  and  re- 
storing critical  habitats. 

The  Commission’s  project  needs  are 
comprised  of  the  following: 

Hatchery  improvement  and  efflu- 
ent treatment  upgrade:  $10-20  million. 

Dam  safety  repairs  and  improve- 
ments: $18.5  million. 

Access  area  deferred  major  mainte- 
nance and  improvements:  $11  million. 

Support  facility  construction  and 
renovation:  $12  million. 

Priority  fish  passage  projects:  $5 
million. 

Critical  habitat  protection/conser- 
vation: $7  million. 

If  this  sounds  like  a lot  of  money,  it 
is,  especially  when  one  considers  that 
the  Commission’s  annual  budget  ($39 
million)  is  barely  enough  to  cover  rou- 
tine operating  costs  for  the  programs 
and  services  that  anglers  and  boaters 
have  come  to  expect  and  demand. 

As  a rule,  the  Commission  has 
funded  capital  improvement  projects 
out  of  the  same  revenue  used  to  pay  for 


daily  operating  expenses.  There  is  no 
dedicated  funding,  as  there  is  in  other 
agencies,  to  pay  for  big  infrastructure 
projects.  This  has  the  effect  of  severely 
limiting  the  size  and  number  of  projects 
that  can  be  funded.  The  Fish  and  Boat 
Commission  can  no  longer  afford  to 
undertake  capital  projects  to  meet  its 
infrastructure  needs  in  this  manner. 

The  problem  has  simply  grown  too  big. 
To  address  this  problem,  the  Commis- 
sion is  exploring  a variety  of  options. 

Certainly,  the  Commission  must  con- 
tinue to  forge  partnerships  with  federal, 
state,  conservation,  and  other  entities 
to  attract  additional  funding  support 
for  these  projects.  For  example,  in  the 
past,  the  Commission  has  used  state 
capital  bond  funding  and  debt  facilities 
funding  to  address  similar  infrastruc- 
ture improvement  needs.  The  Commis- 
sion used  the  same  Project  70  and 
Project  500  bond  funding  that  helped 
build  and  renovate  most  of 
Pennsylvania’s  state  parks.  These  two 
capital  bond  issues  are  widely  recog- 
nized as  having  a beneficial  effect  on 
the  outdoor  resources  all  Pennsylva- 
nians can  enjoy  today.  Another  major 


infusion  of  funding,  like  these,  is 
needed  to  address  the  current  project 
backlog. 

The  Commission  also  needs  the  capa- 
bility to  spread  the  cost  of  infrastructure 
improvement  projects  over  a period  of 
years  so  that  we  can  meet  our  commit- 
ment to  maintain  and  effectively  operate 
safe,  clean,  and  usable  facilities  that  sup- 
port fishing  and  boating  opportunities 
into  the  21st  century. 

Looking  to  the  next  century,  the  Com- 
mission has  identified  in  its  strategic 
plan  several  other  funding  alternatives 
that  warrant  investigation  and  consider- 
ation. Most  of  these  alternatives  will 
require  legislative  support  and  action. 
For  example,  the  plan  recommends  seek- 
ing revenue  from: 

A consumptive  use  of  water  tax. 

A tax  on  the  discharge  of  waste- 
water. 

Allocation  of  a small  portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  Realty  Transfer  Tax. 

Allocation  of  the  portion  of  the 
state  sales  tax  generated  from  fishing 
and  boating. 

In  the  near  future,  the  Commission 
will  seek  approval  to  use  Common- 
wealth bond  money  to  spread  the  costs 
of  several  critical  projects  over  a number 
of  years.  This  strategy  is  how  other 
agencies  typically  do  business.  The 
Commission  will  also  continue  to  work 
with  the  General  Assembly  and  other 
entities  to  ensure  that  alternative  rev- 
enue is  made  available  to  address  fund- 
ing needs  for  recreational  facilities 
under  the  ownership  or  control  of  the 
Commission. 

As  stewards  of  the  resources  of 
Pennsylvania’s  anglers  and  boaters,  the 
Commission  will  continue  to  do  all  it 
can  to  accomplish  its  mission  and  de- 
liver the  most  for  the  dollars  that  the 
anglers  and  boaters  provide.  In  any  fu- 
ture deliberations,  it  is  crucial  that  the 
Commonwealth  recognize  that  the 
Commission,  and  ultimately  fishing  and 
boating  activity,  is  economically  vital  to 
Pennsylvania.  0 
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DIRECTION  OF  TRAVEL 


by  Cliff  Jacobson 

You’re  canoeing  a big  lake  and  come 
to  a large  bay.  It’s  about  20  minutes 
if  you  head  straight  across,  or  a few 
hours  of  paddling  if  you  follow  the 
shore.  There  are  some  breaking  waves 
out  on  the  lake,  but  they  look  manageable. 
Should  you  chance  it  and  paddle  the  breezy  bay, 
or  take  the  slow,  safe  route  near  shore? 


DIRECTION  OF  TRAVEL 


DIRECTION  OF  TRAVEL 
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TAIL  DOWN 


The  answer  is  easy  if  you’re  ahead  of  schedule.  Otherwise,  the  pressure  of 
“being  where  you’re  supposed  to  be,  when  you’re  supposed  to  be”  may  en- 
courage you  to  make  bad  choices.  I’d  be  lying  if  I said  that,  when  pressed  for 
time,  I always  make  smart  moves.  Still,  I like  to  think  that  the  small  risks  I 
take  are  heavily  modified  by  these  powerful  ace  cards: 


* Trim  for  travel. 

A properly  trimmed,  well-paddled  canoe  rides  waves  that 


would  discourage  many  powerboaters.  The  keys  are  “properly 
A trimmed”  and  “well-paddled.”  Level  trim  is  the  rule  for  calm 
water.  To  check  trim,  pour  some  water  into  the  canoe  and  see 
which  way  it  flows.  When  running  downwind,  the  tail  should  be  weighted 
down  (an  inch  is  plenty);  upwind  runs  demand  a slightly  lowered  bow.  This 
attitude  encourages  the  canoe  to  “weathervane,”  which  makes  it  easier  to 
control.  Highly  responsive  (rockered)  river  canoes  swap  ends  in  a flash  if 
you  don’t  weight  the  windward  end.  Lake  canoes  are  less  twitchy  because 
their  straight  keels  and  deep-running  ends  resist  turning  (see  Figure  1). 

Most  canoeing  texts  dismiss  trim  with  simple  advice:  “Move  paddlers 
and/or  packs  forward  when  running  into  a wind;  slide  back  toward  the  stern 
when  the  wind  is  at  your  back.” 
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Yeah.  Try  re-arranging  people  and  packs  in  a canoe  in 
serious  whitecaps  and  you’re  in  for  a big  surprise!  You 
better  move  things  around  on  shore,  before  you  get  into 
the  big  stuff! 

This  idea,  and  all  that  follows,  won’t  help  if  your  canoe  is 
overloaded.  Watch  that  capacity,  and  make  sure  your  loaded 
canoe  has  sufficient  freeboard. 


B 


DIRECTION 

OF 

TRAVEL 


Make  like  a sailboat. 

Suppose  you  want  to  go  from 
A to  B (see  Figure  2).  If  you  head 
straight  across,  the  wind  will 
push  you  toward  D.  So  make 
like  a sailboat  and  tack  toward  C.  The 
wind  will  carry  you  right  to  B.  The  fancy 
term  for  this  maneuver  is  “wind  ferry.” 

Make  open-water  crossings 
short  and  fast. 

Plan  to  stop  and  rest  at  a 
wind-protected  spot  every  15  to 
30  minutes.  I study  the  map  before  I make 
a crossing  and  identify  a safe  haven.  Then, 

I point  her  into  the  waves  and  push  hard  to 
get  there  as  fast  as  possible.  I figure  on 
making  about  one  mile  an  hour  in  a heavy 
head  wind  and  five  in  a tail  wind.  Thus,  I 
question  any  head  wind  run  of  over  a half- 
mile,  or  five  miles  if  the  wind  is  at  my  back. 
Those  who  have  paddled  with  me  will  smile 
when  they  read  this  because  they  know  I 
don’t  always  follow  my  own  advice. 


If  things  get  dicey, 
lighten  the  ends. 

If,  despite  your  best  efforts,  the  canoe  begins  to 
plunge  and  take  on  water,  lighten  both  ends,  if  you 
can.  Perhaps  the  bow  person  can  slip  off  the  seat 
and  kneel  behind  it.  The  stern  paddler  can  shuffle  forward 
and  kneel  firmly  against  the  stern  thwart.  Light  ends  rise 
more  quickly  to  waves  and,  therefore,  produce  a drier  ride.  Be 
sure  you  maintain  your  current  (nose  up  or  down)  trim  when 
you  lighten  the  ends  of  your  canoe. 

Get  a splash  cover. 

A waterproof  nylon  splash  cover  keeps  out 
waves  and  cuts  wind  by  half  or  more.  You  can  do 
incredibly  stupid  things  in  big  water  if  your  ca- 
noe is  covered  and  pointed  into  the  wind.  You’ll 
also  cover  distances  more  easily  and  quickly. 

It’s  okay  for  both  partners  to  paddle  on  the 
same  side  of  the  canoe— and  for  the  stern 
person  to  “rudder.” 

Most  canoeing  texts  admonish  partners  not  to 
“rudder”  or  paddle  on  the  same  side  of  the  canoe.  Hogwash! 
Paddling  on  the  same  side—in  unison— is  the  right  medicine 
when  you  can’t  hold  the  canoe  on  course  in  a quartering  or 
side-wind.  Stroke  together,  stay  centered  on  your  seats  (or 
kneel),  and  you  won’t  capsize.  If  the  wind  grows  too  strong 
for  this  approach,  the  bow  person  should  paddle  hard  while 
the  stern  person  alternately  paddles  and  rudders. 
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Stern  ruddering,  while  the  bow  person  paddles,  is  often 
the  only  way  to  maintain  control  in  very  heavy  waves,  espe- 
cially when  the  canoe  begins  to  surf,  which  can  be  quite 
frightening.  Fortunately,  most  canoes  don’t  surf  for  vert' 
long.  Invariably,  the  wave  passes  and  the  stern  falls  into  the 
trough  behind.  Whether  or  not  the  boat  fills  with  water 
from  the  following  wave  depends  on  your  prowess  in  climb- 
ing up  out  of  the  hole,  and  whether  you  have  a spray  cover. 

Generally,  you’ll  do  fine  if  you  just  keep 
paddling.  Surfing  becomes  serious  only 
when  a rocky  shore  looms  ahead.  Then  you 
better  get  off  the  wave  fast  or  be  tossed  into 
the  boulder  line. 

If  you  must  break  a surf,  get  up  a full  head 
of  steam,  and  then  make  a snappy,  well- 
braced  turn  into  the  wave  trough.  Lean  the 
canoe  smartly  away  from  the  oncoming 
wave.  If  you  pull  this  off,  you’ll  gulp  some 
water  (unless  you  have  a splash  cover)  and 
stall  sideways  in  the  wave  trough.  If  you 
goof— or  lean  the  wrong  way— you’ll  swim  to 
shore.  Once  in  the  trough,  turn  upwind  and 
paddle  ashore. 

Head  directly  into  waves 
when  you  beat  upwind. 

Canoeing  experts  advise  you 
to  “quarter”  waves  at  an  ap- 
proximate 30-degree  angle  as  the  bow  beats 
upwind.  This  procedure  shortens  the 
canoe’s  waterline,  making  it  easier  for  the 
craft  to  fit  between  waves.  The  result  is 
greater  buoyancy  and  a drier  wide. 

However,  this  “textbook”  advice  is  for 
those  who  know  canoeing.  Truth  is,  a canoe  on  a quartering 
tack  is  constantly  on  the  edge  of  broaching  (turning  sideways) 
to  the  wind.  The  stern  person  must  be  in  total  control— 
which  often  means  holding  a strong  rudder  while  the  bow 
person  paddles,  as  explained  earlier.  An  error  here  and  you’ll 
swim  for  sure.  Quartering  waves  is  good  advice  if  you’re 
skilled  and  have  a relatively  straight-keeled  lake  canoe  that  is 
easy  to  hold  on  course.  It’s  an  outrageous  tactic  in  a rockered 
river  canoe.  For  this  reason,  beginners  are  best  advised  to 
head  directly  into  waves  rather  than  quarter  them. 


It  can  be  safe  to  run  sideways 
in  big  waves. 

How  well  canoes  run  big  waves  is  more  a func- 
tion of  wave  length  than  wave  size.  If  you  have  a 
17-foot  canoe  and  the  waves  are  spaced  12  feet 
apart,  you’re  in  for  a very  wet  ride.  Now,  “quartering”  must 
come  into  play  or  you’ll  fill  with  water  and  swamp.  If  “head- 
on”  running  (try  this  first)  is  out  of  the  question,  and  you 
can’t  hold  a quartering  course,  try  this  as  a last  resort:  When 
the  nose  descends  into  a wave  trough,  quickly  turn  the  canoe 
broadside  to  the  wave  and  brace  your  paddles  deep  in  the  wa- 
ter. Lean  the  canoe  slightly  away  from  the  oncoming  waves  to 
keep  out  splash— and  stay  on  those  paddle  braces.  Your  canoe 
now  fits  between  the  waves;  it  should  bob  like  a cork,  up  one 
wave  face,  down  another.  If  you  keep  a cool  head,  you’ll  blow 
safely  to  shore  without  swamping  or  capsizing. 
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Try  this  on  a nice,  sunny  day  and  you’ll  dis- 
cover that  running  across  the  waves  is  mostly  a 
matter  of  balance.  Pretend  you’re  riding  a horse 
and  you’ll  have  a good  time. 


* £££ 


Turn  into  motorboat  wakes. 

You  can  use  a similar  technique  to 
negotiate  large  waves  produced  by 
motorboat  wakes.  Turn  toward  the 
wake-produced  waves  and  gently 
paddle  straight  into  them.  As  the  bow  rises 
onto  the  first  roller,  angle  off  into  the  wave 
trough  (quarter  it)  to  shorten  the  canoe’s 
waterline  length.  Keep  this  gentle  quarter- 
ing course  (it  gets  easier  with  each  passing 
wave)  and  you’ll  stay  dry  and  in  command. 


Serious  safety  tricks. 

Even  the  best  paddlers  make  mistakes  occasion- 
ally, which  is  why  they  take  small  stuff  so  seriously. 
When  things  go  wrong,  these  safety  tricks  can  often 
save  the  day: 

Snug  up  your  PFD  before  you  venture  into  big  water. 

Good  canoeists  always  check  the  fit  of  their  PFDs  before  they 
venture  into  harm’s  way.  You  should  too!  Make  a habit  of 
snugging  up  the  straps  and  waist  cords  on  your  life  jacket  so 
it  will  stay  put  if  you  capsize  in  heavy  water.  If  you  upset  far 
from  shore,  you’ll  have  your  hands  full  getting  everyone  and 
everything  ashore.  Difficulties  will  compound  if  your  PFD 
bobbles  up  over  your  head  and  interferes  with  vision  and 
swimming. 

Loose  lines  and  a rough  sea  don’t  mix.  You’re  in  for  big 
trouble  if  you  capsize  in  a rough  sea  and  rope  winds  around 
an  arm  or  leg.  Bow  and  stern  lines  should  be  coiled  and  se- 
cured under  loops  of  shock  cord  strung  through  holes  in  the 
decks  of  your  canoe.  If  you  have  to  tow  a capsized  canoe  full 
of  wet  packs  ashore,  you’ll  want  a rope  that  streams  out  with 
a single  pull,  not  one  that’s  wound  around  a canoe  thwart 
and  tightly  knotted. 

Put  a saddle  in  your  canoe.  Most  people  can  ride  a 
horse  much  better  if  they  have  a saddle.  Knee  pads  and/or 
foot  braces  are  like  “canoe  saddles”—  they  properly  position 
you  in  the  hull  and  keep  you  planted  when  your  bronco  leaps 
and  turns  in  waves.  High-seated  whitewater  and  tripping  ca- 
noes are  best  outfitted  with  thick,  closed-cell  foam  knee  pads 
that  are  glued  to  the  floor.  You  may  also  benefit 
by  installing  thigh  straps  and  toe  blocks.  Low- 
seated  (the  seats  are  too  low  for  kneeling)  fast 
touring  canoes  are  better  equipped  with  alumi- 
num or  wooden  foot  braces  that  lock  your  lower 
body  into  the  canoe.  Both  systems  work.  Canoe 
shops  carry  many  whitewater  and  flatwater  acces- 
sories. 

Use  a slightly  longer  paddle  than  normal. 


when  your  canoe  tops  out  on  big  waves.  A paddle 
that’s  two  inches  longer  than  that  to  which  you 
are  accustomed  may  improve  control  in  big  waves. 

Buy  a bent-shaft  paddle.  Bent  paddles  are 
far  better  for  making  time  on  open  water  than 
straight  paddles  (see  Figure  3).  They  are  also 
more  relaxing  to  use  when  pushing  hard  into  a 
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head  wind.  Bent  paddles  emphasize  a 
downward  push  of  the  shoulders. 
Straight  blades  encourage  levering 
with  the  arms.  The  result  is  that  bent- 
paddle  users  have  fewer  physical  prob- 
lems (tingling  sensation  in  the  fingers, 
tennis  elbow,  etc.)  than  do  those  who 
use  straight  blades. 

Paddle  hard  for  15  minutes  with  a 
straight  paddle,  and  then  switch  to  a 
bent  shaft.  You’ll  note  a big  difference  in 
canoe  performance  and  muscle  fatigue. 

Fourteen-degree  bent  paddles  were 
popular  a decade  ago.  Now  the  trend  is  to 
12-degree  bends,  which  allow  you  to  sit 
straighter  in  the  canoe.  Your  bent  paddle 
should  be  about  two  inches  shorter  than 
your  favorite  straight  paddle. 

Keep  an  eye  on  your  map  and  compass.  There’s  no  time 
to  fumble  for  directions  when  you’re  paddling  big  waves.  Your 
map  and  compass  should  be  in  plain  view— tied,  taped,  or  se- 
cured under  a loop  of  shock  cord  on  a thwart  or  deck  of  your 
canoe. 

A thwart-mounted  GPS  can  save  time  and  miles  of  un- 
planned paddling!  These  neat  little  instruments  (which  can 
be  purchased  for  under  $100)  provide  important  travel  param- 
eters, like  speed,  distance  to  your  next  point,  compass  heading, 
and  your  exact  position  (generally,  within  50  yards).  Even  the 
best  map  readers  appreciate  GPS  readings  when  they’re  canoe- 
ing complex  waterways.  Canoeing  in  wind  is  hard  work.  If 
you  miss  an  important  turn,  you  will  paddle  back  to  it— which, 
under  some  conditions,  may  be  very  difficult.  If  you  can  push 
a button,  you  can  run  a GPS.  If  you  can  run  a GPS,  you  can 
follow  any  course. 

I mount  my  GPS  on  a thwart  next  to  my  map  and  compass. 

I set  it  to  read  decimal-based  UTM  (Universal  Trans  Mercator) 
coordinates,  which  are  overprinted  on  most  North  American 
topographic  maps.  UTM  coordinates  are  easier  to  interpolate 
and  plot  than  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  of  latitude/longi- 
tude. I visually  plot  the  numbers  on  my  map  as  the  GPS  ticks 
them  off.  It’s  simply  a matter  of  mentally  dividing  each  grid 
square  into  10  equal  parts.  For  example,  a GPS  reading  that 
ends  in  05  tells  me  I’m  in  the  middle  of  a particular  grid 
square.  A reading  of  09  says  I’m  nearly  to  the  end  of  it.  It’s 
that  simple. 

The  value  of  the  UTM  setup  is  that  you  don’t 
need  special  map  roamers,  markings,  or  grid  over- 
lays to  plot  your  position  on  a map  that’s  folded 
and  secured  to  a canoe  thwart.  Your  GPS  points  the 
way  to  your  objective  and  tells  when  you’ll  arrive. 

The  only  bad  thing  about  my  GPS  is  that  it’s  not 
waterproof.  However,  a plastic  bag  works  just  fine. 

Finally,  practice  these  techniques  near  shore  be- 
fore trying  them  on  longer  trips.  Try  them  first 
with  lightly  loaded  canoes  and  then  with  loads  you 
will  actually  carry. 

Respect  big  water,  but  don’t  fear  it.  A well- 
paddled  canoe  is  incredibly  seaworthy— more  so  if  it 
wears  a spray  cover  and  if  you  and  your  partner  take 
to  heart  the  safety  tricks  suggested  in  Ace  card  10.0 
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Dave  Wolf 

Caution: 

Fishing  May  Be  Addictive 


Trout  swim  the  chilled  waters  of  the  lo- 
cal stream,  and  they  cruise  complicated 
courses  through  my  mind.  They  have 
become  more  than  a species  to  be  sought. 
They  have  taken  my  life  in  a direction  and 
have  laid  before  me  a set  of  lifelong  goals- 
immediate  and  long-term. 

My  fishing  rod  has  been  my  divining  rod, 
used  to  locate  the  better  trout  streams  of 
the  state  and  then  to  dissect  the  stream  to 
find  the  better  pools  and  riffles.  I have  been 
richly  blessed  with  the  fact  that  there  are 
so  many  waters  to  explore,  each  with  an 
individual  personality,  and  they  have 
brought  forth  the  explorer  in  me.  The  trout 
have  altered  my  mind.  They  come  as  indi- 
vidual fish,  never  looking  exactly  alike, 
never  the  same  coloration,  and  finding  feed- 
ing areas  outside  of  the  traditional  places 
where  I should  find  them. 

I have  so  much  to  learn,  so  much  more 
water  to  explore,  and  only  one  lifetime  to 
do  it  in. 

It  is  a pressing  issue  as  the  birth  of  a new 
season  shines  brightly  on  a new  spring.  I 
don’t  know  what  may  lie  around  the  next 
bend,  in  the  next  riffle  or  pool,  much  less 
the  next  watery  environ. 

However,  I have  reached  goals:  The 
knowledge  that  I am  capable  of  catching 
trout;  that  with  time  and  patience  I can 
take  a limit,  if  not  today,  then  tomorrow; 
that  with  a little  time  and  effort  a truly 
large  fish  will  be  found  in  the  depths  of 
a dark-blanketed  pool,  or  within  the  thin 
riffles,  most  often  early  in  the  morning 
or  as  the  sun  leaves  to  shine  on  another 
part  of  the  world. 

The  trout  have  brought  me  to  writing 
in  the  strangest  ways.  They  have  become 
at  once  my  addiction  to  both  writing  and 
fishing,  and  they  have  taken  many  troubled 
days,  washed  them  and  cleansed  them. 
They  have  set  my  world  straight  when  it 
became  tilted,  to  the  degree  that  somewhere 
beyond  the  turmoil  I still  saw  shimmer- 
ing waters  beckoning  with  rising  trout. 


Trout  have  challenged  my  mind  and  set 
a focus  that  seldom  dimmed.  It  is  strange, 
in  a world  where  so  much  is  important,  that 
such  an  unimportant  creature  could  yield 
such  power. 

Beyond  comprehension  they  have  led  my 
life  into  the  world  of  fishing  for  the  last 
30  years.  I have  been  connected  in  one  form 
or  another,  through  selling  the  products, 
writing  about  such  things,  or  acting  out 
of  concern  for  their  well-being.  They  have 
also  led  me  to  other  species  of  equal  im- 
portance. I have  missed  so  much  of  life  that 
some  criticize  because  of  that  focus,  but  I 
have  gained  so  much  in  return. 

In  a troubled  world,  and  crowds  of 
troubled  minds,  trout  remain  as  simplis- 
tic as  we  care  to  leave  them,  or  so  complex 
that  we  will  never  learn  every  single  trait. 
I gaze  at  more  than  a hundred  books,  most 
of  which  are  trout-related  and  the  remainder 
of  which  have  “fish”  somewhere  in  the  title. 

These  are  books  dog-eared 
and  worn,  read  and  reread.  In 
my  home,  rods  jut  from  every 
single  comer,  and  fly-tying  ma- 
terial takes  up  any  remaining 
space,  save  some  for  hunting 
equipment.  Aging  and  matu- 
rity have  sorted  through  some 
of  the  maze,  but  the  light  of 
a new  season  has  not  dimmed. 

I don’t  expect  others  to  do 
as  I have  done,  for  my  matu- 
rity of  mind  has  been  slow 
incoming.  The  body  and 
the  mind  are  often 
not  in  sync  with 
each  other. 


I may  even  warn  you,  when  not  under  the 
influence  of  flowing  water,  not  to  do  what 
I have  done-certainly  it  is  not  for  every- 
one, and  most  addictions  are  not  good. 

But  time,  the  factor  we  must  all  deal 
with,  has  slowed  my  pace,  and  I now  see 
more  than  feeding  trout.  I see  the  sur- 
roundings as  well.  I cast  with  only  a ques- 
tion of  how  many  fish  I must  catch  before 
I am  fulfilled.  I don’t  have  that  answer, 
nor  many  answers,  for  I’m  still  in  the  youth 
of  exploration. 

If  I need  an  excuse,  I can  blame  it  on 
my  youth  and  those  mentors  who  led  me 
to  trout  waters  and  taught  me  to  catch 
trout,  clean  them,  and  fry  them-rolled 
in  pancake  batter  and  placed  in  a but- 
tered, black  skillet.  But  then,  I am  be- 
yond excuse. 

The  new  season  still  brings  the  excite- 
ment of  those  first  seasons  long  past,  and 
each  season  will  surely  bring  its  own  ups 
and  downs  and  perhaps  new  directions. 
Still,  perhaps  trout  should  be  marked  with 
warning  labels,  as  are  so  man}'  other  things 
in  life:  “Caution:  Fishing  may  be  ad- 
dictive. Do  not  exceed  recommended 
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by  Linda  Steiner 

You  may  have  noticed  the 
blue,  green,  and  white 
insignia  with  the  trout  in  the 
middle,  embroidered  on  a 
ballcap  or  sewn  on  the 
fishing  vest  of  an  angler  who 
walked  by  you  on  the  stream. 
“Trout  Unlimited,”  the 
patch  reads.  “One  of  those 
fly  fishermen,”  you  might 
have  thought.  “One  of  those 
trout  club  guys.”  You’d  have 
been  wrong  on  both  counts. 

Trout  Unlimited  isn’t  about  trout 
catching,  and  it’s  certainly  not  about  fly 
fishing.  In  fact,  it  isn’t  necessarily 
about  fishing  at  all.  Trout  Unlimited,  a 
nationwide  membership  organization, 
is  about  conserving,  restoring,  and  en- 
hancing coldwater  resources.  Not  coin- 
cidentally, clean,  cold  waters  are  where 
trout  and  their  salmon  family  relatives 
live.  “Protect  its  home  and  the  trout 
will  be  there”  is  closer  to  the  purpose  of 
Trout  Unlimited.  Instead  of  a “trout 
club,”  Trout  Unlimited  is  more  an  envi- 
ronmental group  that’s  deep  into  water 
resources. 

Here  in  Pennsylvania,  the  state  coun- 
cil of  Trout  Unlimited  is  called  Pennsyl- 
vania Trout.  Pennsylvania  Trout  has  56 
chapters,  with  nearly  9,000  members, 
which  take  advocacy  and  action  roles 
for  coldwater  fishery  conservation. 
Achieving  its  goals  often  brings  Penn- 
sylvania Trout  and  its  local  chapters 
into  close  contact  with  the  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission.  The  organized 
group  and  the  state  agency  both  work 
for  the  good  of  the  resource. 
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Exactly  what  does  Pennsylvania  Trout 
do?  Second  Vice  President  Dave  Curran 
turned  immediately  to  the  council’s 
environmental  action  role  when  asked 
that  question.  “We  are  a restoration 
organization  here  in  Pennsylvania,” 
says  Curran.  “We  are  working  to  re- 
store watersheds  to  the  pristine  levels 
they  had  before  our  severe  encroach- 
ments in  the  late  1800s  and  early 
1900s.” 

One  of  the  big  issues  right  now,  says 
Curran,  is  riparian  buffer  zones.  Penn- 
sylvania Trout  is  involved  in  restoring 
streambank  vegetation  to  control  heat- 
ing, or  thermal  pollution,  of  cold  creek 
water.  Restoring  streambank  vegeta- 
tion also  helps  prevent  excess  nutrients 
from  reaching  the  stream,  and  provides 
cover  for  fish,  and  even  food. 

Pennsylvania  Trout  believes  this  issue 
is  so  important  for  the  resource,  says 
Curran,  that  it’s  the  theme  of  the 
council’s  Coldwater  Conference  (its 
third  annual):  “Multiple  Benefits  of 
Streamside  Buffers.”  The  February 
1999  event  was  held  in  State  College,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
and  Boat  Commission  and  other  state 
agencies,  as  well  as  additional  conserva- 
tion groups. 


Pennsylvania  Trout  and  the  indi- 
vidual chapters  are  also  involved  in  acid 
mine  drainage  reclamation  across  the 
state,  says  Curran.  “Acid  mine  drainage 
tends  to  be  one  of  the  our  larger  water 
resource  problems  here  in  Pennsylvania 
with  over  1,000  stream  miles  affected,” 
Curran  says.  The  legacy  of  coal  mining 
without  environmental  safeguards  is 
acid-tainted  drainage  from  mined  sites. 
This  pollution  depresses  or  destroys  a 
waterway’s  ability  to  support  aquatic 
life.  Trout  Unlimited  does  hands-on 
work  to  correct  the  problem,  like  chap- 
ters involved  in  building  marshes  to 
treat  acid  mine  water.  Trout  Unlimited 
also  works  to  acquire  funding  for  recla- 
mation, through  federal  money  and 
other  grants. 

In  Pennsylvania , the  state 
council  of  Trout  Unlimited  is 
called  Pennsylvania  Trout. 
Pennsylvania  Trout  has 
56  chapters , with  nearly 
9,000  members. 


Curran  says  he  travels  around  the 
state  working  with  chapters  on  their 
varied  projects.  “I’m  not  an  expert,  but 
I enjoy  helping  them,”  he  says.  There 
are  many  ways  of  doing  stream  restora- 
tion and  enhancement  in  which  Trout 
Unlimited  groups  are  active,  Curran 
says.  These  activities  include  being  a 
part  of  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission’s 
Adopt-a-Stream  program,  and  install- 
ing “V”  deflectors,  jack  dams,  mud  sills, 
and  other  passive  habitat  improvement 
structures  to  improve  fish  cover  and 
stabilize  banks  and  streambeds.  Chap- 
ters have  also  planted  trees  along 
streams  to  help  stop  erosion,  and  they 
have  been  involved  in  projects  to  fence 
livestock  out  of  waterways.  Pennsylva- 
nia Trout  is  also  able  to  tap  into  na- 
tional Trout  Unlimited’s 
“Embrace-a-Stream”  program,  which 
provides  funding  for  larger  projects 
through  matching  grants. 

Pennsylvania  Trout  is  active  in  identi- 
fying and  helping  to  correct  nonpoint- 
source  pollution,  such  as  silt  runoff 
from  unpaved  roads  into  coldwater 
streams,  says  Curran.  The  council  is 
particularly  proud  of  its  success  in  get- 
ting a state  program  established  to  cor- 
rect maintenance  problems  on  dirt  and 
gravel  roads. 
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Why  would  a conservation  organiza- 
tion be  concerned  about  how  dirt  roads 
are  maintained?  Muddy  runoff  from 
improperly  maintained  dirt  and  gravel 
roads  has  a negative  effect  on  adjacent 
stream  aquatic  life  and  fish  spawning 
habitat.  In  addition,  pools  can  silt  in 
and  warm  coldwater  creeks.  “It  was  a 
real  problem  to  our  fisheries  here  in 
Pennsylvania,”  says  Curran,  “especially 
in  rural  areas  with  wild  trout  streams.” 

The  program  includes  legislative 
funding  for  training  road  workers  and 
township  supervisors  how  properly  to 
build  and  maintain  dirt  and  gravel 
roads  to  reduce  stream  siltation.  It  also 
funds  road  maintenance  and  corrective 
measures,  and  is  run  by  PennDOT,  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection,  and  county  conser- 
vation districts.  The  program  is 
expected  to  have  statewide  influence  on 
improving  fisheries.  Other  state  Trout 
Unlimited  councils  are  already  seeking 
to  model  similar  programs  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Trout’s  initiative. 

Ed  Beilis,  the  longtime  chairman  of 
Pennsylvania  Trout’s  Environmental 
Committee,  is  slated  to  become  council 
president  at  the  group’s  upcoming 
meeting.  Beilis  was  deeply  involved  in 
the  dirt  and  gravel  roads  initiative.  He 
says  that  in  achieving  it,  Pennsylvania 


Trout  worked  closely  with  the  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission,  especially  the 
agency’s  Environmental  Services  Divi- 
sion. Getting  documentation  of  the 
extent  of  the  problem  was  a massive 
undertaking,  says  Beilis.  Trout  Unlim- 
ited chapter  members  had  to  identify 
and  monitor  all  roads  in  the  state  where 
erosion  was  getting  into  High  Quality 
and  Exceptional  Value  streams  (Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Protection  des- 
ignations). 

Trout  Unlimited  members  also  serve 
a “watchdog”  function  on  the  state’s 
coldwater  resources,  says  Beilis,  moni- 
toring them  and  alerting  the  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission  about  problems  with 

“We  are  a restoration 
organization  here  in 
Pennsylvania . We  are  working 
to  restore  watersheds  to  the 
pristine  levels  they  had  before 
our  severe  encroachments  in  the 
late  1800s  and  early  1900s.” 


pollutions  or  encroachments,  or  even 
fish  law  violations.  That  puts  them  in 
contact  with  the  Commission’s  Bureau 
of  Law  Enforcement  and  often  the  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Protection. 

Pennsylvania  Trout  cooperates  with 
the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  in  the  Coldwater  Heritage 
Partnership  to  protect  and  enhance 
entire  watersheds,  not  just  individual 
streams.  “The  idea  is  to  make  good 
streams  even  better,  or  to  move  a 
stream  into  the  Class  A (best  wild  trout 
water)  category  by  improving  the  whole 
drainage  area,”  says  Beilis.  Funding  is 
provided  by  Pennsylvania  Trout,  the 
Fish  and  Boat  Commission,  and  private 
donors,  such  as  the  Heinz  Foundation, 
for  groups  to  perform  preliminary  as- 
sessments. The  state’s  Rivers  Conserva- 
tion Program  provides  followup  grants 
to  perform  comprehensive  surveys  and 
detailed  planning,  which  lead  to  the 
watershed’s  registration  in  the  Rivers 
Conservation  Program  and  subsequent 
funding  to  implement  the  improve- 
ment project.  “Seven  preliminary 
grants  were  awarded  this  year,  says 
Beilis,  adding,  “we  hope  to  give  out 
many  more  in  the  future.” 

Some  Pennsylvania  Trout  chapters 
are  enrolled  in  the  Fish  and  Boat 
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Commission’s  Cooperative  Nursery 
program.  The  Fish  and  Boat  Commis- 
sion provides  groups,  such  as 
sportsmen’s  clubs,  with  fingerling  trout 
to  raise  for  stocking  in  waters  open  to 
public  fishing.  The  enrolled  groups  are 
responsible  for  building  and  maintain- 
ing their  trout-rearing  facilities  and  all 
feeding  and  care  of  the  fish.  The 
Commission’s  Cooperative  Nursery 
Unit  and  other  areas  offer  professional 
advice  and  assistance. 

Although  Trout  Unlimited  is  mainly 
about  caring  for  the  coldwater  resource 
and  what  grows  in  it  naturally,  like  wild 
trout,  Curran  says  that  in  Pennsylvania, 
hatchery  trout  can  also  be  important. 
“With  the  number  of  streams  we  have 
that  are  affected  by  different  types  of 
pollution,  wild  trout  can’t  always  sus- 
tain a population  suitable  for  fishing. 

So  some  chapters  raise  hatchery  trout 
to  stock  in  those  streams,”  he  says.  This 
is  true  especially  in  the  southern  sec- 
tions of  the  state,  says  Curran.  “Where 
we  don’t  have  the  mountainous  regions 
to  promote  wild  fisheries,  we  supple- 
ment with  hatchery  fish,”  he  explains. 

Curran  says  that  he  is  sometimes 
questioned  about  Pennsylvania  Trout’s 
support  for  the  cooperative  nursery 
trout-rearing  program.  “If  we  can  stock 


Trout  Unlimited  isn’t  about 
trout  catching,  and  it’s  certainly 
not  about  fly  fishing.  In  fact,  it 
isn’t  necessarily  about  fshing  at 
all.  Trout  Unlimited,  a 
nationwide  membership 
organization,  is  about 
conserving,  restoring,  and 
enhancing  coldwater  resources. 

trout  into  waters  that  don’t  have  a natu- 
ral fishery,  we  can  affect  people  by  get- 
ting them  involved  in  trout  fishing  over 
hatchery  fish,”  he  says.  “After  they  build 
that  appreciation  for  trout  and 
coldwater  resources,  they  can  get  into 
the  wild  fishery  later  and  become  more 
effective  and  knowledgeable  conserva- 
tionists.” 

Pennsylvania  Trout  is  not  “heavy” 
into  legislative  issues,  says  Curran,  “but 
any  time  there  is  a bill  that  comes  up 
that  is  poor  environmentally,  we  do 
what  we  can  to  let  our  members  know 
about  it.  That  way  they  can  call  their 
lawmakers  and  comment  on  their  posi- 
tion.” Trout  Unlimited  publishes  “Ac- 
tion Alert”  newsletters,  which  review  a 


bill’s  details  and  how  it  could  affect 
coldwater  fisheries.  “We  encourage 
members  to  contact  their  legislators 
with  the  message  that  whenever  they 
vote,  think  of  the  coldwater  resource 
and  of  Trout  Unlimited,”  he  says. 

The  Trout  Unlimited  state  council 
also  works  with  the  Fish  and  Boat  Com- 
mission on  trout  management,  says 
Curran,  such  as  making  recommenda- 
tions on  stream  regulations  and  com- 
menting on  resource  use  and 
management.  Curran  mentioned  Penn- 
sylvania Trout’s  support  for  a stretch  of 
the  Youghiogheny  River  for  the  All- 
Tackle,  Trophy-Trout  special-regulation 
program.  “We  believe  in  managing  the 
fishery  not  just  to  put  size  and  creel 
limits  on  it,  but  managing  it  to  get  the 
most  out  of  the  resource,  the  most  en- 
joyment for  users,”  he  says. 

Beilis  says  that  Pennsylvania  Trout 
has  “a  continuing  dialogue”  with  the 
Fish  and  Boat  Commission  about  wild 
trout.  “The  thing  we  have  in  common 
with  the  Commission  is  that  it  is  really 
pushing  wild  trout,”  says  Beilis.  “We 
may  have  differences  on  how  we’d  like 
to  see  individual  streams  managed  and 
what  the  regulations  should  be,  but  we 
try  to  sort  these  out  in  committee  and 
get  together  in  the  end.” 
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What  is  good  for  fish  is  good  for  an- 
glers, says  Curran.  “I  think  that  Trout 
Unlimited’s  main  bond  with  other  trout 
anglers  is  that  we  are  a conservation 
organization.  The  only  thing  that  mat- 
ters is  that  you  care  for  the  environ- 
ment, and  if  you  do  fish,  you  do  it 
responsibly.  Even  keeping  a few  for 
supper  now  and  then  is  not  bad  if  it’s 
done  responsibly,”  he  says. 

Curran  echoes  the  experience  of  a lot 
of  anglers  when  he  says  that  he  was  a 
bait  fisherman  first.  “When  I joined 
Trout  Unlimited,  I had  the  misconcep- 
tion that  it  was  a fly  fishing  organiza- 
tion,” he  says.  “But  a friend  who  was  in 
TU  said,  ‘No,  we’re  here  to  protect  the 
streams-it  doesn’t  matter  how  you  fish.’ 
That  helped  me  become  a member,  be- 
cause I wanted  to  protect  trout  and  pre- 
serve the  sport  I love.” 

So  why  do  so  many  Trout  Unlimited 
members  fly  fish?  Curran  suggests  that 
“as  they  evolve  as  anglers,  they  learn 
more  about  the  stream  ecosystem, 
aquatic  insects,  trout,  and  trout  habitat. 
Fly  fishing  lets  them  get  more  directly 
involved  with  all  that.” 

Curran  came  into  Trout  Unlimited 
because  he  had  watched  a favorite 
stream,  “a  great  little  brook  trout 
stream,”  be  destroyed.  “There  was  noth- 
ing I could  do  about  it,  and  I wanted  to 
find  a way  to  help  protect  streams  like 
that  in  the  future.  This  led  me  right  to 
TU.  I want  to  make  sure  the  same  thing 
doesn’t  happen  to  any  other  stream.” 
Education  is  also  a part  of  Pennsylva- 
nia Trout’s  mission,  not  only  in  the 
group’s  annual  Coldwater  Conferences, 
but  in  individual  chapters,  which  are 
part  of  Youth  Field  Days  and 
Envirothons,  and  which  offer  fishing 
and  fly  tying  classes,  seminars,  “Trout 
Kick-off”  events,  and  more.  The  state 
council  conducts  a week-long  Youth 
Rivers  Conservation  and  Fly  Fishing 
Camp,  which  brings  in  the  nation’s 
leading  trout  anglers  and  biologists  as 
instructors,  including  representatives 
from  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission. 
The  camp  encourages  teenage  enrollees 
to  become  active  in  a Trout  Unlimited 
chapter,  and  become  coldwater  conser- 
vation leaders.  Attendees  don’t  have  to 
be  Trout  Unlimited  members,  but  many 
campers  are  sponsored  by  TU  chapters. 
The  camp  is  hosted  by  the  Cumberland 
Valley  Chapter  and  is  led  by  Dick  Darr 
and  Fish  and  Boat  Commissioner 
Enoch  S.  “Inky”  Moore,  Jr. 


“Trout  Unlimited  is  basically  into 
clean  water  and  everything  else  that 
comes  from  that,”  says  Beilis.  In  Penn- 
sylvania Trout  there  is  a role  for  every 
trout  enthusiast,  he  says,  from  rolling 
rocks  to  building  stream  improvement 
structures  and  picking  up  streamside 
litter,  to  committee  work,  like  being 
part  of  the  team  that  worked  toward 
revamping  the  Exceptional  Value  and 
High  Quality  stream  criteria  for  the  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Protection. 
All  talents  and  expertise  can  help  make 
life  better  for  trout  streams,  trout,  and 
trout  anglers. 

From  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commis- 
sion’s point  of  view,  Dick  Snyder,  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Fisheries  Manage- 
ment, says  the  agency’s  association 
with  Pennsylvania  Trout  has  resulted 
in  the  growth  of  use  of  special  regula- 
tion areas,  “not  only  as  a stewardship 
component  of  trout  management,  but 
in  the  sense  of  providing  diverse  an- 
gling opportunity.”  Trout  Unlimited 
has  supported  biological  management 
of  the  resource,  says  Snyder,  and  local 
chapters  have  assisted  the  Commission 
by  helping  to  open  waterways  for  pub- 
lic fishing  by  working  with  private 
landowners. 

In  deciding  its  wild  trout  manage- 
ment policies,  the  Commission  has  had 
Pennsylvania  Trout  representatives  as 
part  of  its  wild  trout  focus  group,  says 
Snyder.  Trout  Unlimited’s  involvement 
has  been  “a  real  help  to  the  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission,”  says  Snyder.  “It  is  a 
very  diverse  group,  with  both  bait  fish- 
ermen and  fly  fishermen  who  recognize 


that  trout  need  habitat  and  clean  water. 
It’s  a good  conduit  through  which  the 
Commission  gets  resource  user  feed- 
back.” Sometimes  Trout  Unlimited’s 
input  “is  part  of  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances on  the  kind  of  job  we’re  doing,” 
he  says.  “They  hold  us  accountable  to 
our  mandate.” 

“We  work  extensively  with  TU  and 
always  have,”  echoes  John  Arway,  Chief 
of  Environmental  Services  for  the  Fish 
and  Boat  Commission.  Not  only  is  his 
division  close  to  the  state  council,  but 
through  the  years  Environmental  Ser- 
vices has  worked  with  virtually  all  of 
the  individual  chapters.  “They’ve  put 
in  hundreds  of  habitat  improvement 
devices  in  streams,”  says  Arway.  “Trout 
Unlimited  is  one  of  the  biggest  organi- 
zations doing  that  work.” 

Environmental  Services  designs  the 
habitat  improvement  project  and  can 
provide  some  funding  for  materials, 
but  the  local  Trout  Unlimited  chapter 
provides  the  labor  and  coordination. 
The  Commission  conducts  preliminary 
and  final  inspections.  “Stream  habitat 
improvement  work  is  almost  too  popu- 
lar,” says  Arway.  “We  have  a waiting 
list  we  just  can’t  keep  up  with.” 

The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  and 
Pennsylvania  Trout  have  fought  to- 
gether for  “common  causes,”  says 
Arway.  They’ve  even  been  involved  in 
litigation  and  “fending  off  activities  we 
believe  might  be  harmful  to  the  fish- 
ery,” like  permit  appeals  and  pollution 
enforcement.  “Trout  Unlimited  helps 
to  get  the  message  out,  and  their  sup- 
port strengthens  our  cases,”  says 
Arway.  O 

For  More  information 

For  more  information  on  Pennsylva- 
nia Trout,  contact  Ed  Beilis,  R.D.  1, 

Box  13 IB,  Spring  Mills,  PA  16875,  or 
Dave  Curran,  R.D.  1,  Box  371C,  East 
Brady,  PA  16018.  Basic  membership  is 
$30,  and  includes  Trout  magazine  and 
the  state  council’s  newsletter  and  your 
chapter’s  newsletter.  Student,  senior, 
family,  business,  and  other  donor  cat- 
egories are  available. 

National  Trout  Unlimited’s  offices 
are  at  1500  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite 
310,  Arlington,  Virginia  22209-2404. 
You  can  read  more  about  Trout  Unlim- 
ited on  the  Internet  at  www.tu.org  or 
about  the  state  council,  Pennsylvania 
Trout,  at  www.patrout.org. 
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1999  Expanded 
Trout  Fishing 
Opportunities 


New  waters 

Bonnie  Brook,  Butler  County.  Located 
near  Butler,  a 2.8-mile  section  of  stream 
from  Bonnie  Brook  Road  (SR  1025)  down- 
stream to  the  mouth  has  been  added  to  the 
catchable  trout  program. 

Laurel  Run,  Clearfield  County.  Water 
quality  improvements  have  resulted  in  the 
addition  of  catchable-trout  management 
on  a 1.8-mile  stream  section  from  the  out- 
flow of  Parker  Lake  downstream  to  the 
confluence  with  Abbot  Run. 

Roaring  Brook,  Lackawanna  County. 
Located  near  Scranton,  a 2.0-mile  stream 
section  has  been  added  to  the  catchable 
trout  program.  This  new  section  extends 
from  the  outflow  of  Elmhurst  Reservoir 
downstream  for  a distance  of  2.0  miles. 

Susquehanna  River,  West  Branch, 
Clearfield  County.  Recent  improvements 
in  water  quality  have  provided  for  the  ad- 
dition of  a 2.7-mile  section,  from  the  SR 
1001  bridge  near  Hyde,  downstream  to  the 
first  railroad  bridge  below  the  confluence 
with  Moose  Creek. 

Tulpehocken  Creek,  Berks  County.  A 
new  2.9-mile  section  from  the  covered 
bridge  (T-921)  downstream  to  the  mouth 
has  been  added  to  the  catchable  trout  pro- 
gram. Stocking  will  include  the  inseason 
planting  of  brown  and  rainbow  trout. 

Expansions  to  listed  waters 

[Classification  changes  and/or  stocking 
limit  extensions  have  led  to  an  increased 
stocking  program  on  the  following  waters: 
Buck  Run,  Chester  County;  Little  Cocalico 
Creek,  Lancaster  County;  Connoque- 
nessing  Creek,  Butler  County;  Donegal 
Creek,  Lancaster  County;  Hammer  Creek, 
Lancaster  County;  Jordan  Creek,  Lehigh 
County;  Lake  Took-A-While,  Luzerne 
County;  Middle  Creek,  Somerset  County; 
Millers  Run,  Washington  County;  Moose 
Creek,  Clearfield  County;  Mountain  Lake, 
Bradford  County;  Northkill  Creek,  Berks 
County;  Pine  Creek,  Berks  County;  Stewart 
Run,  Lancaster  County;  Swamp  Creek, 
Berks  County;  Virgin  Run  Dam,  Fayette 
County;  Gifford  Run,  Clearfield  County; 
and  Tobyhanna  Lake,  Monroe  County. 

ishing  & Boating  Memories  Last  A Lifetime 


Restorations  to  listed  waters 

The  following  waterway  will  have  its 
allocation  restored  following  cancellation 
in  1998  to  allow  for  road  construction  and 
repair:  Pleasant  Stream,  Lycoming  County. 

New  Delayed-Harvest  areas 

Brandywine  Creek,  East  Branch, 
Chester  County.  A new  1.2-mile  stream 
section  has  been  added  to  the  catchable  trout 
program  under  the  Delayed-Harvest,  Arti- 
ficial-Lures-Only  (DHALO)  program.  This 
area  extends  from  SR  4019  (Dorians  Mill 
Road)  downstream  to  SR  4004  (Forge  Road). 

Clarion  River,  East  Branch,  Elk  County. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  and  DCNR  Elk  State  Forest, 
a 1.15-mile  section  of  the  East  Branch  has 
been  added  to  the  DHALO  program.  The 
limits  of  this  area  extend  from  100  meters 
downstream  of  the  outflow  of  East  Branch 
Clarion  River  Lake  downstream  to  the  state 
gamelands  boundary. 

Cove  Creek,  Fulton  County.  In  coop- 
eration with  DCNR  Bureau  of  Forestry,  a 
1.0-mile  section  of  stream  from  200  meters 
downstream  of  the  SR  0928  bridge  down- 
stream to  the  lower  Buchanan  State  Forest 
boundary  has  been  added  to  the  DHALO 
program  in  1999.  This  segment  is  the  first 
Delayed-Harvest  area  in  Fulton  County. 

Harvey  Creek,  Luzerne  County.  A new 
1.5-mile  section  of  Harvey  Creek  has  been 
added  to  the  catchable  trout  program 
under  the  DHALO  program.  The  limits 
of  this  area  extend  from  T-812  (Jackson 
Road)  downstream  to  T-497  (Pavlick  Road). 

Licking  Creek,  East,  Juniata  and 
Mifflin  counties.  In  cooperation  with 
DCNR  Bureau  of  Forestry,  a 4.0-mile  sec- 
tion of  stream  has  been  added  to  the 
DHALO  program.  Located  entirely  on 
public  ground  (Tuscarora  State  Forest),  the 
area  extends  from  the  Texas  Eastern  pipe- 
line crossing  downstream  to  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Karl  B.  Guss  State  For- 
est Picnic  Area.  This  area  is  also  the  first 
Delayed-Harvest  section  in  either  Juniata 
or  Mifflin  County. 


Meadow  Run,  Fayette  County.  In  co- 
operation with  DCNR  Bureau  of  State 
Parks,  a new  1.7-mile  section  of  stream  has 
been  added  to  the  catchable  trout  program 
under  the  DHALO  program.  Located  en- 
tirely in  Ohiopyle  State  Park,  this  area  ex- 
tends from  the  confluence  with  Laurel  Run 
downstream  to  the  SR  0381  bridge. 

Mill  Creek,  Big,  Elk  County.  The  lim- 
its of  the  Delayed-Harvest  area  on  this 
stream  have  been  lengthened  to  provide  for 
better  angler  access.  The  revised  limits  ex- 
tend 1.5  miles  from  the  confluence  with 
Rocky  Run  downstream  to  0.3  miles  below 
the  1461  bridge.  In  conjunction  with  this 
upstream  extension,  management  will  be 
provided  under  DHALO  regulations. 

Oil  Creek,  Venango  County.  Because  of 
the  popularity  of  the  current  Delayed-Har- 
vest area  on  Oil  Creek,  a second  area  has  been 
added  on  this  large  water.  The  new  area 
extends  for  a distance  of  1.0  mile  from  Drake 
Well  downstream  to  the  hiking  trail  foot- 
bridge in  Oil  Creek  State  Park.  Management 
will  be  under  the  DHALO  program. 

Early  warning  waters 

Lackawanna  River,  West  Branch, 
Susquehanna  County.  An  increase  in  the 
amount  of  landowner  posting  has  led  to  the 
removal  of  this  5.0-mile  section  of  stream 
from  the  catchable  trout  program.  This 
water  had  been  stocked  preseason  only. 

Levittown  Lake,  Bucks  County.  Inseason 
Saturday  stockings  will  be  discontinued 
because  of  poor  angler  behavior. 

Sinnemahoning  Creek,  Driftwood 
Branch,  Cameron  County.  Reduced  an- 
gler access  because  of  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  landowner  posting  has  led  to 
the  removal  of  a 4.2-mile  section  of  stream 
from  the  catchable  trout  program. 

Sutton  Creek,  Luzerne  County.  An 
increase  in  the  amount  of  landowner  post- 
ing has  led  to  the  removal  of  this  3.8-mile 
section  of  stream  from  the  stocking  pro- 
gram. This  water  had  been  planted  pre- 
season with  catchable  trout. 

Loss  of  angling  opportunities 
The  following  waters  will  receive  a reduc- 
tion in  their  allocations  because  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  landowner  posting. 
In  many  cases,  posting  and  the  loss  of  an- 
gling opportunity'  is  a direct  result  of  poor 
angler  behavior:  Bowman  Creek,  Wyoming 
County;  Big  Elk  Creek,  Chester  County; 
Fishing  Creek,  Columbia  County;  Harvey 
Creek,  Luzerne  Count)';  and  Pocono  Creek, 

Monroe  County. O 

Tom  Greene  is  the  Commission  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  Coldwater  Unit  Leader. 
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Give  Me  a Break 


for 

Lake  Erie 
Smallmouths 

by  Mike  Bleech 


There  was  a slight  chill  in  the  spring  air 
when  we  loaded  our  fishing  gear  into  the 
boat.  Once  out  of  the  harbor  and  into  Lake 
Erie  proper,  we  motored  west  for  about  20 
minutes.  Then  I turned  the  boat  directly  to- 
ward shore.  When  the  sonar  screen  indi- 
cated a rapid  depth  change,  I threw  a marker 
buoy  back  over  my  shoulder  and  throttled 
the  motor  down  to  a crawl. 

“Is  this  the  spot?”  Worth  Hammond  asked. 

“The  bottom  jumped  from  38  feet  to  30  feet,”  I said  “That 
marker  I tossed  should  be  just  at  the  top  of  the  break  .” 

I circled  the  boat  outside  of  the  marker  and  cut  the  engine. 

I looked  down  to  unhook  my  lure  from  a guide  frame,  and  by 
the  time  I looked  back  up,  Worth  was  leaning  back  sind  his 
rod  was  in  a deep  arc. 

“Yeah,  this  is  the  spot,”  he  said  through  a wide  grin. 

For  about  an  hour  we  caught,  or  missed,  smallmouths  on 
nearly  every  cast.  Often,  when  we  lost  one,  another  would 
grab  the  lure  immediately.  Not  a one  of  those  smallmouths 
weighed  less  than  three  pounds,  and  a few  were  be  tter  than 
six  pounds. 

When  we  began  fishing,  a mild  breeze  out  of  the  northwest 
had  rippled  the  surface  just  enough  to  obscure  underwater 
vision.  But  in  the  meantime,  the  air  and  the  water  surface 
had  become  dead  calm.  Our  fishing  success  declined  as  the 
surface  smoothed,  but  the  lesson  we  learned  as  a result  was 
immense.  With  the  sun  rising  overhead,  the  surface  calm  and 
the  water  clear,  we  could  see  the  bottom  in  the  area  where  we 
had  been  fishing.  The  water  was  so  transparent,  we  could  see 
a jig  on  the  bottom  in  38  feet  of  water. 

We  spent  the  next  few  hours,  before  the  wind  picked  up 
again,  checking  out  various  underwater  structures  and  ob- 
serving the  way  smallmouths  relate  to  those  structures. 
Through  this  experience,  we  can  now  visualize  what  those 
sonar  screen  images  really  look  like  even  when  we  can’t  actu- 
ally see  them. 

As  any  serious  smallmouth  angler  would  expect,  the  better 
areas  of  Lake  Erie  for  smallmouths  are  hard- bottomed.  You 
might  find  a few  smallmouths  over  sand  or  silt  bottom,  but 
they  are  strays,  and  there  is  probably  some  rock  in  the  vicinity. 

There  are  two  basic  forms  of  hard-bottora  flats  in  central 
and  eastern  Lake  Erie-rubble  and  flat  shale.  Some  of  these 
flats  are  immense.  You  might  find  smallmouths  scattered 
over  either  kind  of  hard  bottom,  usually  just  sparsely  over 
shale,  but  often  dense  enough  over  rubble  to  make  random 
fishing  worthwhile  when  the  bass  are  active.  When  bass  are 
not  active,  you  will  have  a hard  time  catcliing  bass  over  any 
kind  of  flat. 


crayfish ; smallmouth  bass  habitat  can 
be  defined  almost  as  crayfish  habitat 


- 
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Figure  2.  Rubble  dropoff s seldom  are  steeper  than  about  45 
degrees.  Some  are  so  gentle  that  they  might  be  described  as  flats. 
The  steepest  dropoffs  provide  the  best  smallmouth  bass  habitat. 
Smallmouths  often  congregate  along  the  bottom  edge  of  the  break, 
the  area  marked  “A.  ” 


Figure  3.  Humps  and  depressions  in  rubble  flats 
concentrate  smallmouths  when  they  are  not  roaming  in  search 
of  food.  Rubble-bottom  areas  with  a lot  of  humps  and 
depressions  are  probably  the  best  smallmouth  bass  habitat  in 
the  Pennsylvania  portion  of  Lake  Erie. 


Whenever  smallmouths  are  catchable,  they  are  generally 
most  abundant  close  to  some  kind  of  break  in  a hard  flat. 

Even  when  they  suspend  far  above  the  bottom,  as  they  often 
do  to  bust  schools  of  smelt,  shiners,  or  other  small  fish,  they 
usually  are  above  a break.  Why?  They  behave  this  way  in  the 
dozens  of  Pennsylvania  waters  where  I have  caught  them,  and 
in  the  numerous  other  states  and  Canadian  provinces  where  I 
have  caught  them.  It’s  just  the  nature  of  smallmouths. 

Lake  Erie  breaks  come  in  various  forms.  Learn  to  recognize 
them  on  sonar  and  you  should  be  able  to  catch  plenty  of 
smallmouths.  To  accomplish  this,  you  must  understand  a bit 
about  the  way  sonar/ fish  finders  work. 

The  apparent  slope  of  a break,  the  way  it  appears  on  your 
sonar  screen,  depends  on  how  fast  your  boat  is  moving.  Any 
break  that  is  likely  to  hold  smallmouths  appears  sharp  if  the 
boat  is  moving  very  fast.  A vertical  decline  of  five  feet  that 
takes  place  over  50  feet  horizontally  will  appear  to  be  a sheer 
dropoff  when  a boat  is  moving  at  40  mph  (see  Figure  1).  You 
can  locate  structure  while  the  boat  is  moving  as  fast  as  the 
sonar  will  operate  without  interference  from  bubbles  passing 
under  the  hull.  But  to  get  an  accurate  picture  of  bottom 
structure,  you  must  move  the  boat  slowly. 

When  you  are  evaluating  structure,  move  the  boat  at  idle 
speed.  This  gives  you  a good  impression  of  the  actual  slope  of 
the  break.  You  need  to  know  this  because  smallmouths  are 
most  abundant  at  steep  structure. 

Rubble  bottom 

Rubble  bottom  is  a mix  of  rocks  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes,  from  sand  and  gravel  to  boulders.  Because  this  is 
good  crayfish  habitat,  smallmouths  scatter  over  this  type  of 
flat  when  they  are  aggressively  feeding.  Aggressive  feeding, 
when  smallmouths  move  a lot  in  search  of  food,  tends  to  oc- 
cur most  often  for  two  or  three  hours  beginning  in  late 
evening,  and  again  for  a few  hours  beginning  before  dawn.  It 
often  begins  earlier  in  the  evening  and  lasts  later  into  the 
morning  when  there  is  enough  chop  on  the  surface  to  reduce 
underwater  visibility. 

When  you  can’t  catch  smallmouths  randomly  over  a rubble 
flat,  you  can  bet  that  they  are  congregated  close  to  some  sort 
of  break  outside  the  feeding  flat.  One  common  type  of  break 
is  a rubble  dropoff  (see  Figure  2).  It  generally  runs  roughly 
parallel  to  shore,  sometimes  for  miles. 

A rubble  dropoff  should  appear  on  your  sonar  screen  as  a 
sloping  break.  A very  steep  rubble  break  might  be  about  45 


degrees.  Generally,  steeper  breaks  are  most  likely  to  hold 
smallmouths.  As  they  become  more  gentle,  they  lose  their 
appeal  as  smallmouth  holding,  or  refuge,  areas. 

The  bigger  the  break,  the  more  bass  it  will  hold.  A two-foot 
break  might  hold  smallmouths.  But  a 10-foot  break  will 
probably  be  a hotspot.  The  largest  rubble  dropoffs  I have 
found  in  eastern  Lake  Erie,  in  depths  where  I expect  to  find 
bass,  are  about  15  feet. 

The  other  principle  types  of  structures  interrupting  rubble 
flats  are  humps  and  depressions  (see  Figure  3).  In  some  areas, 
there  are  just  a few  scattered  humps  or  depressions.  In  these 
areas,  when  smallmouths  are  holding  tight  to  structure,  those 
few  humps  or  depressions  hold  a lot  of  bass.  But  the  areas 
where  there  are  many  humps  or  depressions  seem  to  hold 
more  bass,  even  though  each  piece  of  structure  might  not 
hold  as  many. 

Like  dropoffs,  the  better  humps  and  depressions  are  gener- 
ally those  with  the  greatest  changes  in  depth.  An  eight-foot 
hump  or  depression  will  probably  hold  more  bass  than  a four- 
foot  hump  or  depression. 

Shale  bottom 

Smooth,  flat  shale  covers  huge  areas  of  the  Lake  Erie  bot- 
tom. It  would  seem  that  these  areas  might  not  be  attractive  to 
smallmouths  because  they  are  poor  crayfish  habitat.  They  are 
so  smooth  that  there  is  nowhere  for  crayfish  to  hide.  Even 
though  there  is  a lot  more  for  them  to  eat  in  Lake  Erie  than 
crayfish,  smallmouth  bass  habitat  can  be  defined  almost  as 
crayfish  habitat.  And  in  fact,  you  will  not  find  many 
smallmouths  over  a shale  flat. 

Breaks  in  shale  flats  are  another  matter.  The  only  concentra- 
tions of  smallmouths  I have  found  over  a shale  bottom  were  at 
sharp  depth  breaks  (see  Figure  4).  It  might  seem  that 
smallmouths  are  here  for  the  cover.  This  might  be  partially 
true.  But  the  most  important  reason  smallmouths  are  along 
the  depth  breaks  is  because  there  is  a lot  of  rubble  along  the 
bottom  edges  of  these  breaks,  and  that  is  good  crayfish  habitat. 

We  are  very  sure  this  is  true  because  as  we  actually  looked 
through  the  clear  water  at  the  bottom  of  shale  dropoffs  where 
we  found  concentrati  ons  of  smallmouths,  we  also  saw  a lot  of 
rubble.  This  might  be  difficult,  maybe  impossible,  to  locate 
with  a sonar,  but  it  is  the  reason  for  hotspots  along  shale 
dropoffs. 

Shale  dropoffs  appear  to  be  very  steep  on  your  sonar  screen 
no  matter  how  slowly  your  boat  is  moving.  With  practice,  you 
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Figure  4.  Shale  dropoffs  are  often  very  steep,  like  cliffs.  They 
might  be  90-degree  drops,  or  even  have  overhangs.  They  appear  to 
be  steep  on  a sonar  screen  no  matter  how  slowly  the  boat  is  moving. 
Smallmouths  are  usually  at  the  bottom  of  these  breaks,  where  there 
is  some  rubble.  But  they  might  rise  in  the  water  column  to  bust 
schools  of  smelt,  shiners,  or  other  small  fish. 


Figure  5.  To  locate  structure  in  Lake  Erie,  run  your  boat  in  a zig- 
zag pattern.  Most  depth  breaks  run  roughly  parallel  to  the  shore,  so 
they  are  easiest  to  locate  with  sonar  while  running  perpendicular  to 
the  shore.  When  you  find  a depth  break,  slow  the  boat  to  a crawl. 
Then  take  a tighter  zig-zag  course  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
break  and  to  locate  potential  hotspots.  Then  mark  the  break  with 
two,  or  more,  buoys. 


should  be  able  to  distinguish  between  rubble  and  shale  bot- 
toms with  your  sonar.  Both  produce  strong  signals,  but  shale 
is  even  stronger  than  rubble,  and  it  is  very,  very  smooth. 

Sheer  dropoffs  are  a dead  giveaway  that  you  are  over  shale. 

It  is  very  important  to  know  when  you  are  fishing  shale 
structure  because  you  must  fish  very  accurately,  much  more 
so  than  with  a rubble  bottom.  Smallmouths  are  not  likely  to 
be  more  than  a few  yards  away  from  the  shale  breaks,  except 
for  those  times  when  they  are  rising  in  the  water  column  to 
attack  small  fish. 


Some  bottom  areas  are  combinations  of  the  types  of  struc- 
ture I have  described.  There  are  sheer  shale  dropoffs  in 
rubble  flats.  There  are  small  rubble  areas  associated  with 
shale  dropoffs.  There  are  dropoffs  that  are  part  rubble  and 
part  shale.  Along  these  places  expect  to  find  the  largest  bass 
near  short  sections  of  sheer  shale  dropoff. 

The  best  smallmouth  honey  hole  I have  ever  found  is  a 
sheer  shale  dropoff  in  an  otherwise  rubble-bottom  area.  A 
rubble  dropoff  stretches  for  several  hundred  yards  roughly 
parallel  to  shore.  But  at  one  point  the  dropoff  bends  outward 


“My  favorite  lure  for  fishing  Lake  Erie  breaks  is  a vibrating  blade  lure,  which  I make  at  home  with  a mold.  I have  also  had 
excellent  results  with  jigging  spoons.  Leadhead  jigs  with  plastic  bodies  are  sometimes  more  effective,  but  they  must  be  fished 
much  more  slowly.  Vibrating  blade  lures  and  jigging  spoons  sink  like  rocks.  Plastic  bodies  make  lead  heads  more  buoyant.” 
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like  a thumb.  Along  the  east 
side  of  this  thumb  there  is  a 
short  stretch  of  sheer  shale, 
maybe  20  yards  long,  that 
drops  about  15  feet.  Huge 
smallmouths  congregate 
among  a boulder  pile  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shale  dropoff. 

Depth 

The  largest  concentrations 
of  smallmouths  in  Lake  Erie 
are  in  water  that  is  less  than  60 
feet  deep,  at  least  I assume  this 
is  true.  This  makes  the  vastness  of  Lake  Erie  more  manage- 
able. You  are  not  searching  the  entire  lake,  just  the  band 
from  shore  out  to  a depth  of,  roughly,  60  feet. 

Usually,  you  can  shrink  that  band  a lot  more  because  larger 
smallmouths  are  seldom  in  water  less  than  about  15  feet  dur- 
ing bass  season.  Furthermore,  unless  there  is  a lot  of  wave 
action,  or  unless  wave  action  has  roiled  the  shallow  water,  you 
seldom  find  the  bigger  smallmouths  in  water  less  than  30  feet 
deep  during  summer. 

Smallmouths  are  seldom  very  active  in  water  where  you  can 
clearly  see  the  bottom.  They  are  shallowest  during  spring, 
before  they  spawn.  By  the  time  the  regular  bass  season  opens 
in  mid-June,  the  spawn  is  either  in  progress  or  complete. 

Some  big  smallmouths  might  still  linger  in  water  that  is  less 
than  15  feet  deep,  but  for  the  largest  concentrations  of  big 
smallmouths,  look  for  structure  in  at  least  30  feet  of  water  if 
the  water  is  clear. 

From  late  June  through  fall,  most  smallmouths  move 
deeper.  Look  for  structure  in  35  to  60  feet  of  water.  Preci- 
sion fishing  is  difficult  at  these  depths.  Fortunately,  Lake 
Erie  is  typically  calmer  during  summer  than  at  any  other 
time.  Holding  a boat  over  a thin  break  is  nearly  impossible 
in  a stiff  wind. 

Bass  move  into  shallower  water  again  during  fall.  I have 
found  them  in  about  the  same  depths  they  use  during  spring. 
However,  Lake  Erie  tends  to  be  rough  during  fall,  so  there  is 
little  opportunity  to  fish  for  smallmouths.  When  you  can  get 
on  the  lake,  though,  this  is  a good  time  to  look  for  trophies. 

As  you  search  for  structure,  run  your  boat  in  a zig-zag 
course  over  depths  of  30  to  60  feet.  You  can  run  fairly  fast 
through  this  part  of  the  operation.  Be  sure  to  spend  most  of 
your  time  running  toward  or  away  from  shore,  because  most 
structures  run  about  parallel  to  shore  (see  Figure  5).  When 
you  locate  a break  line,  run  a narrower  zig-zag  course  along 
the  break  line  at  slow  speed  to  define  the  structure  and  find 
the  most  promising  area.  This  should  be  either  the  highest 
area,  the  steepest  area,  or  an  irregular  area  such  as  a point. 
Often  you  will  see  bass  on  your  sonar  screen,  which,  of 
course,  means  that  is  the  place  to  fish. 

As  a general  rule,  look  deeper  to  find  larger  bass.  If  you  are 
catching  two-pound  bass  from  a break  in  35  feet  of  water, 
point  the  boat  away  from  shore  and  find  deeper  structure  if 
you  want  five-pound  bass. 

Fishing  the  breaks 

Even  though  smallmouths  don’t  spend  all  of  their  time 
along  hard-bottom  breaks,  you  can  almost  always  find  some 


there.  Accurately  fishing  the 
breaks  is  probably  the  most 
consistently  productive  ap- 
proach to  catching  Lake  Erie 
smallmouths. 

Fishing  accurately  requires 
good  boat  control.  The  easi- 
est way  to  accomplish  this  is 
through  the  coordinated  use 
of  an  electric  motor  and  a 
flasher-type  sonar.  A flasher 
shows  what  is  under  the 
boat;  a liquid  crystal  or  paper 
graph  sonar  shows  what  is 
behind  the  boat.  By  the  time  a dropoff  shows  on  a sonar 
screen,  the  boat  is  past  the  dropoff. 

You  can  stay  over  a depth  break  using  a graph-type  sonar  by 
reading  the  depth.  First  define  the  break,  for  example,  from 
40  to  47  feet.  Then  keep  the  boat  over  40  to  47  feet. 

Fish  vertically  whenever  possible.  This  is  the  most  accurate 
way  to  present  a lure.  If  wind  makes  this  difficult,  or  if  your 
boat  is  not  equipped  with  an  electric  motor,  drifting  can  be 
effective  if  you  can  direct  your  drifts  over  the  structure.  A 
mild  southwest  wind  will  push  you  parallel  to  many  Lake  Erie 
break  lines.  Drifts  must  be  slow  to  keep  baits  or  lures  close  to 
the  bottom,  so  carry  at  least  one,  and  preferably  a few,  drift 
socks. 

To  keep  track  of  your  structure  while  drifting,  you  must 
mark  it  with  at  least  a couple  of  buoys.  Forget  about  those 
small  buoys  you  might  use  in  smaller  lakes.  You  will  lose 
them  in  Lake  Erie.  Get  the  largest,  highest  buoys  available.  I 
make  my  own  with  bright-red  flags  so  they  can  be  seen  from 
several  hundred  yards,  even  in  a two-foot  chop. 

If  you  choose  to  cast  and  retrieve,  position  the  boat  outside 
the  bottom  of  the  depth  break,  and  retrieve  down  the  break. 
This  will  result  in  far  fewer  snags  than  retrieving  up  the 
break,  and  I believe  smallmouths  prefer  lures  or  baits  that  are 
falling. 

My  favorite  lure  for  fishing  Lake  Erie  breaks  is  a vibrating 
blade  lure,  which  I make  at  home  with  a mold.  I have  also 
had  excellent  results  with  jigging  spoons.  Leadhead  jigs  with 
plastic  bodies  are  sometimes  more  effective,  but  they  must  be 
fished  much  more  slowly.  Vibrating  blade  lures  and  jigging 
spoons  sink  like  rocks.  Plastic  bodies  make  leadheads  more 
buoyant.  If  the  boat  is  moving  at  all,  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
plastic  bodies  close  to  vertical. 

Live  baits,  especially  crayfish,  are  often  far  more  effective 
than  artificial  lures  during  mid-summer  to  late  summer. 
Smallmouths  can  be  very  picky  eaters  during  the  time  of  sum- 
mer plenty.  Smallmouths  are  so  abundant  in  Lake  Erie  that 
you  can  usually  catch  some  using  artificial  lures.  However, 
the  right  live  bait,  usually  crayfish,  typically  out-fishes  artifi- 
cial lures  by  a 10:1  or  20:1  ratio. 

Smallmouth  bass  fishing  in  Lake  Erie  has  been  much  more 
popular  when  we  have  had  seasons  that  allowed  spring  fish- 
ing. The  reason  is  simply  that  smallmouths  are  easier  to 
catch  during  spring  because  they  are  in  relatively  shallow  wa- 
ter. Smallmouth  fishing  can  be  spectacular  during  summer, 
too,  if  you  fish  the  hard-bottom  breaks  in  deeper  water.  It  is  a 
bit  more  challenging,  but  certainly  worth  the  effort.O 
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Pennsylvania's  1999  Approved  Trout  Waters 

Inseason  Stocking 


Beginning  the  Monday  after  opening  day,  more  than  three  million 
legal-sized  trout  will  be  shipped  from  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  hatcheries  and  cooperative  rearing  facilities  to  restock  most 
of  the  Commonwealth’s  trout  waters. 

To  improve  landowner/sportsmen  relations  and  to  provide  increased 
opportunity  for  anglers  who  have  limited  time  to  fish,  the  Commission 
is  announcing  inseason  stockings  by  week  only.  (No  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  employee  is  permitted  to  release  information  on  the  exact 
date,  time  or  number  of  fish  to  be  stocked  after  opening  day.) 


This  listing  provides  information  on  the  names  of  streams  and  lakes 
in  each  county  scheduled  for  inseason  stocking  and  the  week(s)  during 
which  they  will  be  stocked.  Because  of  conditions  beyond  the 
Commission’s  control  (weather,  pollutions,  postings,  mechanical  failures 
in  stocking  trucks,  etc.),  last-minute  changes  in  stocking  schedules  may 
occur.  In  such  instances,  the  district  waterways  conservation  officer  will 
attempt,  when  possible,  to  notify  the  local  media  of  these  changes. 
However,  if  the  changes  occur  after  local  media  deadlines  or  the  officer  is 
committed  to  other  assignments,  notice  of  the  changes  may  not  occur. 


Waterway 

Week  of: 

Waterway 

Week  of: 

Waterway 

Week  of: 

Adams  County 

Beaver  County  cont. 

Blair  County  cont. 

Antietam  Ck,  E Br 

5/24,5/31,6/7 

Sewickley  Ck.  Bg,  N Fk 

4/19.  5/3,  5/24 

Bells  Gap  Rn 

4/26,  5/3 

Bermudian  Ck 

4/19 

Traverse  Ck 

4/19,5/10,5/24,  10/4 

Blair  Gap  Rn 

4/19,  5/3 

Carbaugh  Rn 

5/24 

Bobs  Ck 

5/31 

Conewago  Ck 

4/26,  10/4 

Bedford  County 

Canoe  Ck 

4/19,5/10,5/31 

Conococheague  Ck 

4/19,5/31,  6/7,  10/4 

Beaver  Ck 

5/24 

Canoe  Lk 

4/19*.  5/3*,  5/10, 

Latimore  Ck 

4/26 

Bobs  Ck 

5/31 

10/4,  11/8,  2/14/00 

Marsh  Ck 

5/31 

Clear  Ck 

5/24 

Clover  Ck 

5/10 

Marsh  Ck,  Ltl 

5/31 

Cove  Ck 

4/26,  5/24 

Juniata  R,  Frankstown  Br 

4/26,  5/3 

Middle  Ck 

5/31 

Evitts  Ck 

5/3 

Poplar  Rn 

4/19 

Opossum  Ck 

5/31 

Gladdens  Rn 

5/17 

Poplar  Rn,  S 

4/19 

Toms  Ck 

4/19 

Juniata  R.  Raystown  Br 

4/26,  5/10 

Vanscoyoc  Rn 

4/26 

Waynesboro  Water  Co  Rs 

5/3,5/17 

Maple  Rn 

5/24 

Sherman  Valley  Rn 

5/24 

Bradford  County 

Allegheny  County 

Three  Springs  Ck 

5/24 

Millstone  Ck 

5/3 

Bull  Ck 

4/19,4/26,  5/3,  10/11 

Town  Ck 

4/19,5/10 

Mountain  Lk 

5/3.  10/4 

Deer  Ck 

4/19,4/26,  5/3,5/31, 

Wills  Ck 

5/3,  5/24 

Schrader  Ck 

5/3,  5/24 

10/11 

Wills  Ck,  Ltl 

5/17 

Sugar  Ck 

4/19 

Deer  Lks 

4/19,  4/26*,  5/10*, 

Yellow  Ck 

5/17,  10/4 

Sugar  Ck,  N Br 

4/19 

10/11 

Sugar  Rn 

4/19 

North  Park  Lk 

4/19, 4/26*.  5/3, 5/10*. 

Berks  County 

Sugar  Run  Ck 

4/19 

5/24,  1 1/8, 2/14/00 

Allegheny  Ck 

4/19 

Sunfish  Pd 

4/19,5/10,5/17.5/24, 

Pine  Cr 

4/26,5/10,  5/17,  10/11 

Angelica  Lk 

4/19*,  2/21/00 

10/4 

Sewickley  Ck,  Bg 

4/19,  5/3,  5/24 

Antietam  Ck 

4/26,  5/10,  10/4 

Towanda  Ck 

4/26 

Antietam  Lk 

4/19,4/26,  5/10,  10/4, 

Towanda  Ck.  S Br 

4/26 

Armstrong  County 

12/13,  2/21/00 

Tuscarora  Ck 

4/19 

Buffalo  Ck 

4/19,4/26,  5/3,5/10, 

Furnace  Ck 

4/19.4/26 

Wysox  Ck 

4/26 

5/24,  10/4 

Hay  Ck 

4/19,  5/3,  5/10,  10/4 

Cherry  Rn 

4/26,  5/10,  5/24,  10/4 

Kistler  Ck 

4/26 

Bucks  County 

Cornplanter  Rn 

4/26 

Maiden  Ck 

4/26 

Delaware  Canal 

4/19 

Cowanshannock  Ck 

4/19,4/26,  5/10 

Manatawny  Ck 

4/26,  5/3 

Lake  Luxembourg 

4/19,4/26.5/10.  10/4. 

Glade  Rn 

5/3,5/10 

Mill  Ck 

5/3,5/17,5/24 

12/6,  2/14/00 

Patterson  Ck 

4/26 

Moselem  Ck 

4/26,  5/24 

Levittown  Lk 

4/19,4/26,  10/4.  12/6. 

Pine  Ck,  S Fk 

5/17 

Northkill  Ck 

5/17 

2/14/00 

Plum  Ck 

5/17 

Ontelaunee  Ck 

4/26 

Neshaminy  Ck 

4/19.  4/26.  5/10 

Scrubgrass  Ck 

5/3 

Perkiomen  Ck 

4/19,  5/10 

Perkiomen  Ck,  E Br 

4/19,4/26,5/10,  10/4 

Pine  Ck 

4/26 

Tohickon  Ck 

4/19,  5/3 

Beaver  County 

Sacony  Ck 

4/26,5/10 

Unami  Ck 

4/19,  5/3 

Beaver  R,  Ltl,  N Fk 

4/19.4/26 

Scotts  Run  Lk 

4/26,  5/3,  5/10,  10/4, 

Brady  Rn  Lk 

4/19*,  5/3*,  5/10, 

12/6.  2/14/00 

Butler  County 

5/17,  10/4,  1/3/00 

Spring  Ck 

4/26,  5/3 

Bear  Ck 

5/10 

Brady  Rn,  S Br 

4/19,5/10,  5/17,  10/4 

Swamp  Ck 

4/26,  5/10 

Bonnie  Bk 

5/10 

Hereford  Manor  Lk,  Lw 

4/26*,  5/10*,  5/17, 

Swatara  Ck,  Ltl 

5/17 

Buffalo  Ck 

4/19,  4/26.  5/3.  5/10. 

5/24,  10/4,  1/3/00 

Tulpehocken  Ck 

4/19,  5/24,  10/11 

5/24,  10/4 

Hereford  Manor  Lk,  Up 

4/26*.  5/10*,  1/3/00 

Buffalo  Rn,  Ltl 

5/3 

Mill  Ck 

4/26 

Blair  County 

Connoquenessing  Ck 

4/19.  5/10 

Raccoon  Lk 

4/26*,  5/3*,  5/10, 5/24, 

Bald  Eagle  Ck 

4/26.  5/3 

Connoquenessing  Ck. 

10/4,  1 1/8, 2/14/00 

Beaverdam  Ck 

4/19,  5/3 

Ltl 

4/26,  5/3 

* = Saturday  stocking.  See  separate  listing  for  Saturday  stockings.  Pennsylvania's  1999  Approved  Trout  Waters  - Inseason  Stocking 


Waterway 

Week  of: 

Waterway 

Week  of: 

Waterway 

Week  of: 

Butler  County  cont. 

Centre  County  cont. 

Clearfiel  County  cont. 

Glade  Run  Lk 

4/19, 5/3*  5/10*  1/3/00 

Beech  Ck,  S Fk 

4/26 

Sinnemahoning  Ck, 

Harbor  Acres  Lk 

5/10,  10/4,  1/3/00 

Black  Bear  Rn 

4/26 

Bennett  Br 

5/17 

McMurray  Rn 

5/3 

Black  Moshannon  Ck 

4/26,  5/3,  5/24,  5/31, 

South  Witmer  Rn 

5/24 

Silver  Ck 

5/10 

10/4 

Susquehanna  R,  W Br 

5/3 

Slippery  Rock  Ck 

4/26,5/3,5/17,  10/4 

Boy  Scout  Dm 

5/10 

Tannery  Dm 

5/3*,  5/24* 

Slippery  Rock  Ck,  N Br  5/3 

Cold  Stream 

5/17 

Wilson  Rn 

5/24 

Thorn  Ck 

4/26,  5/10 

Fishing  Ck,  Ltl 

5/17 

Marsh  Ck 

4/26 

Clinton  County 

Cambria  County 

Mountain  Br 

5/17 

Baker  Rn 

5/3 

Beaverdam  Rn 

5/3 

Penns  Ck 

4/19 

Cooks  Rn 

4/19 

Bens  Ck 

4/19,5/10 

Pine  Ck 

5/3,  5/10,  5/24,  5/31 

Fishing  Ck 

5/3,5/17,  10/4 

Blacklick  Ck.  N Br 

4/19,4/26 

Poe  Ck 

4/19,  5/10,  10/4 

Fishing  Ck,  Ltl 

5/17 

Chest  Ck 

4/19,5/17,  10/4 

Poe  Lk 

4/19*,  5/10*,  5/24, 

Hyner  Rn 

4/19 

Conemaugh  R,  Ltl,  N Br  4/26,  5/10 

5/31,  10/4,  11/8 

Hyner  Rn,  Lf  Br 

4/19 

Duman  Dm 

4/19*,  5/3*,  5/17, 

Sinking  Ck 

4/19 

Hyner  Rn,  Rt  Br 

4/19,4/26,5/10 

12/13,2/14/00 

Sixmile  Rn 

4/26,  5/3,  5/24,  5/31 

Kettle  Ck 

4/19,4/26,  5/10,  5/17 

Elton  Sportsmens  Dm 

5/10,  5/17 

White  Deer  Ck 

5/3 

Kettle  Ck  Lk 

4/19*,  5/3*,  5/17*, 

Hinckston  Rn 

5/10,5/17 

10/4,  12/13,  1/31/00 

Howells  Rn 

4/19,4/26 

Chester  County 

Long  Rn 

5/17 

Killbuck  Rn 

4/26,  5/3 

Beaver  Ck 

4/19,5/10 

Rauchtown  Ck 

5/3 

Killbuck  Rn,  Ltl 

5/3 

Brandywine  Ck,  E Br 

4/19,  5/17,  10/4 

Young  Womans  Ck, 

Laurel  Lick  Rn 

4/26,5/10 

Brandywine  Ck,  W Br 

4/19,  5/10,5/17 

L Br 

4/26,  5/10,  5/17,  5/31 

Laurel  Rn 

5/3,5/10,5/17 

Buck  Rn 

4/19,5/10 

Lake  Rowena 

4/19*,  5/3*,  5/10, 

Elk  Ck,  Bg 

4/26 

Columbia  County 

10/4,  12/13,2/14/00 

Elk  Ck,  E Br 

4/26 

Beaver  Rn 

4/19 

Noels  Ck 

5/10 

French  Ck 

4/26,  5/10,  5/17,  10/4 

Briar  Creek  Lk 

4/19*,  4/26*,  5/3*, 

Paint  Ck,  Ltl 

5/10,5/17 

Octoraro  Ck,  E Br 

4/26,  5/17 

10/11,  11/1,  1/31/00 

Slate  Lick  Rn 

5/3 

Pickering  Ck 

5/3,5/17,  10/4 

Fishing  Ck 

5/3,5/17,5/24 

Stewart  Rn 

4/19,  4/26 

Pocopson  Ck 

4/19,  5/10 

Fishing  Ck,  Ltl 

5/10 

Valley  Ck,  W 

4/19,5/17,  10/4 

Roaring  Ck 

5/10,  5/17 

Cameron  County 

White  Clay  Ck 

4/19,  5/17,5/31 

Scotch  Rn 

4/19 

Brooks  Rn 

4/19,5/3,5/17 

White  Clay  Ck,  E Br 

4/19,5/17,5/31 

West  Ck 

5/10 

George  B.  Stevenson  Rs  4/26*,  5/10*,  5/24*, 

White  Clay  Ck,  Md  Br 

4/19,5/31,  10/4 

10/4,  12/13,  1/31/00 

Crawford  County 

Hicks  Rn,  E Br 

4/26,5/17,5/24 

Clarion  County 

Caldwell  Ck 

5/3,5/17.  10/4 

Hicks  Rn,  W Br 

5/17 

Beaver  Ck 

4/19 

Conneaut  Ck 

4/26 

Jerry  Rn,  Up 

5/17 

Canoe  Ck 

4/26 

Five  Mile  Ck 

5/17 

Mix  Rn 

4/26,  5/17,  5/24 

Cathers  Rn 

5/3 

McLaughlin  Ck 

5/24 

North  Ck 

4/19 

East  Sandy  Ck 

4/26 

Muddy  Ck 

5/17 

Sinnemahoning  Ck, 

Leatherwood  Ck 

5/3 

Oil  Ck 

5/10,  5/17 

Driftwood  Br 

4/26,  5/3,  5/10,  10/4 

Mill  Ck 

4/19,  5/3,  5/24 

Oil  Ck,  E Br 

5/17 

Sinnemahoning  Ck, 

Piney  Ck 

5/24 

Pine  Ck 

5/17,  5/24 

First  Fk 

4/19,5/3 

Toms  Rn 

4/26,  5/3,  5/17,  5/24, 

Sugar  Ck 

5/17 

Sinnemahoning- 

6/7,  10/4 

Sugar  Ck,  Ltl 

5/3 

Portage  Ck 

5/24 

Turkey  Rn 

4/19 

Thompson  Ck 

5/24 

West  Ck 

4/19,5/24 

Woodcock  Ck 

4/19,  10/4 

Wykoff  Rn 

5/17 

Clearfield  County 

Anderson  Ck 

5/17,5/24 

Cumberland  County 

Carbon  County 

Beaver  Rn 

5/17 

Big  Spring  Ck 

4/19,  5/3,  10/4 

Aquashicola  Ck 

4/26,  5/3,  5/10 

Beech  Rn 

5/24 

Childrens  Lk 

5/3*,  5/10* 

Bear  Ck,  Bg 

4/19 

Chest  Ck 

5/17 

Doubling  Gap  Lk 

4/19*,  4/26* 

Buckwha  Ck 

5/3,5/17 

Clearfield  Ck,  Ltl 

4/26,5/3,5/17,  10/4 

Fuller  Lk 

5/10* 

Drakes  Ck 

4/19 

Curry  Rn 

5/17 

Green  Spring  Ck 

4/26,  10/4 

Fourth  Rn 

4/19 

Cush  Ck 

4/26 

Laurel  Lk 

4/19*,  5/3, 5/10*,  5/17, 

Hunter  Ck 

4/19 

Gifford  Rn 

5/24 

10/4,  12/13,2/21/00 

Lehigh  Canal 

4/19,5/3,  10/4 

Goss  Run  Dm 

4/19*,  5/3* 

Middle  Spring  Ck 

5/3,  5/24 

Lehigh  R 

5/3,  5/24 

Hockenberry  Rn 

5/24 

Mountain  Ck 

5/10,  5/17,5/24,  10/4 

Lizard  Ck 

4/26,5/17 

Jack  Dent  Br 

4/19,  5/3,5/24 

Old  Town  Rn 

4/19 

Mahoning  Ck 

4/26,  5/10 

Janesville  Dm 

4/19*,  10/4.  11/8 

Opossum  Ck  Lk 

4/26*,  5/10*,  10/4, 

Mauch  Chunk  Ck 

4/19,  5/3 

LaBorde  Br 

5/24 

12/13,  2/21/00 

Mud  Rn 

4/19,  10/4 

Laurel  Rn 

4/19,  5/3,5/24 

Yellow  Breeches  Ck 

4/19,4/26,  5/3,5/10 

Pohopoco  Ck 

4/19,5/3 

Medix  Rn 

4/19,5/3,5/24,5/31 

Sand  Spring  Rn 

4/26,  5/3,  5/10 

Moose  Ck 

4/26,  5/3,  5/24 

Dauphin  County 

Stony  Ck 

5/3 

Muddy  Rn,  Ltl 

5/3 

Armstrong  Ck 

4/26,  5/10 

North  Witmer  Rn 

5/24 

Clarks  Ck 

5/3,5/10,5/17,  10/11 

Centre  County 

Parker  Lk 

5/3*,  5/24*,  5/31, 10/4. 

Manada  Ck 

5/3,  5/24,  10/4 

Bald  Eagle  Ck 

5/3,  5/17,  5/24 

11/8 

Middletown  Rs 

4/19,4/26 

Pennsylvania’s  1999  Approved  Trout  Waters  - Inseason  Stocking 


* = Saturday  stocking.  See  separate  listing  for  Saturday  stockings. 


Waterway 

Week  of: 

Waterway 

Week  of: 

Waterway 

Week  of: 

Dauphin  County  cont. 

Fayette  County  cont. 

Greene  County  cont. 

Pine  Ck 

5/24 

Indian  Ck 

4/19 

Duke  Lk 

4/26*,  5/10*,  10/4, 

Powell  Ck 

4/26,5/17 

Meadow  Rn 

5/3,  5/17.  10/4 

12/13,  2/14/00 

Powell  Ck,  S Fk 

5/24 

Mill  Rn 

4/26,  5/10 

Wheeling  Ck,  Dunkard  Fk  5/3 

Stony  Ck 

5/3,5/17,5/24 

Sandy  Ck,  Bg 

4/26,5/17 

Wheeling  Ck, 

Rattling  Ck 

4/26,  5/10.5/24 

Virgin  Rn  Dm 

4/26*,  5/10*.  5/24, 

Dunkard  Fk.  N Fk 

4/19,  5/3 

Rattling  Ck,  E Br 

4/26 

10/4,  12/6,  1/31/00 

Wheeling  Ck, 

Wiconisco  Ck 

4/26,  5/10 

Youghiogheny  R 

4/19.  5/3,  5/10.  5/24, 

Dunkard  Fk,  S Fk 

4/19 

6/7,  6/28.  8/2,  8/30. 

Whiteley  Ck 

4/19 

Delaware  County 

10/4.  1/31/00 

Chester  Ck 

5/10,  5/17 

Huntingdon  County 

Chester  Ck,  E Br 

4/19,  5/10,5/17.  10/11 

Forest  County 

Aughwick  Ck.  Ltl,  N Br  5/17 

Chester  Ck,  W Br 

5/10,  5/17 

Beaver  Rn 

5/17 

Blacklog  Ck 

4/19.  5/17 

Darby  Ck 

4/19,  5/3,5/17,  10/11 

Bluejay  Ck 

4/19,  5/10,  5/24,  6/7 

Globe  Rn 

4/26 

Darby  Ck,  Ltl 

5/17 

Coon  Ck,  Bg 

5/3,5/17 

Greenwood  Lk 

5/17*,  5/24* 

Ithan  Ck 

4/19,5/3 

Coon  Ck,  Ltl 

4/26 

Hares  Valley  Ck 

4/26 

Ridley  Ck 

4/19,5/3,5/17,  10/11 

Hickory  Ck,  East 

5/3,  5/17.  10/4 

Laurel  Rn 

4/26.  5/3,  5/10.  10/4 

Hickory  Ck,  West 

5/3 

Licking  Ck,  W 

4/19 

Elk  County 

Hickory  Rn.  Ltl 

5/17 

North  Spring  Br 

4/26 

Bear  Ck 

5/17 

Maple  Ck 

5/17 

Saddler  Ck 

4/19 

Byrnes  Rn 

4/19 

Millstone  Ck,  W Br 

5/10 

Shade  Ck 

4/26 

Clarion  R,  E Br 

5/3,5/17,5/31,  10/4 

Queen  Ck 

5/3 

Shaver  Ck 

4/26 

Clarion  R,  W Br 

5/3,5/17,  10/4 

Ross  Rn 

4/26,  5/10,  5/24 

Standing  Stone  Ck 

4/19.4/26,5/3 

Crooked  Ck 

4/19.5/3,5/17,5/31 

Salmon  Ck 

4/19,4/26,5/10 

Stone  Valley  Lk 

5/3*,  10/4.  12/6. 

Hicks  Rn 

4/26,  5/17,  5/24 

Spring  Ck 

4/26,  5/10 

2/14/00 

Hicks  Rn,  E Br 

4/26,  5/17,  5/24 

The  Branch 

4/19 

Three  Springs  Ck 

4/26 

Hicks  Rn,  W Br 

5/17 

Tionesta  Ck 

4/19,  4/26,5/3,5/10 

Trough  Ck,  Great 

4/19,  5/3,  5/10,  10/4 

Hoffman  Rn 

5/3 

Tionesta  Ck,  S Br 

5/3,  5/24 

Tuscarora  Ck 

4/26.5/17 

Laurel  Rn  Rs 

4/26*,  5/3*.  10/4,  12/6 

Toms  Rn 

4/26,  5/3,  5/17,  5/24, 

Whipple  Lk 

5/17*.  5/24*,  12/6 

Maxwell  Rn 

5/17 

6/7,  10/4 

Mead  Rn 

5/3 

Wards  Ranch  Pd 

4/26,  5/3,  11/1 

Indiana  County 

Medix  Rn 

4/19,  5/3,  5/24,  5/31 

Blacklegs  Ck 

5/3 

Mill  Ck,  Bg 

4/19,  4/26,  5/10.  5/24, 

Franklin  County 

Blue  Spruce  Lk 

4/19* 

6/7,  10/4 

Antietam  Ck,  E Br 

5/10,  5/24,5/31,6/7, 

Brush  Ck 

5/3 

Millstone  Ck 

4/19,4/26,5/10,  5/24 

10/4 

Cush  Ck 

4/26 

Millstone  Ck,  E Br 

4/19,  4/26,  5/24,  6/7 

Antietam  Ck,  W Br 

4/19,4/26 

Cush-Cushion  Ck 

4/26 

Mix  Rn 

4/26,  5/17,  5/24 

Buck  Rn 

5/10 

Laurel  Rn 

5/3 

Powers  Rn 

4/19,5/3,5/17,5/31 

Carbaugh  Rn 

5/24 

Mahoning  Ck,  Ltl 

4/19,  5/3,  10/4 

Ridgway  Rs 

4/26*,  5/3*,  10/4,  12/6 

Conococheague  Ck 

4/19,  5/3,5/10,5/31, 

Mudlick  Rn 

5/3 

Rocky  Rn 

5/3 

6/7.  10/4 

Toms  Rn 

4/19,5/10 

Spring  Ck 

4/26,  5/10 

Conococheague  Ck, 

Two  Lick  Ck,  S Br 

4/26 

Spring  Ck,  E Br 

5/10 

W Br 

4/26,  5/3 

Yellow  Ck 

4/19.  5/10 

Straight  Ck 

5/31 

Conodoguinet  Ck 

5/10 

Yellow  Ck,  Ltl 

5/10 

Twin  Lks 

4/26*,  5/3*,  5/17 

Cove  Ck,  Ltl 

5/24 

Toby  Ck,  Ltl 

5/3,  5/17 

Dennis  Ck 

5/10,  5/24 

Jefferson  County 

West  Ck 

4/19,  5/24 

Falling  Spring  Br 

5/10,  5/24,  10/4 

Bic  Rn 

5/17 

Wilson  Rn 

5/31 

Letterkenny  Rs 

4/26*,  10/4,  12/13 

Canoe  Ck 

4/26 

Wolf  Rn 

4/26 

Muddy  Rn 

5/10.  5/24 

Cathers  Rn 

5/3 

Rowe  Rn 

5/10,  5/24 

Clear  Ck 

4/26.5/17.6/28.  10/4 

Erie  County 

Clear  Rn 

4/26 

Cascade  Ck 

4/19,4/26 

Fulton  County 

Cloe  Lk 

4/26*.  5/3*,  12/13. 

Conneauttee  Ck 

4/26,  5/10 

Aughwick  Ck,  Ltl 

5/17 

1/31/00 

Crooked  Ck 

5/3 

Aughwick  Ck,  Ltl,  N Br 

5/17 

Five  Mile  Rn 

5/3 

Elk  Ck 

4/19.  4/26 

Aughwick  Ck,  Ltl,  S Br  4/19,  4/26,  5/17 

Horm  Rn 

4/19 

French  Ck,  S Br 

4/26,  5/3 

Brush  Ck 

5/3 

Mahoning  Ck,  E Br 

4/26 

Lake  Pleasant 

4/26,  5/3*,  1 1/29, 

Cove  Ck 

5/3,  5/31,  10/4 

Mill  Ck 

4/19 

2/7/00 

Cowans  Gap  Lk 

4/19,4/26,5/10*  5/24* 

Mill  Ck,  Ltl 

5/10 

Twentymile  Ck 

4/19,  5/3 

10/4,  12/13, 2/2 1/00 

Pekin  Rn 

5/10 

Upper  Gravel  Pit 

4/19*,  2/7/00 

Laurel  Fk 

5/3 

Rattlesnake  Ck 

5/17 

Licking  Ck 

4/26 

Rattlesnake  Rn 

5/17 

Fayette  County 

Oregon  Ck 

5/10 

Red  Bank  Ck 

4/26.  5/3,  5/17 

Back  Ck 

5/10 

Sideling  Hill  Ck 

5/10 

Red  Bank  Ck.  N Fk 

4/19.4/26,5/10.  10/4 

Dunbar  Ck 

4/19,  5/24,  10/11 

Spring  Rn 

5/31 

Sandy  Ck.  Ltl 

5/10.  5/17 

Dunlap  Ck 

5/3,5/31 

Tonoloway  Ck,  Ltl 

5/17 

Sandy  Lick  Ck 

4/19.  5/10 

Dunlap  Ck  Lk 

4/19*,  5/3,  5/10*, 

Wooden  Bridge  Ck 

5/31 

Toby  Ck.  Ltl 

5/3.  5/17 

5/24,  5/31,  10/11, 

Walburn  Rn 

5/3 

12/6,  1/31/00 

Cireene  County 

Wolf  Rn 

5/10 

Georges  Ck 

4/26,  5/24 

Browns  Ck 

4/19 

* = Saturday  stocking.  See  separate  listing  for  Saturday  stockings. 


Pennsylvania's  1999  Approved  Trout  Waters  - Inseason  Stocking 


Waterway 

Week  of: 

Waterway 

Week  of: 

Waterway 

Week  of: 

Juniata  County 

Lebanon  County 

Lycoming  County  cont. 

Big  Rn 

5/17 

Bachman  Rn 

4/19,4/26 

Pleasant  Stream 

4/26 

Blacklog  Ck 

4/19,  5/17 

Conewago  Ck 

4/19,4/26 

Roaring  Bk 

5/24 

Cocolamus  Ck 

5/10 

Hammer  Ck 

5/3,5/10 

Rock  Rn 

4/19,4/26,  5/17,5/24 

Delaware  Ck 

5/10 

Lions  Lk 

4/26 

Spring  Ck 

5/3 

Homing  Rn 

5/17 

Marquette  Lk 

4/19 

Trout  Rn 

4/19 

Horse  Valley  Rn 

5/17 

Mill  Ck 

5/3,5/17 

White  Deer  Hole  Ck 

5/3 

Laurel  Rn 

4/26 

Quittapahilla  Ck 

4/26,  5/3,5/17,  10/4 

Licking  Ck,  E 

4/26,  5/3,  5/10,  5/24, 

Rexmont  Dm,  Lw 

4/19,5/3 

McKean  County 

10/4 

Rexmont  Dm,  Up 

4/19,  5/3,  10/4 

Allegheny  R 

5/24 

Lost  Ck 

5/17 

Snitz  Ck 

4/19,  5/17 

Bell  Rn 

4/26 

Tuscarora  Ck 

4/26,  5/17 

Stony  Ck 

5/3,  5/17,  5/24 

Bradford  Rs  #3 

4/26*,  5/10*,  10/4, 

Stovers  Dm 

10/4,  12/13,  2/21/00 

12/20,  2/21/00 

Lackawanna  County 

Trout  Rn 

4/19 

Brewer  Rn 

5/10 

Aylesworth  Ck  Lk 

4/19*,  4/26* 

Tulpehocken  Ck 

4/19,  5/24 

Chappel  Fk 

4/19,  5/3,5/17,5/31 

Gardners  Ck 

5/10 

Clarion  R,  W Br 

5/3,5/17 

Lackawanna  Lk 

5/3,5/10,  10/4,2/21/00 

Lehigh  County 

Colegrove  Bk 

5/10 

Lackawanna  R 

5/3,5/17 

Cedar  Ck 

5/3,5/17 

Combs  Ck 

4/26 

Lehigh  R 

4/19,  4/26,  5/10,9/27 

Coplay  Ck 

5/3,5/17 

Hamlin  Lk 

4/26*,  5/10*,  5/17,  10/4 

Merli-Samoski  Lk 

4/19*,  4/26*,  5/10, 5/24, 

Jordan  Ck 

4/19,  5/3,5/17 

Havens  Rn 

5/24 

10/4, 11/1,2/21/00 

Kistler  Ck 

4/26 

Kinzua  Ck 

4/26,  5/10,  5/24,6/7, 

Roaring  Bk 

5/10,5/24,5/31.  10/4 

Leaser  Lk 

4/19*,  4/26*,  10/4, 

6/21,  10/4 

Spring  Bk 

5/3 

12/13,2/21/00 

Kinzua  Ck,  S Br 

4/26 

Tunkhannock  Ck,  S Br 

4/19,5/3 

Lehigh  Ck,  Ltl 

4/26,  5/10,  5/24,  9/27 

Marvin  Ck 

4/19,5/3,5/17,5/24,10/4 

Wallenpaupack  Ck,  W Br 

5/3 

Ontelaunee  Ck 

4/26 

Meade  Rn 

4/19,  5/3,5/17,5/31 

Swabia  Ck 

5/10,5/17 

Potato  Ck 

4/19,5/10 

Lancaster  County 

Switzer  Ck 

5/10 

Potato  Ck,  W Br 

5/10 

Beaver  Ck,  Bg 

4/26,  5/17 

Trout  Ck,  Bg 

5/17,5/31 

Red  Mill  Bk 

5/24 

Beaver  Ck,  Ltl 

4/26,  5/17 

Sevenmile  Rn 

5/3 

Bowery  Rn 

5/3 

Luzerne  County 

Skinner  Ck 

4/26 

Chickies  Ck,  Ltl 

4/19,4/26 

F E Walter  Rs 

5/3*,  5/17* 

Sugar  Rn 

5/17 

Climbers  Rn 

5/17 

Francis  Slocum  Lk 

4/19 

Tionesta  Ck,  E Br 

5/3 

Cocalico  Ck,  Ltl 

4/26,  5/17 

Harvey  Ck 

4/19,4/26,  5/3,5/10, 

Tunungwant  Ck,  W Br 

5/17,  10/4 

Conestoga  Ck,  Ltl 

5/3,5/10 

10/4 

Twomile  Rn 

5/10 

Conestoga  Ck,  Ltl,  W Br 

5/3,5/10 

Harveys  Lk 

5/17,  10/4 

Willow  Ck 

4/19,  5/3,5/17,5/31 

Conowingo  Ck 

5/3,5/17 

Irena  Lk 

4/19*,  5/3,  5/17*, 

Conoy  Ck 

4/19,4/26 

10/4,  1/31/00 

Mercer  County 

Donegal  Ck 

4/19,4/26,  10/4 

Lake  Francis 

4/19,4/26,  5/3 

Cool  Spring  Ck 

5/10,  5/17,  10/4 

Eshelman  Rn 

4/19,  5/3 

Lake  Took-A-While 

4/19,4/26,  10/4 

Mill  Ck 

4/19 

Fishing  Ck 

5/3 

Lehigh  R 

5/3,  5/24 

Neshannock  Ck 

4/19,  5/3,5/10,  5/17 

Hammer  Ck 

5/3,5/10 

Lily  Lk 

4/26*,  5/10*,  10/4, 

Neshannock  Ck,  Ld,  W Br 

4/19 

Indian  Rn 

5/10 

1/31/00 

North  Deer  Ck 

5/10 

Londonland  Rn 

4/19 

Moon  Lk 

4/26*,  5/10*,  5/17*, 

Pine  Rn 

5/24 

Meetinghouse  Ck 

4/19 

5/24*,  10/4,  1/31/00 

Sandy  Ck 

5/3,5/10 

Middle  Ck 

4/26,  5/10 

Mountain  Springs  Lk 

4/26*,  5/10*,  5/24* 

Shenango  R 

4/19,5/10,  10/4,2/7/00 

Muddy  Ck,  Ltl 

4/26 

Nescopeck  Ck 

5/3,5/10,  10/4 

Shenango  R,  Ltl 

5/10,  5/24 

Muddy  Run  Rec  Lk 

4/19*,  10/4,  12/6, 

Pine  Ck 

5/17 

Wolf  Ck 

5/10,  5/24 

2/14/00 

Sylvan  Lk 

11/1 

Octoraro  Ck,  E Br 

4/26,5/17 

Wapwallopen  Ck 

4/19,4/26 

Mifflin  County 

Octoraro  Ck,  W Br 

4/26,  5/10,  10/4 

Wrights  Ck 

5/3 

Havice  Ck 

4/19 

Pequea  Ck 

4/26,  5/17 

Honey  Ck 

5/17 

Rock  Rn 

4/26,  5/17 

Lycoming  County 

Kishacoquillas  Ck 

4/19,  5/10,5/24 

Shearers  Ck 

5/3,  5/10 

Bear  Ck,  Ltl 

4/19,  4/26,  5/3 

Licking  Ck,  E 

4/26,  5/10,  5/24,  10/4 

Trout  Rn 

5/17 

Black  Hole  Ck 

4/26,  5/3 

Licking  Ck,  W 

4/19 

Tucquan  Ck 

5/3 

Blockhouse  Ck 

5/10 

Lingle  Ck 

4/19 

Hoagland  Rn 

4/19 

Musser  Rn 

5/24 

Lawrence  County 

Larrys  Ck 

5/10 

Strodes  Rn 

5/24 

Beaver  R,  Ltl,  N Fk 

4/19 

Little  Pine  Lk 

4/26*,  5/3*,  5/17, 

Treaster  Rn 

4/19 

Bessemer  Lk 

4/19*,  5/3, 5/10*,  10/4, 

10/4,  12/6,  1/31/00 

1/3/00 

Loyalsock  Ck 

4/19,  5/3,5/17,5/24, 

Monroe  County 

Big  Rn 

5/3 

10/4 

Appenzell  Ck 

4/19 

Cascade  Quarry 

4/19*,  10/4,  12/13 

Lycoming  Ck 

4/26,  5/10.5/17 

Brodhead  Ck 

4/26,  5/10,  5/24,  10/4 

Deer  Ck 

5/3 

Mill  Ck 

5/10 

Buckwha  Ck 

5/3 

Hickory  Rn 

4/19 

Muncy  Ck 

4/19,4/26,5/3,5/10,10/4 

Bushkill  Ck 

4/26,  5/3,5/17,9/27 

Honey  Ck 

4/19 

Muncy  Ck,  Ltl 

4/26 

Dotters  Ck 

5/17 

Neshannock  Ck 

4/19,5/3,5/10,5/17,10/4 

Pine  Bottom  Rn,  Up 

4/19 

Hidden  Lk 

2/21/00 

Slippery  Rock  Ck 

4/26,  5/3,  5/17,  10/4 

Pine  Ck 

4/26,  5/3 

Lake  Ck 

5/17 

Taylor  Rn 

4/26 

Pine  Ck,  Ltl 

4/19,4/26,5/10,  10/4 

Lehigh  R 

4/19,4/26,  5/10,  9/27 

Pennsylvania's  1999  Approved  Trout  Waters  - Inseason  Stocking  * = Saturday  stocking.  See  separate  listing  for  Saturday  stockings. 


Waterway 

Week  of: 

Waterway 

Week  of: 

Waterway 

Week  of: 

Monroe  County  cont. 

Pike  County 

Snyder  County 

McMichaels  Ck 

5/10,  5/24 

Bushkill  Ck 

4/26,  5/3,  5/17,  9/27 

Kern  Rn 

5/10 

Pocono  Ck 

4/19,5/17 

Bushkill  Ck,  Ltl 

4/19.4/26,  5/3,5/17 

Mahantango  Ck,  N Br 

5/3 

Princess  Rn 

5/17 

Decker  Bk 

4/19.4/26.  5/3 

Mahantango  Ck.  W Br 

5/3 

Snow  Hill  Dm 

4/19*,  5/3* 

Dingmans  Ck 

5/3,  9/27 

Middle  Ck 

4/19 

Tobyhanna  Ck 

4/19,4/26,5/17,9/27 

Fairview  Lk 

5/17.  11/1 

Middle  Ck.  N Br 

5/10 

Tobyhanna  Lk 

4/19*,  1 1/1 

Lackawaxen  R 

5/10.  5/17,  9/27 

Middle  Ck.  S Br 

5/10 

Lake  Loch  Lomond 

4/19.5/3 

Swift  Rn 

4/19.  5/10.  5/17 

Montgomery  County 

Lake  Minisink 

4/19,  5/3 

Deep  Creek  Dm 

4/19,4/26 

Little  Mud  Pond 

4/19,5/3 

Somerset  County 

Loch  Alsh  Rs 

4/19,4/26 

Masthope  Ck 

4/19,4/26 

Beaverdam  Ck 

5/17 

Mill  Ck 

4/19,4/26 

Promised  Land  Lk.  Lw 

4/19*,  4/26*,  ll/I 

Beaverdam  Rn 

5/24 

Pennypack  Ck 

4/26,  5/3,  5/10 

Saw  Ck 

4/26 

Bens  Ck 

4/19,  5/17 

Perkiomen  Ck 

4/19,5/10 

Shohola  Ck 

5/31 

Bens  Ck.  S Fk 

4/19.  5/17 

Perkiomen  Ck,  E Br 

4/26,5/10 

Blue  Hole  Ck 

4/19 

Skippack  Ck 

4/19,  5/3 

Potter  County 

Breastwork  Rn 

4/26 

Stony  Ck 

4/19,4/26 

Allegheny  R 

5/10,5/17,  5/24,  10/4 

Brush  Ck 

5/31 

Unami  Ck 

4/19,5/3 

Bailey  Rn 

5/3 

Casselman  R 

4/26 

Unnamed  Trib,  Stony  Ck  4/19,  4/26 

Cowanesque  R 

4/19 

Clear  Shade  Ck 

5/10,  5/24.  5/31 

Wissahickon  Ck 

4/19,  5/3,5/17 

Cowley  Rn,  E Br 

4/19,5/10,  5/24 

Cub  Rn 

5/31 

Cowley  Rn,  W Br 

4/19.5/10 

Elk  Lick  Ck 

5/31 

Montour  County 

Elevenmile  Ck 

5/3 

Fall  Ck 

4/19 

Kase  Br 

4/26 

Fishing  Ck 

4/26 

Flaugherty  Ck 

5/31 

Mahoning  Ck 

4/19,  4/26 

Fishing  Ck,  E Br 

4/26 

Gladdens  Rn 

5/17 

Fishing  Ck,  W Br 

4/26 

Jones  Mill  Rn 

4/19.  5/3.  5/17.  5/24 

Northampton  County 

Freeman  Rn 

4/19,  5/10 

Juniata  R,  Raystown  Br  4/26 

Bushkill  Ck 

4/19,4/26,5/10,  5/17, 

Genesee  R 

5/17 

Kimberly  Rn 

5/3,5/10 

5/24,  10/4 

Genesee  R,  Md  Br 

5/17 

Kooser  Lk 

4/19*,  5/3*.  5/10.  6/28 

Bushkill  Ck,  Ltl 

5/10,  5/24 

Genesee  R,  W Br 

5/17 

Kooser  Rn 

4/19,  5/3.  5/10 

Hokendauqua  Ck 

5/17,5/24 

Kettle  Ck 

4/26.5/17.5/24.5/31, 10/4 

Laurel  Hill  Ck 

4/26.5/3.5/10,  10/4 

Indian  Ck 

5/17,  5/24 

Kettle  Ck,  Ltl 

5/3.5/17,5/24.5/31 

Laurel  Hill  Lk 

4/19*.  5/3*,  5/24. 

Jacoby  Ck 

5/10 

Lyman  Lk 

4/26*.  5/10*,  5/17, 6/28, 

12/6.  1/31/00 

Lehigh  Canal 

4/19,  5/3 

10/4,  11/15,2/21/00 

McClintock  Rn 

5/17 

Martins  Ck 

5/3,  5/10 

Lyman  Rn 

5/17 

Middle  Ck 

5/17 

Minsi  Lk 

5/3*,  11/15,2/14/00 

Oswayo  Ck 

5/3 

Miller  Rn 

5/31 

Monocacy  Ck 

4/26,  5/24 

Oswayo  Ck,  S Br 

5/3 

Piney  Ck 

5/3.  5/24 

Saucon  Ck 

4/19,  5/3 

Pine  Ck 

4/19,  5/10 

Piney  Rn 

5/24 

Waltz  Ck 

5/3,5/10 

Pine  Ck,  W Br 

5/3 

Shafer  Rn 

5/17 

Sinnemahoninu  Ck,  E Fk  4/19.  5/10,  5/24 

Shaffers  Rn 

4/19 

Northumberland 

1 County 

Sinnemahoning  Ck, 

Stony  Ck 

5/17,5/31 

Mahantango  Ck 

5/3 

First  Fk 

4/19,5/3,5/10,  10/4 

Tub  Mill  Rn 

5/3 1 

Roaring  Ck,  S Br 

4/19 

South  Woods  Br 

4/19,  5/24 

Whites  Ck 

5/17 

Schwaben  Ck 

5/3 

Wills  Ck 

5/3.  5/24.  6/7 

Shamokin  Ck,  Ltl 

4/19,5/3,5/10 

Schuylkill  County 

Youghiogheny  R 

4/19,  5/3.  5/10,  5/24. 

Zerbe  Twp  Rod  & 

Bear  Ck 

5/10,  10/4 

6/7.  6/28.  8/2.  8/30, 

Gun  Club  Pd 

5/10 

Beaver  Ck 

4/19 

10/4.  1/31/00 

Catawissa  Ck,  Ltl 

5/17 

Perry  County 

Cold  Rn 

4/19 

Sullivan  County 

Allen  Holman  Lk 

4/19,4/26*.  10/4,  12/6 

Deep  Ck 

4/19,4/26 

Double  Rn 

4/26 

Bixler  Rn 

5/24 

Lizard  Ck 

4/26 

Elk  Ck 

4/26 

Buffalo  Ck 

5/3,  5/24 

Locust  Ck 

4/19,5/10,5/17 

Fishing  Ck,  W Br 

5/3 

Buffalo  Ck,  Ltl 

4/19,5/3,5/24 

Locust  Lk 

4/19,  5/10,  5/17.  5/24, 

Hoagland  Br 

4/26 

Bull  Rn 

5/10 

12/13,  1/31/00 

Hunters  Lk 

4/19*.  5/3*.  5/17*. 

Fishing  Ck 

5/3 

Lofty  Rs 

5/3 

10/4.  1 1/15.  2/28/00 

Fowler  Hollow  Rn 

5/10,  5/17 

Mahanoy  Ck,  Ltl 

4/19,5/10 

Loyalsock  Ck 

5/10,  5/24 

Horse  Valley  Rn 

5/17 

Mahantango  Ck 

5/3 

Loyalsock  Ck,  Ltl 

5/3 

Juniata  Ck,  Ltl 

5/17 

Mahoning  Ck 

4/26 

Mehoopany  Ck,  N Fk 

4/26 

Laurel  Rn 

4/26 

Neifert  Ck  Flood 

Mill  Ck 

5/3 

McCabe  Rn 

5/24 

Control  Rs 

5/17 

Muncy  Ck 

4/26.  5/3 

Montour  Ck 

5/24 

Pine  Ck 

4/19,  5/3,5/17,5/24 

Pole  Bridge  Rn 

5/3 

Panther  Ck 

5/17 

Pumping  Station  Dm 

5/3,5/10 

Rock  Rn 

5/17 

Raccoon  Ck 

5/17 

Rabbit  Run  Rs 

5/10 

Sherman  Ck 

4/26,5/17 

Red  Ck 

5/10 

Susquehanna  County 

Shultz  Ck 

5/10 

Schuylkill  R,  Ltl 

4/19,  10/4 

Fall  Bk 

4/19 

Swatara  Ck,  Lw,  Ltl 

5/3 

Gaylord  Ck 

4/26 

Philadelphia  County 

Swatara  Ck,  Up.  Ltl 

4/19 

Lackawanna  R 

5/3,5/17 

Pennypack  Ck 

4/26,  5/3,  5/10 

Tuscarora  Lk 

10/4 

Martin  Ck 

4/26 

Wissahickon  Ck 

4/19,5/3,5/17,  10/11 

Whippoorwill  Dm 

5/3,  5/10,  5/17 

Meshoppen  Ck 

4/26 

* = Saturday  stocking.  See  separate  listing  for  Saturday  stockings.  Pennsylvania's  1 999  Approved  Trout  Waters  - Inseason  Stocking 


Waterway 

Week  of: 

Susquehanna  County  cont. 

Meshoppen  Ck,  W Br 

4/26 

Nine  Partners  Ck 

5/10 

Quaker  Lk 

4/19,  11/1 

Salt  Lick  Ck 

4/26,5/10 

Silver  Ck 

4/26 

Snake  Ck 

4/19 

Starrucca  Ck 

5/3 

Tunkhannock  Ck 

5/17 

Tunkhannock  Ck,  E Br 

5/3 

Wyalusing  Ck,  E Br 

4/26 

Wyalusing  Ck,  Md  Br 

4/26 

Wyalusing  Ck,  N Br 

4/26 

Tioga  County 

Asaph  Rn 

4/26 

Asaph  Rn,  Lf 

4/26 

Beechwood  Lk 

4/19*,  5/3*,  5/17, 
12/20,  2/21/00 

Cowanesque  R 

4/19 

Lake  Hamilton 

4/19*,  5/3*,  10/4, 
11/15,2/21/00 

Long  Rn 

4/19,4/26,  5/3 

Marsh  Ck 

5/24 

Mill  Ck 

4/26 

Pine  Ck 

4/19,  4/26,  5/3,5/10, 
5/24 

Roaring  Bk 

5/24 

Stony  Fk 

5/3 

Stony  Fk,  E Br 

5/3 

Tioga  R 

4/19 

Union  County 

Buffalo  Ck 

4/26,  5/3 

Buffalo  Ck,  N Br 

5/17 

Halfway  Lk 

5/17*,  5/24*,  10/4, 
11/8 

Laurel  Rn 

5/10 

Penns  Ck 

5/10 

Rapid  Rn 

4/26,  5/17,  5/24 

Spring  Ck 

5/3 

Spruce  Rn 

5/24 

White  Deer  Ck 

4/19,  5/10,  5/24,  10/4 

Venango  County 

East  Sandy  Ck 

5/17 

Hemlock  Ck 

4/26 

Horse  Ck 

4/26 

Justus  Lk 

5/10*,  5/17*,  10/11, 
11/8,2/14/00 

Mill  Ck 

4/26 

Oil  Ck 

4/19,4/26,5/3,5/10, 
5/17,  10/11 

Pine  Rn 

4/26 

Pithole  Ck 

4/26,  5/10 

Pithole  Ck,  W 

5/10 

Prather  Ck 

5/24 

Sandy  Ck 

5/3,5/10 

Sandy  Ck,  Ltl 

4/26,  10/11 

Scrubgrass  Ck,  Ltl 

4/26 

Sugar  Ck 

4/19,5/10,  5/17 

Sugar  Ck,  E Br 

5/17,  5/24 

Sugar  Ck,  Ltl 

5/17 

Two  Mile  Rn,  Lw 

4/26 

Two  Mile  Rn,  Up 

4/26,  5/3 

Warren  County 

Blue  Eye  Rn 

5/17 

Waterway 

Week  of: 

Warren  County  cont. 

Brokenstraw  Ck 

4/26,5/17 

Brokenstraw  Ck,  Ltl 

5/10 

Browns  Rn 

5/3 

Caldwell  Ck 

5/3,  5/17,  10/4 

Caldwell  Ck,  W Br 

5/17 

Chapman  Lk 

4/26*,  5/17,  5/24, 
11/29,  1/3/00 

Farnsworth  Br 

4/19,  5/3,5/17,5/24 

Fourmile  Rn 

5/17 

Hemlock  Rn 

5/3 

Hickory  Ck,  E 

5/3 

Hickory  Ck,  W 

5/3 

Jackson  Rn 

5/24,  10/4 

Perry  Magee  Rn 

5/10 

Pine  Ck 

5/17,5/24 

Queen  Ck 

5/3 

Sixmile  Rn 

5/17 

Sixmile  Rn,  N Fk 

5/17 

Spring  Ck 

5/10 

Spring  Ck,  E Br 

5/10 

Thompson  Rn 

4/19,5/3,5/10,  5/31 

Tidioute  Ck 

5/10 

Tionesta  Ck 

4/19,4/26,  5/3,5/10 

Tionesta  Ck,  E Br 

4/26 

Tionesta  Ck,  S Br 

5/3,  5/24 

Tionesta  Ck,  W Br 

4/26,  5/3,  5/24,  10/4 

Twomile  Rn 

5/10 

Washington  County 

Aunt  Clara  Fk 

4/26 

Canonsburg  Lk 

4/19*,  4/26*.  5/3, 5/10, 
5/17,5/24,  10/4, 11/8, 
2/14/00 

Chartiers  Ck,  Ltl 

5/3,5/10,  10/4 

Dutch  Fk  Ck 

5/10,  10/4 

Dutch  Fk  Lk 

4/19*,  4/26*,  5/3, 5/10, 
5/17,5/24,  10/4, 11/8, 
2/14/00 

Enlow  Fk 

4/19,  5/3 

Kings  Ck 

4/26 

Millers  Rn 

4/19,4/26,  10/4 

Mingo  Ck 

4/19,4/26,  5/3,5/10 

Pike  Rn 

4/19,4/26,  5/10,  10/4 

Templeton  Fk 

4/19 

Tenmile  Ck 

4/19,  5/3 

Wayne  County 

Butternut  Ck 

4/26,  9/27 

Dyberry  Ck 

5/3,5/17,9/27 

Dyberry  Ck,  E Br 

5/3,5/17,5/24,5/31 

Dyberry  Ck,  W Br 

5/3 

Equinunk  Ck 

5/31 

Jones  Ck 

4/26 

Lackawanna  R 

5/3,  5/17 

Lackawaxen  R 

5/10,  5/17,  5/24,  9/27 

Lackawaxen  R,  W Br 

5/24,  5/31 

Long  Pd 

5/10,  5/17,  11/1 

Upper  Woods  Pd 
Van  Auken  Ck 

4/26*,  5/10*,  5/17, 11/1 

(Waymart  Br) 

5/10 

Wallenpaupack  Ck,  W Br  4/26,5/3 

Westmoreland  County 

Donegal  Lk 

4/19*,  4/26,  5/3*, 
5/10,  5/17,  5/24, 
12/6,  2/14/00 

Fourmile  Rn 

4/19,4/26,  5/24 

Waterway 

Week  of: 

Westmoreland  County  cont. 

Hannas  Rn 

4/19 

Hendricks  Ck 

5/17 

Indian  Ck 

4/19,5/17,  10/11 

Jacobs  Ck 

4/26,  5/10 

Keystone  Lk 

4/19,  4/26*,  5/3, 
5/10*,  5/17,  10/4, 
12/6,  2/14/00 

Linn  Rn 

4/26,  5/10 

Loyalhanna  Ck 

4/19,4/26,  5/3,5/24, 

10/11 

Mammoth  Lk 

4/19*,  5/3,  10/11, 
2/14/00 

Mill  Ck 

4/19 

Northmoreland  Lk 

4/26*,  5/3,  5/10*, 
10/11,2/14/00 

Roaring  Rn 

5/17 

Sewickley  Ck,  Bg 

4/26,  5/10 

Tubmill  Ck 

5/17 

Twin  Lk,  Lw 

4/19,4/26,  5/10,  5/17, 
10/4,  12/6,  2/14/00 

Twin  Lk,  Up 

12/6 

Wyoming  County 

Bowman  Ck 

5/10,  5/17,5/24,  10/11 

Horton  Ck 

4/26 

Lake  Winola 

5/10,  11/1 

Leonard  Ck 

5/10 

Mehoopany  Ck 

4/26 

Mehoopany  Ck,  N Fk 

4/26 

Meshoppen  Ck 

4/19,4/26 

Meshoppen  Ck,  W Br 

4/26 

Oxbow  Lk 

4/19,  10/11 

Riley  Ck 

4/19 

Tunkhannock  Ck,  S Br  4/19,  4/26,  5/10,  5/24, 
10/11 

York  County 

Bald  Eagle  Ck 

4/26 

Beaver  Ck 

4/26 

Blymire  Hollow  Rn 

5/3 

Codorus  Ck 

4/19,4/26 

Codorus  Ck,  E Br 

4/19,  5/3,5/17 

Codorus  Ck,  S Br 

4/19,5/3 

Fishing  Ck 

4/19,  4/26,  5/3,5/10 

Haldeman  Pond  #1 

4/19 

Hanover  Water  Co  Dm 

4/19,  10/4,  12/13 

Leibs  Ck 

4/26 

Lk  Marburg 

4/19 

Muddy  Ck 

4/19,  4/26,  10/4 

Muddy  Ck,  N Br 

4/19,4/26 

Muddy  Ck,  S Br 

4/26 

Otter  Ck 

4/19,5/10 

Yellow  Breeches  Ck 

4/19,4/26 

Pennsylvania's  1999  Approved  Trout  Waters  - Inseason  Stocking 


* = Saturday  stocking.  See  separate  listing  for  Saturday  stockings. 


Pennsylvania's  1999  Approved  Trout  Waters 

Saturday  Stockings 


At  its  January  1997  meeting,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  created  Saturday  stockings  on  some  publicly  owned 
lakes  as  a way  to  increase  and  diversify  fishing  opportunities.  All 
these  Saturday  stockings  are  inseason,  beginning  after  the  April  17 
trout  season  opener.  Since  1978,  Commission  practice  has  been  to 
announce  only  the  week  that  waters  will  receive  inseason  stock- 
ings. That  policy  will  continue  on  the  vast  majority  of  trout-stocked 
waters.  By  announcing  these  special  Saturday  stockings  and  their 
locations  on  public  lakes,  the  Commission  hopes  to  serve  segments 


of  the  angling  public  who  may  benefit  from  fishing  immediately  after 
fish  are  stocked. 

Because  of  conditions  beyond  the  Commission's  control  (weather, 
pollutions,  posting,  mechanical  failures  in  stocking  trucks,  etc.),  last- 
minute  changes  in  stocking  schedules  may  occur.  In  such  instances,  the 
district  waterways  conservation  officer  will  attempt,  when  possible,  to 
notify  the  local  media  of  these  changes.  However,  if  the  changes  occur 
after  local  media  deadlines  or  the  officer  is  committed  to  other  assign- 
ments, notice  of  the  changes  may  not  occur. 


Waterway 

Date 

Time 

Allegheny  County 

Deer  Lks 

5/1 

2:00pm 

Deer  Lks 

5/15 

2:00pm 

North  Park  Lk 

5/1 

3:30pm 

North  Park  Lk 

5/15 

3:30pm 

Beaver  County 

Brady  Rn  Lk 

4/24 

1 :30pm 

Brady  Rn  Lk 

5/8 

1:30pm 

Hereford  Manor  Lk,  Lw 

5/1 

1:15pm 

Hereford  Manor  Lk,  Lw 

5/15 

1:15pm 

Hereford  Manor  Lk,  Up 

5/1 

1:15pm 

Hereford  Manor  Lk,  Up 

5/15 

1:15pm 

Raccoon  Lk 

5/1 

1:45pm 

Raccoon  Lk 

5/8 

1:45pm 

Berks  County 

Angelica  Lk 

4/24 

1 1 :45am 

Blair  County 

Canoe  Lk 

4/24 

10:30am 

Canoe  Lk 

5/8 

10:30am 

Bucks  County 

Levittown  Lk 

5/15 

12:00pm 

Butler  County 

Glade  Run  Lk 

5/8 

1 :30pm 

Glade  Run  Lk 

5/15 

1 :30pm 

Cambria  County 

Duman  Dm 

4/24 

1 1 :00am 

Duman  Dm 

5/8 

1 1 :00am 

Lk  Rowena 

4/24 

1 1 :00am 

Lk  Rowena 

5/8 

1 1 :00am 

Cameron  County 

George  B.  Stevenson  Rs 

5/1 

1 1 :00am 

George  B.  Stevenson  Rs 

5/15 

1 1 :00am 

George  B.  Stevenson  Rs 

5/29 

1 1 :00am 

Centre  County 

Poe  Lake 

4/24 

10:00am 

Poe  Lake 

5/15 

10:00am 

Waterway 

Date 

Time 

Clearfield  County 

Goss  Run  Dm 

4/24 

12:00pm 

Goss  Run  Dm 

5/8 

2:15pm 

Janesville  Dm 

4/24 

10:30am 

Parker  Lk 

5/8 

10:45am 

Parker  Lk 

5/29 

10:45am 

Tannery  Dm 

5/8 

12:15pm 

Tannery  Dm 

5/29 

12:15pm 

Clinton  County 

Kettle  Ck  Lk 

4/24 

10:45am 

Kettle  Ck  Lk 

5/8 

10:45am 

Kettle  Ck  Lk 

5/22 

10:45am 

Columbia  County 

Briar  Creek  Lk 

4/24 

11:30am 

Briar  Creek  Lk 

5/1 

11:30am 

Briar  Creek  Lk 

5/8 

1 1 :30am 

Cumberland  County 

Childrens  Lk 

5/8 

10:00am 

Childrens  Lk 

5/15 

9:30am 

Doubling  Gap  Lk 

4/24 

9:30am 

Doubling  Gap  Lk 

5/1 

10:15am 

Fuller  Lk 

5/15 

9:30am 

Laurel  Lk 

4/24 

9:30am 

Laurel  Lk 

5/15 

9:30am 

Opossum  Ck  Lk 

5/1 

10:15am 

Opossum  Ck  Lk 

5/15 

9:30am 

Elk  County 

Laurel  Rn  Rs 

5/1 

1 1 :00am 

Laurel  Rn  Rs 

5/8 

1 1 :00am 

Ridgway  Rs 

5/1 

1 1 :00am 

Ridgway  Rs 

5/8 

1 1 :00am 

Twin  Lks 

5/1 

1 1 :00am 

Twin  Lks 

5/8 

1 1 :00am 

Erie  County 

Lake  Pleasant 

5/8 

9:00am 

Upper  Gravel  Pit 

4/24 

9:30am 

Fayette  County 

Dunlap  Ck  Lk 

4/24 

1 1 :00am 

Waterway 

Date 

Time 

Fayette  County  cont. 

Dunlap  Ck  Lk 

5/15 

10:30am 

Virgin  Rn  Dm 

5/1 

10:30am 

Virgin  Rn  Dm 

5/15 

10:30am 

Franklin  County 

Letterkenny  Rs 

5/1 

1 1 :00am 

Fulton  County 

Cowans  Gap  Lk 

5/15 

1 1 :45  am 

Cowans  Gap  Lk 

5/29 

1 1 :45am 

Greene  County 

Duke  Lk 

5/1 

2:00pm 

Duke  Lk 

5/15 

2:00pm 

Huntingdon  County 

Greenwood  Lk  5/22 

1 1 :00am 

Greenwood  Lk 

5/29 

9:45am 

Stone  Valley  Lk 

5/8 

9:45pm 

Whipple  Lk 

5/22 

9:45am 

Whipple  Lk 

5/29 

1 1 :00am 

Indiana  County 

Blue  Spruce  Lk 

4/24 

12:45pm 

Jefferson  County 

Cloe  Lk 

5/1 

1 1 :30am 

Cloe  Lk 

5/8 

11:30am 

Lackawanna  County 

Aylesworth  Ck  Lk  4/24 

2:30pm 

Aylesworth  Ck  Lk 

5/1 

2:30pm 

Merli-Sarnoski  Lk 

4/24 

2:30pm 

Merli-Sarnoski  Lk 

5/1 

2:30pm 

Lancaster  County 

Muddy  Run  Rec  Lk 

4/24 

11:30am 

Lawrence  County 

Bessemer  Lk 

4/24 

2:00pm 

Bessemer  Lk 

5/15 

2:00pm 

Cascade  Quarry 

4/24 

2:00pm 

Pennsylvania’s  1999  Approved  Trout  Waters  - Saturday  Stocking 


Waterway 

Date 

Time 

Lehigh  County 

Leaser  Lk 

4/24 

12:15pm 

Leaser  Lk 

5/1 

12:15pm 

Luzerne  County 

F E Walter  Rs 

5/8 

1 1:30am 

F E Walter  Rs 

5/22 

11:30am 

Irena  Lk 

4/24 

1 1 :30am 

Irena  Lk 

5/22 

11:30am 

Lily  Lk 

5/1 

12:00pm 

Lily  Lk 

5/15 

12:00pm 

Moon  Lk 

5/1 

1 1:45am 

Moon  Lk 

5/15 

11:45am 

Moon  Lk 

5/22 

1 1 :45am 

Moon  Lk 

5/29 

1 1 :45am 

Mountain  Springs  Lk 

5/1 

1 1 :45am 

Mountain  Springs  Lk 

5/15 

1 1 :45am 

Mountain  Springs  Lk 

5/29 

1 1:45am 

Lycoming  County 

Little  Pine  Lk 

5/1 

10:30am 

Little  Pine  Lk 

5/8 

10:30am 

McKean  County 

Bradford  Rs  #3 

5/1 

10:00am 

Bradford  Rs  #3 

5/15 

10:00am 

Hamlin  Lk 

5/1 

10:00am 

Hamlin  Lk 

5/15 

10:00am 

Monroe  County 

Snow  Hill  Dm 

4/24 

2:30pm 

Snow  Hill  Dm 

5/8 

2:30pm 

Waterway 

Date 

Time 

Monroe  County  cont. 

Tobyhanna  Lk 

4/24 

2:00pm 

Northampton  County 

Minsi  Lk 

5/8 

12:00pm 

Perry  County 

Allen  Holman  Lk 

5/1 

9:30am 

Pike  County 

Promised  Land  Lk.  Lw 

4/24 

2:00pm 

Promised  Land  Lk,  Lw 

5/1 

2:30pm 

Potter  County 

Lyman  Lk 

5/1 

10:00am 

Lyman  Lk 

5/15 

10:00am 

Somerset  County 

Kooser  Lk 

4/24 

10:00am 

Kooser  Lk 

5/8 

10:00am 

Laurel  Hill  Lk 

4/24 

10:00am 

Laurel  Hill  Lk 

5/8 

10:00am 

Sullivan  County 

Hunters  Lk 

4/24 

1 1 :00am 

Hunters  Lk 

5/8 

1 1 :00am 

Hunters  Lk 

5/22 

1 1 :00am 

Tioga  County 

Beechwood  Lk 

4/24 

10:00am 

Beechwood  Lk 

5/8 

10:00am 

Waterway 

Date 

Time 

Tioga  County  cont. 

Lake  Hamilton 

4/24 

10:00am 

Lake  Hamilton 

5/8 

10:00am 

Union  County 

Halfway  Lk 

5/22 

10:00am 

Halfway  Lk 

5/29 

10:00am 

Venango  County 

Justus  Lk 

5/15 

12:45pm 

Justus  Lk 

5/22 

12:45pm 

Warren  County 

Chapman  Lk 

5/1 

9:30am 

Washington  County 

Canonsburg  Lk 

4/24 

1:30pm 

Canonsburg  Lk 

5/1 

4:00pm 

Dutch  Fk  Lk 

4/24 

4:00pm 

Dutch  Fk  Lk 

5/1 

2:00pm 

Wayne  County 

Upper  Woods  Pd 

5/1 

3:00pm 

Upper  Woods  Pd 

5/15 

3:00pm 

Westmoreland  County 

Donegal  Lk 

4/24 

12:30pm 

Donegal  Lk 

5/8 

12:30pm 

Keystone  Lk 

5/1 

12:00pm 

Keystone  Lk 

5/15 

12:00pm 

Mammoth  Lk 

4/24 

2:00pm 

Northmoreland  Lk 

5/1 

12:30pm 

Northmoreland  Lk 

5/15 

12:30pm 

7000  Seasons,  Sizes  and  Creel  Limits 

COMMONWEALTH  INLAND  WATERS*  & ^ > 


1 -- SPECIES 

SEASONS 

MINIMUM  SIZE 

DAILY  LIMIT 

and  SALMON  ^ ^ 

Regular  Season-  April  1 7 at 
8 a.m.  to  midnight  September  6 

7 inches 

8-  streams,  lakes  and  ponds  (combined  species) 
except  areas  with  special  regulations 

Extended  Season-  all  approved  trout  streams 
and  their  downstream  areas;  and  all  lakes  and 
ponds,  January  1 to  midnight  February  28  and 
September  7 to  midnight  December  31 

7 inches 

3 (combined  species) 

except  areas  with  special  regulations 

jj  BASS-  Largemouth  and  Smallmouth 
and  Spotted  all  inland  waters** 

January  I to  midnight  April  16  and  12:01  a.m. 
on  June  12  to  midnight,  December  31*** 

12  inches 

;j  MUSKELLUNGE  and  Muskellunge  hybrids 

January  1 to  midnight  March  14  and  12:01  a.m. 
on  May  1 to  midnight,  December  3 1 

30  inches 

2 (combined  species) 

PICKEREL**** 

1 5 inches 

||  PIKE-  Northern  and  Amur 

24  inches 

2 (combined  species) 

WALLEYE  and  hybrids  (Saugeye) 

1 5 inches 

6 

SAUGER 

12  inches 

AMERICAN  SHAD 

Open  year-round 

no  minimum 

6 ^ 

AMERICAN  SHAD  (Lehigh  River  and  tributaries) 

Open  year-round 

no  minimum 

1 n - -w- 

AMERICAN  SHAD,  HICKORY  SHAD, 
ALE  WIFE,  BLUEBACK  HERRING 

(Susquehanna  River  and  tributaries) 

Closed  year-round 

CLOSED 

0 " ^ ^ ^ 

HICKORY  SHAD 

Closed  year-round 

CLOSED 

0 

HERRING,  GIZZARD  SHAD 

Open  vear-round 

no  minimum 

50  (combined  species)  except  areas  with  special  regulations 

AMERICAN  EEL 

Open  vear-round 

8 inches 

50  .. 

STRIPED  BASS  and  STRIPED  BASS/ 
WHITE  BASS  HYBRIDS 

Open  year-round 

20  inches 

2 (combined  species)  ^ 

SUNFISH,  YELLOW  PERCH,  WHITE  PERCH, 
CRAPPIES,  CATFISH,  ROCK  BASS, 

1 SUCKERS,  CARP,  WHITE  BASS 

Open  year-round 

no  minimum 

1 BAITFISH  and  FISHBAIT  (except  mud  bugs) 

Open  year-round 

no  minimum 

50  (combined  species) 

1 AMERICAN  EEL  (as  baitflsh) 

Open  year-round 

6 to  8 inches 

50 

MUDBUGS  (dragonfly  nymphs) 

Open  year-round 

no  minimum 

Unlimited  if  taken  from  lakes,  ponds,  swamps,  and  adjacent  areas. 
50  per  day  if  taken  from  moving  waters  (rivers  and  streams) 

I PADDLEFISH 

Closed  year-round 

CLOSED 

0 

* Includes  the  Youghiogheny  Reservoir  and  does  not  include  SPECIAL  REGULATION  AREAS. 

“ In  the  Summary,  see  Conowingo  Reservoir  and  Susquehanna  River  and  tributaries  charts  for  special  bass 
seasons  applicable  to  flowing  waters  within  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin. 


’* Approved  trout  waters  are  closed  to  fishing  from  March  I to  opening  day  of  the  regular  trout  season  in  April. 

'**  During  the  period  from  12:01  am.  January  I to  midnight  March  14  and  12:01  a.m.  December  I to  midnight  December  31,  the  daily  limit  of  pickerel  is  three. 


1999  OPENING  DATES 


TROUT:  APRIL  17  MUSKIES:  MAY  1 WALLEYE:  MAY  1 BASS:  JUNE  12 


The  Golden  Stone  by  Chcnwcy  K.  Lively 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

presentations  of  mayflies 
abound  in  great  numbers, 
and  new  caddis  patterns  are 
constantly  finding  their  way 
into  dry  fly  boxes.  But 
stoneflies?  Stoneflies  are 
near  the  bottom  of  the  list  of 
aquatic  insects  that  inspire 
dry  fly  patterns.  It’s  a rare 
fly  angler  who  carries  more 
than  an  obligatory  floating 
pattern  or  two  to  represent 
these  flies.  Most  of  the  same 
anglers  carry  an  assortment 
of  stonefly  nymphs. 

Stoneflies  rarely  appear  in  the 
swarms  and  clouds  that  sometimes 
characterize  mayfly  and  caddis  hatches. 
More  often  they  are  seen  one  by  one  as 
they  emerge  and  make  their  way  to 
streamside  foliage.  Their  numbers  do 
not  seem  impressive.  But  over  a span  of 
a few  hours  the  accumulation  of  flies 
may  yield  surprising  numbers.  Begin- 
ner fly  fishers  often  confuse  stoneflies 
with  caddis  flies  (and  vice-versa),  but 
they  soon  learn  that  stones  rest  with 
their  wings  flat  over  their  backs.  Cad- 
dis flies  hold  their  wings  tentlike  above 
their  bodies.  Both  insects  are  equipped 
with  two  pairs  of  wings.  In  flight, 
stoneflies  move  slowly  and  laboriously. 
Most  caddises  fly  in  quick,  nervous, 
erratic  movements,  often  in  a figure- 
eight  configuration. 

The  name  “Golden  Stone”  has  be- 
come fairly  well-known  to  fly  fishermen 
all  over  the  country.  But  one  should  be 
forewarned  that  the  Golden  Stone  of 
the  West  is  a different  insect  from  its 
counterpart  in  the  eastern  states.  It’s  a 
continuation  of  the  confusion  in  trying 
to  identify  mayflies  or  caddis  flies 
through  the  use  of  common  names. 
There  are  sure  to  be  “Blue  Duns”  and 
“Blue-Wing  Olives”  both  in  Pennsylva- 


nia and  in  Idaho,  but  it’s  unlikely  these 
everyday  names  refer  to  the  same  may- 
flies in  both  places.  In  general,  the 
name  “Golden  Stone”  refers  to  large, 
pale  stoneflies  of  the  family  Perlidae, 
found  in  every  continent  of  the  world 
except  Australia. 

Because  there  are  so  few  stonefly  dry 
fly  patterns  today,  it  is  unlikely  any  new 
design  would  reflect  the  influence  of 
existing  patterns.  In  my  own  version  of 
the  Golden  Stone,  the  hook  is  size  12, 

2x  long,  of  relatively  fine  wire  to  en- 
hance flotation.  The  fly  is  supported 
on  the  surface  by  palmered  hackle 
trimmed  both  above  the  body,  to  nest 
the  hair  wing,  and  beneath,  to  provide 
the  low  flotation  characteristic  of 
stoneflies.  The  natural  insects  have  two 
short  tails,  but  I have  omitted  these  ap- 
pendages because  the  palmer  hackling 
eliminates  the  need  for  tail  support. 
Besides,  tails  on  this  pattern  would  be 
obscured  by  the  hair  wing. 

The  hackle  used  in  the  Golden  Stone 
may  be  one  ginger  and  one  grizzly. 
However,  a single  genetic  ginger  variant 
hackle  may  be  substituted.  The  latter  is 
a ginger  hackle  barred  with  brown.  It  is 
sometimes  known  as  “ginger  grizzly.” 

Chickens  with  variant  capes  are  rela- 
tively rare,  occurring  as  freaks  of  na- 
ture-some of  a few  odd-ball  chicks  in  a 
brood.  Because  breeders  cannot  pre- 


dictably produce  variants  in  substantial 
numbers,  capes  from  these  birds  appear 
only  sporadically  on  dealer  shelves. 
Those  tiers  who  are  lucky  enough  to 
find  one  are  invariably  pleased  with  the 
uniformly  fine  quality  of  the  hackle. 
Variants  occur  in  both  genetic  and  im- 
ported hackle. 

When  wound,  a ginger  variant  hackle 
exhibits  a soft,  mottled  effect  more 
subtle  than  ginger  and  grizzly  wound 
together.  However,  there  doesn’t  ap- 
pear to  be  any  difference  in  effective- 
ness between  the  use  of  ginger  variant 
vs.  the  ginger/grizzly  mix.  In  either 
case,  the  hackle  is  tied  in  to  the  shank 
next  to  the  fore  end  of  the  body  and 
wound  “reverse-palmer”  to  the  bend 
and  tied  off.  If  two  hackles  are  used, 
they  are  wound  singly  with  the  second 
hackle  following  the  path  of  the  first. 
Then  the  thread  is  wound  forward 
through  the  hackle,  moving  the  bobbin 
back  and  forth  to  avoid  depressing  the 
hackle  barbules,  to  the  end  of  the  body. 

The  wing  consists  of  a smallish 
bunch  of  fawn-colored  deer  body  hair 
dressed  downwing-style.  Most  tiers 
dress  this  style  of  wing  by  holding  down 
the  hair  with  the  left  hand  and  applying 
the  thread  with  the  right.  However,  this 
would  entail  pinching  the  hair  to  the 
shank  and  disturbing  the  front  of  the 
wound  hackle  with  the  left  hand.  In- 
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stead,  I hold  the  hair  by  the  butts  with 
my  right  hand,  with  the  tip  of  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  over  the  front  of 
the  body.  Using  a pinch  grip,  three  firm 
turns  of  thread  are  made  to  secure  the 
hair  to  the  shank,  and  a half-hitch  is 
tied  to  preserve  the  tension.  Then  the 
hair  butts  are  trimmed  on  a bevel, 
wrapped  over,  and  whip-finished. 

Once  the  wing  is  in  place,  I apply  ce- 
ment to  the  hair  behind  its  bindings. 
When  the  cement  begins  to  set,  I press 
the  hair  flat. 


Natural  Golden  Stones  are  found  in 
well-aerated,  rocky  bottom  streams  and 
may  be  expected  to  emerge  first  around 
mid-May.  They  are  followed  by  other 
related  stoneflies  of  similar  size  and 
general  description  and  by  summer’s 
end  the  trout  have  become  well-attuned 
to  their  presence.  Their  size  makes 
them  attractive  to  large  trout,  an  impor- 
tant reason  why  I always  have  a good 
supply  of  Golden  Stones  in  my  vest.  0 


Dressing: 

The  Golden  Stone 

Hook:  Size  12,  2x  long,  fine  wire. 

Thread:  Size  6/0  yellow  prewaxed. 
Body:  Dubbing  of  golden  yellow  fur 

or  synthetic. 

Hackle:  Ginger  variant,  or  ginger  and 
grizzly  mixed. 

Wing:  Fawn-colored  deer  body  hair. 


Tie  in  the  thread  '/s-inch  behind 
the  eye  and  wind  back  to  the  bend. 
Wax  a few  inches  of  the  thread  and 
apply  the  dubbing.  Form  a 
dubbing  loop  and  wind  the  thread 
forward  to  the  original  tie-in. 

Twist  the  loop  until  the  dubbing 
diameter  is  uniform. 


Wind  the  dubbing  to  form  a body. 
Tie  in  the  hackle(s)  at  the  fore  end 
of  the  body. 


Wind  the  thread  back  over  the 
body  in  spaced  turns  to  the  bend. 
Wind  the  hackle(s)  separately, 
right  to  left,  and  tie  off  at  the 
body’s  rear.  Trim  the  excess. 


Carefully  wind  the  thread  through 
the  wound  hackle  to  the  front  of 
the  body.  Then  trim  the  hackle 
above  the  body  to  a short  stubble. 


Cut  a modest- size  bunch  of  deer 
hair  and  even  the  tips.  Tie  in  the 
hair  as  a downwing  and  wind  over 
the  beveled  butts. 


Apply  a little  cement  to  the  base  of 
the  wing.  When  nearly  set,  press 
the  wing  flat.  Then  trim  the 
hackle  under  the  body,  leaving  only 
the  lateral  barbules  remaining. 
Whip-finish  and  lacquer  the  head. 
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Mole  tale 

While  on  boat  patrol  at  Lake  Arthur,  I 
was  flagged  down  by  an  excited  family  who 
proudly  stated  that  they  had  rescued  a baby 
beaver  from  the  middle  of  the  lake.  I pulled 
alongside  and  discovered  that  the  drowning 
baby  “beaver”  was  actually  a large  mole  that 
had  obviously  wandered  off  course.  When 
I pointed  this  out,  the  family’s  excitement 
turned  to  confusion  and  then  to  embar- 
rassment. Some  people  really  do  need  to 
spend  more  time  outdoors.  They  would 
be  amazed  at  the  remarkable  efforts  of 
some  of  nature’s  smallest  creatures.-WCO 
Joseph  Waskin,  Butler  County. 

Unbelievable  story 

On  a recent  day  off,  I took  a canoe  trip 
down  the  Youghiogheny  River.  I observed 
three  men  in  rain  gear  and  yellow  gloves 
spraying  a black  substance  on  the  stream 
bank.  I canoed  over  to  them  and  asked 
what  they  were  doing.  The  man  holding 
the  hose  told  me  he  was  spraying  his  bank 
with  human  fecal  material  and  asked  if  I 
sprayed  my  stream  bank. 

When  I informed  him  that  I was  a wa- 
terways conservation  officer,  he  told  me 
he  was  having  trouble  with  his  septic  system 
and  asked,  “You  don’t  think  I was  going 
to  put  it  into  the  sewage  system,  do  you?” 
I told  him  I would  return  in  a few'  days  to 
let  him  know  how  to  handle  the  violation. 

When  I returned  two  days  later,  he  told 
me  (in  front  of  witnesses)  that  a fish  was 
stuck  in  the  hose  and  he  was  only  trying 
to  return  it  to  the  river.  Even  the  witness 
told  him  to  pay  the  fine  because  his  story 
was  too  unreal  to  believe.- WCO James  Ansell, 
Fayette  County. 

New  math 

As  a DWCO  trainee  in  the  lower  Mont- 
gomery County,  I learned  the  difference 


between  our  Title  58  Pennsylvania  Code 
for  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  Rules  and 
Regulations  and  the  real  world  of  field 
work.  I have  discovered  that  some  anglers 
who  have  physical  contact  with  the  w'aters 
of  Skippack  Creek  are  afflicted  with  amaz- 
ing short-term  neurological  and  cognitive 
disorders.  Counting  creel  limits  for  trout 
for  some  has  become  a thesis  for  new  com- 
binatorial algorithms.  Here  is  axiom  #1 
(good  neighbor  corollary):  Eight  legal-sized 
trout  can  be  counted  as  the  16  that  you 
caught  with  eight  on  your  stringer  and 
eight  that  you  gave  to  your  friend  for  his 
stringer.  Axiom  #2  (Robin  Hood  corollary): 


Catch  any  amount  more  than  eight  of  le- 
gal-sized trout  and  give  the  balance  to  the 
poor  anglers  who  have  not  caught  any  yet. 
Axiom  #3  (Biblical  loaves  and  fishes  cor- 
ollary): Counting  to  eight  becomes  harder 
to  achieve  when  in  the  presence  of  a uni- 
formed WCO  or  DWCO.  Somehow'  that 
ninth  trout,  or  maybe  tenth  of  eleventh 
trout,  surprisingly  appears  on  the  stringer 
or  in  the  creel  when  asked  to  count  your 
claimed  “seven”  trout.  I know  that  I’m 
“wet”  behind  the  ears,  but  I’m  sure  that 
my  colleagues  will  show'  me  how  to  catch 
on  to  the  new  math.  There’s  got  to  be 
something  in  that  water  .-DWCO  Chris 
D'Ascenzo,  Southern  Montgomery  County. 

No  license 

Before  my  assignment  to  Lackawanna 
County,  I was  in  Cameron  County.  Sec- 
onds after  stocking  a portion  of  the  Por- 


tage Branch  of  the  Sinnemahoning,  an 
osprey  swooped  down  and  snatched  a trout 
from  the  stream.  DWCO  Colwell  and  I were 
unable  to  determine  if  the  culprit  had  a 
fishing  license.  We  waited  a few  minutes 
to  see  if  it  would  return,  but  it  never  did.- 
WCO  Walter  A.  Buckman,  Lackawanna  County. 

“The  Sleepy  Old  River”  poem 

The  sleepy  old  river  is  full  of  fun, 

but  it  can  be  a silent  killer  of  everyone. 

The  old  saying  “It  is  better  to  be  safe  than 
sorry”  is  true, 

because  if  you  don’t  heed  this  warning, 
you  will  surely  turn  blue.”-DWCO  Terry 
Bowersox,  Union/Snyder  counties. 

Highlight  of  their  day 

Early  in  January  last  year,  I was  conduct- 
ing a boat  inspection  at  the  Falmouth 
Access  on  the  Susquehanna  River.  After 
completing  my  inspection  of  one  particular 
boat,  the  two  gentlemen  and  I engaged  in 
some  small  talk  about  the  walleye  fishing/ 
stocking  on  the  river.  Both  fishermen 
praised  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission’s 
efforts  with  the  walleye  stocking  program 
as  they  displayed  their  seven  walleyes.  Most 
of  these  fish  were  over  18  inches,  with  a 
few  reaching  the  22-inch  mark. 

Suddenly,  my  attention  was  drawn  to 
what  appeared  to  be  the  sound  of  heavy 
raindrops  hitting  the  pavement.  I felt 
something  hit  the  top  of  my  right  hand, 
then  my  left  shoulder.  As  I glanced  at  my 
hand,  to  my  surprise  it  wasn’t  water,  but 
droppings  from  a seagull.  While  trying  to 
keep  my  composure,  a smile  came  to  my 
face  as  both  men  looked  toward  me  with 
a straight  face.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
handed  me  a rag  and  joked  about  his  fa- 
ther having  the  same  experience  while 
walking  on  the  boardwalk  at  Atlantic  City. 
As  I thanked  the  men  for  the  use  of  their 
towel,  I ended  my  conversation  and  pro- 
ceeded to  leave  the  area,  knowing  that  this 
incident  would  be  the  highlight  of  their 
day,  not  the  seven  walleyes  they  caught.- 
WCO  Terrance  L.  Kane,  Lebanon/Southern 
Dauphin  counties. 

Improvised  tackle 

Since  I started  this  job,  one  of  the  things 
that  amazes  me  is  the  vast  array  of  impro- 
vised fishing  equipment  that  I find  people 
using  along  our  waterways  here  in  the 
Southeast  Region.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon is  the  “Philly  Fly  Rod,”  simply  a length 
of  monofilament  wrapped  around  a beer 
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or  soda  can,  with  a weight  and  hook  at  the 
end.  An  angler  proficient  with  one  of  these 
can  cast  it  nearly  as  far  as  his  counterparts 
who  use  conventional  tackle.  One  evening 
while  off  duty,  I was  fishing  for  channel 
cats  in  the  Schuylkill  River  with  DWCOs 
Roger  and  Fran  Lauderback,  and  I decided 
to  see  for  myself  how  well  the  “Philly” 
would  work.  To  Roger  and  Fran’s 
great  amusement  (and  disgust),  I 
managed  not  only  to  outfish  them, 
but  also  to  catch  the  largest  fish  of 
the  evening,  a 23.5-inch  channel  cat- 
fish l-WCO  Robert  W.  Croll,  Delaware 
County. 

Thick  ice? 

I was  patrolling  a local  lake  in  late 
February  during  unseasonably  warm 
weather.  The  ice  on  the  lake  had 
melted  away  from  the  shoreline  and 
was  turning  to  slush.  I saw  two  fish- 
ermen taking  ice  fishing  equipment 
out  of  their  vehicle.  I told  them  that  I 
thought  the  ice  was  unsafe  and  that  it  wasn’t 
a good  idea  to  go  out  on  the  ice.  One  fish- 
erman told  me  that  he  had  been  ice  fish- 
ing since  before  I was  born,  and  that  he  was 
a better  judge  when  the  ice  was  thick  enough 
to  go  ice  fishing.  I again  recommended  that 
they  not  go  out  on  the  ice,  and  was  again 
told  that  they  knew  better.  Five  minutes 
later,  I heard  someone  shouting  for  help. 
Both  fishermen  had  gone  through  the  ice 
about  25  feet  from  shore.  I contacted  the 
police  dispatch  center  and  requested  assis- 
tance, and  they  dispatched  the  local  fire 
department  and  an  ambulance.  The  fire 
department  arrived  and  used  a ladder  to 
rescue  both  anglers.  The  anglers  were 
checked  by  the  ambulance  crew  and  needed 
no  treatment  other  than  dry  clothes  and 
a warm-up.  Once  I knew  that  they  were  in 
good  condition,  I couldn’t  resist  asking 


them  when  they  thought  I would  know  as 
much  about  ice  conditions  as  they  know.- 
WCO  Gregory  A.  Jacobs,  Northern  Beaver 
County. 

Unusual  bass  story 

When  on  my  way  in  to  check  licenses  at 
a local  lake,  I encountered  two  fishermen 
walking  out  to  the  parking  lot.  I stopped 
to  ask  them  for  their  fishing  licenses,  and 
as  one  of  them  turned  to  show  me  the  li- 
cense pinned  to  his  hat,  the  tail  of  a bass 
swung  around  from  behind  him.  I took 
the  fish  and  the  person’s  license  and  told 
him  that  I would  meet  him  at  his  vehicle 
to  settle.  They  left  and  I got  a bag  out  of 
the  trunk  of  the  car  and  tried  to  put  the 
fish  into  it.  It  was  dry  and  would  not  go 
in,  so  I grabbed  a bottle  of  spring  water 
and  pored  it  over  the  fish.  As  I did  this, 
the  gills  started  to  work,  so  I jumped  into 
my  car  and  took  the  fish  back  to  the  lake. 


I tried  to  revive  the  fish,  but  it  only  floated 
on  its  side.  Another  fisherman  was  watch- 
ing me  do  this  and  asked  if  he  could  try. 
I said  that  he  could,  and  he  went  out  on 
a rock  and  retrieved  the  fish,  and  started 
to  move  it  gently  back  and  forth  to  force 
water  through  its  gills. 

After  several  minutes,  another  bass  swam 
by  and  turned  to  look  at  the  fish.  It  then 
swam  up  to  the  injured  fish  and  touched 
its  nose  to  the  back  of  the  man’s  hand.  It 
then  swam  a short  distance  away,  and  when 
the  fisherman  let  go,  the  bass  began  to  swim 
away.  The  other  one  accompanied  it  to- 
ward deeper  water ,-WCO  Raymond  J. 
Borkowski,  Northern  Washington/Soutbern 
Beaver  counties. 

Strange  calls 

At  the  regional  office  we  receive  some 
strange  calls  throughout  the  year.  Recently 


one  caller  asked  if  it  is  true  that  peacocks 
would  chase  away  rattlesnakes  from  his 
property.  Other  calls  have  concerned  al- 
ligators in  the  Ohio  River  and  piranhas  in 
Lake  Rowena.  The  calls  maybe  strange,  but 
they  sure  keep  things  interesting. -Emil 
Svetahor,  Assistant  Supervisor,  Southwest  Region. 

Missed  the  “Point” 

Over  the  years,  we  as  an  agency  have  been 
pressing  the  point  about  boating  and  al- 
cohol use.  Our  publicity  campaigns  have 
stressed  the  point  that  drinking  and  boating 
are  a major  factor  in  many  boating  accidents. 

Recently,  I investigated  a boating  acci- 
dent that  occurred  in  the  Three  Rivers  area 
of  Pittsburgh.  A man  and  his  girlfriend  had 
spent  the  day  boating  and  ended  up  at  a rec- 
reational complex  on  the  Monongahela 
River.  After  partying  there  for  two  to  three 
hours,  he  and  his  girlfriend  left  the  park 
to  head  home.  Home  was  on  the  Allegh- 
eny River.  He  proceeded  down  the 
Monongahela  River,  missed  his  turn 
at  The  Point  in  Pittsburgh  (probably 
the  largest  intersection  in  the  state),  and 
continued  down  the  Ohio  River  until 
he  collided  with  the  Lock  and  Dam  at 
Emsworth. 

Yes,  he  missed  both  points \-Micbael 
B.  Wbeale,  Northern  Allegheny  County. 

Give  it  a try 

I was  recently  shown  a picture  of  a 
large  channel  catfish  held  for  the  cam- 
era by  personnel  at  Marsh  Creek  State 
Park,  Chester  County.  One  employee 
was  holding  the  33-inch,  22-pounder 
in  the  photograph,  taken  in  July.  While 
working  near  the  main  boat  launch,  employ- 
ees found  the  fish  floating.  Although  the 
fish  was  found  dead,  it  should  provide  in- 
centive to  anglers  at  the  535-acre  state  park 
lake  looking  for  its  big  brother.  Commis- 
sion research  has  shown  that  the  lake  is 
doing  well  and  is  growing  some  very  large 
fish.  Give  it  a try!  -WCO  Donald  I.  Lauver, 
Jr.,  Northern  Chester  County. 

Squirrelly  details 

Going  home  from  patrol  I usually  pass 
through  a wooded  park  in  the  center  of 
Waynesburg  College.  The  park  contains 
many  oak  trees  that  must  be  80  to  100  years 
old,  which  produce  a lot  of  acorns  and 
therefore  attract  a lot  of  squirrels.  On  this 
particular  day  I noticed  three  boys,  each  with 
a fishing  rod  in  hand  and  each  standing 
behind  an  oak  tree  trying  to  conceal  him- 
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self.  I decided  that  this  needs  further  ob- 
servation because  there  was  no  waterway 
around  for  at  least  two  miles.  After  ob- 
serving for  a while,  one  of  the  “anglers” 
spotted  me.  The  boys  reeled  in  their  lines 
and  walked  to  my  vehicle.  I asked  the  boys 
what  they  were  fishing  for,  and  one  boy 
replied,  “We  weren’t  hunting  for  the  squir- 
rels; we  were  using  acorns  as  bait  and  fish- 
ing for  them.”  Just  about  the  time  the  boy 
finished  explaining  this  new  method  of 
fishing,  one  of  the  other  boys  read  the  decal 
on  the  state  vehicle  and  turned  to  the  others 
to  say,  “It’s  the  fish  warden,  not  the  game 
warden,  and  we  don’t  have  fishing  licenses.” 
As  the  boys  stood  there  in  awe,  and  after 
I gathered  my  thoughts,  I explained  to  them 
that  they  might  find  that  fishing  for  fish 
might  be  safer  for  them  and  for  the  squir- 
rels.-WCO  Erik  P.  Shellgren,  Greene  County. 

Magic  bait 

While  fishing  on  a small  lake  in  the 
Northeast  Region,  we  ran  into  a slight 
problem.  The  fish  simply  would  not  bite. 
Neither  I or  the  dozen  or  so  anglers  around 
were  able  to  catch  a single  fish.  Drastic 
action  was  required,  so  I broke  open  a can 
of  whole-kernel  com.  Quickly  I landed  two 
fine  trout.  As  I looked  around,  they  turned 
out  to  be  the  only  two  fish  taken  so  far  that 
day.  Being  a courteous  angler,  I offered 
some  of  the  magic  bait  to  a gentleman 
fishing  next  to  me.  He  accepted  a hand- 
ful and  asked  if  it  was  any  good.  I replied 
that  I had  just  landed  two  trout  with  it. 
He  then  smiled  and  proceeded  to  eat  the 
handful  of  com.  All  I could  do  was  smile.- 
WCO  David  G.  Kaneski,  Northern  Wayne 
County. 

Positive  identification 

The  Fish  and  Boat  Code  states  that,  in 
addition  to  a fishing  license,  the  holder 
of  the  license  must  produce  other  positive 
means  of  identification.  In  some  cases, 
fishermen  have  saved  old  drivers’  licenses, 
employee  identification  cards,  and  high 
school  or  college  identification  cards  with 
their  photos.  This  has  eased  their  fears  of 
losing  current  and  valid  identification 
while  fishing.  In  addition,  it  has  also 
minimized  the  amount  of  time  I take  from 
their  fishing  while  checking  their  identi- 
fication. 

Not  everyone  carries  verifiable  identi- 
fication. I have  been  presented  with  pa- 
role and  probation  papers,  one  tattoo,  three 
phone  calls  to  a local  county  prison  (“Call 


them.  They  know  who  I am.”),  and  one 
bill  of  sale  from  an  auto  parts  dealer  in 
Decatur,  Alabama.  The  identification  in 
these  cases  did  not  assure  me  that  the  fines 
would  be  paid,  so  further  investigation  was 
required. -WCO  David  R.  Keller,  Adams / 
Northern  York  counties. 

Water  we  doin’  in  a canoe? 

Two  weeks  and  two  canoe  patrols  later, 
here’s  the  score:  Water,  2,  WCOs,  0.  There 
are  times  when  it  seems  that  if  I didn’t  have 
bad  luck,  well,  then  I’d  have  no  luck  at  all. 
Here’s  a thumbnail  sketch;  you  decide. 

French  Creek,  Crawford  County7:  While 
checking  canoeists,  my  Southcentral 
Crawford/Eastern  Mercer  counties  coun- 
terpart innocently  maneuvers  our  canoe 
in  such  a manner  to  soak  my  field  glasses, 
flashlight,  and  me.  Additionally,  my  quick 
exit  caused  not  only  my  clothing  to  get  wet, 
but  also  my  sinking  thigh-deep  into  the 
creek’s  bottom.  Muddy  WCOs  get  no  re- 
spect. Trust  me  on  this! 

Tionesta  Creek,  Forest  County:  While 
orienting  our  new  Forest  County  officer, 
the  officer  attempts  to  drown  his  guide 
(me),  and  apparently  himself,  by  capsiz- 
ing our  canoe  after  hitting  an  “almost” 


submerged  tree.  Casualties  were,  again, 
my  just  dried  and  cleaned  field  glasses  and 
a camera,  pager,  paperwork,  law  books, 
lunch,  and  other  relevant  items.  All  items 
were  found  and  returned  to  service,  and 
lunch  was  still  edible.  Guess  not  all  my 
luck  is  bad.  - WCO  Mark  T.  Kerr , Western 
Crawford  County. 


Best-kept  secret 

I was  on  foot,  walking  the  2 fi  miles  to 
patrol  a remote  reservoir  in  Cambria 
County.  About  a mile  from  where  I had 
to  leave  my  patrol  vehicle,  an  unusual  re- 
flection of  sunshine  caught  my  eye.  I made 
my  way  through  the  woods  and  down  to 
the  stream.  When  I got  to  the  stream,  I 
found  a lone  fly  fisherman.  He  was  startled 
when  I made  my  introduction.  When  I 
asked  him  if  he  was  having  any  luck,  he 
asked  me  not  to  talk  so  loudly.  He  told  me, 
“This  stream  is  the  best-kept  secret  in 
Cambria  County.”  I checked  his  license  and 
whispered,  “Good  luck.”- WCO  Christopher 
D.  McDevitt,  Cambria  County. 

Rush  hour 

After  experiencing  rush-hour  traffic 
through  several  previous  jobs  in  New  York, 
Miami,  and  Philadelphia,  it  is  an  experience 
I just  as  soon  leave  to  others.  I must  be 
getting  spoiled  as  a WCO  in  Northcentral 
Pennsylvania.  I recendy  caught  myself  com- 
plaining about  the  rush-hour  traffic  one 
afternoon  in  the  northern  tier  of  my  district 
along  Pine  Creek.  A grand  total  of  two  pick- 
ups, a Jeep,  and  three  cars  had  passed  by  in 
that  hour,  and  all  of  them  waved  hello.  You 
can’t  see  it,  but  I am  smiling  as  I write  this.- 
WCO  Tom  Nunamacher,  Clinton  County. 

Overdue  thanks 

It  is  the  middle  of  winter,  and  I am  plan- 
ning my  spring  trout  stocking  in  Franklin 
and  Eastern  Fulton  counties.  For  several 
stockings,  I receive  two  or  more  trucks  in 
a single  day.  Almost  all  sections  of  the 
approved  trout  streams  open  to  the  public 
will  receive  some  trout.  This  enormous 
undertaking  is  possible  only  through  the 
unselfish  assistance  of  many  volunteers. 
Some  of  the  regular  helpers  in  my  district 
are  Crawford  Eberlv,  Bruce  Eckenrod,  Wilbur 
Armstrong,  and  Glenn  Bricker.  These 
staunch  men  are  there  every  stocking  day 
and  know  all  the  stops  (sometimes  with  a 
little  more  precision  than  my  memory  al- 
lows). They  also  endure  the  necessity  of 
keeping  inseason  dates  confidential  as  Com- 
mission policy  requires,  often  causing  fish- 
ing acquaintances  much  anguish.  With  this 
stream  note,  I am  extending  a long-overdue 
thank-you  to  all  the  helpers,  bucket  carri- 
ers, float-box  operators,  and  road  safety 
guards  who  make  trout  fishing  more  inter- 
esting and  rewarding  for  all  the  trout  an- 
glers  of  these  streams.- WCO  Jan  C.  Caveney, 
Franklin/Eastern  Fulton  counties. 
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Three  Fish  & Boat  Commission  employees,  Dave  Houser,  Karl  Lutz,  and  Dave  Keller, 
won  Department  of  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources  (DCNR)  Secretary’s  Awards 
for  Performance  Excellence  in  1 998.  The  awards  were  made  for  habitat  improvement 
work  in  state  parks.  Houser  is  Chief  of  the  Commission’s  Habitat  Management  Section. 
Keller  and  Lutz  are  area  habitat  managers  with  the  Habitat  Management  Section.  Pictured 
for  the  presentation  are  (left  to  right)  PFBC  Executive  Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo,  DCNR 
Executive  Deputy  Secretary  for  Parks  & Forestry  John  Plonski,  Dave  Houser,  DCNR 
Bureau  of  State  Parks  aquatic  biologist  Russell  Maurer  (also  an  award  recipient),  Dave 
Keller,  Karl  Lutz,  and  DCNR  Secretary  John  C.  Oliver. 


ft &hin'  from  the  Hitehen 


£reobe&  ftambow  Trottf  by  Wayne  Phillips 


Ingredients  for  four  servings:  Hints:  Keeping  the  heads  on  the 

4 pan-sized  rainbow  trout  trout  makes  for  a beautiful  presenta- 

2 cups  fresh  bread  crumbs  tion.  Avoid  getting  crumbs  on  the 

y4-cup  dried  basil  heads.  Covering  the  eye  with  a bit  of 

1 cup  milk  lemon  peel  makes  the  presentation 

Salt  and  pepper  even  better.  Using  fresh  bread  crumbs 

2 cups  tomato  sauce  makes  a crisper  coating. 

Fresh  basil  for  garnish 


Here’s  a great  way  to  serve  whole 
pan-fried  rainbow  trout  with  a won- 
derful Italian  flavor. 

Remove  the  trout  entrails  and 
gills.  Then  remove  the  blood  lines 
and  wash  and  dry  the  trout.  Season 
the  inside  of  the  trout.  Add  dried 
basil  to  the  bread  crumbs  and  sea- 
son the  mixture  with  salt  and  pep- 
per. Immerse  the  trout  in  milk. 
Coat  them  with  crumbs,  pressing 
them  onto  the  trout.  Fry  the  fish  in 
oil  in  a heavy  pan  over  medium 
heat.  Turn  the  trout  carefully  to 
keep  the  crumb  coating  on  the  fish. 
Heat  the  tomato  sauce. 

To  serve,  spoon  ‘/2-cup  of  tomato 
sauce  over  the  trout.  Serve  with 
pasta  on  the  side.  Heat  more  to- 
mato sauce  to  toss  with  the  pasta. 


Quick  and  Easy 
Tomato  Sauce 

Making  tomato  sauce  frightens 
many  people.  Here  is  a simple  sauce 
that  features  a wonderfully  fresh, 
slightly  acidic,  full-flavored  taste. 

1 tsp.  olive  oil 

1 14-ounce  can  Italian  roma  tomatoes 

2 cloves  garlic,  minced 
Salt  and  pepper 

Crush  the  tomatoes  and  add  them 
with  their  juice  to  the  oil  and  garlic  in 
a saucepan  over  medium  heat.  Lower 
the  heat  and  simmer  until  the  desired 
thickness  is  achieved.  Add  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  This  is  all  there  is  to 
this  sauce. 


Boating  Advisory  Board 
New  Member: 
Richard  W.  Czop 

Governor  Tom  Ridge  recently  ap- 
pointed Richard  W.  Czop,  Collegeville, 
to  the  Boating  Advisory  Board.  Czop  is 
an  avid  boater.  He  has  owned  and  op- 
erated boats  that  range  in  size  from  8 feet 
long  to  52  feet  long.  Czop  is  currently 
chief  executive  officer  of  Czop/ Specter, 
Inc.,  consulting  engineers  and  surveyors. 
The  Boating  Advisory  Board  includes  five 
knowledgeable  boaters  appointed  by  the 
governor.  Ex  officio  members  include  the 
Commission  executive  director,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Commission  Bureau  of 
Boating  and  Education,  and  the  secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources,  or  designated  alter- 
nate. The  Board  advises  the  Commission 
on  all  matters  relating  to  boating  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  makes  recommendations 
on  proposed  boating  regulations. 


Fish  and  Boat  Commission  Executive  Director  Peter 
A.  Colangelo  (left)  accepts  a $500  donation  from 
Todd  Powless,  Aquaculture  Feeds  Products 
Manager  for  Zeigler  Brothers,  Inc.  Zeigler  Brothers, 
which  produces  specialty  animal  feeds,  made  the 
donation  to  the  Commission’s  Cooperative  Nursery 
Grant  Program. 
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In  this  photograph  is  the  first  stream  improvement  device,  a log-frame  defector, 
placed  in  northern  York  County’s  only  trout-stocked  stream,  Fishing  Creek, 
Newberry  Township.  The  project  is  part  of  the  Commission’s  Adopt-a- 
Stream  program  under  the  auspices  of  Northern  York  County  Game  & 
Fish  Association.  Several  other  stream  improvement  devices  will  be  placed 
in  a 1,200-foot  stream  section. 


The  mission  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  to 
provide  fishing  and  boating 
opportunities  through  the 
protection  and  management 
of  aquatic  resources. 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Peter  A.  Colangelo,  Executive  Director 
Dennis  T.  Guise, 

Deputy  Executive  Director/Chief  Counsel 
Laurie  Shepler,  Assistant  Counsel 
K.  Ron  Weis,  Project  Planner 
John  Arway,  Division  of  Environmental  Services 
Joseph  A.  Greene,  Legislative  Liaison 
Louis  C.  Kauffman,  Jr.,  Personnel 
Tom  Ford,  Aquatic  Resource  Planning  Coordinator 
Dan  Tredinnick,  Press  Secretary 

COMPTROLLER 

Ross  E.  Starner 

BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

717-6S7-4S22 

Wasyl  James  Polischuk,  Jr.,  Director 
Tom  E.  Thomas,  Information  Systems 
Brian  Barner,  Federal  Aid/ Grants 
Mary  Stine,  Fishing  Licenses  and  Boat  Registrations 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES 

814-359-5100 
Delano  Graff,  Director 
Rickalon  L.  Hoopes,  Division  of  Research 
Richard  A.  Snyder,  Division  of  Fisheries  Management 
Dennis  C.  Ricker,  Division  of  Trout  Production 
Martin  T.  Marcinko, 

Division  ofWarm/Coolwater  Fish  Production 

BUREAU  OF  ENGINEERING 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

814-359-5100 

James  Young,  P.E.,  Director 
Bernard  J.  Kiesnoski,  Property  Services 
Richard  Mulfmger,  P.E., 

Fishing  & Boating  Facilities  Design 
David  Bumann,  P.E.,  Engineering 

BUREAU  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

717-657-4542 

Edward  W.  Manhart,  Director 
Tom  Kamerzel,  Assistant  to  the  Director 
Guy  A.  Bovversox,  Assistant  to  the  Director 

BUREAU  OF  BOATING  AND  EDUCATION 

717-657-4540 
John  Simmons,  Director 
Dan  Martin,  Boating  Safety  Program 
Carl  Richardson,  Aquatic  Resource  Program 
Art  Michaels,  Publications 
Ted  R.  Walke,  Graphic  Services 

PFBC  World  Wide  Web  Site: 

www.fish.state.pa.us 


A Woolly  Bugger  is  a good  early  season  fly.  Try  it  in  a variety  of  subdued 
colors.  A beadhead  Woolly  Bugger  can  help  you  keep  the  offering  near  the 
bottom  in  high  water. 


On  opening  day  of  trout  season  many  anglers  use  tackle  more  suited  for 
bass  and  walleyes.  Try  downsizing  your  trout  gear  this  year.  Ultralight  rods 
and  2-pound-test  to  4-pound-test  lines  intensify  the  action  when  playing  early 
season  trout.  Smaller  hooks  (sizes  10  to  12)  are  also  more  appropriate. 

Rubber-cleated  soles  on  hip  boots  and  waders  work  fine  on  dry  land,  but 
they  tend  to  slide  right  over  the  slippery  rocks  that  cover  stream  bottoms. 

You  can  inexpensively  improve  their  traction  in  the  water  by  gluing  pieces  of 
green  “indoor-outdoor”  carpet  to  the  boot  soles  with  a quality  household 
bonding  agent. 

Fishing  knots  often  weaken  or  break  when  they  are  cinched  down  tight  as  a 
result  of  friction  on  the  line.  Putting  a small  amount  of  saliva  on  the  knot 
before  tightening  reduces  this  friction,  and  thus  strengthens  the  knot. 

Opening-day  crowds  tend  to  pack  the  areas  around  bridges  and  the  deepest 
holes  on  stocked  streams.  Anglers  can  avoid  the  hordes  by  fishing  areas  of 
broken  “pocket  water”  between  the  deep  holes.  Most  people  ignore  these 
riffles  in  the  early  season  even  though  deep  “pockets”  offer  some  the  best 
trout  cover  in  the  streams. 


To  make  worms  and  nightcrawlers  more  appealing  to  trout,  thread  a few 
red  or  orange  plastic  beads  on  your  line  before  tying  on  the  hook.  The  beads 
look  like  salmon  eggs  and  add  color  to  the  bait.  This  combination  takes  ad- 
vantage of  a trout’s  senses  of  sight  and  smell.  This  small  addition  to  your 
offering  can  elicit  more  strikes. 

illustration-  Ted  Walke 
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Commission  Staff  Awards:  Better  Service  for  You! 


The  Commission  conferred  Outstanding  Service  awards  and  PA&B  staff  contributor 
awards  at  its  January  1999  meeting.  Commission  President  Enoch  S.  “Inky”  Moore,  Jr.  (left), 
and  Commission  Executive  Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo  (right)  presented  all  the  awards. 


Lithographic  Press  Operator John  A.  Jones  received 
a Fish  and  Boat  Commission  Outstanding  Service 
Award.  Jones  was  commended  for  his  commitment 
to  customer  service,  quality  control,  exemplary 
performance,  and  resourceful  talent  when  producing 
Commission  publications.  Jones’  press  work  is  key 
to  providing  the  public  and  staff  with  timely,  top- 
quality  materials. 


The  Commission  gave  four  awards  for  staff 
contributions  to  Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater. 
Pictured  are  WCO  Leon  Creyer  (second  from  left, 
award  for  the  article  “The  Ins  and  Outs  of  Trout 
Stocking”)  and Jay  Osman  (second  from  right,  award 
for  the  article  “Meet  Me  at  the  Fair”).  Absent  from 
the  photo  were  WCO  Ben  Learner  and  WCO  Stan 
Plevyak,  who  won  awards  for  “Notes  from  the 
Streams  ” items.  Two  awards,  one  fora  feature  article 
and  another  for  a “Notes  from  the  Streams”  item, 
are  conferred  biannually.  The  competition  contributes 
to  the  effectiveness  of  staff-written  PA&B  pieces, 
so  that  readers  have  the  best  quality  educational 
and  informational  features. 


At  left,  Robert  M.  Lorantas,  Warmwater  Unit  Leader, 
Division  of  Fisheries  Management,  received  a Fish 
and  Boat  Commission  OutstandingService  Award. 
Lorantas  was  recognized  for  his  outstanding  efforts 
in  his  commitment  to  the  agency  as  the  Warmwater 
Unit  Leader.  The  award  reads,  “You  consistently 
work  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  providing  more  angling  opportunities  for 
today’s  bass  anglers.  Your  diligence  and  dedication 
to  your  work  are  an  inspiration  to  all.  ” 


Northeast  Regional  Supervisor  Kerry  L.  Messerle  ( top 
photo,  center),  and  WCO  James  C.  Stoudt  (bottom 
photo,  center)  received  Fish  and  Boat  Commission 
Outstanding  Service  Awards.  Messerle  and  Stoudt 
were  commended  for  their  outstanding  efforts  in 
developing  a partnership  between  the  Commission 
and  the  Pennsylvania-American  Water  Company  to 
allow  public  fishing  at  Ceasetown  Reservoir,  Luzerne 
County.  Their  awards  read,  “This  project  symbolizes 
the  1 998  agency  theme  of  Partnerships.  Your  work 
to  provide  a true  benefit  for  the  anglers  of  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  is  a positive  reflection  on  the  Commission 
and  your  own  dedication.  ” 


START  THE  NEW  TROUT  SEASON  WITH  A 1999 


FISHING  LICENSE! 
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Crowing  Greener  Requires 
Raising  Greenbacks 


Last  month  in  this  space,  I wrote  about  the  Commission’s  com- 
mitment to  reducing  the  amount  of  effluent  discharged  from 
our  hatcheries.  Our  goal  is  to  reduce  by  25  percent  the  total  waste 
load  from  all  Commission  fish  culture  stations  by  the  year  2003. 
As  I said  in  that  piece,  the  Commission  views  this  goal  as  an  exciting 
challenge  that  will  test  our  skills  as  fish  culturists  and  natural 
resource  managers. 

Upgrading  our  hatchery  system  is  just  one  of  many  infrastructure 
projects  the  Commission  needs  to  undertake  in  the  next  few  years. 
Addressing  the  infrastructure  needs  for  the  state’s  fish  hatch- 
eries, boat  access  areas,  and  our  other  Commission-operated 
facilities  will  pose  a major  fiscal  challenge. 

Governor  Tom  Ridge  and  his  administration  are  taking  im- 
portant steps  to  pursue  innovative  funding  mechanisms  to  ad- 
dress the  Commonwealth’s  environmental  needs.  The  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission  supports  the  principles  of  the  Growing  Greener 
Initiative  and  the  Public  Lands  Stewardship  funding  effort.  The 
Growing  Greener  Initiative  deserves  support  from  all  Pennsyl- 
vania anglers  and  boaters.  We  strongly  believe  that  Growing 
Greener  is  a great  first  step,  but  it  doesn’t  go  far  enough.  Cur- 
rently, the  funding  package  does  not  include  any  funds  to  ad- 
dress the  Commission’s  infrastructure  needs.  We  hope  that  this 
will  be  changed  as  anglers  and  boaters  and  conservation  groups 
tell  their  legislators  that  they  support  Growing  Greener  with  a 
“Plus”  component  to  include  Commonwealth  facilities  that 
support  fishing  and  boating. 

The  Commission’s  project  needs  have  been  recognized  by  the 
Governor’s  21st  Century  Environment  Commission.  A Public 
Lands  Stewardship  component  has  been  proposed  under  the 
Governor’s  Growing  Greener  Initiative,  which  is  designed  in  part 
to  carry  out  recommendations  of  the  2 1st  Century  Environment 
Commission  Report. 

A grassroots  coalition  of  21  environmental,  conservation,  and 
sportsmen  organizations  has  been  formed  called  the  Heritage 
21  Alliance.  The  Alliance,  like  the  Commission,  supports  the 
Governor’s  proposal  while  advocating  that  the  scope  be  expanded 
to  include  rehabilitation  of  fish  and  wildlife  recreation  facili- 
ties, natural  diversity  conservation,  wildlife  management,  and 
other  important  programs.  Some  have  called  this  expansion  of 
the  initial  proposal  “Growing  Greener  Plus.” 

Implementation  of  the  ideas  outlined  by  the  Heritage  21  Al- 
liance would  indeed  be  a plus  for  the  anglers  and  boaters  of 
Pennsylvania.  But  it  doesn’t  end  there.  Commission  programs 
benefit  all  Commonwealth  citizens.  Our  62  publicly  accessible 
lakes  and  nearly  250  boating  access  areas  support  2 1 million  fishing 
trips  and  20  million  boating  trips  annually.  These  trips  gener- 
ate an  economic  impact  for  the  Commonwealth  valued  at  more 
than  $2  billion  annually.  The  impact  of  boating  in  the  Common- 
wealth (including  boat  fishing)  has  been  estimated  at  more  than 
$1.7  billion.  Angling  alone  generates  an  economic  impact  of  $1.35 
billion  annually,  supports  more  than  16,000  jobs,  and  generates 
nearly  $50  million  in  state  sales  and  income  taxes.  Nearly  half 


of  the  $1.35  billion  in  fishing  economic  impact  is  derived  from 
trip-related  expenditures. 

The  Commission  controls  through  state  ownership,  lease,  or 
easements  approximately  33,500  acres  of  land  in  the  Common- 
wealth. Under  the  Fish  and  Boat  Code,  properties  under  the 
ownership  and  control  of  the  Commission  are  owned  by  the 
“Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  for  use  of  the  Commission.” 
In  addition  to  our  fish  culture  facilities,  the  Commission’s  lands 
contain  lakes,  fishing  and  boating  access  areas,  and  support 
facilities. 

More  than  $65  million  worth  of  infrastructure  improvement 
projects  have  accumulated  at  the  fish  culture  stations,  public 
recreation  areas,  and  support  facilities  that  the  Commission 
controls.  In  the  past,  the  Commission  has  used  funds  from  a variety 
of  sources  to  address  its  infrastructure  and  acquisition  needs. 
Conservation  bond  initiatives  have  provided  funding  for  these 
purposes.  In  some  instances,  the  Commission  used  funds  from 
General  State  Authority  Bonds  and  then  paid  these  funds  back 
over  a period  of  25  years. 

As  a general  rule,  however,  the  Commission  has  funded  most 
capital  improvement  projects  out  of  operating  revenues.  Funding 
capital  projects  from  operating  funds  is  not  a workable  solution 
to  infrastructure  project  requirements.  As  one  person  observed, 
“If  PennDOT  had  to  fund  the  building  of  roads  the  way  the 
Commission  has  to  fund  capital  improvements,  there  would  be 
no  new  roads  in  Pennsylvania.”  This  method  of  funding  has  the 
effect  of  severely  limiting  the  size  and  number  of  projects  that 
the  Commission  can  complete  in  any  one  year.  Thus,  the  back- 
log of  projects  grows,  and  priority  projects  languish. 

As  these  needs  grow  and  time  goes  on,  these  projects  become 
more  plentiful  and  more  expensive  to  address.  Many  of  the  capital 
repair  and  improvement  projects  are  essential  to  meeting  our 
green  hatchery  goals  and  for  the  continued  operation  of  Com- 
mission facilities.  For  example,  the  hatchery  physical  plants  are, 
in  most  cases,  over  30  years  old,  and  major  dam  repairs  are  needed 
on  15  of  the  Commission-owned  lakes.  The  capital  project  needs 
are  comprised  of  the  following: 

Hatchery  improvement  and  effluent  treatment  upgrade  needs: 
$20  million. 

Dam  safety  repairs  and  improvement  needs:  $18.5  million. 

Access  area  deferred  major  maintenance  and  improvement 
needs:  $11  million. 

Support  facility  construction  and  renovation:  $ 12  million. 

Priority  fish  passage  project  needs:  $5  million. 

The  bottom  line  is  clear:  Now  is  the  time  for  the  Common- 
wealth to  undertake  an  infrastructure  improvement  effort  that 
includes  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  facilities.  The  so-called 
“Growing  Greener  Plus”  initiative  deserves  our  support. 

Peter  A.  Colangelo 

Executive  Director 
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Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  DC  20240. 
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On  the  cover 

May  1899  on  Penns  Creek  was 
a simpler  time.  Young  and 
old  alike  gathered  there  to 
wait  for  the  fish  train  and  the 
stocking  of  trout.  The  partial 
view  on  this  issue’s  cover, 
from  the  original  oil  painting 
by  George  La  Vanish,  depicts 
that  era  in  Commission 
history.  It’s  the  1999  Trout/ 

Salmon  Permit.  Fine  art 
limited-edition  prints  of  the  Trout  Stamp  are  available  from  the  Commission’s  publisher, 
Wilderness  Editions,  RR 1,  Box  73,  Warriors  Mark,  PA;  phone:  814-632-7645.  The  complete 
Trout  Stamp  can  be  viewed  on  the  Commission’s  web  site:  www.fish.state.pa.us. 
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Coop  Nursery  Sponsor 
Grant  Program 
On  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  and  Boat  Commission  and 
Commissioner  Donald  Anderson, 
I want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  Somerset  County 
Sportsmen’s  League,  Inc.,  for  its 
generous  donation  of  $1,000  to 
the  Commission’s  Cooperative 
Nursery  Sponsor  Grant  Program. 

Be  assured  that  this  donation 
will  be  used  by  one  of  the  many 
cooperative  nurseries  to  upgrade 
their  nurseries,  purchase  needed 
equipment,  and  make  general 
improvements  of  their  nursery 
operations. 

We  certainly  value  your  keen 
interest  in  public  aquaculture 
ventures  both  large  and  small  and 
your  sincere  desire  to  help  the 
nurseries  that  make  up  these  op- 
erations. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  gen- 
erosity. Please  accept  my  sincere 
gratitude  for  your  contribution  to 
a worthwhile  program.  It  is  be- 
cause of  you  that  Pennsylvania 
has  the  best  fishing  that  there  is 
to  offer. 

Sincerely, 

Peter  A.  Colangelo 
Executive  Director 


Wild  tiger  trout 

While  reading  the  “Mail”  column  in 
the  January/February  1998  issue,  I was 
intrigued  by  a letter  from  Bill  Bohonek, 
from  Pittsburgh,  who  caught  a tiger 
trout  from  Meadow  Run  in  Fayette 
County.  He  asked  the  Commission 
how  this  hybrid  might  have  been  intro- 
duced to  the  stream.  Mr.  Bohonek’s 
question  was  answered  by  Thomas 


Greene,  the  Commission  Coldwater 
Unit  Leader,  who  replied  that  this  trout, 
a hybrid  between  a brown  and  brook 
trout,  was  probably  released  into  the 
stream  from  a commercial  hatchery. 

I am  a biologist  for  a consulting 
firm,  and  I have  been  participating  in 
fisheries  investigations  similar  to  those 
conducted  by  the  Commission  for  19 
years.  I took  particular  note  of  the  tim- 
ing of  my  reading  Mr.  Bohonek’s  letter 
and  seeing  the  tiger  trout  photograph 


because,  in  what  might  best  be  de- 
scribed as  “deja  vu  all  over  again,”  I 
had  just  seen  my  first  “wild”  tiger 
trout.  It  was  captured  by 
electrofishing  and  subsequently  re- 
leased back  to  a small  coldwater 
stream  in  Monroe  County.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly spawned  in  the  stream  (as 
opposed  to  a hatchery)  because  of  its 
small  size  (5  inches)  and  bright  colora- 
tion. Mr.  Greene  mentioned  in  his 
reply  that  the  Commission  on  rare 
occasions  encounters  tiger  trout  in 
streams  that  hold  both  brown  and 
brook  trout  populations.  My  study 
stream  contains  a naturally  reproduc- 
ing population  of  brown  trout  (about 
90  percent  of  the  trout  community 
there)  and  subordinate  populations  of 
native  brook  and  wild  rainbow  trout. 

We  reported  our  fish  to  Mike 
Kaufmann,  Commission  Area  6 Fisher- 
ies Manager,  who  told  us  that  he  had 
seen  tiger  trout  in  the  wild  only  on 
three  occasions.  Although  I have  seen 
the  hatchery  version  before,  I never 
expected  to  find  a wild  one.  Mr. 
Bohonek  caught  something  truly 
unique  in  the  wild.-George  M.  Christian , 
Oley,  PA. 

“Writing  Readers”  comment 

I phoned  your  office  today  relative  to 
the  “Writing  Readers”  column  in  the 
May/June  1998  issue  (“Pennsylvania’s 
Wild  Brown  Trout,”  by  Richard  Brett). 

I found  the  article  interesting  and 
quite  informative. 


I have  been  away  from  small-stream 
trout  fishing  for  several  years.  Mr. 

Brett  rekindled  my  interest  in  this  en- 
deavor. He  mentioned  using  a small 
ultralight  fly  rod,  but  he  doesn’t  define 
the  terms.  I would  like  to  discuss  the 
purchase  of  a new  rod  for  this  type  of 
fishing.  I haven’t  bought  a fly  rod  for 
small  streams  and  small  flies  since  I 
bought  a 7-foot,  5-weight  glass  rod 
some  20  years  ago.  So  I figure  Mr. 
Brett,  having  recently  made  such  a pur- 
chase, might  be  willing  to  provide 
some  practical  insight  and  recommen- 
dations in  this  regard  -George  A.  Lubert, 
Patton,  PA. 

I may  sound  prejudiced  here,  but  my 
only  recommendation  is  a 1-ounce,  7- 
foot,  4- weight  fly  rod.  The  1 -ounce  is  a 
full-flex-action  rod.  With  this  rod  I can 
cast  tight  loops  under  tree  limbs  or  cast 
very  gently  to  trout  in  pools  and  flats. 

Its  7-foot  length  is  short  enough  to 
work  canopied  mountain  streams,  but  it 
is  also  long  enough  for  line  control. 

The  4-weight  double-taper  line  I use  is 
easy  to  control.  With  lighter  lines  the 
wind  is  a big  factor,  and  heavier  lines 
spook  the  trout,  so  this  is  a comfortable 
medium. 

I also  tie  my  own  leaders  with  the 
help  of  the  man  I respect  the  most  in  fly 
fishing,  Mr.  Joe  Humphreys.  He  recom- 
mends a butt  section  of  no  more  than 
.017,  then  .015,  and  so  on  to  a tippet  of 
5x  or  6x;  so  my  leaders  are  7 ‘/ 2 to  9 feet. 

I use  my  system  on  every  fly  project  I 
hit.  I’ve  even  taken  this  system  on  the 
Yough  River  a few  times,  fishing  over 
depressions  full  of  wild  rainbows  12  to 
14  inches  long. 

I’m  a nymph  fisherman,  and  I also 
own  a 9-foot  rod  I never  use  except  on 
large  waters.  Even  on  windy  spring 
days,  nymphing  without  strike  indica- 
tors, I use  the  7-footer. 

To  be  fair,  there  are  several  compa- 
nies out  there  that  have  fine  ultralight 
systems.  If  you  want  the  most  excite- 
ment out  of  fly  fishing,  purchase  an 
ultralight  system  .-Richard  Brett. 
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Purple  loosestrife 

First,  as  a transplanted  Wilkes- 
Barreian,  I can’t  tell  you  how  much  I 
enjoy  your  magazine,  the  only  magazine 
I read  cover  to  cover,  and  it’s  getting 
better  with  each  issue. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  talk 
about  that  “flower”  you  featured  in 
your  July/August  1998  issue  (after  I 
read  the  issue  I gave  it  to  my  teenagers, 
and  then,  well,  it’s  gone  with  the  wind). 

I was  very  disturbed  and  concerned 
about  its  spreading,  but  living  in  Brook- 
lyn gives  one  few  visual  reminders.  Last 
week  I went  to  upstate  New  York  to  visit 
my  kids  in  camp.  When  I saw  my  first 
bunch  of  those  “flowers,”  I told  the  car 
passengers  all  about  them  and  how 
these  plants  choke  our  wetlands.  While 
traveling  all  over  upstate  New  York,  we 
saw  literally  valleys  of  them,  starting  by 
the  drainage  ditch  by  the  roadside, 
along  every  roadside,  and  stretching  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see!  Every  mile  got 
me  madder  and  madder  as  I pointed 
them  out  to  the  kids.  “Look-more  and 
more!”  I kept  yelling.  If  you  think 
Pennsylvania  has  a 
problem,  New  York  is 
unbelievable!  I still 
can’t  get  over  it-my 
kids  wanted  us  to  get 
out  and  pull  some  out, 
but  I explained  to  them 
that  the  plants  need  to 
be  totally  uprooted. 
Those  hours  of  driving 
kept  the  image  so  vivid 
in  my  head  about  all  the  wetland  life 
being  pushed  out  or  destroyed.  I am 
not  an  ultra-ecologist,  but  something 
must  be  done  about  these  plant  leeches. 

Your  article  (as  far  as  I remember)  did 
not  mention  any  action  that  will  be 
taken  by  you,  the  state,  or  some  coordi- 
nated action  with  other  states  like  New 
York.-  Marc  L.  Minkoff,  New  York  City. 

The  article  “Purple  Loosestrife”  that 
appeared  in  the  July/August  1998  issue 
was  reprinted  from  a pamphlet  of  the 
same  name.  The  pamphlet  was  produced 
in  cooperation  with  federal,  state,  and 
local  government  agencies,  and  private 
concerns.  For  more  information  on 
purple  loosestrife,  contact:  PA  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  2301  N.  Cameron  Street,  Har- 
risburg, PA  17110;  717-772-5209 .-Ed. 


Falling  Spring  Branch 

I read  with  interest  WCO  Jan 
Caveney’s  “Notes  from  the  Streams” 
item  in  the  September/October  1998 
issue.  Having  seen  (but  not  fished)  the 
storied  chalk  streams  of  England  and 
having  fished  the  beautiful  Falling 
Spring  Branch  outside  Chambersburg,  I 
can  say  that  Falling  Spring  does  very 
closely  resemble  England’s  famous  trout 
streams. 

During  a trip  my  brother  and  I took 
to  Falling  Spring  Branch  early  one  crisp 
October  morning  a few  years  ago,  the 
trout  were  especially  wary  and  the 
Spring  Branch  was  magical,  as  always. 

The  Commission,  private  property 
owners  and  the  trout  clubs  should  be 
commended  for  maintaining  and  pre- 
serving such  a wonderful  stream.-Row 
Caimi,  Waterloo,  IL. 

Green  Wee 

Charles  R. 

Meek’s  ar- 
ticle in  the 
November/ 

December 
1998  issue, 

“My  Five  Favorite  Wet  Flies,”  was  excel- 
lent, even  though  the  specifications  for 
the  flies  were  missing.  Four  of  the  flies 
were  standards,  so  the  missing  tying 
instructions  were  no  problem. 

What  are  the  tying  instructions  for 
the  Green  Weenie?  I have  never  seen 
this  one  before  and  would  like  to  tie 
som e.-Colton  P.  Wagner,  East  Norwich,  NY. 

This  effective  pattern  is  easy  to  tie. 
Start  with  a 3X  or  4X  size  10  or  12 
long-shank  hook.  Use  chartreuse, 
green,  or  yellow  thread.  Just  wind  fine 
chartreuse  chenille  on  the  hook.  Build 
a head  of  thread. 

To  weight  the  fly,  place  15,  20,  or  25 
wraps  of  .015  lead  on  the  hook  shank. 
For  even  more  weight,  add  a beadhead. 
You  can  use  the  differently  colored 
threads  to  color-code  the  flies  accord- 
ing to  how  they’re  weighted.-Ed. 

Whitefish? 

I recently  read  an  article  on  whitefish. 
Could  your  please  tell  me  if  this  species 
was  stocked  in  Pennsylvania?  I would 
also  appreciate  any  additional  informa- 
tion you  may  have  available.  What  does 
it  eat?  Is  it  migratory?  Which  game  fish 
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does  it  compete  with,  and  how  large 
does  it  get  (growth  rate)?  Is  the 
whitefish  stocked  in  any  areas  of  the 
state?  I frequently  fish  the 
Youghiogheny  River  upstream  from 
McKeesport  and  would  like  to  know 
if  there  is  any  chance  of  my  catching 
one. -Fred  Mains,  Somerset. 

Several  species  of  whitefish  occur 
throughout  North  America.  The  two 
species  living  in  (Lake  Erie  only)  or 
near  Pennsylvania  waters  are  the  lake 
whitefish  and  the  round  whitefish. 

Lake  whitefish  occur  throughout 
Alaska  and  most  of  Canada  south 
into  New  England,  the  Great  Lakes 
basin  (including  Lake  Erie),  and  cen- 
tral Minnesota.  They  have  been  in- 
troduced in  northwestern  United 
States  (Montana,  Idaho,  and  Wash- 
ington). The  Fish  and  Boat  Commis- 
sion does  not  stock  lake  whitefish  in 
Pennsylvania.  Therefore,  there 
would  be  no  chance  of  catching  a lake 
whitefish  in  the  Youghiogheny  River. 
Lake  whitefish  are  limited  to  lakes 
and  large  rivers.  They  are  bottom 
feeders,  and  their  primary  foods  are 
amphipods  (“freshwater  shrimp”), 
mollusks,  and  insect  larvae.  They 
sometimes  feed  on  fish  eggs  and 
small  fish.  Lake  whitefish  commonly 
reach  lengths  from  18  to  31  inches 
and  weights  of  2 to  7 pounds. 

Round  whitefish  occur  in  Alaska, 
parts  of  Canada,  New  England,  and 
the  Great  Lakes  basin  (absent  from 
Lake  Erie).  The  Fish  and  Boat  Com- 
mission does  not  stock  round  white- 
fish.  Round  whitefish  can  be  found 
in  the  same  habitat  as  lake  whitefish, 
and  they  feed  on  the  same  items  as 
the  lake  whitefish.  They  can  reach  a 
length  of  about  22  inches.-Gary  A. 
Smith,  Commission  Area  8 Fisheries 
Technician. 

Satisfied  customer 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  beautiful  job  you  have  done 
with  this  magazine.  I look  forward 
to  receiving  it  for  the  rest  of  my 
days!  It’s  wonderfull-Kenneth  G. 
Davis,  Dallas,  PA. 
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Panfish  offer  some  of 
the  most  consistent,  fast 
angling  just  about 
everywhere  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

Check  out  some  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania’s 
best  places  for  sunfish, 
crappies,  yellow  perch, 
and  rock  bass. 


Bluegills 

It  takes  a special  place  to  produce 
bull  bluegills.  I regularly  fish  over  a 
dozen  farm  ponds  and  I think  that  the 
bigger  the  residing  bass,  the  smaller  the 
bluegills,  and  vice  versa.  Because  they 
are  on  private  property,  I can’t  point 
out  specific  farm  ponds  to  fish,  but 
Pennsylvania  has  a lot  of  excellent  farm- 
pond  fishing.  I suggest  you  ask  permis- 
sion from  the  landowner  and  then  take 
a kid  fishing. 


When  I want  big  bluegills  in  waters 
other  than  farm  ponds,  I hit  one  river 
impoundment,  a couple  of  Pocono 
lakes  where  they  are  all  but  ignored, 
and  one  southeastern  lake  where  the 
bluegills  break  the  rules  and  share 
space  with  good-sized  bass. 

For  a boy  from  northern  Montgom- 
ery County,  Wayne  County  seems  an 
awful  long  way  to  travel  for  bluegills. 
But  three  ponds  north  of  Honesdale 
keep  me  coming  back  for  more.  Long 
Pond  at  82  acres,  Miller  Pond  at  62 
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acres,  and  the  larger  Duck  Harbor  Pond 
at  231  acres  all  harbor  good  numbers  of 
big  bluegills.  In  the  evening  I get  into  a 
flat-bottom  boat  and  row  into  coves 
looking  for  ’gills  around  the  greenery. 

It  really  gets  wild  during  a midge  or 
mosquito  hatch.  Scratch  and  fish. 

Still  traveling  in  the  Poconos,  the 
upper  lake  of  Promised  Land  State  Park 
is  an  excellent  bluegill  fishery.  The  cove 
where  the  water  spills  out  to  flow  to 
Promised  Land’s  Lower  Lake  can  have 
incredible  bluegill  fishing.  I’ve  seen 
spring  days  when  the  trout  fishermen 
can’t  keep  their  baits  in  the  water  for  all 
the  bluegill  activity.  Also,  in  the  north- 
east corner,  Francis  Slocum  Lake,  in 
eastern  Luzerne  County,  has  good  blue- 
gill fishing.  In  fact,  both  the  spring  ’gill 
and  the  crappie  fishing  have  been  a 
pleasant  surprise  for  me  there. 

There’s  a dream  bluegill  fishery  in 
another  watershed  farther  south.  A 
couple  of  years  ago,  Commission  biolo- 
gists surveyed  Auburn  Dam  on  the 
Schuylkill  River,  and  their  nets  were  so 
full  of  big  bluegills,  their  arms  nearly 
dropped  off  from  the  work.  When  I 
want  big  bluegills  and  lots  of  them,  this 
is  where  I go.  But  on  weekends,  expect 
heavy  pleasure  boat  traffic. 

Any  number  of  the  small  to  mid-size 
lakes  in  the  southeast  have  bluegills, 
including  Marsh  Creek,  Chester 
County,  good  numbers,  decent  size; 
Ontelaunee,  Berks  County,  overpopu- 
lated and  small;  Hopewell  Lake  in 
French  Creek  State  Park,  decent  num- 
bers, decent  size;  Minsi  Lake, 
Northampton  County,  decent  numbers, 
good  size;  Lake  Warren,  Bucks  County, 
overpopulated,  generally  small; 
Antietam  Lake,  Berks  County,  decent 
numbers,  small  fish;  Leaser  Lake, 

Lehigh  County,  good  numbers,  size  get- 
ting better;  and  finally,  Blue  Marsh 
Lake,  Berks  County,  big  ’gills  and  good 
numbers  in  the  right  habitat. 

As  you  can  see,  there’s  a diversity  in 
the  size  and  number  of  bluegills 
throughout  the  region.  Lakes  get  a 
reputation  for  the  size  and  quantity  of 
fish  they  contain,  but  things  are  always 
changing. 

Redbreast  sunfish 

Hands  down,  this  is  my  favorite 
panfish.  The  redbreast’s  orange  belly 
sparkles  like  a summer  sunset,  and  they 
fight  like  they’re  on  fire.  Of  all  the 
types  of  sunfish  I catch  on  a fly  rod, 
this  one  really  belongs  to  that  special 


Eastern  PA’s  Panfish  Pleasures 


1.  Miller  Pond,  Wayne  County. 

2.  Prompton  Dam,  Wayne  County. 

3.  Duck  Harbor  Pond,  Wayne  County. 

4.  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  Wayne  and 
Pike  counties. 

5.  Long  Pond,  Wayne  County. 

6.  Little  Mud  Pond,  Pike  County. 

7.  Lackawaxen  River,  Pike  County. 

8.  Fairview  Lake,  Pike  County. 

9.  Peck’s  Pond,  Pike  County. 

10.  Promised  Land  Lakes,  Promised 
Land  State  Park,  Pike  County. 

11.  Hidden  Lake,  Monroe  County. 

12.  Minsi  Lake,  Northampton  County. 

13.  Delaware  River,  Northampton, 
Bucks  counties. 

14.  Leaser  Lake,  Lehigh  County. 

15.  Lehigh  River,  Lehigh, 

Northampton  counties. 

16.  Tohickon  Creek,  Bucks  County. 

17.  Neshaminy  Creek,  Bucks  County. 

18.  Nockamixon  Lake,  Nockamixon 
State  Park,  Bucks  County. 

19.  Lake  Warren,  Bucks  County. 

20.  Perkiomen  Creek,  Montgomery 
County. 


21.  Skippack  Creek,  Montgomery 
County. 

22.  Marsh  Creek  Lake,  Marsh  Creek 
State  Park,  Chester  County. 

23.  Memorial  Lake,  Memorial  Lake 
State  Park,  Lebanon  County. 

24.  Swatara  Creek,  Lebanon  County. 

25.  Conestoga  River,  Lancaster 
County. 

26.  Lake  Ontelaunee,  Berks  County. 

27.  Schuylkill  River,  Berks, 

Montgomery,  Philadelphia  counties. 

28.  Blue  Marsh  Lake,  Berks  County. 

29.  Antietam  Lake,  Berks  County. 

30.  Hopewell  Lake,  French  Creek  State 
Park,  Berks  County. 

31.  Auburn  Dam,  Schuylkill  County. 

32.  Beltzvi lie  Lake,  Beltzville  State  Park, 
Carbon  County. 

33.  Francis  Slocum  Lake,  Francis 
Slocum  State  Park,  Luzerne  County. 

34.  Lake  Redman,  York  County. 

35.  Lake  Williams,  York  County. 

36.  Shermans  Creek,  Perry  County. 

37.  Juniata  River,  Mifflin,  Juniata, 

Perry  counties. 
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equipment.  Because  redbreasts  are  a 
fish  of  moving  water,  you  can  fish  for 
them  just  as  you’d  fish  for  trout.  De- 
pending on  the  fish’s  mood  and  your 
tackle  preference,  they  can  be  fished 
upstream  on  dry  flies,  or  downstream 
on  nymphs  and  streamers. 

When  I have  an  hour  or  two  to  my- 
self, leaving  the  camera  and  heavy 
equipment  at  home,  I head  to 
Perkiomen  Creek  in  Montgomery 
County  and  catch  a bunch  of  reds  with 
a couple  of  simple  flies.  Between  Green 
Lane  and  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill 
River  at  Oaks,  you’ll  find  plenty  of 
places  to  pursue  these  fish. 

Also,  Neshaminy  Creek  in  Bucks 
County  and  Skippack  Creek  in  Mont- 
gomery County  have  good  redbreast 
populations.  For  Neshaminy,  look  to 
the  closed  iron  bridge  on  Dark  Hollow 
Road.  Fish  up  or  downstream  where 
pools  and  riffles  abound.  For  Skippack 
Creek,  fish  the  bridges  in  Evansburg 
State  Park. 

I’ve  also  found  good  numbers  of  red- 
breasts in  the  Schuylkill  River  from 
Port  Clinton  all  the  way  to  Philadel- 
phia. To  wade,  I like  the  area  just  above 
Hamburg  downstream  toward  Reading. 
This  area  has  good  numbers  of  small  to 
moderate-size  fish,  and  if  you’re  not 
catching  reds,  then  the  smallmouths 
should  be  active.  From  Reading  to 
Norristown,  I prefer  boat  fishing,  and 
in  the  deeper  pockets  I find  larger  reds, 
particularly  before  the  May-June  spawn. 

Other  southeastern  streams  I recom- 
mend include  Tohickon  Creek  in  Bucks 
County  from  the  Nockamixon  spillway 
down  to  the  Delaware  River,  and  just 
above  the  spot  where  the  Tohickon  en- 
ters Lake  Nockamixon. 

The  Conestoga  River  in  Lancaster 
County  is  another  fly  fishing  paradise 
for  mid-size  redbreasts,  and  I also  like 
Swatara  Creek  above  and  below 
Lickdale.  In  fact,  every  tributary  to  the 
Susquehanna  River  in  that  pocket  of 
Lancaster  and  Lebanon  counties  has 
good  redbreast  fishing. 

In  the  Poconos,  I’ve  caught  good 
numbers  of  moderate  size  fish  in  the 
Lackawaxen  River  from  Kimbles  to  the 


mouth  of  the  Delaware.  This  is  also  a 
great  place  to  fly  fish. 

In  the  early  1990s,  I had  excellent  red- 
breast (and  rock  bass)  fishing  on  the 
Juniata  River  from  Lewistown  down- 
stream to  the  Susquehanna.  But  the 
sunfish  there  have  been  in  a low  cycle 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  ever 
since  the  ice  floods  of  January  1996. 
Thankfully,  the  smallmouths  are  in 
great  shape  on  the  Juniata. 

When  it  comes  to  having  the  largest 
redbreast  sunfish  in  the  entire  eastern 
section  of  the  state,  that  award  goes  to 
the  Delaware  River  from  about  Easton 
down  to  the  tide  line  at  Trenton.  In 
surveys,  Fish  and  Boat  Commission 
biologists  have  backed  up  my  fish  find- 
ings that  the  river  holds  the  largest  red- 
breasts in  the  region. 

On  the  Mighty  Delaware,  I angle  for 
redbreasts  just  off  the  main  current. 
Unless  they’re  spawning,  you  generally 
won’t  find  them  in  slack  water. 

Crappies 

When  I get  some  time  I head  up  to 
the  Poconos  for  the  best  black  crappie 
fishing  I know  of  above  the  Mason- 
Dixon  Line.  In  the  mountains  I catch 
black  crappies  from  both  large  and 
small  lakes-everything  from  the  gargan- 
tuan Lake  Wallenpaupack  to  tiny  Little 
Mud  Pond  and  Hidden  Lake. 

For  the  thrill  of  hunting  down 
schools  of  crappies,  I work  the  boat 
docks  and  weedbeds  of  Lake 
Wallenpaupack.  But  not  all  docks  are 
created  equal.  Those  in  coves  off  the 


main  lake  and  situated  near  thick  grass 
with  water  deepening  to  about  15  feet 
are  ideal.  Even  though  you  have  to 
search  for  these  honey  holes,  crappies 
come  back  to  the  same  spots  season 
after  season,  unless  the  structure 
changes.  My  Wallenpaupack  crappie 
partner,  Chuck  Hallman,  once  located  a 
hotspot  at  the  corner  of  a dock  where 
the  shoreline  property  owners  park 
their  big  yacht.  Every  time  we  go  there 
and  cast  to  the  shadow  under  the  yacht, 
we  catch  fish.  Yet,  a couple  of  boat  slips 
away,  still  within  a good  weed  line,  we 
get  zilch.  Find  your  crappie  sites  on 
Wallenpaupack,  and  then  treasure  them 
like  good  stock. 

Another  favorite  Pocono  black  crap- 
pie spot  is  the  21-acre  Little  Mud  Pond 
in  Pike  County.  The  edges  of  Little 
Mud  are  boggy,  and  in  the  spring  the 
crappies  hug  the  shoreline,  making  for 
some  fast  fishing. 

Hidden  Lake  is  also  good  to  fish.  The 
lower  lake  at  Promised  Land  State  Park 
is  a good  one  for  black  crappies. 
Prompton  Dam  in  Wayne  County  is 
another  good  black  crappie  spot. 
Prompton  is  a long  and  lean  lake  and  is 


easy  to  fish.  I particularly  like  it  when 
the  other  lakes  are  weekend  crowded. 

In  the  southeast,  Marsh  Creek  Lake, 
in  Marsh  Creek  State  Park,  Chester 
County,  is  a great  crappie  hangout.  Of- 
ten you’ll  see  anglers  lined  up  on  the 
causeway  near  the  town  of  Eagle  catch- 
ing buckets  of  crappies.  While  fishing 
for  largemouths,  I’ve  caught  sizable 
crappies  on  crankbaits  made  for 
bucketmouths. 

Also  in  the  southeast,  Lake 
Nockamixon  in  Bucks  County  contains 
some  truly  humongous  crappies-I 
mean  fish  over  two  pounds.  The  same 
goes  for  Lake  Ontelaunee  in  Berks 
County. 

Commission  Area  6 Fisheries  Man- 
ager Mike  Kaufmann  says  that  on 
Nockamixon  white  crappies  vastly  out- 
number black  crappies,  probably  be- 
cause of  the  high  summer  water 
temperatures.  But  Kaufmann  points 
out  that  in  the  latest  crappie  study  per- 
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formed  in  1992,  28  percent  were  white 
crappies  and  72  percent  were  black 
crappies.  He  believes  these  lopsided 
results  were  probably  caused  by  the 
study  being  performed  in  parts  of  the 
lake  where  the  black  crappie  population 
may  be  heavier,  or  by  the  movement  of 
the  two  species  around  the  lake. 

Farther  west,  Memorial  Lake  in  Leba- 
non County  has  a crappie  population 
worth  Fishing.  In  York  County,  I like 
Lake  Redman  and  Lake  Williams. 


If  you  want  big  perch,  go  to  big  water. 
Beltzville  and  Wallenpaupack  are  two  of 
the  best  I know  for  the  green  bars.  Un- 
der the  right  conditions,  both  lakes  also 
have  good  ice  fishing  for  perch. 

Though  a much  smaller  waterway, 
Marsh  Creek  has  excellent  perch  fish- 
ing. I know  some  anglers  who  come 
back  season  after  season  just  for  the 
perch,  so  they  must  be  satisfied. 


A spot  I found  in  the  Poconos  with 
really  big  perch  is  Fairview  Lake.  Lo- 
cated in  Pike  County  off  Route  390, 
three  miles  east  of  Route  507,  this  195- 
acre  lake  is  cool  and  deep,  so  it’s  not 
easy  to  fish.  But  it  has  perch-big  perch. 
I’ve  had  success  row-trolling  on  Fairview 
using  a weight,  three-way  swivel,  a long 
leader,  and  a worm.  In  addition  to  big 
perch,  I’ve  gotten  huge  rock  bass,  big 
smallmouths,  and  some  good  trout 
from  this  lake.  Funny  thing,  I just 
haven’t  come  across  good  hatches  on 
Fairview  (could  have  been  my  timing), 
so  I prefer  bait  on  this  tannin  water. 

Also  in  the  Poconos,  I like  the  popu- 
lar Peck’s  Pond  for  perch  of  11  to  12 
inches  at  the  top  end.  Pecks  is  also  a 
decent  crappie  spot. 

Rock  bass 

In  streams,  rock  bass  and 
smallmouths  pretty  much  like  the  same 
habitats,  with  the  diminutive  rockies 
frequently  hugging  the  banks.  I also 
find  rock  bass  in  big  lakes,  like 
Wallenpaupack. 

Rockies  seem  to  feed  more  subsur- 
face than  surface.  I checked  my  log 
books  and  I get  more  on  nymphs, 
streamers,  and  straight-line  spinners 
than  I do  on  poppers. 

This  story  deals  with  locations  east  of 
the  Susquehanna,  but  I have  to  tell  you 
capital-based  anglers  that  portions  of 


Shermans  Creek  is  loaded  with  rock  bass. 
A friend  and  I were  catching  so  many  one 
afternoon  last  summer,  we  rigged  our  fly 
rods  with  two  nymphs  apiece  and  were 
getting  them  two  at  a time. 

In  the  southeast,  the  Perkiomen, 
Tohickon,  and  Skippack  are  all  fired-up 
with  red-eyed  rockies.  The  Schuylkill  and 
Delaware  have  their  share,  as  does  the 


Lackawaxen  in  the  Poconos.  Those  red- 
breast streams  I noted  in  the  Lancaster- 
Lebanon  area  also  have  solid  rock  bass 
populations. 

There  is  something  I should  say 
about  rock  bass.  When  the  small- 
stream  smallmouths  and  redbreasts 
have  slowed  in  the  late  fall  with  water 
temps  in  the  low  50s,  the  rockies  will 
still  hit  spinners  and  streamers. 

Panfish  provide  some  of  the  most 
consistent,  action-filled  angling  you’ll 
find  anywhere.  A few  are  good  to  keep 
for  the  kitchen,  but  don’t  over  do  it. 
Also,  maintaining  their  natural  habitat 
is  just  as  important  as  nurturing  a wild 
trout  stream.  And  perhaps,  instead  of 
calling  them  “panfish,”  they  should  be 
called  “funfish.”0 
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Allegheny 

by  Mike  Bleech 

If  you  want  to  catch  big 
brown  trout  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  one  stretch  of 
water  stands  out-the 
Allegheny  River  between 
Kinzua  Dam  and  the  city  of 
Warren.  It  probably  gives 
up  more  brown  trout 
exceeding  20  inches  in 
length  than  every  other 
Pennsylvania  stream  west  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountains 
combined.  Though  the 
Allegheny  is  not  likely  to 
produce  record  trout,  it 
might  be  a Pennsylvania 
angler’s  best  opportunity  to 
catch  a brown  trout  in  the 
6-pound  to  8-pound  class. 


Ample  access  adds  to  the  appeal  of 
the  Allegheny.  Though  parts  of  this 
stretch  are  bordered  by  private  prop- 
erty, there  is  adequate  public  access  to 
get  anglers  close  to  all  of  the  better 
trout  fishing  stretches.  The  immediate 
tailwaters,  a ’/C-mile  stretch  from 
Kinzua  Dam  to  Dixon  Island,  is  owned 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
The  south  bank  of  the  tailwaters,  adja- 
cent to  Route  59,  is  an  improved  area 
with  paved  parking,  restrooms,  paths  to 
the  river,  and  a boat  launch  ramp  suit- 
able for  small  trailers.  On  the  north 
bank,  anglers  can  park  at  the  Allegheny 
National  Fish  Hatchery  during  the  day, 
but  must  park  in  a small  parking  lot  by 
a gate  about  a quarter-mile  below  the 
dam  at  other  times.  This  area  is  acces- 
sible via  Hemlock  Road,  which  begins 


in  Warren  at  the  north  end  of  the  Route 
6 bridge. 

Before  1998,  special  trout  fishing 
regulations  applied  only  to  that  section 
of  the  river  from  Kinzua  Dam  to  the 
head  of  Dixon  Island.  Trout  fishing 
was  allowed  year-round,  with  a daily 
creel  limit  of  three  trout  meeting  the 
statewide  size  limit. 

Beginning  in  1998,  the  river  from 
Kinzua  Dam  downstream  to  the  mouth 
of  Conewango  Creek,  in  Warren,  be- 
came Trophy  Trout  water.  Trout  fish- 
ing is  allowed  year-round.  However, 
trout  may  be  kept  only  from  8:00  a.m. 
on  the  opening  morning  of  the  regular 
trout  season  until  midnight  Labor  Day. 
During  this  period,  an  angler  may  keep 
two  trout,  which  must  be  at  least  14 
inches  in  length.  During  the  remainder 


of  the  year,  no  trout  may  be  killed. 

Between  Kinzua  Dam  and  Warren, 
the  Allegheny  River  is  a series  or  riffles 
and  pools  over  a gravel/boulder  bot- 
tom. Even  the  pools  have  enough  cur- 
rent so  that  the  stretch  can  easily  be 
float-fished  in  less  than  a day.  The 
riffles  pass  around  and  through  seven 
major  islands,  or  groups  of  islands,  in 
about  8 !/ 2 miles  between  the  dam  and 
the  Conewango.  Most  of  the  better 
trout  fishing  is  alongside  these  islands, 
though  a disproportionate  number  of 
the  largest  brown  trout  are  caught  in 
the  pools. 

The  valley  is  steep  and  narrow.  Ex- 
cept for  a few  clusters  of  camps  and 
homes,  the  scenery  is  dominated  by 
heavy  forest-northern  hardwoods  on 
the  slopes,  with  many  sycamores  and 
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silver  maples  on  the  bottomland.  Rich, 
green  hemlocks  dominate  some  of  the 
steep  banks  along  the  south  bank.  Bald 
eagles  can  sometimes  be  seen  soaring 
over  the  river,  or  perched  on  the  sy- 
camores. By  mid-spring,  you  may  see 
whitetail  does  with  their  newborn 
fawns  on  the  islands.  Does  seem  to  like 
the  solitude  of  the  lush  islands  to  bear 
their  young.  You  will  also  share  the 
river  with  mink,  raccoons,  Canada 
geese,  common  mergansers,  mallards 
and  wood  ducks. 

A visit  to  this  section  of  the  Allegh- 
eny is  a pleasure  even  if  you  do  not 
catch  trout,  but  you  probably  will 
catch  them. 

Good  trout  fishing  does  not  end 
where  the  Conewango  joins  the  Allegh- 
eny. It  continues  to  a lessening  degree 


at  least  as  far  downstream  as  Tidioute, 

30  miles  below  Kinzua  Dam.  This  area 
is  not  covered  by  special  regulations. 

Trout  fishing  can  be  good  any  time  of 
the  year  in  these  areas  of  the  Allegheny. 
Peak  fishing  generally  occurs  during 
mid-spring  to  late  spring,  and  during 
fall.  But  there  is  a lot  of  overlap  be- 
tween peak  and  non-peak  periods.  Fish- 
ing during  non-peak  periods  can  be 
better  than  during  the  peaks.  On  a 
short-term  basis,  fishing  can  be  affected 
by  weather  and  other  factors.  Insect 
hatches  can  inspire  fly  fishermen.  Rain 
often  gets  brown  trout  in  a feeding 
mood.  When  the  moon  is  full,  try  fish- 
ing at  night  or  during  midday. 

Last  year,  fishing  was  hurt  by  a tre- 
mendous forage  population,  which  was 
brought  about  by  several  factors.  First, 


This  1 7-inch,  2-pound  brown  trout 
was  caught  at  the  end  of  May  a few 
hundred  yards  below  Kinzua  Dam 
on  a 4-inch  minnow-imitating  lure. 
Trout  fishing  can  be  good  any  time 
of  the  year  in  this  area  of  the 
Allegheny  River.  Peak  fishing 
generally  occurs  during  mid-spring 
to  late  spring,  and  during  fall. 


a huge  number  of  shiners  got  into  the 
river  through  the  gates  of  Kinzua  Dam. 
Then,  conditions  were  favorable  for 
spawning  during  spring.  And  because 
there  was  no  heavy  water  flow,  the 
small  fish  remained  in  the  Allegheny 
through  the  summer.  Trout  fishing 
had  been  good  during  early  spring,  but 
when  the  shiners  appeared,  fishing 
became  very  tough. 

But  there  is  a silver  lining  to  that 
cloud.  Those  outstanding  feeding  con- 
ditions last  year  should  mean  more  and 
larger-than-normal  trout  this  year. 
Trout  caught  last  summer  and  fall 
tended  to  be  very  fat  for  river  fish.  And 
because  fishing  was  difficult,  more 
trout  should  have  survived.  This  might 
yield  an  exceptional  year  of  fishing  dur- 
ing 1999,  with  abundant  trout  in  the 
16-inch  to  18-inch  class  and  more  than 
usual  over  six  pounds. 

The  first  peak  of  the  year  is  during 
May  and  June.  This  is  the  best  time  for 
fly  fishing,  a time  when  there  are  great 
insect  hatches.  Instead  of  matching  the 
hatches  on  the  surface,  try  nymphs  and 
wet  flies.  Some  reliable,  general-pur- 
pose wet  patterns  are  the  Brown  Hackle, 
Picket  Pin,  and  Woolly  Bugger. 

Water  flow  is  critical  to  fly  fishing. 
The  best  fly  fishing  occurs  while  the 
outflow  from  Kinzua  Dam  is  no  higher 
than  1,200  cfs  (cubic  feet  per  second). 
Any  more  flow  makes  wading  difficult. 
Wading  is  not  allowed  between  the  dam 
and  Dixon  Island. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  fly  fishing 
method  for  trophy  trout  is  float  fishing 
with  streamers.  This  strategy  covers  a 
lot  of  water  with  one  of  the  two  foods 
big  brown  trout  seek-small  fish.  Many 
small  fish  including  emerald  shiners 
are  swept  through  the  gates  of  Kinzua 
Dam.  Many  are  stunned,  and  they 
wiggle  helplessly  as  they  drift 
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downriver.  Work  the  streamer  perpen- 
dicular to  the  sides  of  the  boat  in  short, 
sharp  movements. 

The  other  principle  food  of  Allegheny 
River  browns  is  crayfish.  The  belly  of  a 
two-foot  brown  might  hold  a few  dozen 
crayfish.  But  imitating  crayfish  can  be 
done  much  more  effectively  with  spin- 
ning gear  than  with  fly  fishing  tackle. 

A 9-foot,  5-weight  rod  is  perfect  for 
most  Allegheny  River  fly  fishing.  For 
large  streamers,  try  a 9-foot,  7-weight, 
which,  of  course,  means  a 9-foot,  6- 
weight  fly  rod  is  ideal  for  this  stretch  of 
the  river. 

Light  spinning  tackle  is  probably  the 
best  choice  for  big  browns.  A longer 
rod,  at  least  7 feet,  with  light  power 
suited  for  4-pound-  to  6-pound-test  line 
is  perfect.  The  longer  limber  rod  makes 
it  easier  to  handle  big,  spirited  trout  on 
the  light  line.  The  line  should  be  top 
quality  and  low  visibility,  either  clear  or 
green.  The  reel  should  have  a smooth 
drag.  Keep  that  drag  set  a bit  on  the 
light  side.  Strikes  are  often  violent. 

Spinning  techniques  are  more  likely 
to  appeal  to  larger  brown  trout  than  fly 
fishing.  This  can  be  noted  in  the  rela- 
tive number  of  rainbow  trout  in  the 
catch  of  fly  fishermen  and  spin  fisher- 
men. Fly  fishing  results  in  far  more 
rainbow  trout  than  spin  fishing  with 
artificial  lures.  Spin  fishing  with  bait 
such  as  salmon  eggs  or  even  corn  will 
also  produce  a fair  number  of  rainbows. 
But  cast  spoons,  minnow  lures,  or  jigs, 
and  the  catch  will  be  mostly  browns, 
perhaps  by  a ratio  of  20:1. 

A few  brook  trout  also  are  caught  by 
Allegheny  River  anglers.  Brookies  are 
not  stocked  into  the  river  below  the 
dam,  so  they  are  either 
wild  or  hatchery  fish 
from  the  tributaries.  But 
attesting  to  the  excellent 
growth  rate  in  the  river, 
they  average  consider- 
ably larger  than  brookies 
caught  directly  from  the 
tributaries,  often  exceed- 
ing the  14-inch  mini- 
mum river  creel  size. 

That  is  truly  exceptional 
for  wild  Pennsylvania 
brook  trout. 

You  might  occasion- 
ally catch  big  brown 
trout  on  dry  flies  or  wet 
flies,  but  you  will  do  far 
better  using  something 
that  represents  more  of  a 


One  effective  fly  fishing  method  for 
trophy  trout  is  float  fishing  with 
streamers.  This  strategy  covers  a lot  of 
water  with  one  of  the  two  foods  big 
brown  trout  seek-small  fish.  Work  the 
streamer  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of 
the  boat  in  short,  sharp  movements. 

mouthful  for  big  trout.  Use  lures  that 
imitate  minnows  or  crayfish.  Or  use 
live  minnows  or  live  crayfish. 

Minnow  lures  are  effective  year- 
round.  Use  natural  colors  anytime,  and 
especially  during  summer.  Loud  colors 
including  chartreuse  and  bright  red 
might  get  better  results  during  early 
spring  to  mid-spring,  and  fall.  Save  the 
micro  lures  for  other  waters.  For  big 
browns,  use  minnow  lures  that  are  4 to  6 
inches  long.  Big  browns  are  frequently 
caught  here  on  7-inch  musky  lures. 


Cast  minnow  lures  out  perpendicular 
to  the  sides  of  the  boat  as  you  drift  the 
riffles  and  slicks  alongside  the  islands. 
This  gives  trout  a broadside  view  of  the 
lures.  Retrieve  with  a series  of  short 
jerks,  or  twitches,  as  if  the  lure  were  a 
stunned  minnow.  When  water  and 
light  conditions  are  suitable,  you  will 
see  all  of  the  action  with  this  method. 
Some  days  you  might  see  a few  dozen 
trout  swing  toward  your  lure,  but  only 
one  or  two  actually  touch  the  lure. 

That  can  be  very  frustrating,  yet  at  the 
same  time,  exciting. 

Be  aware  of  subtle  differences  in  the 
depths  to  which  your  minnow  lures 
dive  using  this  jerk  retrieve.  Use  the 
shallow  runners  when  the  dam  outflow 
is  less  than  about  1,500  cfs.  Add  weight 
to  lures  when  the  outflow  rises  above 
3,000  cfs.  It  is  especially  important  to 
get  lures  close  to  the  bottom  when  the 
water  temperature  is  less  than  about  50 
degrees.  The  lure  should  occasionally 
tick  rocks.  In  warmer  water,  aggressive 
trout  might  rise  through  several  feet  of 
water  to  attack  a lure. 

Brown  trout  in  pools  are  susceptible 
to  crankbaits  that  dig  bottom  like  cray- 
fish. Unlike  minnow  lures,  these 
should  be  small,  no  more  than  about  2 
inches,  excluding  the  lip.  Natural  cray- 
fish color  patterns  are  usually  best, 
though  chartreuse  sometimes  gets  the 
job  done  during  spring  or  fall.  Browns 
caught  by  this  method  are  usually  large. 

Leadhead  jigs  are  very  effective  in 
deeper  water.  Try  them  in  the  deeper 
troughs  of  the  riffles,  at  the  bases  of 
riffles,  and  in  the  pools.  Start  with 
white  bucktails  or  plastic  bodies  on  l/$- 
ounce  jigheads.  This  is  enough  weight 
to  get  you  into  the 
deepest  holes.  An- 
glers in  the  tailwaters 
who  must  fish  from 
shore  often  use 
heavier  jig  heads  to 
make  longer  casts, 
and  to  fish  in  the  tur- 
bulence just  below 
the  gates  of  the  dam. 
Multi-colored  jig 
bodies  that  imitate 
shiners,  especially 
those  that  incorpo- 
rate some  flash,  can 
be  very  effective,  espe- 
cially when  trout  are 
tired  of  looking  at 
plain  white  jigs. 


Minnow  lures  are  effective  year-round.  Use  natural  colors  anytime,  and  especially 
during  summer.  Loud  colors  including  chartreuse  and  bright  red  might  get  better 
results  during  early  spring  to  mid-spring,  and  fall.  Save  the  micro  lures  for  other 
waters.  For  big  browns,  use  minnow  lures  that  are  4 to  6 inches  long. 
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The  trick  to  fishing  jigs  effectively  is 
learning  to  manipulate  the  rod  tip  and 
to  reel  in  line  just  enough  to  keep  the 
jig  ticking  along  the  bottom.  Jigs  are  at 
their  best  when  trout  are  not  willing  to 
rise  to  feed.  But  a jig  drifting  virtually 
into  their  mouths  may  be  too  much 
temptation  to  resist. 

Spoons  are  probably  not  as  popular 
as  they  should  be  in  the  Allegheny 
River.  These  versatile  lures  can  reach 
trout  no  matter  where  they  are.  They 
can  be  fluttered  through  the  riffles,  or 
allowed  to  sink  into  the  deepest  parts  of 
the  pools.  In  the  tailwaters,  heavy  cast- 
ing spoons  can  reach  almost  anywhere, 
even  farther  than  leadhead  jigs. 

Spoons  should  flutter,  not  spin,  dur- 
ing the  retrieve.  The  usual  spoon  fish- 
ing method  in  rivers  is  to  cast  slightly 
upstream,  about  10  degrees  above  per- 
pendicular to  the  current,  retrieve 
enough  line  as  the  spoon  swings  past  to 
keep  the  lure  off  the  bottom,  and  then 
just  keep  the  line  tight  while  the  spoon 
swings  below  your  position.  Raising  or 
lowering  the  rod  tip  should  help  to 
keep  the  spoon  off  the  bottom. 

Just  about  any  spoon  color  should 
attract  trout.  Some  proven  patterns  are 
silver/blue,  silver/ green,  gold/orange, 
and  gold/red.  The  latter  two  seem  most 
effective  during  fall  for  brown  or  rain- 
bow trout,  and  any  time  for  brook 
trout.  Spoons  as  long  as  5 inches  will 
catch  trout.  During  summer,  try  a 
spoon  about  1 inches  long  for  a lot 
of  action. 


Angler  Jim  Cray  shows 
the  nice  rainbow  trout  he 
caught  on  a minnow  lure. 
Some  days  you  might  see 
a few  dozen  trout  swing 
toward  your  lure  as  you 
retrieve,  but  only  one  or 
two  actually  touch  the 
lure.  That  can  be  very 
frustrating,  yet  at  the 
same  time,  exciting. 


Most  baits  that  catch  trout  anywhere 
else  will  catch  trout  from  the  Allegheny 
River.  Lively  shiners  are  excellent  year- 
round.  During  summer,  drift 
nightcrawlers  for  brown  trout.  Smaller 
baits  including  red  worms,  salmon 
eggs,  and  corn  will  get  a lot  of  action 
during  summer  from  smaller  trout. 

And  by  that  I do  not  mean  small  trout- 
just  that  you  will  catch  more  trout  less 
than  18  inches  in  length  than  you 
would  by  using  larger  baits,  and  you 
will  catch  far  more  rainbow  trout. 

Stringing  minnows  has  been  popular 
in  the  immediate  tailwaters  since  the 
dam  was  built.  Tie  a loop  at  the  end  of 
the  line,  use  a bait  needle  to  insert  the 
line  into  the  mouth  of  a minnow  and 
out  the  vent,  then  attach  a treble  hook 
and  insert  one  point  of  the  treble  into 
the  minnow  between  the  vent  and  the 
tail.  This  method  allows  longer  casts 
than  live  minnows  hooked  through  the 
lips.  And  because  the  hook  is  near  the 
rear  of  the  minnow,  you  can  set  the 


hook  as  soon  as  you  feel  a strike,  a huge 
advantage  in  the  swirling  water  just  be- 
low the  dam  gates. 

A method  that  is  not  commonly  used 
at  the  Allegheny,  but  which  is  very  effec- 
tive, is  drifting  baits  beneath  floats. 

The  beauty  of  this  method  is  that  you 
avoid  snags,  and  you  can  easily  detect 
hits.  Use  very  small  floats,  just  big 
enough  so  you  can  see  them  through- 
out the  drift. 

The  trophy  trout  section  of  the  Al- 
legheny River  is  not  the  best  place  for 
novice  trout  anglers.  But  for  anglers 
who  are  ready  to  move  to  a higher  level 
of  trout  fishing,  to  fish  for  bigger, 
wilder  trout,  the  Allegheny  is  one  of  the 
most  exciting  trout  fisheries  in  the  east- 
ern U.S.  For  local  information,  contact: 
Allegheny  National  Forest  Vacation  Re- 
gion, 315  Second  Avenue,  Warren,  PA 
16365.  For  information  about  the  out- 
flow from  Kinzua  Dam,  phone:  814- 
726-0164.  C 
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o ne  of  the  most  important  groups  of  Pennsylvania  fishes  is  the 
family  Centrarchidae,  the  sunfishes.  Many  new  anglers  have  cut 
their  teeth  on  bluegills,  pumkinseeds,  redbreasts,  and  rockies. 
Panfishers  are  legion  and  loyal,  forsaking  the  first  day  of  trout 
season  for  a crack  at  some  big  ’gills,  and  steadfastly  defending 
their  quarry's  table  qualities  as  second  to  none.  This  family  also 
boasts  two  of  our  most  popular  sportfishes,  the  largemouth  and 
smallmouth  bass,  as  well  as  both  species  of  crappies. 
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But  Centrarchidae  also  counts  among  its  members  six  rare 
or  obscure  sunnies  that  are  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  by  Keystone 
State  anglers.  These  fishes  are  shy.  They  prefer  weedy  and 
woody  backwaters,  ponds,  and  pools.  Four  are  native  to  the 
Delaware  River  drainage  (one  of  these  fishes  also  occupies  the 
Susquehanna  system),  and  the  other  two  enter  the  state  from 
the  west. 

Three  of  these  species,  the  banded,  blackbanded,  and 
bluespotted  sunfishes,  belong  to  the  genus  Enneacanthus.  Al- 
though small,  never  reaching  four  inches  in  length,  they  are 
among  the  showiest  of  the  group.  Adult  males,  especially 
during  the  breeding  season,  can  dazzle  the  eye  with  bands, 
spots,  and  flecks.  The  blackbanded  displays  vertical  black 
stripes  that  provide  a striking  contrast  to  its  silvery  back- 
ground. It  superficially  resembles  an  angelfish. 

The  banded  sunfish  sports  iridescent  flecks  and  crescents 
of  yellow,  green,  and  blue  over  an  olive  background.  These 
marks  often  extend  all  the  way  to  the  tip  of  each  fin  ray,  re- 
sembling droplets  of  dew  on  a spider  web. 

These  three  sunfishes  prefer  low-gradient,  clear,  quiet  wa- 
ters with  a bottom  of  mud,  muck,  decaying  vegetation,  sand, 
or  gravel.  Ideal  habitat  presents  a dense  growth  of  aquatic 
plants,  such  as  pondweeds  and  spatterdock.  Dr.  C.C.  Abbott, 
a physician  who  investigated  the  streams  and  marshes  of  the 
lower  Delaware  Valley  during  the  late  1800s,  made  some  inter- 
esting observations  concerning  Enneacanthus  habitat.  He 
stated  that  “In  such  localities,  where  often  the  weeds  grow  so 
luxuriantly  that  a scoop-net  cannot  be  drawn,  I have  found 
that  hundreds  of  these  fishes  were  passing  what  I think  must 
have  been  a most  monotonous  existence.  In  some  places  loco- 
motion must  be  rather  a scramble  among  the  water  weeds, 
than  a comforable  swim.” 


These  sunnies  seldom  stray  from  their  watery  jungles,  and 
are  content  to  pluck  small  invertebrates  from  vegetation,  the 
bottom,  and  the  surface.  Foremost  on  the  menu  are  midge 
larvae,  daphnia,  scuds,  and  aquatic  beetles.  Abbott  observed 
three  banded  sunfish  kill  a crayfish  that  had  just  cast  its  shell, 
and  noted  that  “One  by  one  the  limbs  of  the  crustacean  were 
torn  off,  and  portions  of  them  devoured  by  the  fish  in  full 
view  of  the  tortured  victim.” 

These  colorful  lightweights  contrast  markedly  with  a larger 
weed-dweller  that  often  occupies  the  same  lowland  habitat, 
the  mud  sunfish.  Although  shy,  sedentary,  and  nocturnal,  its 
name  is  truly  “mud”  among  its  prey  victims.  Any  animal  half 
its  size  or  less  is  a potential  meal  for  this  voracious  predator. 
One  aquarist  observed  a 2 '/’-inch  mud  sunfish  eat  a 1 '/2-inch 
darter  whole,  and  a four-inch  specimen  devoured  a 1 '/2-inch 
fish  and  a 2 '/2-inch  salamander  within  20  minutes  of  each 
other.  In  the  wild  its  fare  consists  primarily  of  small  crusta- 
ceans, particularly  amphidpods,  and  insects,  along  with  an 
occasional  fish. 

This  species  is  somewhat  bass-like  in  shape  and  reaches 
eight  inches  in  length.  Its  background  color  is  a muted  green 
or  brown,  and  is  accented  with  several  dark  horizontal  stripes 
that  run  the  length  of  the  body.  This  scheme  provides  excel- 
lent camouflage  in  a muddy,  murky  world  littered  with  decay- 
ing soft  vegetation,  sticks,  branches,  and  stumps. 

The  two  western  Pennsylvania  species,  the  warmouth  and 
longear  sunfish,  still  survive  in  the  Ohio  River  drainage  por- 
tion of  the  state.  The  warmouth’s  olive  ground  color  is  over- 
lain  with  dark-brown  mottlings  or  chain-like  bars  on  the  sides 
and  back,  and  a purplish  sheen  overall  is  sometimes  present. 
Because  of  its  relatively  large  size,  up  to  a foot  in  length,  the 
adult  warmouth  has  little  difficulty  catching  smaller  fish  and 
crayfish,  the  mainstays  of  its  diet. 
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In  states  where  it  is  common, 
the  warmouth  is  sometimes  taken 
by  anglers.  It  strikes  a wide  variety 
of  lures,  flies,  and  natural  baits. 

The  longear  is  also  somewhat 
of  a popular  target  of  fishermen 
in  some  other  states,  where  it  is 
sought  with  ultralight  tackle  in 
smaller  waterways.  It  attains 
lengths  of  nine  inches  on  rare 
occasions,  but  generally  does  not 
exceed  seven. 

The  longear  is  superficially  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
more  familiar  pumpkinseed  and  redbreast  sunfish.  Its  orange 
flecks  and  vermiculations  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  “seed,”  and  its  long  ear  flap  is  a character  it  shares  with 
the  redbreast.  A combination  of  these  markings,  along  with 
others  of  electric  blue,  and  a fiery  orange  belly,  make  the  male 
a brilliant  fish  during  spawning  season. 

It  is  a midwestern  species,  with  the  eastern  edge  of  its  range 
just  entering  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  It  has  been  introduced  into 
waterways  outside  this  native  range.  In  this  state,  it  has  been 
taken  from  Edinboro  Lake,  the  Kiskiminetas,  Ohio,  and 
Shenango  rivers,  and  possibly  a few  other  waters,  but  most 
records  are  old.  The  redbreast,  with  which  it  could  be  con- 
fused, does  not  occur  in  the  Ohio  drainage. 

The  warmouth  is  broadly  distributed  in  the  eastern  United 
States  from  Pennsylvania  to  Wisconsin,  and  south  to  Texas 
and  Florida,  but  appears  to  be  native  in  the  Keystone  State 
only  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Ohio  River  drainage.  It  has 
been  captured  in  weedy  glacial  lakes  in  Erie  County,  and  in 
sluggish  portions  of  streams  in  Greene  and  Mercer  counties, 
but  only  in  small  numbers. 

The  banded,  blackbanded,  and  mud  sunfish  populate  the 
Atlantic  Coastal  Plain,  and  seldom  stray  above  the  fall  line.  In 
Pennsylvania,  only  two  records  for  the  mud  sunfish  exist,  one 
each  in  Bucks  and  Chester  counties,  and  both  predate  1900. 
The  blackbanded  was  first  captured  near  Bristol,  Bucks 
County,  in  1860,  and  was  last  seen  in  the  state  in  1920.  The 
banded  was  evidently  the  most  common  of  these  Coastal 
Plain  confinees,  and  was  taken  in  Delaware  County  as  re- 
cently as  1977.  If  it  exists  in  Pennsylvania  today,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly scarce. 

The  bluespotted  sunfish  has  been  much  more  successful 
than  its  counterparts.  It  still  occurs  in  fair  numbers  in  some 
lower  Delaware  Valley  streams,  but  has  also  survived  in  the 
Poconos  and  the  Piedmont,  and  it  is  scattered  into  the 
Susquehanna  drainage  as  far  west  as  Centre  County. 

The  Coastal  Plain  in  Pennsylvania  is  confined  to  a narrow 
strip  along  the  Delaware  from  the  state  line  up  to  Scudder’s 
Falls,  near  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  a short  distance  up  sev- 
eral tributaries.  The  entire  area  is  tidewater,  with  a tidal 
change  of  nearly  six  feet.  Before  European  settlement,  the 
shores  of  the  then-meandering  river  channel  supported  exten- 
sive intertidal  marshes. 

Today  the  marshes  are  smothered  with  fill,  and  the  shoreline 
of  the  dredged  and  channelized  river  bristles  with  cranes, 
stacks,  tanks,  docks,  and  ships.  Sewage  treatment  plants,  in- 
dustrial and  urban  discharges  and  runoff,  and  siltation,  com- 
bine to  limit  water  quality  improvement  in  the  region.  Where 
before  the  tidal  creeks  were  clear  and  dominated  by  submerged 


vegetation,  they  are  now  turbid 
nearly  all  the  time.  Marshy  emer- 
gent vegetation  along  the  shore- 
lines still  exists,  but  these  plants 
are  completely  above  the  water- 
line at  lower  tide  levels,  exposing 
fish  inhabiting  this  zone  to  a cov- 
erless, silty  bottom  each  time  the 
water  goes  out. 

On  the  western  front,  a num- 
ber of  the  glacial  lakes  have  been 
degraded  by  the  effects  of  hu- 
man habitation  around  their  shoreline.  Increased  nutrient 
and  pollutant  runoff  from  lawn  care,  agriculture,  and  light 
industry,  older  leaking  and  leaching  septic  systems,  dredging 
for  docks,  and  on  some,  increases  in  water  levels  by  dams, 
have  all  changed  the  original  complexion  of  these  Ice  Age 
remnants. 

The  Kiski  was  so  severely  affected  by  pollution  from  coal 
mining  that,  in  1909,  Dr.  Arnold  Ortmann,  an  aquatic  scien- 
tist at  the  Carnegie  Museum,  wrote  “the  Kiskiminetas  River, 
at  its  point  of  union  with  the  Allegheny,  is  in  a fearful  condi- 
tion.” He  continued,  “In  fact,  we  may  say,  that  in  almost  all 
of  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Kiskiminetas  freshwater  life  is 
extinct.” 

The  record  for  the  longear  sunfish  from  the  Kiski  was  ob- 
tained by  Cope  in  the  late  1800s.  There  were  few  fish  surveys 
conducted  in  western  Pennsylvania  during  the  19th  and  early 
20th  centuries,  and  this  record  belies  a much  wider  distribu- 
tion. This  is  true  for  other  species  as  well,  where  a few  iso- 
lated records  counties  apart  may  reveal  a former  large  and 
continuously  occupied  area. 

The  decreases  in  populations  and  distributions  of  these 
sunnies  are  symptomatic  of  a serious  problem  in  the  state. 

We  are  losing  much  of  our  fish  fauna.  According  to  Andrew 
Shiels,  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  Nongame  and  Endangered 
Species  Unit  Leader,  some  40  percent  of  our  native  fishes  are 
in  trouble,  and  others  have  already  been  extirpated  from  our 
waters.  As  a result  of  a project  conducted  by  Penn  State  Uni- 
versity that  examined  nearly  all  known  records  for 
Pennsylvania’s  fishes,  and  ranked  each  species’  status,  the 
Commission  is  proposing  the  listing  of  at  least  54  fishes  as 
endangered,  threatened,  or  candidate  species.  This  project 
was  funded  by  the  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund  through 
the  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

Three  sunfishes,  the  longear,  banded,  and  warmouth,  ap- 
pear on  the  list,  and  all  are  proposed  for  endangered  status. 
The  blackbanded  and  mud  sunfishes,  unfortunately,  are  al- 
ready extirpated  from  the  state.  The  bluespotted  still  appears 
to  be  present  in  great  enough  numbers  to  preclude  listing  at 
present,  although  it,  too,  has  suffered  considerable  losses. 

Shiels  is  hopeful  that  this  listing  effort  will  have  a positive 
educational  effect  on  state  residents.  Many  people  don’t  real- 
ize that  Pennsylvania  harbors  a diverse  assemblage  of  non- 
game fishes,  or  that  many  are  in  serious  decline.  Drawing 
attention  to  the  problem  may  increase  the  public’s  commit- 
ment to  conserve  these  species,  protect  watersheds,  and  main- 
tain important  nongame  programs. 

Whether  we  ever  see  these  most  reclusive  sunfishes  or  not, 
its  gratifying  to  know  that  those  that  remain  are  an  important 
part  of  our  natural  heritage.O 
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Rivers  Conservation  and 
Fly  Fishing  Youth  Camp 


by  Bill  Porter 


It  was  Friday,  June  26, 1998,  and  32 
young  people  were  saying  their  fare- 
wells as  another  session  of  the  Rivers 
Conservation  and  Fly  Fishing  Youth 
Camp  came  to  a close  at  the  Allenberry 
on  the  Yellow  Breeches  Creek,  Cumber- 
land County. 

The  planning  for  the  1999  version  of 
the  camp  is  well  underway  for  a return 
to  the  same  site  on  June  20-25,  1999. 

“We  are  emphasizing  conservation  of 
the  coldwater  resources,  their  flora  and 
fauna,  and  the  proper  multi-use  of 
Pennsylvania’s  coldwater  resources,” 
said  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commissioner 
Enoch  S.  “Inky”  Moore  Jr.,  co-founder 
of  the  school  with  the  late  Dr. 

Jack  Beck. 

The  Cumberland  Valley 
Chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited 
hosts  the  youth  camp  under  the 
approval  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Council  of  Trout  Unlimited. 

“A  structured  curriculum, 
centering  on  stream  steward- 
ship, is  presented,  using  Trout 
Stream  Therapy,  by  Robert  L. 

Hunt,  Wisconsin,  as  the  text- 
book for  the  course,”  Moore  said. 

Samples  of  the  daily  schedule  show 
the  emphasis  on  serious  technical  con- 
cerns of  the  conservation  camp,  as 
adapted  by  experts  for  the  youthful 
students. 

Monday:  Ecology-Mike  Klimkos, 
Trout  Stream  Therapy- Robert  Hunt;  en- 
tomology of  a trout  stream,  Dr.  James 
Gilford;  live  aquatic  insect  seminar,  Bob 
Schott  and  Mike  Klimkos;  concepts  of 
ecology,  several  staffers’  views  on  ecol- 
ogy,  hydrology  and  stream  formation 
with  Dr.  Richenderfer;  ecological  effects 
on  water  pollution,  Bob  Schott;  wader 
survival,  Dan  Martin,  PA  Fish  & Boat 
Commission. 

Tuesday:  Reading  the  water, 
Catherine  Tucker,  and  field  work  on 
Big  Spring  Creek,  south  of  Newville. 

Wednesday:  Reptiles  and  amphib- 
ians, Andrew  Shiels,  PA  Fish  & Boat 
Commission;  trout  behavior,  Dr.  Robert 
Behnke;  wetlands,  Ed  Perry;  acid  depo- 
sition and  other  forms  of  pollution, 
John  Arway,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 


sion; and  additional  field  work  on  the 
Big  Spring  in  the  afternoon. 

Thursday:  Electrofishing  demon- 
stration, Larryjackson,  PA  Fish  & Boat 
Commission;  stream  fencing  and  its 
benefits,  Mark  Dubin;  stream  corridor 
protection  and  development,  Mark 
Gutshall;  the  Chesepeake  Bay  and  its 
problems,  Jennifer  Bartos;  and  after- 
noon work  on  the  Big  Spring. 

Friday:  Politics  of  conservation  and 
conservation  associations,  John 
Broujos;  comments,  Vern  Ross,  the 
Governor’s  Sportsmen’s  Advisor,  and 
Pete  Colangelo,  Executive  Director,  PA 
Fish  and  Boat  Commission. 


“Our  program  is  augmented  with  a 
variety  of  lectures  and  demonstrations 
and  hands-on  activities  to  maintain  a 
balance  for  our  young  students,”  said 
Commissioner  Moore. 

Early  morning  and  late  afternoons, 
students  fly-fished  in  the  special  regula- 
tions area  of  the  Yellow  Breeches  at  the 
Allenberry.  Guiding  the  youthful  cast- 
ers were  expert  mentors.  Sprinkled 
through  the  week’s  classes  were  fly  ty- 
ing and  tackle  selection  and  care,  and 
hands-on  casting  training  on  the  lawn 
and  in  the  stream,  monitored  by  a host 
of  experts  in  the  art  of  fly  fishing. 

Angling  literature,  its  history  and 
recent  quality,  and  angling  art  were  two 
additional  fishing-related  programs. 
And  the  appearance  of  “Ye  Olde  Colo- 
nial Angler”  was  a special  highlight  of 
the  week’s  program. 

Physically,  the  camp  was  of  premium 
quality.  The  Yellow  Breeches  Creek,  it- 
self, lies  in  a scenic,  historic  section  of 
Cumberland  County.  The  immediate 
section  of  the  Allenberry  is  a special  Fish 


& Boat  Commission-regulated  area  that 
has  lent  itself  to  the  theme  of  the  youth 
camp.  In  a similar  manner,  the  Trout  Un- 
limited rehab  project  on  Big  Spring  Creek 
was  just  a convenient  half-hour  away. 

The  students  each  received  a personal 
library  of  hard-bound  books  related  to  the 
theme  of  the  camp-school,  and  a three- 
ring  binder  chock  full  of  organized  mate- 
rial for  school  use  and  later  reference.  A 
fishing  vest,  a cap,  and  appropriately  de- 
signed tee  shirt  helped  identify  the  stu- 
dents and  stressed  unity  of  purpose  for 
the  classes  and  projects.  Additional 
“goodies”  were  made  available  as  the  week 
progressed. 

“To  list  all  the  staff,  instructors,  and 
specialists  used  in  creating  this  successful 
camp  would  require  much  more  space.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  from  the  local  chapter  of 
Trout  Unlimited  through  the  state 
organization  and  beyond,  includ- 
ing the  specialists  and  profession- 
als brought  in  to  conduct  class  and 
lecture  presentations,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  mentors,  the  quality  was 
superior  in  all  respects,  ” said  Com- 
mission Moore. 

An  interested  young  person  can 
become  a member  of  the  Rivers 
Conservation  and  Fly  Fishing 
Youth  Camp  by  following  these 
preliminary  steps:  First,  contact  the  local 
chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited  for  informa- 
tion and  application.  A secondary  outlet 
for  these  applications  would  come  from 
directions  printed  in  a number  of  fly  fish- 
ing magazines,  such  as  Mid-Atlantic  Fly 
Fisherman’s  Guide  and  TU’s  Trout. 

Students  should  have  their  applications 
processed  and  in  the  mail  by  mid-March 
2000,  for  that  year’s  camp.  The  application 
is  a fill-in-the-blanks  form  and  requires  a 
brief  essay  on  why  the  student  should  be 
accepted  to  the  youth  camp. 

A steering  committee  reviews  the  appli- 
cation and  the  subjective  essay  and  makes 
acceptance  judgments.  Each  school  is  lim- 
ited to  32  students  and  is  co-ed. 

There  are  registration  fees.  However, 
many  local  chapters  and  other  patrons 
make  funds  available  if  an  accepted  stu- 
dent has  a need. 

“The  Rivers  Conservation  and  Fly  Fish- 
ing Youth  Camp  is  one  of  a kind  that  does 
an  excellent  job  and  could  serve  as  a 
model  for  similar  programs  throughout 
the  country,”  said  Commission  Moore.O 
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It’s  a dirty  job,  but  that’s 
why  bilge  pump  maintenance 
is  so  important.  The  bilge 
pump  is  placed  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  boat  where 
grease,  oil,  other  petroledm 
products,  and  wafer 
accumulate. 


by  Alex  Zidock,  Jr. 

^Bilge  pumps  come  in  a variety  of  sizes 
for  a variety  of  applications.  And  if  you 
are  one  of  those  people  who  thinks  your 
boat  is  too  small  for  any  type  of  bilge 
pump,  you  obviously  place  little  value 
on  your  boat.  In  some  very  small  boats, 
hand  bailers  or  manual  bilge  pumps 
may  suit  the  need.  The  accepted  rule, 
however,  and  this  might  apply  to  more 
elaborate  boats  above  18  feet,  is  that  the 
boat  should  be  equipped  with  a bilge 
pump  that  can  handle  100  gallons  per 
hour  (gph)  per  foot  of  boat.  A 20-foot 
boat  should  have  a bilge  pump  rated  to 
pump  2,000  gph,  or  two  bilge  pumps 
each  rated  at  1,000  gph. 

To  understand  why  bilge  pumps  are 
so  important,  you  must  realize  that  no 
matter  the  size  or  type  of  boat  you  have 
(except  pontoon  boats),  the  place  that 
all  of  the  excess  water,  grease,  oil,  and 
other  debris  gathers  is  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat.  And  that’s  called  the  bilge.  If 
you  have  a floor  in  your  boat,  the  bilge  is 
below  the  floor.  For  those  who  always 
trailer  their  boats,  the  bilge  is  usually 
emptied  when  the  drain  plug  is  re- 
moved, but  a bilge  pump  is  still  neces- 
sary in  case  the  hull  springs  a leak,  or 
the  boat  takes  water  over  the  gunwale 
while  afloat. 

Even  though  boats  have  an  electrically 
operated  bilge  pump,  it’s  a good  idea  to 
have  a manqally  operated  bilge  pump  on 
board.  More  than  40  years  ago,  a com- 
pany developed  a manual  bilge  pump 
that  first  was  made  with  a gold  anodized 
aluminum  body.  In  1957,  when  the 
technology  for  making  PVC  had  been 
refined,  the  company  modified  its  origi- 
nal design  and  produced  the  world’s 
first  self-priming,  all-plastic  pump,  and 
possibly  the  first  all-plastic  machine. 

Improvements  on  the  design  have  led 
to  a pump  that  can  be  manually  oper- 
ated to  move  30  gallons  of  water  per 
minute,  or  about  1,800  gph.  The  pump 
can  be  mounted  in  a permanent  posi- 
tion or  left  free  to  be  used  where  it’s 
most  needed. 


Most  boat  manufacturers  install  bilge 
pumps  at  the  factory  when  they  build 
their  boats.  The  type  of  pump  normally 
installed  is  a simple  device  with  a sealed 
electric  motor,  an  enclosed  impeller,  and 
a discharge  nozzle.  The  base  of  the 
pump  is  usually  where  the  water  is 
drawn  into  the  impeller.  On  larger, 
more  powerful  bilge  pumps,  there  may 
be  an  intake  hose.  On  the  side  of  the 
unit  there  is  usually  a float,  which  oper- 
ates a switch  that  automatically  turns 
the  pump  off  and  on.  Some  bilge  pumps 


are  wired  directly  to  a panel  switch  on  or 
near  the  boat’s  dash,  and  the  boat  opera- 
tor manually  operates  the  switch. 

One  company  makes  a computerized 
bilge  pump.  The  pump  starts  when 
there  is  water  around  the  impeller.  The 
impeller  recognizes  the  presence  of  wa- 
ter by  amp  draw.  The  electronics  mea- 
sure the  amp  load,  and  if  one  amp  load 
is  high  enough,  it  keeps  the  pump  run- 
ning. When  the  water  is  gone,  the 
pump  feels  no  resistance  and  the  impel- 
ler shuts  off. 
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One  beneficial  side  of  this  new  tech- 
nology is  that  the  pump  requires  a 
smaller  “footprint”  than  the  old  float- 
switch  pump,  which  means  that  the 
new-style  pumps  can  be  positioned  in 
more  confined  areas. 

Basically,  with  any  style  bilge  pump, 
there  has  to  be  good  housekeeping 
rules  in  the  bilge  area.  Grease,  oil  and 
other  petroleum  products  accumulate 
on  switches  and  in  the  pump,  and  these 
products  are  not  compatible  with  bilge 
pumps  and  their  wires.  All  connections 
should  be  soldered,  and  a product  such 
as  liquid  tape  should  be  applied  to  seal 
all  connections. 

Even  though  it’s  a great  idea  to  in- 
stall a boat  battery  as  low  in  the  bilge  as 
possible  for  stability,  it’s  a bad  idea  for 
safety.  If  a boat  begins  to  take  on  water 
and  the  battery  gets  too  wet,  it  will 
short  out  and  stop  the  pump. 

Another  common  problem  with  bilge 
pumps  occurs  with  the  hoses.  As  the 
outlet  hose  rises,  the  efficiency  of  the 
pump  decreases.  For  example,  a 360 
gph  pump  will  pump  360  gph  at  the 
pump  opening,  but  if  the  hose  from 
that  pump  rises  3.5  feet  to  reach  the 
through-hull  fitting,  that  pump  pushes 
only  265  gph  out  the  end  of  the  hose.  If 
you  take  that  hose  up  seven  feet,  the 
rate  drops  to  190  gph.  Rise  is  impor- 
tant to  deal  with  because  these  are  not 
self-priming  pumps.  The  position  of 
the  discharge  hose  is  all-important. 

All  discharge  hoses  should  continu- 
ally run  upward.  As  long  as  there  is 
gravity  pulling  the  water  back  down 
into  the  pump  for  a little  back  pressure, 
the  pump  will  keep  its  prime.  Replace- 
ment of  hoses  or  new  installations 
should  be  made  so  that  there  are  no 
loops,  “bellies,”  or  long  horizontal  runs 
that  could  leave  room  for  air  to  be 
trapped.  The  discharge  hose  should  be 
as  steep  and  as  short  as  possible. 

The  bilge  is  the  collector  of  most 
unwanted  things  that  enter  a boat,  so 
there  could  be  danger  to  the  environ- 
ment as  well  as  to  the  operator  and 
passengers.  Refueling  may  cause  gaso- 
line to  be  spilled  into  the  boat.  Chang- 
ing, adding  or  mixing  oil  can  cause 
spills,  which  will  find  their  way  to  the 
bilge.  When  enough  water  is  mixed 
with  these  liquids,  the  bilge  pump  can 
dump  these  unwanted  pollutants  into 
the  environment.  If  you  suspect  petro- 
leum has  found  its  way  into  your  bilge, 
you  must  take  extreme  care  that  fumes 
from  these  flammables  don’t  cause  an 


This  bilge  pump  switch  uses  all  electronic 
technology  with  no  float  or  moving  parts 
that  can  break  or  stick.  When  the  brass 
sensing  rods  detect  water,  the  switch  turns 
on  the  pump.  If  the  rods  detect  gas,  oil,  or 
diesel  fuel  in  the  bilge,  the  switch 
disengages  the  pump  until  the  pollutants 
are  removed,  or  until  the  rods  sense 
additional  water  in  the  bilge. 

explosion.  Some  larger  boats  are 
equipped  with  bilge  blowers  that 
should  be  engaged  every  time  before 
the  engine  is  started.  Never  attempt  to 
turn  on  a bilge  pump  to  deliver  these 
unwanted  liquids  overboard. 

There  is  a new  automatic  bilge  pump 
switch  on  the  market  that  has  brass 
sensing  rods  that  detect  gas,  oil  and  die- 
sel fuel  in  the  bilge  water,  causing  the 
switch  automatically  to  disengage  the 


This  hand-operated  bilge  pump,  a 
reasonable  small-boat  choice,  moves 
about  30  gallons  per  minute.  Unlike 
other  pumps,  it  can  be  mounted  or  left 
free  to  be  moved  wherever  it’s  needed. 


bilge  pump  when  these  products  are 
found.  Once  the  bilge  is  rid  of  the  pol- 
lutants, the  unit  restarts  the  pump  for 
normal  operation. 

As  a normal  part  of  boat  mainte- 
nance, the  bilge  should  be  cleaned  every 
season  or  when  there  is  an  accidental 
spill  of  gas  or  oil  in  the  boat.  Remove 
any  large  debris  by  hand.  An  easy 
method  to  clean  gas  and  oil  that  sticks 
in  the  bilge  is  to  put  a pint  of  liquid 
laundry  detergent  and  a quart  of  regular 
household  chlorine  bleach  in  a five-gal- 
lon bucket.  Add  at  least  four  gallons  of 
water  and  dump  part  or  all  of  that  into 
your  bilge,  depending  on  the  size  of 
your  boat.  You  don’t  want  that  solution 
spilling  up  on  the  carpet.  Disconnect  or 
turn  your  bilge  pump  off.  Again,  be 
careful  not  to  get  the  bleach  on  any  boat 
fabric  or  carpeting.  If  your  boat  is  on  a 
trailer  let  the  solution  slosh  around  in 
the  bilge  while  you  drive  the  boat  to  or 
from  the  launch  ramp.  Follow  the  same 
procedure  if  your  boat  is  in  a slip,  but 
instead  of  letting  the  solution  slosh 
around  during  the  drive,  a few  hours  of 
wave  motion  will  slosh  the  liquid 
around  the  bilge.  Disconnect  the  bilge 
discharge  hose  from  the  through-hull 
fitting  and  put  it  in  the  empty  five-gal- 
lon bucket,  and  then  turn  on  the  bilge 
pump.  Collect  the  bilge  in  the  bucket 
and  dispose  of  it  properly,  and  not  over- 
board. Then  rinse  the  bilge  with  fresh 
water.  There  are  other  products  such  as 
special  oil  “socks”  and  cleaners  that  also 
work  well  to  clean  the  bilge. 

If  you  wire  a bilge  pump  backward 
(positive  on  negative  and  negative  on 
positive),  the  pump  will  still  work  but 
only  at  20  percent  efficiency.  If  you  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  discharge  hose  from 
the  size  of  the  pump  outlet,  you  de- 
crease the  output  of  water  by  as  much. 
But  if  you  increase  the  size  of  the  dis- 
charge hose  from  the  size  of  the  pump 
outlet,  you  gain  nothing. 

Just  in  case  you’re  wondering,  those 
holes  that  appear  in  the  lower  edges  of 
the  floors  and  the  frames  next  to  the 
keel  that  allow  bilge  water  to  flow  freely 
from  the  bow  to  the  stern,  and  eventu- 
ally to  the  lowest  part  of  the  bilge,  are 
called  limber  holes. 

Even  though  you  might  have  a small 
boat  and  you  might  think  you  don’t 
need  a bilge  pump,  consider  the  advan- 
tages of  having  a bilge  pump-and  the 
consequences  of  not  having  one.O 
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IVlany  trout  anglers  have  one  or  two 
favorite  streams  where  they  spend  most  of 
their  fishing  time,  and  it  doesn’t  seem  to 
bother  them  at  all  that  there  might  be  some 
place  better  just  over  the  next  ridge.  They 
seem  perfectly  content  right  where  they  are. 

I am  not  one  of  them.  To  me,  a big  part  of 
the  joy  of  fishing  is  the  exploration  of  new 
places.  I have  to  see  what  is  over  in  the  next 
valley.  If  you  share  my  ailment  and  are  more 
an  explorer  than  a camper,  the  rushing 
streams  and  forested  valleys  of  Elk  County 
in  the  heart  of  west-central  Pennsylvania’s 
Allegheny  Plateau  are  for  you. 

Elk  County  was  made  for  the  exploring  trout  angler.  There 
are  32  stocked  trout  streams  here  ranging  in  size  from  10- 
foot-wide  rills  to  the  broad  runs  and  pools  of  the  East  Branch 
of  the  Clarion  River,  as  well  as  more  than  50  small,  unstocked 
streams  containing  wild  brook  trout.  Even  though  Elk 
County  is  the  18th  largest  of  Pennsylvania’s  67  counties,  it 
ranks  54th  in  population.  Most  of  Elk  County’s  best  trout 
water  is  located  on  public  land,  either  as  a portion  of  the  Al- 
legheny National  Forest  or  as  state  game  lands.  You’ll  find 
lots  of  elbow  room  here,  excellent  access,  and  good  fishing. 


Clarion  River 

The  Clarion  River  cuts  a southwesterly  path  across  Elk 
County.  The  branches  of  the  river  and  many  of  its  tributaries 
offer  some  of  the  best  trout  fishing  in  the  region.  The  West 
Branch  of  the  Clarion  is  stocked  with  brown  and  rainbow 
trout  over  some  15  miles,  from  its  headwaters  south  of  Lantz 
Corners  downstream  to  the  stream’s  junction  with  the  East 
Branch  at  Johnsonburg.  According  to  Commission  Area  2 
Fisheries  Manager  Ron  Lee,  recent  surveys  of  the  West  Branch 
show  an  improving  wild  brown  trout  population  that  supple- 
ments the  preseason  and  three  inseason  stockings  that  the 
stream  normally  receives  each  year.  US  Route  219  parallels 
the  West  Branch  throughout  its  stocked  section  and  provides 
easy  access. 

East  Branch  Clarion  River 

The  Clarion  River’s  East  Branch  is  yet  another  Pennsylvania 
waterway  that  has  been  resurrected  after  decades  of  pollution 
by  acid  mine  drainage.  Today,  a nine-mile  section  of  the  East 
Branch  from  East  Branch  Lake  downstream  to  Indian  Run 
provides  good  fishing.  This  section  is  stocked  with  adult 
brook  trout  and  brown  trout.  The  East  Branch  is  Elk 
County’s  largest  stocked  trout  stream,  averaging  60  to  80  feet 
wide  in  many  sections.  This  is  a unique  fishery  produced  by  a 
mid-depth  release  from  East  Branch  Lake,  and  the  river  runs 
high  and  cold  year-round.  Even  on  hot  June  days,  the  water 
temperature  here  seldom  exceeds  the  mid-50s,  so  bring  your 
neoprene  waders. 

Continuing  moderate  levels  of  acidity  plague  the  East 
Branch  and  limit  the  potential  of  the  fishery.  Still,  there  are 
lots  of  trout  here,  and  when  other  streams  become  too  low  or 
warm  for  good  fishing,  the  East  Branch  is  a great  alternative. 

For  1999,  a 1.15-mile  section  of  the  East  Branch  from  slightly 
below  the  dam  at  East  Branch  Lake  downstream  to  the  vicinity 
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Most  of  Elk  County's  best  trout  water  is  located  on  public  land. 
You'll  find  lots  of  elbow  room  here,  excellent  access,  and  good  fishing. 


of  the  river’s  junction  with  the  Middle  Fork  has  been  added  to 
the  Delayed-Harvest,  Artificial-Lures-Only  program. 

Access  to  the  East  Branch  is  easy  off  of  Glen  Hazel  Road, 
which  leaves  US  219  at  Johnsonburg  and  parallels  the  stream 
almost  all  the  way  to  East  Branch  Lake.  Some  of  the  best  fish- 
ing the  East  Branch  offers  can  be  found  in  the  section  in 
Bendigo  State  Park,  about  four  miles  upstream  from 
Johnsonburg. 

A long-term  fingerling  stocking  program  combined  with 
the  steady  cold-water  release  from  East  Branch  Lake  has 
helped  to  create  an  exciting  fishery  in  the  main  stem  of  the 
Clarion  itself  from  the  junction  of  the  East  and  West 
branches  downstream  at  least  as  far  as  Ridgway,  nine  miles 
downriver.  According  to  Area  Fisheries  Manager  Lee,  this 
section  of  the  river  holds  fair  numbers  of  “quality”  brown 
trout,  and  he  has  a number  of  letters  in  his  files  from  anglers 
who  have  tied  into  browns  of  five  pounds  or  more  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  Clarion.  This  unique  fishery  for  big  trout  received 
additional  protection  beginning  in  1998  when  an  8.5-mile 
section  of  the  Clarion  from  the  junction  of  the  branches 
downstream  to  the  river’s  confluence  with  Elk  Creek  was 
added  to  the  All-Tackle  Trophy-Trout  program.  This  portion 
of  the  river  is  paralleled  by  US  Route  219  between 
Johnsonburg  and  Ridgway.  Most  of  the  section  is  open  to  the 
public,  but  there  is  a scattering  of  posted  water  and  anglers 
are  reminded  to  heed  the  signs  and  respect  the  rights  of  the 
property  owner. 

Several  good,  medium-sized  stocked  streams  join  the 
Clarion  in  the  Elk  County  section  of  the  river  between 
Ridgway  and  the  county  line  a few  miles  downriver  from  the 
village  of  Hallton. 

Big  Mill  Creek 

Big  Mill  Creek  meets  the  Clarion  just  downstream  from 
Ridgway,  providing  about  15  miles  of  stocked  water  that  for 
the  most  part  flows  through  the  confines  of  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest,  making  for  easy  access.  The  Big  Mill  water- 
shed has  historically  had  problems  with  natural  acidity,  and 
the  cumulative  effects  of  acid  precipitation  have  aggravated 
the  situation  and  limited  the  potential  of  the  fishery.  How- 
ever, Area  Fisheries  Manager  Lee  is  cautiously  optimistic  that 
an  experimental  multi-year  limestone  sand-dosing  project  in 
the  watershed  is  helping  Big  Mill  Creek  stabilize  in  early 
spring  during  periods  of  heavy  acid  rain  and  snowmelt,  which 
cause  episodic  pH  drops  to  occur.  In  partnership  with  local 
Trout  Unlimited  chapters  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  several 
truckloads  of  neutralizing  limestone  sand  have  been  placed  in 
Big  Mill  Creek  annually  since  1996. 

Lee  says  results  have  been  promising.  Limestone  sand 
raises  the  pH  of  the  water  to  a level  at  which  aluminum  is  less 
toxic  to  fish  and  for  the  most  part  above  the  critical  point  of 
causing  mortality.  Aluminum  is  leached  out  of  surrounding 
soils  by  acid  rain  or  acid  snowmelt,  and  on  entering  streams 
can  coat  fish  gills,  leading  to  death  if  low  instream  pH’s  exist. 
The  limestone  dosing  project  has  raised  instream  pH  above 


the  critical  level,  and  Big  Mill  Creek  continues  to  be  a “good 
recreational  trout  fishery.” 

Big  Mill  Creek  flows  through  a beautiful  valley  of  scattered 
hardwood  stands  and  old  beaver  meadows.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  heavily  stocked  Elk  County  trout  waters,  with  as  many 
as  six  inseason  plants  of  brook  trout  supplementing  the  usual 
preseason  stocking.  A Delayed-Harvest,  Artificial-Lures-Only 
project  is  located  on  the  lower  reaches  of  Big  Mill  Creek,  ex- 
tending from  the  confluence  of  Rocky  Run  downstream  1.5 
miles  to  a point  about  0.3  miles  below  the  SR  1461  bridge. 

This  is  a new  special-regs  area,  replacing  the  shorter  Delayed- 
Harvest,  Fly-Fishing-Only  project  that  was  in  effect  through 
1998  on  a lower  section  of  Big  Mill  Creek. 

Access  to  the  Big  Mill  watershed  is  easy  off  PA  Route  948 
about  10  miles  north  of  Ridgway.  Forest  Service  Road  143 
parallels  most  of  the  stocked  section  of  the  stream. 

Bear  Creek 

A few  miles  downriver  from  Big  Mill  Creek,  Bear  Creek  en- 
ters the  Clarion  from  the  north,  offering  about  nine  miles  of 
stocked  trout  fishing  in  an  isolated  setting  on  national  forest 
land.  Because  of  limited  road  access,  only  one  inseason  stock- 
ing takes  place  here,  but  it  is  an  excellent  place  to  get  away 
from  the  weekend  crowds,  and  the  stream  holds  a decent  mix 
of  wild  and  stocked  brookies.  Access  to  the  stocked  section  of 
Bear  Creek  is  provided  by  Forest  Service  Road  135  in  the  up- 
per portion  of  the  stream  and  by  SR  3002  near  the  mouth. 

Spring  Creek 

One  of  the  most  popular  and  most  productive  Elk  County 
trout  streams  is  Spring  Creek,  which  enters  the  Clarion  at 
Hallton,  about  six  miles  downriver  from  Bear  Creek.  Spring 
Creek’s  headwaters  are  in  neighboring  Forest  County,  but  the 
lower  five  miles  of  the  stream  are  in  Elk  County.  Spring 
Creek  is  a large  stream  by  northwest  Pennsylvania  standards, 
and  according  to  Fisheries  Manager  Lee,  stocked  trout  hold 
well  here  throughout  most  of  the  season.  The  stream  receives 
two  inseason  stockings  of  brook  and  brown  trout  in  the  Elk 
County  section. 

Smaller  streams 

In  addition  to  these  larger  waters,  Elk  County  is  home  to 
many  fine  streams  for  the  angler  who  enjoys  the  more  inti- 
mate confines  of  smaller  water.  Among  the  best  are  Wilson 
Run  and  its  main  tributary,  Hoffman  Run,  both  in  the  West 
Branch,  Clarion  watershed.  Hoffman  Run  is  the  outflow  of 
Twin  Lakes  at  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  Recreation  Area 
of  the  same  name  off  PA  Route  321  north  of  Wilcox.  Brook 
trout  are  stocked  here  both  preseason  and  inseason.  Wilson 
Run  is  stocked  with  brook  and  brown  trout,  and  according  to 
Ron  Lee,  it  has  been  showing  good  holdover  of  stocked  trout 
in  recent  stream  surveys. 

Crooked  Creek  and  Middle  Fork,  both  small  tributaries  of 
the  East  Branch  of  the  Clarion,  are  worth  a look  for  a mix  of 
wild  and  stocked  brookies.  Access  is  via  the  Glen  Hazel  Road 
off  of  US  219  at  Johnsonburg. 
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Elk  County  was  made  for  the  exploring  trout  angler.  There  are  32 
stocked  trout  streams  here  ranging  in  size  from  1 0-foot-wide  rills  to 
the  broad  runs  and  pools  of  the  East  Branch  Clarion  River,  as  well  as 
more  than  50  small,  unstocked  streams  containing  wild  brook  trout. 

Powers  Run  is  a small  stream  that  parallels  PA  Route  255 
just  east  ofjohnsonburg.  It  offers  good  fishing  over  stocked 
brook  trout  as  it  rushes  through  the  confines  of  State  Game 
Lands  25. 

The  drainage  break  between  the  Allegheny  and  Susque- 
hanna basins  is  located  in  southeast  Elk  County,  and  several 
of  the  small  streams  that  flow  east  from  here  to  meet  Bennett 
Branch  of  Sinnemahoning  Creek  are  also  fine  Elk  County 
trout  fisheries.  Hicks  Run  and  its  East  and  West  branches 
flow  for  the  most  part  through  state  forest  lands  and  offer 
very  good  fishing  over  a mix  of  wild  and  stocked  brook  and 
brown  trout.  The  same  applies  to  the  lower  portions  of 
Medix  Run  near  the  village  of  the  same  name  in  extreme 
southern  Elk  County.  Access  to  the  Bennett  Branch  tributar- 
ies is  via  PA  Route  555  near  Benezette. 

Anglers  in  search  of  our  state  fish,  the  wild  brook  trout, 
will  find  that  Elk  County  is  one  of  the  best  places  in  the  Com- 
monwealth for  this  type  of  action.  If  it  flows  year-round  in 
Elk  County,  chances  are  good  it  has  brook  trout.  Of  course, 
some  places  are  better  than  others.  Some  of  the  best  brookie 
fishing  in  the  region  is  in  the  small,  unstocked  direct  tribu- 
taries of  the  Clarion  between  Ridgway  and  Hallton.  There  is 
also  good  fishing  for  wild  brookies  in  the  headwater  sections 
of  most  of  the  larger  stocked  Clarion  tribs  and  in  the  Bennett 
Branch  tributaries  mentioned  above.  Go  and  explore  for 
yourself.  Much  of  the  fun  is  in  the  finding.  0 


Tactics 

The  fundamentals  of  Pennsylvania  mountain  freestone  trout 
fishing  apply  on  these  streams.  Presentation  is  more  important 
than  lure,  fly,  or  bait  selection.  Most  Elk  County  trout  streams 
are  typically  somewhat  infertile  and  do  not  have  huge  for- 
age bases  like  our  larger,  more  fertile  valley  streams.  This 
makes  for  often  aggressive  and  opportunistic  feeding  by  the 
trout.  They  simply  cannot  afford  to  be  so  picky  that  they 
let  too  much  food  get  past  them.  Whether  you  prefer  us- 
ing bait,  lures,  or  flies,  your  approach  to  the  stream  can  make 
all  the  difference.  Stay  low  and  use  streamside  trees  and  brush 
to  mask  your  approach.  Try  to  keep  your  shadow  off  the 
water.  Make  the  first  cast  in  a new  pool  count  by  placing  it 
as  accurately  as  possible. 

Bait  anglers  can  do  well  with  red  worms,  small  crayfish, 
or  live  minnows  drifted  through  the  pools  and  along  undercut 
banks.  Use  a light  line,  and  4-pound  test  is  optimum. 

Lure  fishermen  score  with  small  spinners  in  sizes  0 or  1 
fished  upstream  and  retrieved  through  likely  holding  water. 
Cast  to  a point  above  a spot  where  you  think  the  trout  may 
be.  You  will  be  less  likely  to  spook  fish  this  way. 

Fly  anglers  can  be  successful  with  an  assortment  of  attractor- 
type  nymphs  and  dries.  With  the  exception  of  the  main  stem 
of  the  Clarion  where  profuse  caddis  hatches  can  be  found, 
most  of  the  dry  fly  fishing  on  these  streams  is  an  exercise  in 
searching  and  fishing  the  water.  A size  1 4 or  1 6 Adams  or 
Elk  Hair  Caddis  fished  on  a 4X  or  5X  tippet  will  serve  you 
well  in  most  situations ,-RLP. 
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The  Breadcrust  by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 


W hat  makes  a well-known 
fly  pattern  popular?  Cer- 
tainly, its  ability  to  induce  fish 
to  try  to  eat  it  is  paramount. 

However,  there  are  many  little- 
known  patterns  that  fulfill 
that  requirement  but  still  re- 
main obscure.  Appearance 
may  play  a part.  An  angler 
browsing  in  a fly  shop  is  often 
attracted  to  flies  that  appear 
“buggy,”  even  though  they 
may  not  represent  specific  in- 
sects. And  what  about  the 
attraction  of  an  unusual  or 
exotic-sounding  name?  A 
monicker  like  “Rat-Faced 
McDougall”  may  repel  a few 
anglers,  but  it  certainly  gets 
one’s  attention.  Names  like 
“Terrible  Stone”  and  “Alaska 
Mary  Ann”  may  have  curiosity 
value,  as  might  “Muckledun” 
and  "Purple  Peril.”  On  the  other  hand, 
the  name  “Royal  Coachman”  has  a 
lofty,  almost  majestic  tone,  which  may 
account  for  at  least  a part  of  its 
longstanding  popularity.  Perhaps  the 
“Colorado  King”  or  the  “Queen  of  the 
Waters”  may  benefit  from  a similar 
kind  of  association.  The  subliminal 
linkage  of  the  music  of  a pattern’s  name 
to  its  acceptance  is  a subject  psycholo- 
gists could  explore  ad  infinitum. 

Although  the  Breadcrust  is  a pattern 
known  to  a few  anglers  mainly  because 
it  has  been  on  the  scene  for  a long  time, 
it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a house- 
hold name.  Few  anglers  of  my  acquain- 
tance include  the  Breadcrust  in  their 
boxes.  Perhaps  it’s  because  the  drab 
tone  of  its  name  doesn’t  inspire  explo- 
ration of  its  possibilities.  That’s  too 
bad,  because  it’s  a pattern  worthy  of 
inclusion. 


He  shouted  to  me.  I thought  he 
meant  he  was  using  bread  for  bait, 
but  when  he  brought  his  fish  over 
for  me  to  see,  a brownish  wet  fly 
was  hanging  from  its  jaw. 

That  was  my  introduction  to 
the  Breadcrust,  and  it  has  since 
become  a regular  in  my  fly  box.  I 
had  a hunch  trout  would  also  en- 
dorse it,  and  I wasn’t  disap- 
pointed. 

Although  the  Breadcrust  is  clas- 
sified as  a wet  fly,  it  resembles  a 
nymph  in  form  and  color,  and 
trout  undoubtedly  regard  it  as 
such.  It  is  a pattern  beginners  can 
tie  with  ease  and  pro  tiers  love  be- 
cause it  can  be  produced  like 
“shuckin’  peanuts.”  The  orange 
body  dubbing  may  appear  garish 
to  some,  but  when  it  is  wet,  it 
darkens  somewhat.  In  addition, 
the  ribbing  partially  masks  the 
orange  coloration  to  produce  a rusty 
brown  hue  overall. 

The  original  dressing  calls  for  a rib- 
bing of  striped  brown  hackle  rib.  I have 
substituted  a single  turkey  biot  fiber 
because  its  width  more  closely  approxi- 
mates the  body  segmentation  of  many 
mayfly  nymphs. 

The  grizzly  hackle  should  be  webby 
and  sparsely  dressed,  with  no  more  than 
two  turns.  After  tying  off  the  wound 
hackle,  I like  to  hold  back  the  barbules 
with  my  left  hand  while  wrapping  over 
the  base  of  the  barbs.  This  angles  the 
hackle  rearward  and  facilitates  quick 
entry  into  the  water. 

I have  a friend  who  often  fishes  a two 
or  three  wet  fly  rig  very  successfully, 
and  he  insists  the  Breadcrust  is  the  best 
of  all  point  flies.  I’m  not  into  any  kind 
of  multiple  fly  setup,  preferring  to  fish 
the  pattern  as  I would  a single  nymph, 
and  it  has  proved  to  be  a very  rewarding 
fly  in  a solitary  role.O 


I first  learned  about  the  Breadcrust 
in  the  1950s  when  I often  fished  a bass 
and  bluegill  pond  near  Bridgeville,  Al- 
legheny County.  There  I would  regu- 
larly see  an  old  man  fishing  for 
bluegills  with  an  ancient  split-cane  fly 
rod.  He  was  a charming,  cheerful  chap 
with  an  extraordinary  enthusiasm  for 
catching  the  little  panfish.  I customar- 
ily fished  for  bass  around  the  pond’s 
weed  beds  with  a big  rod,  heavy  line  and 
popping  bugs.  My  elderly  friend  was 
interested  only  in  bluegills  and  he  was  a 
wizard  at  catching  them.  In  fact,  on 
days  when  the  bass  were  reluctant  to 
show,  I would  watch  the  fun  he  was  hav- 
ing and  wish  I had  brought  along  a 
light  rod  and  suitable  flies.  Once,  he 
hooked  an  above-average  fish  we  both 
at  first  thought  was  a bass,  but  when  he 
landed  it,  he  found  it  was  an  over-sized 
bluegill.  “The  Breadcrust  did  it  again!” 


Although  the  Breadcrust  is  classified  as  a wet  fly,  it  resembles  a nymph  in  form  and 
color,  and  trout  undoubtedly  regard  it  as  such.  It  is  a pattern  beginners  can  tie  with 
ease  and  pro  tiers  love  because  it  can  be  produced  like  “shuckin’  peanuts.” 
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I • Anchor  the  thread  behind  the  eye  and 
wrap  to  the  bend.  Select  a single  turkey  biot 
fiber  and  tie  it  in  by  its  tip  at  the  bend. 


Dressing:  The  Breadcrust 

Hook:  Size  8 to  16,  heavy  wire. 

Thread:  Black  6/0  pre-waxed. 
Ribbing:  Mahogany  turkey 
biot  fiber. 

Body:  Dubbing  of  orange  fur 

or  synthetic. 

Hackle:  Grizzly,  preferably  webby. 


4*  Wind  the  ribbing  forward  in  slightly 
spaced  turns  and  tie  off.  Trim  the  excess. 


Zi  Wax  a length  of  the  thread  and  apply 
dubbing.  Form  a dubbing  loop  and  wind  the 
working  thread  to  a point  behind  the  eye. 
Twist  the  loop  until  the  dubbing  appears  uni- 
form and  the  thread  is  masked. 


3»  Wind  the  dubbing  in  close  turns  to  the 
working  thread  and  tie  off.  Trim  any  excess 
dubbing. 


O.  Wind  the  hackle,  with  dull  side  toward 
the  bend,  no  more  than  two  turns.  Tie  off 
and  trim  the  excess.  To  angle  the  hackle 
backward,  hold  it  back  with  your  left  hand 
while  you  wind  several  turns  over  its  base. 
Finally,  form  a neat  head  with  thread  and 
whip-fnish.  Lacquer  the  head. 
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by  Karl  Blankenship 


Last  summer,  state  and  federal  agents, 
armed  with  a search  warrant,  went  into 
the  house  of  a Bedford  County  man  to 
seize  contraband.  Entering  the 
basement,  they  found  the  objects  of 
months  of  investigation:  Scores  of 
turtles,  many  of  which  were  rare  or 
endangered,  and  dozens  of  other 
reptiles  and  amphibians,  from 
rattlesnakes  to  an  American  alligator. 


Some  were  stored  in  holding  pens  built  into  the  walls. 
Shelves  lined  with  aquariums  held  more  animals.  A baby  pool 
was  holding  a bunch  of  turtles.  Power  strips  were  plugged 
into  power  strips  in  an  effort  to  provide  enough  outlets  for 
the  fans,  heating  lamps,  water  pumps  and  other  gear  helping 
to  keep  the  valuable  animals  alive. 

“There  was  not  a square  inch  of  that  basement  that  did  not 
have  animals  in  it,”  said  Andrew  Shiels,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
and  Boat  Commission’s  Nongame  and  Endangered  Species 
Unit  leader.  “We  hit  him  at  maximum  capacity,  so  you  got  the 
feeling  he  was  going  to  be  moving  some  animals  soon  because 
he  couldn’t  hold  any  more.” 

It  is  a crime  not  only  to  sell  endangered  species,  but  to  sell 
any  reptiles  and  amphibians  taken  from  the  wild  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, except  snapping  turtles.  The  raid,  which  took  place  last 
June  28,  resulted  in  the  arrest  ofjohn  Tokosh.  He  later 
pleaded  guilty  and  was  fined  $5,000  for  violating  state  wildlife 
laws  and  was  sentenced  to  1 '/i  years  probation. 


These  confiscated  spotted  turtles  are  about  to  be  reintroduced 
to  the  wild.  It  is  a crime  not  only  to  sell  endangered  species, 
but  to  sell  any  reptiles  and  amphibians  taken  from  the  wild  in 
Pennsylvania,  except  snapping  turtles. 
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garter  snakes  and  rattlesnakes.  “You 
have  people  now  who  are  willing  to  buy 
common  toads,  salamanders,  and 
frogs-anything  from  that  all  the  way  up 
to  endangered  species,”  said  the  under- 
cover agent.  “You  can  probably  sell  just 
about  anything.” 

Interest  in  collecting  reptiles  and  am- 
phibians has  soared.  In  one  area  of 
California,  the  number  of  snake  collec- 
tors is  said  to  outnumber  the  snakes. 

For  some,  collecting  animals  is  a status 
symbol:  They’re  an  endangered  species 
that  can  be  kept  in  the  living  room. 
Other  collectors  are  hobbyists  who  want 
complete  collections  of  certain  types  of 
species.  And  some  are  collecting  just  to 
sell  to  others.  “We’ve  had  low-life 
people  all  the  way  up  to  college  profes- 
sors and  doctors  who  were  involved  in 
illegal  activity,”  the  agent  said. 

Buyers  may  not  even  know  they  are 
purchasing  something  that  has  been 
illegally  collected.  They’re  just  in  the 
market  looking  for  a low-maintenance 
pet.  “They’re  small,  they  seem  to  be  easy 
to  keep,  they’re  a yuppie-type  pet  be- 
cause families  are  busy,”  Shiels  said. 
“The  fact  is,  a lot  of  those  turtles  that 
are  sold  in  the  trade  don’t  last  more 
than  a year,  if  that,  because  people  don't 
know  how  to  take  care  of  them.” 

Whatever  the  motive,  buyers  have 
created  a market  for  poachers  to  go  out 
in  search  of  tax-free  income.  “A  lot  of 
times,  the  public  is  an  unknowing  ac- 
complice in  the  poaching  of  wildlife,” 


Confiscated  wood  turtles  (top  photo) 
about  to  be  reintroduced  to  the  wild. 
Andrew  Shiels  (middle  photo),  leader  of 
the  Commission  Nongame  and 
Endangered  Species  Unit,  and  Chris 
Urban  and  Helena  Jones  (bottom  photo), 
inspect  some  of  the  confiscated  wood 
turtles  before  their  reintroduction. 


It  was  the  largest  case  involving  the 
illegal  possession  and  sale  of  reptiles  and 
amphibians  in  Pennsylvania  history,  and 
it  was  part  of  a coordinated  crackdown 
that  resulted  in  simultaneous  arrests  in 
12  other  states.  Still,  “we  just  scratched 
the  surface,”  said  a Fish  and  Boat  Com- 
mission special  agent  who  investigated 
the  case.  Across  the  country,  the  illegal 
collection  and  sale  of  reptiles  and  am- 
phibians is  booming,  said  the  agent, 
whose  name  is  not  being  used  to  protect 
his  identity.  “It’s  a multimillion-dollar 
trade  nationwide.” 

Even  though  there  is  illegal  trade  in 
almost  all  forms  of  wildlife,  the  reptile 
and  amphibian  market  has  been,  and,  by 
some  estimates,  still  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  areas  of  the  poaching  business. 
Trade  isn’t  limited  to  the  United  States. 
Europeans  and  Asians  are  willing  to  pay 
big  dollars  even  for  common  species 
taken  from  the  United  States,  such  as 
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Shiels  said.  “If  they  understood  and 
knew  where  the  animals  really  came  from, 

I think  most  people  would  object  to  keep- 
ing pets  like  these.” 

When  buying  from  a pet  store,  he  said, 
people  should  make  sure  that  any  reptiles 
are  listed  as  “captive  bred”  and  not  merely 
“captive  born.”  The  latter  designation 
could  mean  the  animals  actually  bred  in 
the  wild,  and  then  produced  young  after 
capture. 

Pressure  from  illegal  collectors, 
whether  collecting  for  themselves  or  re- 
sale, puts  wild  populations  at  risk.  Many 
reptiles,  such  as  turtles,  have  low  repro- 
duction rates.  It  may  take  them  years  to 
reach  maturity,  and  then  they  produce 
only  a few  young  a year.  With  turtles, 

Shiels  said,  75  percent  of  the  nests  don’t 
even  survive  under  natural  conditions. 

Removing  a few  individuals  can  hurt, 
even  destroy,  the  population. 

Poachers  typically  take  the  individuals 
that  are  the  largest,  most  colorful  and  in 
the  best  condition.  They  are  the  ones  that 
have  best  adapted  to  the  local  conditions 
and  know  the  best  places  to  make  their  nests.  “When  some- 
one is  collecting  for  the  market,  he  is  artificially  selecting 
against  the  fittest  animals  in  the  population,”  Shiels  said. 

Even  when  the  animals  are  recovered,  they  can’t  always  be 
returned  to  the  wild.  Unless  biologists  know  exactly  where 
the  animals  came  from,  they  can’t  be  put  back  for  fear  of  in- 
troducing a disease  to  a population,  or,  through  reproduc- 
tion, introducing  genes  to  a population  that  may  not  be 
suited  for  local  conditions,  thereby  threatening  the  future 
health  of  a particular  colony. 

As  species  become  rare,  they  get  the  dubious  distinction  of 
being  listed  as  a threatened  or  endangered  species.  But  that 
only  makes  them  more  valuable.  The  consequences  are  some- 
times twisted.  In  an  extreme  case,  one  collector  in  Alabama 
set  out  to  collect  illegally  all  endangered  red-bellied  turtles  in 
the  wild.  His  plan:  Once  listed,  he  would  sell  the  turtles  back 
to  the  state  to  repopulate  them  in  the  wild. 

Taking  a bite  out  of  the  illegal  trade  is  difficult.  Cases  can 
take  months,  even  years,  to  work.  Often,  the  agent  actually 
has  to  see  someone  in  the  act  of  removing  an  endangered  spe- 
cies from  the  wild.  That  means  the  agent  has  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  suspect. 

Poachers  know  their  business  and  the  species  they  are  inter- 
ested in.  Unless  the  agent  has  spent  hours  and  hours  of 
preparation  in  studying  the  species  dealt  with-their  life  histo- 
ries, habitats,  collection  tips,  market  value,  etc. -he  risks  expo- 
sure. “Any  red  flag  and  you’re  done,”  the  undercover  agent 
said.  “When  you  start  dealing  with  these  people,  it’s  almost 
like  going  into  the  drug  business.  These  people  have  their 
own  terminology,  their  own  tight  network.  It’s  very  difficult 
to  get  involved  with  these  people.” 

Once,  the  agent  and  a partner  were  working  a case  involv- 
ing someone  who  had  been  arrested  before.  The  man  said  he 
would  make  a deal,  but  looked  them  in  the  eye  and  added:  “If 
this  is  a sting  operation,  I’ll  go  to  jail.  But  I’ll  kill  you  when  I 
get  out.” 


“That,”  the  agent  said,  “is  what  you’re 
dealing  with.” 

For  themselves,  investigators  must  de- 
velop everything  from  fake  identities  to 
fake  phone  numbers  and  addresses.  But 
poachers  take  precautions,  too.  Photos, 
names,  and  addresses  of  undercover 
agents  have  been  known  to  show  up  on 
the  Internet. 

Law  enforcement  efforts  are  also  hin- 
dered because  state  laws  regulating  rep- 
tile and  amphibian  collection  and  sale 
vary  widely.  It  may  be  illegal  to  take  a 
wood  turtle  from  the  wild  and  sell  it  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  if  transported  to  Ohio, 
where  there  are  no  wood  turtle  regula- 
tions, no  one  can  tell  for  sure  where  it 
came  from.  Such  cross-state  moves  are 
common  among  people  who  participate 
in  illegal  sales. 

“It’s  almost  like  a laundering  exercise,” 
said  William  Anderson,  a special  agent 
with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
stationed  in  Harrisburg.  Sometimes,  he 
said,  agents  find  people  claiming  so  many 
species  came  from  certain  states  that  “the 
population  in  those  states  couldn’t  supply  the  numbers  we 
were  seeing.” 

Minnesota  recently  considered  taking  the  Blandings  turtle 
off  its  threatened  and  endangered  list,  but  decided  not  to  af- 
ter neighboring  states,  which  still  had  the  turtle  listed,  feared 
Minnesota  would  become  the  “excuse  state.”  In  short,  they 
expected  that  everyone  with  an  illegal  Blandings  turtle  would 
say  it  came  from  Minnesota.  The  same  is  true  for  other  spe- 
cies in  other  states. 

Part  of  the  solution  is  just  raising  awareness  among  the 
public  that  buying  and  selling  certain  reptiles  and  amphib- 
ians is  illegal.  That  can  dampen  demand,  as  well  as  open  the 
eyes  of  more  people  to  suspicious  activity.  The  Tokosh  case 
started,  in  part,  when  someone  tipped  off  the  Commission  to 
a suspicious  classified  ad  in  a newspaper.  At  about  the  same 
time,  investigators  from  Indiana  contacted  the  Commission, 
reporting  that  a case  they  were  involved  with  seemed  to  have 
links  to  Pennsylvania.  That  was  the  beginning  of  a lengthy 
18-month  investigation  in  Pennsylvania. 

All  that  work  resulted  in  a fine  of  only  $5,000.  But  in  this 
case,  it’s  not  the  end  of  the  story.  The  arrest  was  only  one  in  a 
multistate  action  that  netted  more  than  a dozen  people,  and 
more  leads.  “There  are  other  people  out  there  who  we’re 
aware  of,”  Shiels  said.  After  the  states  settle  their  cases,  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  expected  to  bring  charges, 
perhaps  involving  even  more  people,  for  violations  of  federal 
laws,  including  the  federal  Endangered  Species  Act.  That 
could  ultimately  result  in  far  more  severe  penalties  and  sen- 
tences for  all  involved. 

But  the  biggest  losers  in  wildlife  poaching,  said  Shiels,  are 
the  public.  “There  is  a natural  heritage  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
as  a citizen  of  this  state,  you  deserve  to  have  the  possibility  of 
seeing  or  experiencing  those  animals  as  they  are  supposed  to 
be,”  Shiels  said.  “These  people  are  trying  to  steal  this  heritage 
from  you.” 


WCO  Tom  Nunamacher  holds  a 
confiscated  bog  turtle , an  endangered 
species  in  Pennsylvania. 
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The  Big  One 
I Never  Caught 

by  William  W.  Phillips 


W„ 


'hen  I was  a young  man,  I kept  an  outdoor  diary,  and  this 
incident  is  based  on  entries  in  that  diary  from  50  years  ago. 

One  warm,  sunny  day  in  the  mid-summer  of  a year  in  the 
1940s,  I went  fishing  in  Lycoming  Creek  by  myself.  Lycoming 
Creek  comes  down  out  of  Tioga  County  and  empties  into  the 
West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Williamsport.  In 
that  year,  the  minimum  size  for  trout  was  six  inches,  and  the 
minimum  size  for  bass  was  nine  inches.  Lycoming  Creek  was 
basically  a trout  stream  in  those  days,  but  it  also  contained  a 
good  number  of  bass  up  to  12  inches. 

This  particular  day  I had  bass  in  mind.  I was  using  a cast- 
ing rod  with  a level-wind  reel,  throwing  a stubby  imitation  of 
a wounded  minnow.  The  lure  floated  on  its  side,  hung  two 
treble  hooks,  and  had  small  spinners  front  and  back. 

At  that  time  there  was  a big,  deep  hole  between  Field’s  Sta- 
tion and  Gray’s  Run  in  Lycoming  County,  right  in  front  of 
someone’s  summer  cottage.  The  summer  cottage  was  unoccu- 
pied on  this  particular  day. 

Several  times  I had  cast  out  as  far  as  I could  into  the  slow 
current  coming  into  the  hole.  On  about  the  fifth  cast,  as  the 
lure  came  splashing  out  of  the  current  into  the  standing  wa- 
ter, I saw  a huge  shadow  beneath  it.  I 
stuttered  the  retrieve,  hoping  it 
might  induce  a strike.  It  didn’t,  and 
in  the  clear  water,  lazily  following 
the  lure  toward  me,  came  the  largest 
brown  trout  I have  ever  seen. 

I was  standing  in  knee-deep  wa- 
ter. The  trout  followed  the 
plug  to  within  about  eight  feet 
of  me.  I lifted  the  plug  out  of 
the  water  and  the  trout  just 
stayed  there,  staring  at  me, 
apparently  completely  un- 
afraid. I wouldn’t  have 
been  surprised  if  it  had 
said,  “Howdy,  partner, 
how’s  the  fishing?” 

Its  spots  were  as  big  as 
half-dollars.  I had  no  way 
of  knowing  for  sure,  but  I 
believe  that  trout  was  over 
30  inches  long.  It  would 
have  weighed  about  10  to 
12  pounds. 


How  Much  Does  that  Trout  Weigh? 


The  following  weight  estimates  are  based  on  individual 
fish  records  compiled  from  statewide  lists  of  surveyed 
waterways,  so  predicted  weights  are  averages.  All  weights 
are  estimates  in  pounds. 


Inches 

Brown  Trout 
Weight 

Rainbow  Trout 
Weight 

Brook  Trout 
Weight 

7 

0.14 

0.15 

0.13 

8 

0.22 

0.22 

0.21 

9 

0.29 

0.29 

0.29 

10 

0.40 

0.38 

0.39 

11 

0.52 

0.51 

0.53 

12 

0.67 

0.65 

0.69 

13 

0.83 

0.88 

1.00 

14 

1.06 

1.11 

1.33 

15 

1.33 

1.31 

1.87 

16 

1.65 

1.62 

2.14 

17 

1.94 

1.90 

2.59 

18 

2.35 

2.13 

3.19 

19 

2.83 

2.60 

20 

3.39 

3.45 

21 

3.94 

3.63 

22 

4.26 

3.80 

23 

4.92 

24 

5.70 

25 

5.73 

26 

5.95 

27 

6.19 

These  estimates  are  based  on  the  fact  that  I actually  saw  a 
28  Yz-inch  brown  trout  that  had  been  caught  the  summer 
before. 

After  several  seconds,  the  trout  slowly  turned  and  swam 
back  to  deep  water.  I just  stood  there  for  a couple  of  min- 
utes. My  heart  was  racing  and  the  blood  was  pounding  in 
my  temples. 

Then  I took  a deep  breath  and  tossed  the  lure  back  out 
into  the  current,  and  as  before,  when  the  plug  came 
splashing  out  into  the  clear,  still  water,  this  huge  trout 
was  following  it.  I don’t  believe  it  had  any  intention  of 
hitting  the  plug.  I think  it  was  just  curious.  This  time  it 
followed  the  plug  to  within  about  10  feet  of  me,  so  I got 
another  good  look  at  it  in  the  clear  water. 

Again,  after  regarding  me  for  a few  moments,  it  turned 
and  slowly  swam  back  to  deep  water.  It  was  as  though  it 
said,  “Who  do  you  think  you  are  kidding  with  that  fake 
minnie?”  I never  saw  it  again.0 
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Safe  Fishing  Checklist 


Fishing  is  not  a dangerous 

sport.  However,  it  does  involve 
some  hazards.  Anglers  who 
understand  protective  gear,  out- 
door clothing,  weather,  water, 
and  ice  safety,  and  some  basic 
first  aid,  can  avoid  most  emer- 
gencies. If  an  emergency 
should  arise,  they  will  be  pre- 
pared to  handle  it  in  a safe  and 
effective  manner. 

PROTECTIVE  GEAR,  like 
sunglasses,  sunscreen,  and  in- 
sect repellent,  helps  make  a 
great  day  of  fishing  even  more 
enjoyable. 

OUTDOOR  CLOTHING 

keeps  anglers  warm  and  dry  in 
bad  weather  and  cool  in  hot 
weather.  Layering  in  cold 
weather  is  the  best  protection. 
Layers  can  be  added  or  taken 
off  as  needed.  A hat  in  the  cold 
keeps  heat  in.  During  the  sum- 
mer, a hat  keeps  the  glaring  sun 
off  your  head.  In  summer, 
lightweight  clothing  that  covers 
the  arms  and  legs  is  the  best 
protection  against  insects,  poi- 
son ivy,  wild  rose  bushes,  and 
other  thorny  plants.  Light  col- 
ors are  best  because  they  reflect 
heat.  Rain  gear  is  a must,  not 
only  to  keep  you  dry  but  be- 
cause it’s  an  excellent  wind 
breaker. 

WEATHER.  The  most  danger- 
ous type  of  weather  to  anglers  is 
lightning.  Flash  floods  and 
dam  releases  can  cause  prob- 
lems for  anglers  fishing  in  riv- 
ers. Storms  and  dam  releases 
can  cause  waters  to  rise  rapidly, 
flooding,  and  swift  currents. 


WATER  SAFETY.  The  key  is 

to  avoid  hazardous  conditions 
and  to  prevent  accidents  before 
they  happen.  Always  fish  with  a 
friend.  A good  idea,  even  if  not 
in  a boat,  is  to  wear  a life  jacket. 
Slipping  and/or  falling  into  the 
water  can  happen  anytime.  If 
you  are  wading,  remember  that 
there  may  be  holes  or  steep 
dropoffs.  Use  a stick  or  wading 
staff  to  feel  the  bottom  ahead 
of  you.  Become  familiar  with 
basic  rescue  techniques  that  can 
be  done  from  shore  and  that 
don’t  require  you  to  get  in  the 
water.  If  you  are  using  a boat  as 
a fishing  platform,  take  a safe 
boating  course  from  the  Com- 
mission, USCG  Auxiliary,  or  the 
US  Power  Squadrons. 

ICE  SAFETY.  The  key  to  ice 
safety  is  that  there  is  no  safe  ice. 
If  you  fish  on  ice,  be  sure  you 
always  wear  a life  jacket,  and 
always  let  someone  know  where 
you  are  going.  Obey  posted 
signs  that  indicate  unsafe  ice, 
and  remember  that  not  all  ice  is 
the  same  thickness. 

FIRST  AID.  A good  idea  is  to 
take  a basic  first  aid  course  and 
become  familiar  with  CPR,  ban- 
daging, and  splinting.  Hooks 
are  an  ever-present  hazard  for 
anglers.  Hypothermia  is  a seri- 
ous threat  to  all  outdoor  enthu- 
siasts. Falling  can  result  in  a 
broken  bone.  Keep  a well- 
equipped  first-aid  kit  in  a wa- 
terproof container  close  at 
hand.  Check  with  your  local 
Red  Cross  or  American  Heart 
Assocation  for  a first-aid  class.  O 
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I had  the  good  fortune  of 
meeting  my  fishing 
companion,  Mark  Jackson, 
last  winter  at  a club  slide 
presentation.  We  crossed 
paths  again  a few  weeks 
later  at  the  Commission 
Cooperative  Nursery 
meeting  and  dinner.  We 
talked  trout  fishing.  For 
years  I had  been  curious 
about  the  effectiveness  of 
minnows  on  trout  as 
compared  to  my  favorite  method,  spinners. 
Jackson’s  enthusiasm  for  minnows  was 
contagious,  and  soon  we  were  scheduling  an 
outing  together.  I was  eager  to  see  a good 
minnow  fisherman  in  action. 


I selected  a medium-sized  Centre 
County  stream  for  our  trip.  The 
freestoner  is  stocked  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  carries  a fine  population  of 
naturally  reproduced  brook  and 
brown  trout. 

As  I watched  Jackson  fish  that 
morning,  the  first  thing  I noticed  was 
his  casting  accuracy.  There  weren’t 
many  spots  within  30  feet  where  he 
couldn’t  place  his  minnow.  His  un- 
derhanded cast  could  flip  the  minnow 
beneath  some  of  the  lowest  branches. 
With  rod  held  high,  he  then  skillfully 
maneuvered  the  minnow  around  un- 
derwater obstacles  with  a slow  re- 
trieve. I could  tell  that  Jackson  took 
his  fishing  seriously.  His  casts  and 
retrieves  were  made  with  deliberate 
concentration. 

We  fished  for  six  hours  that  morn- 
ing, quitting  when  the  80-degree  hu- 
mid air  got  the  best  of  us.  I watched  Jackson  land  and 
carefully  release  38  trout,  all  caught  with  his  homemade  min- 
now rig.  Eleven  of  Jackson’s  trout  were  naturally  reproduced, 
the  largest,  a beautiful  crimson-spotted  wild  brown. 

My  spinner  attracted  wild  trout,  too,  but  the  biggest  differ- 
ence in  our  catch  was  his  rig’s  effectiveness  on  stocked  trout. 
He  landed  27  stocked  fish,  a mixed  catch  of  brooks  and 
browns,  as  compared  to  my  seven. 

As  we  walked  back  toward  my  pickup,  Jackson  and  I dis- 
cussed the  day’s  fishing.  He  was  actually  a little  disappointed 
in  his  performance  and  questioned  why  he  had  missed  so 
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many  wild  trout.  “Minnows  usually  produce  higher  numbers 
than  these,”  he  said.  Meanwhile,  I’m  wondering  how  many 
Pennsylvania  trout  anglers  would  be  disappointed  with  a 
catch  of  38  trout  on  a late-May  outing! 

Although  I was  already  a believer,  Jackson  wanted  another 
opportunity  to  show  me  his  minnow  rig  in  action.  It  wasn’t 
until  mid-July  that  we  were  able  to  get  together  again.  The 
phone  rang  and  Jackson  asked,  “How  does  Saturday  look  for 
you?  I have  a little  Fulton  County  stream  in  mind,”  he  said. 

We  met  in  the  pre-dawn  darkness.  I loaded  my  gear  into  his 
4X4,  and  we  headed  toward  Fulton  County.  The  drive  south 
was  full  of  fishing  conversation  as  we  recounted  our  most  re- 
cent outings.  Not  long  after,  Jackson  began  to  share  his  analy- 
sis of  our  May  trip.  He  theorized  that  his  hook  and  minnow 
size  might  have  caused  him  to  miss  so  many  wild  trout.  He 
planned  to  switch  to  a smaller  treble  hook,  a size  14,  and  he 
had  selected  smaller  minnows  at  the  bait  shop.  “I’ll  catch 
more  wild  trout  today,”  he  confidently  predicted. 

Jackson  selected  an  unstocked  wild  brook  trout  fishery  for 
our  destination.  The  forested  mountain  stream  was  low,  and 
after  one  look,  I questioned  whether  either  of  us  would  catch 
many  trout.  I had  to  admire  Jackson’s  courage,  however. 

These  trout  were  the  size  and  type  that  gave  him  fits  in  May. 
Couple  that  with  low,  clear  water,  and  I thought  we  had  a 
recipe  for  failure  instead  of  success.  But  recipes  and  first  im- 
pressions don’t  always  hold  true.  After  a few  minutes  of  fish- 
ing, we  were  both  pulling  colorful  wild  brook  trout  from  the 
cool  water. 

I had  a chance  to  observe  Jackson’s  minnow  fishing  under 
different  conditions  this  time.  On  our  first  outing,  most  of 
Jackson’s  trout  came  from  the  pools.  Pools  were  few  and  far 
between  on  this  freestoner.  It  held  mainly  shallow  pocket  wa- 
ter. This  forested  stream  also  had  a steeper  gradient  and  a 
much  lower  July  flow. 

For  6 xfi  hours,  I watched  him  pull  dozens  of  wild  brook  trout 
from  every  part  of  that  stream.  He  caught  and  carefully  released 
what  many  would  think  an  unbelievable  number  of  trout,  78, 
from  the  1.8  miles  of  stream  that  we  covered. 

Equipment 

Jackson  uses  a 6 '/2-foot  casting  rod  coupled  with  a closed- 
face  spin-casting  reel.  His  spools  his  reel  with  fresh  4-pound 
to  6-pound  line.  Jackson  carries  his  live  minnows  in  a plastic 
soda  or  spring  water  bottle.  He  begins  the  morning  with  ice 
water  and  adds  fresh  water  as  needed  to  keep  the  minnows 
alive.  On  longer  outings,  he  keeps  an  extra  supply  of  minnows 
in  a cooler  in  his  4X4. 

Wearing  the  proper  clothing  is  very  important.  He  always 
fishes  in  camouflage  or  dull  earth  tones. 

Minnows 

Jackson  usually  buys  his  minnows  from  a local  bait  shop. 
They  range  in  size  from  1 '/z  to  2 xji  inches  long.  As  demon- 
strated on  our  two  outings,  smaller  minnows  seem  to  work 
better  on  smaller  trout. 

The  minnow  rig 

Jackson  makes  what  he  calls  a “minnow  rig,”  following  a ba- 
sic pattern  that  has  been  passed  down  through  his  family.  Its 
finished  length  is  about  10  inches  with  a loop  at  one  end  and  a 
small  swivel  at  the  other.  Using  4-pound-  or  6-pound-test 


mono,  he  begins  by  doubling  the  line  and  tying  a simple  over- 
hand knot,  which  results  in  a 1 '/2-inch  long  loop.  Jackson  then 
threads  the  smallest  plastic  sewing  bead  that  he  can  find  down 
to  the  loop.  The  color  of  the  sewing  bead  is  unimportant.  This 
is  followed  by  a size  3 Colorado  blade  (nickel  or  brass)  on  a size 
2 clevis.  He  finishes  the  other  end  of  the  rig  with  a size  12  snap 
swivel  tied  on  with  an  improved  clinch  knot.  He  carries  several 
of  these  pre-made  rigs  in  his  fishing  vest. 

The  loop  is  threaded  through  the  minnow  using  an  open- 
ended  needle.  A clip-in  treble  hook  is  then  fitted  onto  the 
loop  and  slid  up  snug  with  the  minnow.  Jackson  uses  hook 
sizes  10,  12,  or  14.  In  high  water  he  sometimes  adds  a 
splitshot  between  the  blade  and  the  swivel. 

Techniques 

Jackson  fishes  while  moving  upstream  at  a slow  but  deliber- 
ate pace.  He  uses  an  underhanded  cast  to  toss  his  spinner- 
minnow  rig  upstream  to  every  likely  looking  spot.  He  usually 
casts  10  to  30  feet  ahead,  often  straight  up  the  channel.  Jack- 
son  slowly  retrieves  his  spinner-minnow  rig  back  with  the  cur- 
rent. The  blade  spins  slowly  or  just  flutters  as  he  retrieves. 
Jackson  thinks  that  the  blade  adds  extra  flash  and  action  to 
the  minnow. 

He  uses  polarized  sunglasses  to  help  him  watch  the  spin- 
ner-minnow combination  while  he  retrieves,  setting  the  hook 
as  soon  as  he  sees  a strike.  Jackson  stresses  that  “closely 
watching  the  rig  is  one  of  the  keys  to  success.”  Although  Jack- 
son  recommends  fishing  upstream,  he  says  that  a downstream 
or  across-stream  method  works  almost  as  well  when  fishing 
for  stocked  trout  in  the  early  season. 

Catch  and  release 

Jackson  stresses  that  there  is  a world  of  difference  between 
fishing  his  spinner-minnow  rig  as  compared  with  the  dead- 
drift  method  that  some  anglers  use  to  fish  minnows.  The 
drift  method  often  results  in  deeply  hooked  trout.  Even 
though  this  is  all  right  if  you  plan  to  keep  your  limit,  it 
doesn’t  sit  well  with  Jackson. 

Although  he  occasionally  keeps  a trout  or  two  for  a friend, 
Jackson  fishes  for  enjoyment,  not  to  put  meat  on  the  table. 
Not  one  of  the  many  trout  that  he  caught  while  fishing  with 
me  was  deeply  hooked  or  seemingly  harmed  in  any  way  other 
than  the  jab  of  a hook.  Each  fish  was  quickly  unhooked  and 
carefully  released.  The  tight-line  retrieve  used  by  Jackson  al- 
lows him  to  detect  a strike  as  soon  as  the  trout  hits,  prevent- 
ing the  trout  from  swallowing  the  minnow. 

Flow  does  he  catch  so  many  trout? 

I believe  that  his  success  comes  from  a combination  of  fac- 
tors. First,  he  fishes  often,  using  the  same  proven  method. 
This  allows  him  to  improve  continually.  Second,  he  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally accurate  caster.  Again,  frequent  fishing  only  helps 
him  get  better.  Third,  he  knows  the  importance  of  getting  his 
minnow  to  the  trout  before  they  see  him.  He  fishes  upstream, 
casts  far  ahead  of  himself,  and  wears  camouflage  clothing. 
Fourth,  his  casts  and  retrieves  are  made  with  confidence  and 
concentration.  Lastly,  during  the  course  of  a season,  he  ex- 
periments by  fishing  many  new  waters.  Some  of  these  are  un- 
successful outings,  but  when  a gem  is  discovered,  it’s  worth 
the  effort.0 
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For  years,  before  the  season 
began,  I scoured  through  my  box 
of  patterns  that  matched  the 
hatches  and  threw  away  any  flies 
that  were  substandard.  If  any 
pattern-wet  or  dry-showed  the 
least  kind  of  wear,  I threw  it  in  a 
huge  jar  of  rejects. 


Tom  Taylor,  one  of  my  neighbors  in  Dallas,  Pennsylvania, 
who  fly  fished  but  didn’t  tie  flies,  would  come  by  and  reclaim 
many  of  these  flies  for  his  own  use.  But  times  have  changed, 
or  maybe  I just  got  lazy  from  tying  so  many  flies.  I certainly 
don’t  throw  some  of  my  well-worn  patterns  away  now.  Why? 

I keep  some  of  them  for  the  upcoming  season  and  some  of 
the  hatches  I expect  to  see. 

Don  Baylor  and  I fly-fished  the  lower  end  of  Spring  Creek 
in  central  Pennsylvania  several  years  ago  in  late  May. 

Sulphurs  began  appearing  just  the  day  before  on  the  stretch 
we  planned  to  fish.  Usually,  the  first  few  days  of  this  hatch 
these  mayflies  appear  for  four  to  five  hours  and  the  hatch 
begins  in  the  afternoon.  Trout  seem  to  go  on  a feeding  frenzy 
when  this  hatch  first  appears.  After  those  few  days  of  after- 
noon hatches,  the  sulphur  then  appears  most  just  around 
dusk.  It  was  our  hope  that  day  that  we’d  hit  this  extended 
afternoon  burst  of  activity. 

It  was  a fairly  warm  afternoon,  and  as  we  arrived  at  this 
productive  limestone  stream  around  3 p.m.,  the  first  sulphurs 
began  appearing.  Most  of  the  duns  escaped  rapidly,  flying  off 
to  nearby  trees  to  rest  for  a day  before  they  reappeared  over 
the  stream  as  sulphur  spinners  or  mating  adults.  Those  duns 
that  rested  for  any  length  of  time  disappeared  quickly  into 
the  mouth  of  a Spring  Creek  streambred  brown  trout.  Don 
wanted  to  identify  the  mayfly  species,  so  he  captured  a few  of 
the  insects  resting  on  the  surface.  Don  and  I examined  them 
carefully.  All  of  the  mayflies  lingering  on  the  surface  had  one 
thing  in  common:  All  were  malformed  in  one  way  or  another. 
One  had  a wing  half  developed;  the  next  had  two  short  wings; 
the  next  one  had  no  wings  at  all;  and  the  next  had  the 
nymphal  shuck  still  attached.  Trout  seemed  to  sense  that  the 
imperfect  duns  that  floated  over  them  could  not  escape  the 
surface  and  they  took  these  mayflies  eagerly. 

All  of  a sudden  it  came  to  me:  Why  not  use  some  of  my 
poorest-tied  or  worst-looking  flies-those  that  I had  been  dis- 


carding before  because  they  had  flaws?  All  these  mayflies 
seemed  to  be  malformed,  so  why  not  try  the  poorest  tied  Sul- 
phur in  my  fly  box?  I looked  through  a few  dozen  patterns 
searching  for  one  that  I had  used  on  the  previous  year’s  hatch. 
I found  one  that  had  only  one  wing-it  had  become  quite  worn 
from  the  trout  that  had  taken  the  pattern  the  year  before. 

I hurriedly  tied  the  pattern  onto  a 5X  tippet  and  began  cast- 
ing. I cast  a few  feet  upstream  from  a feeding  trout.  Wow! 

On  the  first  float  past,  a trout  took  the  poor-excuse-for-a- 
Sulphur-pattern  immediately.  A half-dozen  other  risers  took 
that  pattern  before  Don  and  I quit  for  the  day.  That  torn,  tat- 
tered pattern  really  worked.  But  maybe  this  was  just  an  un- 
usual event-an  aberration.  Would  some  of  these  flies  work 
on  other  days  with  other  hatches? 

I don’t  know  why,  but  in  the  more  than  40  years  that  I’ve 
matched  the  hatches,  I’ve  seen  more  malformed  mayflies  in 
three  genera  (Ephemerella,  Drunella,  and  Ephemera)  than  in 
any  other.  These  genera  of  mayflies  include  the  Sulphurs, 
Blue-Winged  Olives,  and  Hendricksons.  Early  in  the  season, 
I’ve  encountered  many  malformed  Hendricksons  appearing 
on  the  surface  that  are  unable  to  escape. 

Don’t  overlook  fishing  one  of  your  poorer  patterns  when 
the  Green  Drake  appears.  I’ve  watched  these  large  mayflies 
struggle  for  what  seemed  like  a minute  to  free  themselves 
from  their  nymphal  shucks.  And  then  we  have  terrestrials 
like  ants  and  beetles.  For  some  reason,  patterns  of  the  latter 
two,  tied  with  deer  hair,  become  even  more  effective  the  more 
they  become  torn  and  tattered. 

Hendricksons 

You’ll  find  Hendricksons  on  many  of  our  more  important 
trout  streams  in  the  state.  You’ll  even  find  respectable 
hatches  on  many  of  our  southeastern  trout  streams.  Hit  this 
particular  hatch  when  the  early  spring  weather  is  inclement 
and  Hendricksons  have  difficulty  taking  flight,  and  you’re  in 
for  a memorable  fishing-the-hatch  experience. 
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On  warm  spring  days,  it’s  another  matter-Hendricksons 
then  often  escape  rapidly  from  the  surface-except  for  the  im- 
paired ones.  On  the  Delaware  and  Lackawaxen  rivers,  I’ve 
seen  hundreds  of  these  dazed  duns  unable  to  take  off  from 
the  surface. 

Blue-Winged  Olive  Duns 

If  you  fish  Commonwealth 
trout  waters  in  late  May  and 
early  June,  you’ve  probably 
encountered  some  heavy 
hatches  of  Blue-Winged  Ol- 
ives. Many  northeastern  PA 
trout  streams  have  especially 
heavy  hatches.  Most  of  these 
species  escape  rapidly  from  the 
surface-except  the  malformed 
ones.  The  upper  Delaware 
River  holds  a great  earlyjune 
hatch  of  these  mayflies. 

Green  Drakes 

I’ve  found  more  than  70  trout  streams  across  the  state  that 
hold  respectable  green  drake  hatches  in  late  May  and  early 
June.  If  you  want  to  avoid  the  crowds  fishing  that  hatch  on 
Penns  Creek,  Big  Fishing  Creek,  or  the  Little  Juniata  River  in 
central  Pennsylvania,  or  Yellow  Creek  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  state,  look  for  the  hatch  on  one  of  the  lesser- 
known  streams  and  one  with  less  angling  pressure.  I’ve  found 
the  hatch  on  streams  like  Larrys  Creek,  Baker  Run,  Vanscoyoc 
Run,  and  Big  Fill.  On  many  of 
these  streams  you’ll  not  find  an- 
other angler  fishing  the  hatch. 

I’ve  often  sat  back  and  just 
watched  these  huge  mayflies 
emerging  on  small  streams.  This 
large  mayfly  often  has  difficulty 
escaping  from  its  nymphal  shuck 
when  emerging.  If  I get  frustrated 
during  this  hatch  and  have  trouble 
catching  trout,  I add  a piece  of 
light-tan  nylon  stocking  to  the  end 
of  the  hook-just  under  the  tail  of 
the  fly-to  imitate  a dun  with  the 
shuck  still  attached.  On  some  of 
the  smaller  streams  in  the  state  that  hold  this  hatch,  trout 
often  go  berserk  chasing  the  duns.  It’s  one  of  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  trout  to  feed  the  entire  year.  Add  a shuck  the  size 
of  the  hook  shank  to  your  pattern  that  suggests  that  the  fly 
can’t  escape  rapidly,  and  you’re  in  for  some  exciting  match- 
ing-the-hatch  fun. 

Terrestrials 

Bobs  Creek  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania  holds  plenty  of 
trout  throughout  the  year.  I especially  enjoy  fly-fishing  this 
small,  productive  stream  after  the  hordes  of  anglers  have  left 
it  for  the  year. 


I’ve  experienced  success  with  the  Crow  Beetle  pattern  on 
small  streams  in  summer.  The  Crowe  Beetle  is  tied  with  black 
deer  hair.  I’ve  had  days  when  this  pattern  also  looked  more  like 
a piece  of  uncut  black  deer  hair  on  a hook  than  it  did  a beetle. 
But  this  pattern  caught  trout  until  the  very  end  of  the  trip. 

I still  remember  the  day  on  Cross  Fork  in  the  northcentral 

part  of  the  state  when  I left  the 
mainstem  to  fish  a few  pockets 
of  a small  tributary.  I had  one 
pattern  with  me  already  tied  on 
my  fly  line-a  Crowe  Beetle.  As 
I headed  upstream,  I began 
catching  one  brook  trout  after 
another.  Before  I knew  it,  I had 
fished  more  than  a mile  up- 
stream from  the  car.  By  now, 
the  Crowe  Beetle  on  the  end  of 
my  line  didn’t  look  anything 
like  it  did  originally.  It  now 
looked  like  a black  piece  of 
deer  hair  that  had  been  shredded  by  dozens  of  hungry  brook 
trout.  I continued  to  fish  that  fly  until  I walked  back  to  the 
car  an  hour  or  more  later.  It  seemed  the  more  torn  the  pat- 
tern became  that  day,  the  more  trout  I caught.  Test  it  for 
yourself  this  season. 

I certainly  look  forward  to  June  and  July  on  Common- 
wealth streams-especially  some  of  my  favorite  small  streams- 
because  that’s  when  terrestrial  patterns  come  into  their  own. 
In  addition  to  the  beetle  and  ant  patterns,  I’ve  found  that  two 
others  work  very  well  on  most  trout  streams  in  the  state. 

Those  two,  the  Hopper  and  Cricket, 
both  tied  with  deer  hair,  again  have 
performed  well  for  me  after  they’ve 
become  bedraggled.  Next  time  you 
use  deer  hair  terrestrial  patterns,  try 
using  them  well  past  the  time  you’d 
normally  tie  on  a new  pattern. 

Next  time  you  see  a sulphur 
hatch  in  late  May  and  you  see  trout 
feeding  on  some  of  the  duns  that 
can’t  seem  to  escape  from  the  sur- 
face, search  through  your  assort- 
ment of  dry  flies  and  look  for  one 
of  the  poorest-tied  patterns  that 
copies  that  hatch.  Or  if  you  en- 
counter a Hendrickson  hatch  appearing  in  April  or  a Blue- 
Winged  Olive  hatch  in  late  May,  tie  on  a pattern  that  looks  a 
bit  tattered.  And  above  all,  if  you  fish  late  in  the  summer 
and  you’re  using  a terrestrial  pattern  to  copy  an  ant  or  a 
beetle,  and  it’s  tied  with  deer  hair,  continue  to  use  it  well 
past  the  time  you’d  normally  change  flies.  When  these 
hatches  appear  and  when  terrestrials  work  best  on  Pennsyl- 
vania streams,  that’s  when  I search  my  fly  box  for  some  well- 
worn  patterns.  Maybe  you’ll  also  find  that’s  the  time  when 
your  poorest-tied  flies  work  best.0 
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I have  been  touched  by  a trout. 
You  too?  Trout  have  been  a 
presence  in  your  life  as  well, 
giving  it  meaning,  direction, 
satisfaction?  Shaping  the  sort  of 
person  you  are,  the  sort  of  life  you  live 
and  how  you  live  it?  Where  you  go,  what 
you  do,  who  you  meet  and  what  you 


sisters.  To  us,  the  trout  is  so  much  more 
than  just  a fish. 

How  has  the  trout  touched  me,  affected 

' 7 ’ • ‘ ' 

my  life,  my  soul,  and  my  outlook? 


Sfe 


To  me,  the  trout  was  at  first  an  invitation. 

I went  fishing,  and  the  trout  beckoned  me  to 
look  into  a world  of  water  that  flashed  cold 
and  clear  as  a diamond,  yet  moved  like  a liv- 
ing thing.  The  world  of  the  trout,  I saw,  in- 
cluded the  life-nurturing  stream  and  the 
green  places  beyond  that  it  fed,  and  that  fed 
it.  The  trout  showed  me  the  truth  that  this 
wild  world  was  the  real  world  and  the  place  I 
belonged,  not  that  artificial  world  of  con- 
crete and  mall  traffic  I find  myself  in  too 
often.  The  trout’s  home  was  my  home. 

The  trout  taught  me,  too,  that  the  living 
world  is  a seamless  world.  By  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  lessons  of  the  trout  and  its  home, 

I saw  how  this  water  planet  moves  that  pre- 
cious liquid  through  cycles  and  recycles. 

The  journey  begins,  perhaps,  in  the  melting 
of  a single  icicle,  and  goes  on  to  where  the 
trickles  gather  and  the  waters  head  downhill. 

On  their  way,  I saw  the  streams  drink  in  what  the  land  around 
them  served,  like  the  tart  flavor  of  acidic  soils  with  their  hem- 
locks and  oaks,  their  sandstones  and  quartz.  Or  they  took  on 
the  sweet  flavor  of  rich  and  fertile  lands,  of  watercress,  lime- 
stone, and  clay. 

Follow  the  rivers  down,  the  trout  said  to  me,  even  to  where 
they  become  an  elemental  earth  force,  a place  of  primeval 
pressure  and  speed,  of  waterfall  and  flume,  surges  and  slack, 
and  at  last  I will  give  you  the  sea.  But  without  the  trout  to 
guide  me,  to  help  me  understand  what  was  there  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  journey— the  droplet— and  to  encourage  me  to  fol- 
low the  story  to  its  end,  I doubt  the  ocean  would  mean  so 
much. 

Trout  have  brought  me  the  seasons  in  a fullness  I would 
not  have  known  otherwise.  At  the  trout’s  urging  I went  out- 
doors to  witness  what  I might  otherwise  have  missed  and 
what  I know  I can  never  replace.  Trout  were  the  reason  I 
walked  along  the  mountain  streams  to  see  spring  hang  bare 
trees  with  bright  blossoms.  They  told  me  to  come  outside  to 
see  their  namesake  among  the  wildflowers,  the  trout  lily, 
blooming  along  forested  waterways  at  the  time  of  the  tradi- 
tional trout  season  opener  in  mid-April.  I never  was  much  for 
poetry,  until  I followed  the  trout  and  saw,  firsthand,  “a  world 
in  a grain  of  sand,  and  a heaven  in  a wildflower.” 

When  summertime  struck  and  I sweltered  in  front  of  the 
fan,  the  trout  teased  me  into  going  where  there  was  natural 
air  conditioning,  along  deep-woods  streams.  While  the  city 
was  hot  and  noisy,  the  hemlock-shadowed  world  of  the  trout 
was  cool  with  damp  moss,  serenaded  by  birdsong.  If  I had 
foresight  enough  to  take  a spare  pail  in  the  car,  trout  fishing 
gave  me  the  bounty  of  the  season,  from  morels  to  blackber- 
ries. The  poet  was  right  again,  said  the  trout:  “I  and  you 
pocketless  of  a dime  may  purchase  the  pick  of  the  earth.” 


In  autumn,  following  the  trout  took  me  to  see  the  glory  of 
the  season  times  two,  as  flame-hued  leaves  doubled  in  the 
water  reflection.  Trout  even  gave  me  a new  view  on  winter, 
especially  along  never-freeze  spring  creeks  and  the  Lake  Erie 
steelhead  tributaries.  Thanks  to  the  trout,  I’ve  seen  the 
water’s  warm  breath  bedeck  shoreline  trees  and  bushes  with 
ice  that  glistens  like  a thousand  jewels. 

Trout  have  given  me  the  seasons  and  all  of  their  weather. 
Surprisingly,  I found  some  of  the  best  days  to  be  outdoors 
and  fishing.  Those  not  in  the  know,  who  have  not  been 
touched  by  a trout,  thought  they  were  having  the  most  fun  by 
staying  snug  and  warm  inside.  Ha! 

The  trout  was  a tantalizing  prize  dangled  before  me,  and  to 
catch  it  I needed  to  look  beyond  the  simple  fish  to  decipher 
its  alien  world  of  water.  If  I wanted  to  be  a successful  trout 
angler,  I had  to  see  past  a surface  that  was  sometimes  opaque, 
and  that  hid  its  secrets,  and  was  sometimes  transparent,  an 
ever-changing  window  to  the  depths. 

The  stream  secrets  that  I wanted  to  decipher  were  practical 
ones,  but  they  led  me  to  skills  as  strange  as  an  alchemist’s.  As 
I grew  to  know  trout  fishing  and  trout,  I became  intrigued 
with  fly  fishing,  the  myriad  shapes  and  colors  of  artificial 
flies,  and  the  wonder  of  what  they  represented. 

Sure,  you  can  catch  trout  on  worms  and  cheese  and  corn,  I 
knew.  But  grocery  store  baits  are  not  part  of  the  neighbor- 
hood community  of  the  stream.  They  don’t  live  in  the  stream, 
don’t  secret  themselves  in  dim  hideaways  between  boulders, 
or  rise  heavenward  on  new-formed  wings,  a living  miracle. 
They  don’t  belong. 

Those  swarms  of  what  I would  have  once  called  “bugs,”  like 
the  grannom  caddis  that  hatches  in  early  spring  on  my  home 
stream,  became  life  forms  I could  appreciate.  Because  I was 
involved  with  trout,  I knew  these  flies  were  an  exhalation  of 


Those  swarms  of  what  I would  have  once  called  “bugs,  ” like  the  grannom  caddis 
that  hatches  in  early  spring  on  my  home  stream,  became  life  forms  I could 
appreciate.  Because  I was  involved  with  trout,  I knew  these  flies  were  an 
exhalation  of  the  water  itself,  something  to  be  celebrated,  not  swatted. 
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the  water  itself, 
something  to  be  cel- 
ebrated, not  swatted. 

Trout  taught  me 
that  pollution-sensi- 
tive insects,  like  cad- 
dises, stoneflies  and 
mayflies,  were  indi- 
cators of  whether  or 
not  a stream  was  a 
healthy  one,  a fit 
home  for  waterlife, 
or  if  it  was  sick  and 
degraded.  The  in- 
sects flying  from  my 
home  creek,  said  the 
trout,  were  the 
waterway’s  badge  of 
honor. 

But  such  romance 
was  not  everything. 

As  a practicing  trout 
angler  with  a job  to 
do, I learned  that  if  I 
looked  at  the  under- 
side of  a mayfly 
against  the  light,  I’d 
have  a better  chance 
of  getting  the  color 
and  size  right.  The 
bottom-line  task  was 
to  match  the  hatch, 
or  at  least  find  a 
thing  of  feather,  fur 
and  metal  in  my  fly 
box  that  looked  like 
the  tiny  winged 
things  on  the  stream 
that  the  trout  were 
eating. 

I’m  proud  of  what 
the  trout  have 
taught  me  about 
flies,  the  real  ones 
and  the  artificial  ones,  including  how  to  make  them  from 
scratch.  I’ve  learned  skills  I never  expected  to  possess,  and  at 
one  time  never  knew  I lacked. 

Like  casting  a fly  rod.  Although  I began  by  flinging  a spin- 
ning rod,  I always  admired  the  fluid  grace  of  a well-cast  fly 
line.  Fly  casting  married  the  best  of  an  old-fashioned  way  of 
fishing  to  the  advantages  of  modern  designs  and  materials. 
The  rod  had  changed  from  bamboo  to  graphite,  but  the  trick 
was  still  getting  the  nearly  weightless  fly  across  the  water  by 
throwing  the  heavy  fly  line.  The  answer  remained  rhythm, 
speed  and  timing.  Don’t  discard  all  the  old  ways  the  trout 
told  me,  and  they  were  right. 

Trout  fishing  is  an  intellectual  pursuit  more  than  a physi- 
cal one,  I learned,  and  the  stream  is  a series  of  brain  teasers. 
The  question  was  posed:  If  the  fast  water  breaks  like  so 
around  the  rock,  where  will  the  trout  be?  The  trout  always 
gave  a simple,  direct  response,  a pass/fail  grade,  in  the  wink  of 
a rise  form  and  a fly  that  vanished  ...  or  didn’t. 


More  quizzes  lay 
in  other  stream  sec- 
tions. Sometimes 
the  answer  was  “in 
the  shadows,” 

“where  the  current 
eddies,”  or  “in  the 
deep-cut  run.”  Read- 
ing what  instream 
obstructions  do  to 
water  motion  and 
what  that,  in  turn, 
means  to  the  trout 
and  my  next  cast  be- 
came one  of  the 
most  intriguing  as- 
pects of  the  sport. 

Because  I knew 
trout,  drowned  logs 
became  not  just 
something  decaying 
and  messy  that  had 
gotten  into  a stream, 
and  maybe  needed  to 
be  hauled  out.  They 
were  returning  nutri- 
ents to  water  life  and 
the  spaces  between 
were  great  places  for 
trout  to  hide.  The 
log  tangles  were  also 
better  places  to  cast 
to  than  to  catch  a 
scrappy  trout  out  of, 
on  gossamer-thin 
line.  What  fell  into  a 
stream  after  a storm, 
I learned,  was  usu- 
ally good  for  the 
creek  and  everything 
that  lived  in  it. 

I found  the  trout’s 
schoolrooms  every- 
where. One  day  my 
class  was  at  Fishing  Creek,  in  Clinton  County.  The  lesson  on 
that  spring-fed  stream  was  that  even  on  a hot  July  afternoon,  I 
could  find  trout  rising  in  the  dark  shadows  of  leafy  branches. 

I learned  I could  catch  them  if  I cast  quietly  and  accurately  to 
the  far  edge  of  the  flow.  Another  memorable  class  was  on 
Oswayo  Creek  in  northern  Potter  County,  where  I learned  not 
to  discount  what  under-bridge  culverts,  which  I had  viewed  as 
the  ugly  work  of  man,  can  do  for  fishing.  The  best  trout  I 
caught  all  day  were  in  the  big  hole  that  had  been  dug  out  be- 
low the  tubes  by  the  constricted  stream. 

Trout  taught  me  patience,  the  temperament  to  sit  back  and 
let  the  swimmers  have  the  best  pool  on  Slate  Run  for  the  af- 
ternoon. The  bathers  were  on  the  creek  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
splashing  in  the  icy  water.  I fished  upstream  and  returned  at 
dusk  to  find  the  swimmers  gone  and  the  trout  still  there,  and 
I had  my  chance  at  this  shared  resource. 

If  you’ve  been  touched  by  a trout,  one  bonus  is  that  you  get 
to  travel.  Before  going  on  the  road,  you  have  the  happiness  of 
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The  trout  has  brought  me  togetherness  with  others,  yet  it  has  also 
taken  me  to  quiet  places,  where  aloneness  is  a blessing  and  the  only 
words  spoken  are  those  whispered  by  the  water  and  the  wind. 


hours  of  armchair  journeys,  going  through  maps,  books, 
magazines  and  brochures,  planning  trips  you’ll  take  and 
dreaming  over  trips  you  won’t,  but  having  fun  thinking  about 
them  all,  anyway. 

“Have  vehicle  and  waders  ...  will  travel”  might  be  a good 
motto  for  us  trout  anglers.  Trout  have  spurred  me  to  go  out 
and  see  what  is  best  in  the  outdoors  in  my  home  state  of 
Pennsylvania.  Like  the  tumbling  Lehigh  River,  the  cliche- 
clear  Loyalsock,  the  lure  of  the  Big  Pine,  and  the  legends  of 
Hammersley  Fork  and  Young  Woman’s  Creek.  The  fishing 
may  not  have  been  evenly  good  in  all,  but  the  scenery  was  al- 
ways worth  the  miles  it  took  to  get  there. 

How  far  can  you  go  if  you’ve  been  touched  by  a trout?  I’ve 
been  encouraged  to  travel  beyond  state  boundaries  to  try  for 
brook  trout  in  the  lakes  of  Minnesota  and  Maine  and  for 
their  near  relative,  the  landlocked  Atlantic  salmon,  in  the  wild 
Penobscot.  Following  the  trout  can  take  you  anywhere  in  the 
country,  or  you  can  go  cosmopolitan,  to  New  Zealand,  Argen- 
tina, Scotland,  and  more.  If  you’re  touched  by  a trout,  the 
world  is  yours,  and  all  roads  lead  to  water. 

I owe  the  trout  for  overnights  when  I roughed  it,  in  soggy 
tents,  and  when  I didn’t.  As  a middle-aged  angler  who  likes  a 
hot  shower  and  a pillow,  I’ve  found  many  comfortable  bed- 
and-breakfasts  along  trout  streams.  But  as  one  who  hasn’t 
given  up  angling  adventure,  I’ve  bought  new  hiking  boots  and 
a pack  rod,  and  I’m  shopping  for  a mountain  tent.  I have  the 
trout  to  thank,  too,  for  my  forays  into  after-fishing  campfire 
cooking  and  for  those  finds  of  great  restaurants  on  the  road, 
when  I didn’t  have  to  do  the  dishes. 

“Show  me  the  money”?  Trout  showed  me  the  money  that 
was  in  fishing  and  that  what  I was  doing  for  fun  was  feeding 
and  clothing  families  somewhere.  The  Fish  and  Boat  Com- 
mission told  me  there  are  about  1.3  million  total  anglers  in 
the  state.  Angling’s  total  economic  impact  in  Pennsylvania 
each  year  is  a whopping  $1.3  billion.  That  means  each  one  of 
us  who  fishes  generates  $1,000  in  positive  revenue  for  the 
economy.  Because  there  are  about  875,000  trout  anglers  in 
the  state,  that’s  about  $875  million  we  contribute  to  the 
economy.  I found  out  recently  that  if  the  outdoor  sports  of 
hunting  and  fishing  were  lumped  together  as  one  business, 
they  would  be  in  the  Top  Ten  of  the  Fortune  500  companies. 
Let  spectator  sports  beat  that! 

Yet,  going  trout  fishing,  I discovered,  is  a bargain.  For  me 
as  a resident  adult  the  license  costs  just  $17.00  plus  the  $5.50 
trout/ salmon  permit.  I barely  fill  one  corner  of  the  grocery 
shopping  cart  for  that,  let  alone  take  a family  to  the  movies. 
And  the  one-time  “admission  fee”  buys  me  trout  fishing  365 
days  a year  in  Pennsylvania.  I may  have  to  travel  to  a special- 
regulation  area  that’s  open  when  other  streams  are  closed, 
but  that’s  an  incentive  to  try  new  water. 

Although  economic  studies  of  the  dollar  value  of  trout 
fishing  take  into  account  equipment  purchases,  like  rods  and 
reels,  I wonder  if  they  count  all  the  arts  and  crafts,  like  rod 
building  and  fly  tying,  that  the  fish  has  spawned.  Then  there 
are  the  volumes  on  the  trout  fishing  shelf  at  the  local  book 


store  that  I am  slowly,  but  surely,  transferring  to  my  home 
library.  My  mountain  bike,  to  pedal  to  back-country  trouting, 
cost  $600,  and  the  sport  utility  vehicle  that  does  the  same  on 
drivable  roads  neared  the  $30,000  mark.  You  can  certainly  get 
yourself  in  deep  over  trout  fishing. 

Following  the  story  of  money  and  the  trout,  I was  told  the 
dark  side.  How  streams  were  clean,  cold  and  trout-filled  at 
first,  and  how  people’s  expansion  and  encroachment  brought 
the  taint  and  kill  of  byproducts  of  mining,  industry,  agricul- 
ture and  crowded  cities.  Trout  have  led  me  to  places  where 
living  streams  died  mixing  with  orange-stained  outflows  of 
acid  mine  drainage,  a sad  legacy  of  uncontrolled  coal  mining. 
But  they  have  also  taken  me  to  creeks  that  have  returned  from 
this  death,  where  clean-up  of  mined  sites  and  water  treatment 
have  made  the  trout  a home  again. 

I’ve  been  privileged  to  know  some  of  the  heroes  that  have 
helped  make  these  comebacks  happen,  some  in  state  govern- 
ment, like  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Environmental  Protection,  and  lawmakers 
who  instituted  legislation  that  let  the  reclamations  happen. 

In  addition,  I’ve  met  some  heroes  in  the  private  sector,  who 
are  using  conservation  technologies  to  protect  water  quality' 
while  still  conducting  profit-making  business.  And,  not  least, 
I’m  inspired  by  those  volunteers  for  the  trout,  sportsmen  and 
sportswomen  who  on  their  own  and  in  organized  groups  are 
making  a difference  for  the  coldwater  resource. 

I was  surprised  to  discover  that  being  involved  with  trout 
has  meant  being  involved  with  people.  Many  are  folks  I meet 
casually  on  the  stream,  a quick  “Hi,  catching  anything?”,  a 
friendly  smile  and  they  pass  out  of  my  life,  leaving  a warm 
glow,  like  a comet  tail,  in  their  wake.  Trout  fishing  has  intro- 
duced me  to  friends,  close  companions  I have  counted  on 
through  the  years,  real  “keepers”  who  exhibit  their  trophy 
worth  every  time  we’re  together. 

I have  the  trout  to  thank  for  the  special  times  it  has  given 
me  with  loved  ones  in  my  family,  mom  and  dad,  brother, 
niece  and  nephew,  and,  of  course,  husband.  Memories  of 
opening  day  are  as  precious  as  those  of  Christmas  morning. 

Remembrances  of  loved  ones  who  are  gone  are  also 
wrapped  up  in  the  trout— my  father-in-law  with  his  corn-cob 
pipe  and  wry  grin,  knee-deep  in  Will’s  Creek’s  Gooseberry 
Hole,  with  a trout  on.  Trout  have  let  me  be  there  for  some  life 
stories  near  their  end,  and  I’ve  been  there  for  beginnings  as 
well,  when  a young  person  catches  his  first  trout  and  is 
hooked  into  the  brotherhood. 

The  trout  has  brought  me  togetherness  with  others,  yet  it 
has  also  taken  me  to  quiet  places,  where  aloneness  is  a bless- 
ing and  the  only  words  spoken  are  those  whispered  by  the 
water  and  the  wind.  The  trout  has  taken  me,  too,  to  a quiet 
place  within  myself,  toward  more  peace  and  understanding 
than  I had  before  I knew  the  fish  and  its  world.  Touched  by  a 
trout,  I’ve  been  tapped  by  a magic  wand,  or  is  it  kissed  and 
awakened  ...  and  I don’t  even  mind  the  slime.O 
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Fishing  Traditions 

by  Dudley  Parr 

It  happens  every  year.  The  weeks  and  months  of 
preparation  and  anticipation  come  to  an  end  the  first 
Saturday  after  April  11th,  when  the  trout  season  opens. 

Thousands  of  anglers  make  their  annual  pilgrimages  to 
their  favorite  waters  to  take  part  in  the  event.  You  could 
say  it’s  a tradition. 


Part  of  the  border  of  Allegheny  and 
Beaver  counties  is  Big  Sewickley  Creek, 
a small  tributary  of  the  Ohio  River,  just 
north  of  Pittsburgh.  For  Frank 
Murawski  of  Ambridge,  opening  day  is 
the  culminating  event  in  a year-long 
process  of  tending  his  stretch  of  the 
stream.  What  started  out  as  a 2.5-acre 
gift  from  his  wife,  to  “keep  him  out  of 
trouble,”  has  grown  into  a 20-year  tradi- 
tion. Frank  and  a small  band  of  faith- 
ful helpers  build  temporary  dams  and 


diverters  for  the  spring  fishing  season 
and  then  take  them  down  later  in  the 
summer.  Frank  also  coordinates  the 
volunteers  to  help  WCO  Jay  Redman 
with  preseason  stockings.  For  Frank 
and  his  friends,  it  is  about  giving 
back,  not  just  taking  trout.  Frank  is 
always  looking  to  share  his  tradition 
with  others. 

Certainly  young  Ryan  McCoulgh 
would  like  to  be  part  of  this  tradition. 
Ryan,  along  with  his  dad,  was  one  of 


the  volunteers  who  stocked  the  creek  a 
few  days  before  opening  day.  Ryan  was 
rewarded  with  a large  golden  rainbow 
trout  to  put  on  his  stringer.  Judging 
by  his  enthusiastic  account  of  the 
event,  Ryan  and  his  dad  will  be  regu- 
lars for  years  to  come. 

There  were  plenty  of  other  proud 
parents  participating  in  the  opening 
day  tradition  with  their  heirs.  Not  all 
of  the  children  were  young  dependents 
living  at  home,  either.  Rich  McEwen, 
Sr.,  a retired  state  trooper,  and  his  son 
Rich  McEwen,  Jr.,  currently  in  the 
“family  business,”  had  quite  a success- 
ful outing.  In  this  day  and  age  when  it 
is  sheik  to  blame  our  problems  and 
vises  on  our  parents,  I think  Rich  Sr. 
would  happily  take  the  blame  for  his 
son’s  fishing  habit. 

Not  all  opening  day  traditions  are 
just  about  fishing.  Eric  Bosch  and  his 
friends  camped  out  overnight  like  fans 
waiting  to  buy  tickets  for  a rock  con- 
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cert.  They  enjoyed  a night  out  under 
the  stars,  a beautiful  sunrise,  and  break- 
fast over  an  open  fire.  They  caught 
some  fish,  too.  The  Richardson  family’s 
opening  day  ritual  involves  a circuit  of 
creeks  they  visit  with  ample  time  al- 
lowed for  sampling  some  pies  and  cold 
beverages. 

At  some  point,  most  of  us  realize  that 
fishing  is  more  than  just  catching  fish. 
It’s  about  spending  time  outdoors,  ob- 
serving the  natural  world.  It’s  about 
spending  time  with  fishing  buddies. 

It’s  about  anticipating  and  preparing 
for  opening  day  or  the  yearly  trip.  And 
it’s  about  passing  on  the  traditions  to 
the  next  generation. 

A label  for  our  time  is  the  “informa- 
tion age.”  The  sheer  volume  of  knowl- 
edge in  society  and  the  speed  at  which  it 
is  disseminated  is  incredible.  There  are 
books,  videos,  CD-ROMs,  newsletters, 
and  web  sites  with  information  on  just 
about  everything.  However,  fishing  is  a 
skill-based  activity  that  is  best  learned 
experientially.  No  amount  of  book 
learning  can  make  you  cast  accurately 
unless  you  go  out  and  do  it.  Laptop 
computers  are  still  a bit  too  bulky  for 
streamside  learning,  and  they  don’t  react 
too  well  to  water.  For  those  of  us  who 
love  fishing,  it  is  our  honor  and  our 
duty  to  pass  it  on  to  others.  The  best 
way  to  pass  it  on  is  person  to  person. 

Fishing  may  be  one  of  the  oldest  oral 
traditions,  passed  down  from  pre-his- 
tory. Fishing  hasn’t  always  been  passed 
along  family  lines.  My  grandparents 
were  not  anglers.  My  dad  was  intro- 
duced to  fishing  by  the  father  of  one  of 
his  childhood  friends.  They  still  fish 
together.  My  dad  in  turn  has  passed  it 
along  to  me,  my  brother,  and  sisters.  I 
don’t  remember  the  exact  day  I became 
an  angler  or  any  specific  schooling  in 
the  art  of  catching  fish.  I do  remember 
days  spent  wading  in  a stream  where 
dad  built  diverters  and  I made  random 
rock  piles  or  looked  at  the  things  crawl- 
ing on  the  rocks.  The  tradition  that  has 
grown  from  those  early  forays  into  the 
aquatic  world  is  a yearly  trip  in  pursuit 
of  fish. 

I wonder  how  Rich  McEwen,  Jr.,  and 
Ryan  McCoulgh  became  hooked  on 
fishing.  I’m  even  more  curious  about 
Frank  Murawski’s  fishing  history.  I’ll 
have  to  ask  them  when  I see  them  this 
opening  day.  I guess  that  might  become 
a tradition,  too.Q 


First  Steps  in  Fishing 

Many  adults  can  remember  their  first  fishing  trip.  They  can  probably  tell  you 
who  they  went  with,  where  they  fished,  and  if  they  caught  anything.  But  if 
you  asked  them  how  they  got  started  in  fishing,  most  would  mention  a par- 
ticular person  instead  of  the  details  about  the  trip.  With  much  attention 
these  days  focused  on  trying  to  recruit  more  kids  for  fishing,  let’s  not  forget 
about  what  happens  on  those  first  few  trips  to  the  local  lake,  pond,  or 
stream. 

Too  many  times  we  adults  have  high  expectations  of  what  the  results  of 
the  trip  should  be.  We  focus  so  much  attention  on  the  catch,  the  gear,  and 
the  techniques  involved,  we  forget  the  fun  and  enjoyment  kids  have  just  be- 
ing around  the  water.  A fishing  trip  with  kids  can  include  many  activities  in 
addition  to  fishing. 

Some  general  strategies  I learned  from  my  father  I now  use  with  my  own 
kids.  Here  are  a few  tips  that  may  be  useful  when  just  starting  out  with 
children: 

To  start,  get  them  outdoors.  This  sounds  odd,  but  we  must  allow 
our  children  to  discover  that  they  can  have  fun  without  TV,  computers, 
and  malls. 

Choose  a site  that  offers  a chance  to  explore,  but  still  be  safe. 

Be  flexible.  If  the  kids  want  to  go  fishing  when  they  first  get  there,  assist 
them.  If  they  don’t,  let  them  explore  other  options  first  (within  reason). 

Show  them  some  other  things  to  do  in  and  around  water  that  might  be 
fun,  and  do  it  with  them.  Examples  include  rolling  rocks  to  look  for  critters 

(kids  especially  like  trying 
to  catch  crayfish),  stone- 
skipping contests,  and 
“boat”  races  with  sticks/ 
leaves  (moving  water). 

When  someone 
catches  a fish,  allow  ev- 
eryone to  see  and  touch 
it  before  releasing  it  (if 
you’re  not  going  to  keep 
it  to  eat). 

For  some  adults  this 
advice  is  not  new.  Others 
may  have  to  revise  their 
plans  of  what  the  “goals” 
of  the  fishing  trip  should 
be.  One  simple  solution 
is  that  there  may  not  be 
any  goals. 

As  my  dad  used  to  say 
to  us,  “Let’s  take  a ride 
over  to  the  lake,  and  we’ll 
bring  along  our  fishing 
rods  in  case  we  want  to 
go  fishing,  too!” 


/ 

/ 


A youngster  receives  a casting  lesson  from  a parent  at  an 
open  house  at  the  Commission  Linesville  Fish  Hatchery, 
Crawford  County,  this  past  March  (see  details  about  the 
event  on  page  60). 
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Jetboat  Success 


Outboard  jets  have  been  on  the  scene  now  for  some  30  years. 
Along  the  way  there  have  been  some  myths  about  jetdrives  that 
have  been  hard  to  shake.  The  idea  that  they  work  best  on  flat- 
bottom  boats  is  only  one.  I gathered  the  following  information 
over  a two-year  search  to  learn  all  I could  before  purchasing  a 
fishing  boat  rigged  with  a jet  outboard-one  that  would  meet  all 
my  river  fishing  needs. 
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by  Chris  Gorsuch 
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These  needs  were  to  be  able  to  safely  handle  any  conditions 
river  anglers  face-conditions  such  as  fast,  rapid  currents  and 
rough  water  associated  with  the  Delaware,  or  shallow  water 
with  hidden  ledges  and  boulder  fields  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see, 
as  is  common  on  the  Susquehanna.  Understanding  all  that, 
my  perfect  river  boat  needed  to  be  shallow-drafting  to  get  into 
all  the  secret  fishing  holes,  those  I can’t  reach  once  the  sum- 
mer river  water  levels  drop.  This  perfect  river  boat  also 
needed  to  fit  my  budget.  Boat,  motor,  and  trailer  had  to  fall 
within  a final  price  of  $8,500  to  $10,000. 

The  first  set  of  experts  I consulted  was  jetboat  owners 
themselves.  Some  people  reading  this  might  ask  how  reliable 
a source  outboard  jetboat  owners  are.  Believe  me,  after  some- 
one puts  out  all  that  money  for  a fishing  rig,  he’ll  share  his 
feelings  on  being  happy  or  not.  So  from  that  day  on,  I took 


advantage  of  all  opportunities  to  talk  to  owners-from  as  far 
north  as  the  Hudson,  down  along  the  tri-state  region  of  the 
Delaware  and  along  central  Pennsylvania’s  Susquehanna  and 
Juniata  rivers.  These  boat  owners  had  boats  that  came  in  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  aluminum  to  fiberglass,  tiller  to  console, 
semi-V’s  to  modified  and  square-bow  johnboats.  Many  of  the 
fishermen  even  let  me  ride  along  to  show  me  how  their  boats 
performed. 

Fiberglass  vs.  aluminum 

This  choice  was  easy.  If  you  are  going  to  brush  the  occa- 
sional rock  or  ledge,  leave  the  fiberglass  hulls  alone.  Even 
though  fiberglass  hulls  are  easy  to  fix,  aluminum  is  more  du- 
rable and  much  lighter.  Many  boaters  suggest  a hull  gauge  of 
.080  or  greater  for  jet  applications,  and  I agree.  Welded  hulls 
tend  to  be  stronger  but  less  forgiving  because  they  are  far  too 
rigid  on  rough  water.  They  are  also  more  expensive  than  riv- 
eted hulls. 

Tiller  or  console  steering 

Most  outboard  jet  motors  are  heavy,  from  150  to  over  200 
pounds.  With  the  operator  sitting  in  the  back  of  the  boat, 
most  of  the  weight  is  back  there  as  well.  When  you  add  up  the 
motor,  fuel,  cranking  battery  and  operator,  75  percent  of  the 
payload  is  aft.  Not  only  does  it  make  the  tail  end  of  the  boat 
sit  deeper  in  the  water,  drafting  more  water,  but  1 find  it  hard 
to  see  rocks  from  way  back  there.  If  you  have  the  luxury  of 
getting  two  buddies  to  sit  in  the  bow,  they  can  look  for  haz- 
ards and  balance  the  boat  for  you. 

Because  I will  not  always  have  a few  buddies  along,  the  con- 
sole makes  a better  choice  for  me.  Console  position  is  also 
important.  A center  console  mounted  toward  the  front  of  the 
boat  is  great  but  adds  expense  and  limits  your  boat  choice 
some.  Center  consoles  tend  to  be  more  prevalent  in  the  larger 
boats,  but  can  be  found  in  the  17-foot  to  18-foot  range.  Many 
boat  manufacturers  offer  a side  console  also  mounted  toward 
the  front  of  the  boat.  Some  even  offset  the  operator’s  seat, 
putting  your  weight  closer  to  the  center.  Being  closer  to  the 
front  gives  a better  view  and  balances  your  weight  with  the 
outboard. 

Most,  if  not  all,  jetboat  rigs  draft  shallow  water  when  on 
plane.  Balancing  the  weight  gives  you  similar  results  at 
slower  speeds  or  when  drifting.  It  is  worth  noting  that  on  a 
drift,  a boat  requires  deeper  water  than  when  on  plane.  To 
add  more  to  the  console  selection,  many  manufacturers  pro- 
vide some  form  of  a folding  console.  These  pivot  out  of  the 
way  when  not  in  use,  adding  more  space  for  moving  around. 

Semi-V’s  vs.  modified  johnboats 

There  are  many  types  of  Semi-V’s.  The  hulls  range  from 
deep,  distinctive  V’s  to  shallow,  gradual  “V”  designs.  The 
hulls  also  range  from  soft  to  hard  chines.  Each  rides  a bit 
differently,  so  before  buying  an  outboard  jetboat,  go  for  a test 
drive. 
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When  it  comes  to  listing  the  hull  requirements,  the  design 
of  the  chine  is  a key  element.  The  chine  is  the  area  where  the 
side  of  the  boat  meets  the  bottom.  Jets  work  best  on  hulls  of- 
fering a hard  or  sharp  chine  design.  Soft  chines  are  a mistake 
for  jets,  according  to  all  the  data  I gathered.  A jet  tends  to  pull 
the  soft-chine  hulls  deeper  into  the  water  and  causes  too  much 
drag.  A jetboat  mechanic  gave  me  the  same  information  and 
added  that  they  offer  limited  side-to-side  stability  when  mov- 
ing about  in  the  boat.  He  also  mentioned  that  the  soft  chines 
do  not  maneuver  as  well  in  tight  turns  (see  Figure  1). 

Generally  speaking,  a semi-V  turns  better  and  rides 
smoother  than  a johnboat,  because  a johnboat  tends  to  slide 
instead  of  turn.  The  cost  here  is  being  willing  to  sacrifice 
some  draft  for  a slight  V of  less  than,  but  not  exceeding,  9 de- 
grees at  the  transom.  A two-inch  drop  from  the  chine  to  the 
center  line  of  the  transom  with  a 60-inch  bottom  is  about  less 
than  5 degrees  of  deadrise.  You  would  be  drafting  an  addi- 
tional two  inches  more  than  a flat-bottom  johnboat  of  equal 
length,  width,  and  weight. 

Even  though  the  ride  is  nice,  being  able  to  maneuver  the 
boat  is  very  important.  Narrow  areas  between  rocks  in  fast- 
moving  water  or  needing  a quick  turn  is  part  of  getting  to 
some  of  my  favorite  river  fishing  holes.  Because  jet  drives  do 


not  aid  as  much  in  turning  as  a prop  does,  I’ll  take  all  the  ad- 
vantage I can  get.  Now  some  of  the  johnboat-style  boats  offer 
deep  center  or  multiple  keels  (see  Figure  2).  This  improves 
the  maneuverability  of  the  modified  john.  The  ride  is  not  as 
smooth,  but  if  much  of  your  time  is  fishing  and  not  cruising, 
how  heavy  should  you  weigh  this?  Many  semi-V’s  with  a shal- 
low deadrise  also  make  good  use  of  multiple  keels.  A valid 
point  worth  mentioning  is  that  having  the  keel  scrape  or  hit  a 
rock  ledge  causes  less  effect  than  hitting  the  bottom  skin  of 
your  aluminum  hull. 

Keels  do  have  their  disadvantages.  In  some  cases  they  can 
cause  cavitation.  Cavitation  occurs  when  the  jet  intake  pulls 
in  more  air  than  water.  This  can  be  common  in  a very  sharp 
turn  or  in  rough,  choppy  water,  but  having  cavitation  occur 
when  the  boat  is  planing  in  a straight  line  is  cause  for  con- 
cern. The  jet  intake  requires  a stream  of  clean  water  that  is 
free  from  air  to  function  at  full  capacity.  Improper  intake 
height  or  air  bubbles  generated  off  the  center  keel  or  hull 
channel  are  problems  to  avoid.  A slight  deadrise  or  V splits 
off  the  air  bubbles  before  they  reach  the  jet  intake. 

Even  though  performance  is  an  issue,  cavitation  shortens 
the  life  of  a jetdrive  engine.  The  sudden  change  to  a higher 
RPM  caused  by  not  having  enough  water  in  the  intake  unit 


Keels 


Figure  1 . Hard  and  soft  chines.  Jets  work  best  on  hulls  offering 
a hard  or  sharp  chine  design.  A jet  tends  to  pull  the  soft-chine  hulls 
deeper  into  the  water  and  causes  too  much  drag. 
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Figure  2.  Some  johnboat-style  boats  offer  deep  center  or 
multiple  keels.  They  improve  the  maneuverability  of  the  modified 
johnboat. 
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Figure  3.  A reverse  chine  adds  to  the 
stability  and  allows  the  boat  to  plane  faster, 
even  with  lower-powered  outboards.  This  is 
an  important  feature  because  the  jet 
outboard  thrust  is  about  25  percent  to  30 
percent  less  than  the  same  powerhead  would 
produce  with  a prop.  Reverse-chine  hulls  are 
not  offered  by  all  manufacturers,  but  they  can 
make  an  important  difference  in  how  your 
boat  lifts  under  power. 


can  increase  the  recommended  RPM  level 
and  burn  out  your  engine.  If  this  is  an 
issue  with  your  outboard  jet  package, 
there  is  something  you  could  try.  Remove 
a portion  of  the  center  keel  so  that  it’s  12 
to  24  inches  from  the  transom.  This  pro- 
vides a clean  surface  to  disperse  the  air 
bubbles.  Consult  your  boat  mechanic  be- 
fore attempting  this  in  your  garage. 

Keels  can  vary  in  numbers  from  one  to 
five.  They  are  also  referred  to  as  “string- 
ers.” They  can  be  pressed  into  the  hull  or 
attached  as  a separate  unit,  adding  protec- 
tion to  your  hull. 

There  is  yet  another  type  of  hull  found 
on  both  johnboats  and  semi-V  boats.  This  hull  development 
is  called  a reverse  chine  (see  Figure  3).  A reverse  chine  in- 
creases stability  and  allows  the  boat  to  plane  faster,  even  with 
lower-powered  outboards.  This  is  an  important  feature  be- 
cause the  jet  outboard  thrust  is  about  25  percent  to  30  per- 
cent less  than  the  same  powerhead  would  produce  with  a 
prop.  Reverse-chine  hulls  are  not  offered  by  all  manufactur- 
ers, but  they  can  make  an  important  difference  in  how  your 
boat  lifts  under  power. 

Both  semi-V  and  johnboats  offer  casting  decks,  so  there  is 
little  room  to  make  a challenge  for  either  style.  The  average 
side  height  on  a semi-V  is  around  30  inches.  With  a johnboat 
it  is  around  20  inches.  Having  higher  sides  is  an  advantage  in 
big  rapids  or  running  against  choppy  water.  Getting  sprayed 
or  soaked  in  early  spring  and  late  fall  is  no  fun.  Some  of  the 
larger  johnboats  also  offer  sides  in  the  24-inch  range. 

Another  advantage  to  the  higher  sides  for  me  is  that  I have 
a young  son  and  daughter.  The  safety  of  this  extra  height  is 
reassuring.  You  have  to  balance  your  own  needs.  Johnboats, 
even  with  modified  bows,  do  not  handle  rough  water  as  well. 
They  tend  to  offer  a rough  ride,  and  this  is  where  the 
johnboat  loses  its  appeal  for  me. 

One  factor  that  I researched  is  bottom  width.  The  semi-V 
offers  a wider  bottom  than  most  johnboats  of  similar  length. 
Remember  that  physics  lesson  on  volume  and  displacement? 
Some  of  it  holds  true  here.  The  choice  of  boat  style  is  for  each 


Figure  4.  A jet  tunnel  does  not  work  well  with  a flat-bottomed  boat,  because  of 
cavitation.  It  is  imperative  that  the  hull  is  designed  for  the  specific  application  of  a jet 
outboard.  Most  16-foot  johnboats  have  48-inch  bottoms  and  20-inch  sides.  Some 
johnboats  have  tunnels  and  a 21-inch  transom  to  set  the  jet  above  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 


person  to  make  based  on  one’s  specific 
requirements.  No  one  boat  can  satisfy 
every  need.  Being  willing  to  sacrifice  a 
few  inches  of  draft  while  drifting  is  a 
price  I was  willing  to  pay  for  a smooth 
ride  and  better  turning.  It  was  a sacrifice 
I thought  long  and  hard  about.  Just  be 
sure  the  boat  hull  is  wide  enough  and 
light  enough  to  match  the  outboard  jet 
you  choose. 

It  is  only  fair  to  mention  that  there  are 
modified  johnboats  that  offer  a 60-inch 
bottom  width  on  a 16-  to  18-foot  hull 
length.  Some  of  these  boats  even  offer  a 
small  degree  of  deadrise  and  higher  side 
height  to  give  a drier  ride.  It  is  not  the 
ride  of  a semi-V,  but  it  is  a good  compro- 
mise. These  tend  to  be  bland-looking 
units,  but  might  just  produce  the  best 
shallow  draft  of  all  the  hull  types.  Bal- 
ancing weight  in  a john  is  less  of  an  issue 
than  with  a semi-V.  They  also  require  less  drag  and  tend  to 
plane  faster.  Johns  tend  to  slide  more  in  turns  instead  of  cut, 
as  does  the  semi-V.  Keels  will  help.  The  johnboats  I have 
driven  had  to  be  throttled  down  some  or  they  would  not  turn. 
Johns  also  lose  some  appeal  in  bigger  lakes  and  rough  waters, 
so  each  person  has  to  look  at  his  own  fishing  needs.  I can’t 
afford  two  boats. 

Jet  manufacturers 

Every  shred  of  data  I could  collect  from  the  outboard  jet 
dealers,  mechanics,  and  data  sheets  all  focused  on  three  main 
points.  The  boat  of  choice  must  be  wide  enough,  long 
enough,  and  light  enough,  or  you  will  not  get  the  thrust  or 
draft  required  to  operate  efficiently.  This  more  than  anything 
else  is  the  key  to  ensuring  that  your  money  is  spent  well. 

These  three  keys  are  based  on  the  performance  of  a jet  thrust 
that  is  25  percent  to  30  percent  less  than  a prop  would  pro- 
vide with  equal  displacement  at  the  powerhead.  Because  of 
this  power  loss,  weight  becomes  a factor.  According  to  the 
weight  chart  provided  by  one  manufacturer,  a 60/45  jet  en- 
gine provides  ample  thrust  to  plane  1,400  pounds  of  boat, 
motor,  fuel,  people,  and  gear. 

Even  though  this  is  a great  guideline,  I have  exceeded  this 
weight  and  still  had  success  planing  my  boat.  This  is  why 
nothing  beats  a test  run  before  you  purchase  your  outfit. 
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Figure  5.  Semi-V  with  soft  chine. 
Jet  boats  with  soft  chines  tend  not  to  be 
as  stable  as  boats  with  hard  chines. 
They  don’t  maneuver  as  well  under  jet 
power,  either. 


Deep-V,  Semi-V.  Not  all  semi-V 
boats  have  the  same  depth.  This 
example  shows  a deeper  transom 
V.  Many  boats  like  these  have 
10  to  20  degrees  of  dead  rise, 
falling  outside  the  desired  range 
for  jet  applications. 


Semi-V  with  Hard  Chine.  Most 
semi-V  boats  have  wider  bottoms 
than  johnboats,  displacing  more 
water.  The  hard  chine  stabilizes 
the  boat.  A dead  rise  of  5 to  10 
degrees  is  best  suited  for  jet 
applications. 


Is  it  wide  enough? 

The  tech  reps  and  outboard  mechanics  I consulted  agreed 
that  48  inches  is  the  minimum  transom  width  they  recom- 
mend. Some  marine  dealers  would  not  even  install  jets  on 
smaller  transoms.  Remember  that  wider  is  better. 

The  reason  is  the  lift  required  to  plane  the  boat  in  six,  five 
or  even  four  inches  of  water.  A wider  boat  with  the  same 
length  and  weight  will  draft  less  water  than  a narrow  boat  of 
equal  length  and  weight. 

If  I were  to  go  with  a johnboat,  there  are  some  choices 
other  than  just  the  aesthetics.  Some  manufacturers  offer 
johnboats  with  a modified  V and  a small  degree  of  deadrise 
in  the  transom.  This  is  important  in  how  the  boat  handles 
rough  water.  The  ride  is  smoother  than  a standard  johnboat, 
but  not  as  smooth  as  the  semi-V.  Other  manufacturers  offer 
tunnel-hulled  johns  designed  specifically  for  jet  application. 
This  is  where  it  can  become  very  confusing  because  not  all 
tunnels  were  made  for  jet  applications.  Again,  a test  ride  can 
answer  the  question. 

Cavitation  is  the  main  problem  with  tunnel  hulls.  If  the 
tunnel  is  designed  for  the  jet,  it  is  likely  to  be  only  a small 
tunnel.  It  will  provide  added  protection  to  the  jet  intake  foot 
because  it  is  slightly  above  the  bottom  of  the  hull.  If  the 
height  of  the  tunnel  at  the  aft  is  about  four  to  five  inches 
above  the  bottom  of  the  hull,  it  was  likely  designed  for  a prop 
and  not  the  intake  of  an  outboard  jet.  The  tunnel  should 
allow  the  jet  intake  to  sit  higher  than,  and  not  equal  with,  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  This  positioning  provides  added  protec- 
tion to  the  cast  aluminum  jet  housing.  This  should  provide 
more  protection,  and  it  tends  to  draft  less.  But  be  cautious. 
Outside  of  very  high-end  hull  design  manufacturers,  not 
many  have  had  consistent  success. 

A tunnel  designed  for  a jet  will  have  a slight  degree  of 
deadrise  along  the  bottom  of  the  hull  back  to  the  transom.  A 
jet  tunnel  does  not  work  well  with  a flat-bottomed  boat  be- 
cause of  cavitation.  It  is  imperative  that  the  hull  is  designed 
for  the  specific  application  of  a jet  outboard  (see  Figure  4). 

These  tunnel  hulls  offer  protection  for  outboard  jet 
units.  They  are  typically  wider  than  the  standard  johnboat 
by  a few  inches.  Again,  protecting  the  lower  unit  at  the  risk 
of  the  power  head  is  a bad  gamble.  Having  talked  with  fish- 
ermen who  were  on  both  ends  of  the  spectrum,  all  I can  sug- 
gest is  to  be  cautious  and  do  your  homework  if  you  go  the 
tunnel  hull  route. 


Let’s  get  back  to  the  bottom  width  topic  at  hand.  This  was 
what  led  me  to  search  for  a semi-V  boat.  I was  able  to  find  more 
than  just  a few  shallow-drafting  semi-V  hull  designs.  Even 
though  jet  outboards  might  perform  well  attached  to  johnboats, 
a shallow  semi-V  hull  tends  to  be  wider  and  drafts  well  in  shal- 
low water.  There  is  a cost,  but  it  is  only  an  inch  or  so. 

Is  it  light  enough? 

This  is  something  most  angling  boaters  never  consider,  or  at 
least  not  beyond  the  normal  realm.  An  outboard  jet  does  not 
have  an  easy  option  of  changing  its  performance,  as  you  can 
do  by  changing  the  prop  pitch  on  a traditional  outboard.  Be- 
cause of  this  limitation,  you  have  to  consider  your  whole  pack- 
age carefully,  and  consider  the  boat  s capacity. 

Is  it  long  enough? 

The  word  on  this  was  clear  in  my  research-nothing  short  of 
14  feet.  This  figure  stands  to  reason  because  you  will  likely 
not  find  many  12-foot  boats  with  bottom  widths  reaching  the 
required  48  inches,  or  ones  that  can  handle  the  weight  of  the 
jet  outboard.  This,  then,  comes  back  to  matching  the  hull 
weight  close  to  the  outboard  you  choose.  There  are  many  16- 
and  17-foot  boats  sporting  outboard  jets  these  days. 

In  my  budget  range,  the  motor  was  likely  going  to  occupy  45 
percent  to  55  percent  of  the  total  cost.  Outboard  jets  are  expen- 
sive. So  right  off  the  bat,  I had  to  consider  the  weight  factor 
and  go  with  the  thrust  rating  I could  afford.  I chose  a boat  that 
was  16.5  feet  in  length,  with  plenty  of  room  offering  the  options 
that  were  for  me  a must.  The  hull  weight  was  over  the  guide- 
lines, but  after  an  hour  test  run  with  plenty  of  extra  payload, 
this  unit  sealed  the  deal  for  me.  I was  in  other  packages  that 
were  lighter  but  did  not  perform  nearly  as  well  as  this  one  did. 

Lastly,  some  hull  designs  simply  outperform  others.  This  is 
why  going  on  a test  run  is  so  important  when  it  comes  to  a jet 
application.  I would  not  buy  a car  before  a test  drive,  so  why 
should  standards  for  marine  products  be  any  different? 

Keep  in  mind  that  outboard  jets  are  not  four-wheel-drive 
units.  They  should  be  run  with  caution,  and  you  should  plan 
your  route  accordingly.  Start  out  in  river  areas  you  know  well 
and  move  on  to  other  areas  after  you  have  become  accustomed 
to  the  new  rig.  Safe  travel  is  the  key  to  keeping  you  in  your 
favorite  fishing  hole,  and  not  in  the  repair  shop.O 
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Delayed  Seasons 


X hey  gather  from  all  comers  of  the  globe. 
They  are  clubs,  more  appropriately  titled 
“groups.”  There  are  no  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting,  no  need  to  read  what  has  not  been 
written,  and  strict  protocol  is  better  left  for 
more  formal  institutions. 

There  is  always  a leader,  a conductor  of 
sorts,  who  does  little  to  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  the  meeting.  His  position  is 
well-earned;  he  has  fished  a lifetime  to  earn 
the  chair,  and  when  he  speaks,  the  gath- 
ering listens  with  knowledge  that  the  words 
will  be  a learning  experience.  It  would  be 
kinder  to  portray  the  group  as  comrades. 
For  envy  or  ego  they  do  not  enter  the  meet- 
ing room  like  charging  buffaloes.  The  need 
to  be  the  best  is  often  the  ingredient  that 
spoils  the  taste  of  the  affair.  But  in  time, 
one  sorts  the  group  into  categories,  and 
leams  from  all,  for  all  have  something  to 
contribute.  Sorting  tales  from  truth,  or 
brag  from  fact,  takes  some  waterlogged 
years  at  one’s  back. 

In  the  past,  such  meetings  were  held 
among  trout  fishermen,  and  in  particular, 
fly  fishermen.  Meetings  were  discussions  of 
great  issues:  When  the  trout  will  be  sipping 
a certain  mayfly;  when  water  temperatures 
are  exactly  right;  the  correct  pattern  needed 
to  fool  pea-brained  fish;  a new  pattern,  worth 
its  weight  in  gold,  has  been  developed  and 
exacdy  how  and  when  to  fish  it.  These  matters 
are  all  of  far  greater  importance  than  your 
checking  account  balance. 

Although  most  fishermen  are  well  aware 
that  they  discuss  fishing,  far  more  often 
than  engaging  in  the  act,  the  meeting  place 
is  dangerous  turf.  The  meeting  consists  of 
trout-chasers  who  have  devoted  an  entire 
lifetime  to  the  sport.  Handing  them  a fly 
that  does  not  produce,  or  sending  them  to 
find  a hatch  you  have  mislabeled,  results 
in  your  words  judged  as  plain  nonsense. 
Forget  that  you  have  had  10  more  water- 
logged years,  and  15  fly  lines  worn  out. 
Repentance  is  seldom  accepted. 


The  meeting  places  have  grown  in  size 
and  stature  and  in  depth  of  field.  Trout 
fishermen  are  no  longer  the  only  ones 
treading  the  hallowed  halls  of  fisherdom. 
Bass  fishermen  now  have  their  own  meet- 
ing places,  where  the  best  fly  fishermen 
would  find  the  intimidating  factors  of  the 
trout  meeting  equal  to  or  exceeding  their 
own.  This  world  is  parted  from  theirs,  and 
the  cost  of  trout  fishing  is  best  reserved 
for  those  capable  of  plunking  down  a few 
grand  not  to  have  a jaundiced  eye  cast  on 
them.  Bass  fishermen,  the  very  upscale, 
spend  that  much  on  machined,  level-wind 
reels.  Forget  the  added  expenses  of  a boat, 
a half-dozen  rods  for  one  outing,  a good 
dozen  open-face  reels,  and  a box  of  lures, 
of  greater  retail  value  than  a lifetime  col- 
lection of  fly  tying  material. 

Meetings  are  much  the  same  in  make- 
up, of  various  characters,  and  it  matters 
not  if  you  had  to  take  a second  mortgage 
on  your  house  to  gain  the  needed  ingre- 
dients to  fish  well,  or  if  your  tackle  was 
bought  and  paid  for  with  the  inheritance 
left  by  a family  of  non-fishermen.  It  is  a 
gathering  where  a trout  fisherman  would 
be  best  warned  to  listen  and  not  speak,  until 
he  knew  the  players  and  the  playing  field. 

Women  have  groups  of  their  own,  and 
those  groups  maybe  even  tighter  knit  than 
those  of  the  bass  fishermen  and  fly  casters. 
These  groups  should  not  be  taken  lightly, 
because  they  have  taken  to  what  had  been 
a “man’s  sport,”  and  have  taken  it  on  with 
the  tenacity  of  a pit  bull  attached  to  the 
other  end  of  a sock.  Take  them  and  their 
knowledge  of  their  chosen  form  of  fish- 
ing lightly  and  they  will  take  you  to  the 


closest  waterway  and  out-fish  you  by  a 
margin  so  great  that  coming  even  remotely 
close  to  their  meeting  place  will  irreparably 
damage  any  ego  you  might  have  retained. 

Meeting  places  are  held  in  high  esteem 
and  are  a classroom  of  knowledge.  Taken 
for  what  they  are,  they  can  be  a learning 
ground.  But  beware  of  the  pretenses  you 
may  carry  elsewhere.  Check  them  at  the 
door  or  do  not  tread  into  the  dangerous 
waters  of  brilliant  minds  that  would  rather 
miss  a month’s  worth  of  paychecks  than 
that  special  day  of  fishing-that  day,  when 
the  sonar  chart  is  in  line  with  the  clarity 
of  the  water,  and  the  water  temperature  is 
going  to  be  exactly  right;  that  day  when  the 
hatch  will  be  lifting  from  the  water  as 
evening  gathers  the  land  in  its  arms;  when 
bass  will  be  herding  bait  fish  into  the  shal- 
lows in  a feeding  frenzy. 

You  will  find  these  folks  friendly  and 
more  than  willing  to  discuss  matters  such 
as  world  affairs,  the  stock  market,  men  and 
women  orbiting  the  earth,  and  the  latest 
fashions.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  civil 
and  socially  postured.  They  note  opening 
days,  for  legal  purposes  only,  and  most  often 
delayed  seasons.  Within  the  law,  their  own 
experience  and  likings  dictate  the  season’s 
opening  and  closing. 

However,  be  duly  warned  that  when  the 
stars  are  properly  aligned,  forgive  them  for 
missing  appointments,  weddings,  funer- 
als or  social  gatherings  planned  long  in 
advance  of  that  special  time.  If  they  do  show 
up,  understand  that  there  will  be  snarling 
and  sniping  far  more  often  than  smiling. 
And  never,  ever  refer  to  fishing  as  a pastime. 
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Th  e popularity  of  using 
“circle  hooks”  is  increasing. 
Circle  hooks  don’t  look  like 
conventional  hooks,  and  they 
certainly  don’t  work  the 
same.  But  they  have  the 
chance  to  revolutionize  catch- 
and-release  baitfishing. 

Circle  hooks  work  wonders 
when  catching  fish.  Now  all 
they  have  to  do  is  catch 
skeptical  anglers. 


Circle  hooks  are  not  new.  In  fact, 
they  might  be  older  than  the  conven- 
tional hooks  most  anglers  use  today. 
They  were  reportedly  used  by  early  Nor- 
wegians, Egyptians  and  Japanese  fisher- 
men more  than  2,000  years  ago. 
Commercial  fishermen  in  the  United 
States  have  been  using  them  for  many 
years  in  long-line  fishing  to  increase 
hooking  rates  and  decrease  catches  of 
smaller  fish. 

Only  recently  have  circle  hooks  cap- 
tured the  attention  of  recreational  an- 
glers. As  a result,  hook  companies  have 
begun  manufacturing  more  hooks  in  a 
wider  variety  of  sizes  to  suit  sport  fish- 
ermen. Now,  almost  all  hook  manufac- 
turers are  producing  them. 


How  they  work 

Circle  hooks  are  shaped  like  a circle, 
with  the  point  bent  toward  the  shaft.  At 
first  glance,  many  anglers  might  question 
their  fish-hooking  ability.  This  false  im- 
pression is  one  of  the  biggest  obstacles 
circle  hooks  have  to  overcome  before  be- 
coming widely  accepted.  Most  anglers 
look  at  circle  hooks,  with  their  small 
hooking  gaps,  and  wonder  how  they’ll 
ever  be  able  to  catch  a fish  with  them. 

To  understand  how  these  unconven- 
tional hooks  work,  anglers  have  to 
think,  well,  unconventionally.  Although 
it’s  not  fully  understood  exactly  how 
they  work,  the  following  is  the  typical 
scenario:  A fish  engulfs  a piece  of  bait 
that’s  attached  to  a circle  hook.  The  fish 


swallows  the  hook  and  begins  to  run  off 
with  its  prize.  Normally,  a conventional 
hook  would  set  deep  in  the  fish’s  gullet, 
or  throat. 

This  doesn’t  happen  with  circle 
hooks.  Instead,  the  hook  travels  back 
up  through  the  gullet.  Once  it  gets  to 
the  fish’s  mouth,  the  hook  rolls  and  sets 
itself  in  a corner  of  the  fish’s  mouth. 
Some  scientific  research  shows  that  this 
happens  95  percent  of  the  time. 

When  fishing  with  circle  hooks,  set- 
ting the  hook  is  unnecessary.  Most  of 
the  time,  doing  so  pulls  the  hook  right 
out  of  the  fish’s  mouth.  When  you  use 
circle  hooks,  let  the  fish  take  the  bait 
and  run.  The  hook  will  set  itself.  Set 
the  reel  drag  at  a light  to  medium  set- 
ting, just  enough  tension  to  allow  the 
fish  to  set  the  hook.  Let  the  fish  take 
the  bait,  and  then  watch  your  rod  tip. 
When  it  bends,  start  fighting  the  fish. 

It’s  important  to  fish  confidently 
with  these  hooks.  They  do  work.  You 
just  have  to  give  them  a chance.  And 
don’t  hesitate  trying  different  sizes  un- 
til you  find  which  works  for  you  and 
the  fish  you’re  after. 


The  use  of  circle  hooks  is  a win-win  situation  for 
both  fish  and  fishermen . Anglers  benefit  from 
having  more  hookups  and  fewer  misses . The  fish 
benefit  from  not  being  deeply  hooked. 
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It’s  best  for  anglers  to  use  rod  holders 
when  they  can.  Trying  not  to  set  the 
hook  is  difficult,  especially  for  anglers 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  using  circle 
hooks.  Setting  the  hook  is  often  an 
instinctive  reaction,  but  by  using  a rod 
holder,  you  can  avoid  it  and  allow  the 
fish  to  hook  itself. 

Why  use  circle  hooks? 

The  use  of  circle  hooks  is  a win-win 
situation  for  both  fish  and  fishermen. 
Anglers  benefit  from  having  more 
hookups  and  fewer  misses.  The  fish 
benefit  from  not  being  deeply  hooked. 
Some  states  are  beginning  to  recognize 
this.  In  certain  areas,  California  man- 
dates that  anglers  use  circle  hooks  when 
baitfishing  for  salmon.  Maryland  en- 
courages anglers  to  use  circle  hooks  to 
reduce  mortality  on  sub-legal  striped 
bass  in  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Baitfishing  for  striped  bass  is  popu- 
lar in  Chesapeake  Bay,  but  there’s  a 
strong  tendency  for  fish  to  swallow  bait 
and  become  deeply  hooked.  Up  to  50 
percent  of  deeply  hooked  fish  die.  Us- 
ing circle  hooks  dramatically  decreases 
this  outcome. 

Circle  hooks  and  PA 

Although  circle  hooks  are  gaining 
popularity  for  inshore  saltwater  species, 
their  use  in  freshwater  remains  largely 
unpioneered.  Commission  biologists, 
and  a few  anglers,  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize that  circle  hooks  do  indeed  have  a 
place  in  Pennsylvania  angling.  A pri- 
mary reason  why  circle  hooks  are  taking 
longer  to  catch  on  for  freshwater  fish- 
ing is  that  hook  companies  are  just  now 
starting  to  make  smaller-size,  fine-wire 
hooks  that  inland  anglers  prefer. 

Bruce  Hollender,  Commission  Area  3 
Fisheries  Manager,  looked  into  the  use 
of  circle  hooks  as  a possible  manage- 
ment tool  at  Sayers  Lake,  a noted 
panfish  impoundment  in  Centre 
County.  New  regulations  restrict  the 
harvest  of  panfish  less  than  7 inches  for 
sunfish  and  9 inches  for  crappies  and 
perch.  The  intent  of  this  size  limit  is  to 
increase  the  abundance  of  larger-size 
panfish.  For  the  regulation  to  have  its 
full  effect,  it  is  important  that  sub-legal 
fish  be  released  in  a healthy  condition. 

Because  panfish  have  a tendency  to 
be  deeply  hooked  when  anglers  use  live 
bait,  Hollender  looked  into  circle  hooks 
as  a tool  to  decrease  hooking  mortality 
at  Sayers  Lake  and  other  panfish  waters 
he  manages.  Unfortunately,  he  found 


that  hook  companies  do  not  yet  make 
circle  hooks  that  are  small  enough  for 
widespread  use  on  panfish.  He  says 
manufacturers  told  him  that  there  isn’t 
sufficient  demand  yet  for  these 
smaller-size  hooks  to  justify  the  ex- 
pense of  building  the  machinery  to 
produce  them. 

The  smallest  size  circle  hook  made  is 
a size  12,  which  certainly  works  for 
panfish.  Some  panfish  anglers  have 
caught  fish  on  size  2/0  circle  hooks  as 
effectively  as  they  have  caught  them  on 
smaller  conventional  hooks.  Neverthe- 
less, to  achieve  widespread  acceptance 
from  panfish  anglers,  hook  companies 
will  have  to  start  making  circle  hooks 
in  even  smaller  sizes. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  effect  circle 
hooks  could  have  on  Pennsylvania  an- 
glers is  in  the  Delaware  River  estuary  in 
the  Philadelphia  area.  According  to 
Commission  Area  6 Fisheries  Manager 
Mike  Kaufmann,  the  mandated  use  of 
these  hooks  could  provide  anglers  with 
a previously  unexploited  striped  bass 
fishery. 

The  Delaware  River  estuary  is  home 
to  some  of  Pennsylvania’s  finest 
striped  bass  fishing.  This  area  includes 
tidal  portions  of  the  Delaware  River, 
plus  seven  additional  tidal  tributaries. 
To  protect  spawning  fish,  there  is  a 
closed  season  for  stripers  in  the  estuary 
during  April  and  May.  In  April, 
schools  of  males  congregate,  and  in 
May,  the  spawn  reaches  its  peak.  By 


June  1,  when  the  season  re-opens,  most 
of  the  fish  disperse  and  migrate  to  the 
ocean.  Therefore,  anglers  miss  much  of 
the  striped  bass  fishing  in  the  Delaware 
estuary. 

In  recent  years,  water  quality  in  the 
Delaware  River  and  its  estuary  has  im- 
proved dramatically.  One  of  the  re- 
wards for  this  effort,  Kaufmann  says,  is 
larger  striped  bass  populations. 

“We  would  like  to  see  Pennsylvanians 
be  able  to  get  some  recreational  value 
out  of  these  striped  bass  that  are  tre- 
mendously abundant  during  the 
spawn,”  Kaufmann  says.  “However,  the 
concern  about  hooking  mortality  is 
keeping  it  from  happening.” 

According  to  Kaufmann,  two  things 
can  be  done  to  allow  Pennsylvania  an- 
glers access  to  this  fish  population. 

First,  a regulation  could  be  enacted  that 
would  allow  fishing  only  with  artificial 
lures.  This,  however,  is  problematic. 

“Many  anglers  along  the  Delaware 
are  generalists.  They  want  to  fish  with 
bait  for  anything  that  bites,”  he  says. 

“In  addition,  striped  bass  fishing  on  the 
Delaware  is  traditionally  a baitfishing 
affair,  especially  with  bloodworms.” 

Circle  hooks  just  might  be  the  solu- 
tion. “If  circle  hooks  can  allow  people 
to  baitfish  for  stripers  without  injury, 
then  we  could  allow  and  encourage 
people  to  fish  during  the  spawn.  We 
want  people  to  enjoy  this  unbelievable 
spring  fishing  potential  we  have  on  the 
Delaware.” 
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Several  Circle  Hook 
Manufacturers 


Gamakatsu  USA,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  1797 
Takoma,  WA  98401 


O.  Mustad  & Son  (USA),  Inc 

P. O.  Box  838 
Auburn,  NY  13021 


Owner  American  Corp. 
3199-B  Airport  Loop  Drive 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92626 


VMC  International 

1901  Oakcrest  Avenue,  #10 
St.  Paul,  MN  55113 


Wright  & McGill  Co. 
Eagle  Claw  Fishing  Tackle 
4245  East  46th  Avenue 
Denver,  CO  80216 


Perhaps  the  greatest  effect  circle  hooks  could  have  on  Pennsylvania  anglers  is  in  the 
Delaware  River  estuary  in  the  Philadelphia  area.  The  mandated  use  of  these  hooks 
could  provide  anglers  with  a previously  unexploited  striped  bass  fishery. 


Just  how  “unbelievable”  is  it?  During 
recent  surveys,  Kaufmann  and  his  crew 
caught  a 43-pound,  44-inch-long 
striper.  Although  this  fish  is  unusually 
large  for  the  estuary,  he  says  it  shows 
the  estuary’s  potential.  More  common 
catches  in  the  Delaware  are  stripers  of 
20  to  35  inches,  and  these  fish  are 
present  by  the  thousands.  Many 
sublegal  stripers  remain  in  the  Dela- 
ware River  and  estuary  following 
spawning,  while  most  of  the  legal-sized 
adults  migrate  back  to  the  ocean.  The 
use  of  circle  hooks  will  help  reduce  the 
mortality  of  those  often  extremely 
abundant  10-inch  to  18-inch  stripers 
that  roam  the  Delaware  as  far  upstream 
as  New  York  state  from  June  through 
September. 

“People  could  experience  striped 
bass  fishing  right  in  the  shadow  of 
Philadelphia  that’s  better  than  what  we 
have  at  Raystown  Lake,”  Kaufmann 
says.  “People  travel  great  distances  to 


enjoy  the  kind  of  spring  striper  fishing 
that  we  could  have  right  here  on  the 
Delaware.” 

No  regulation  changes  are  currently 
under  consideration  regarding  the  use 
of  circle  hooks  or  the  opening  of  the 
spawning  season.  Before  this  could 
happen,  more  studies  may  have  to  be 
done  to  show  that  the  use  of  circle 
hooks  won’t  affect  spawning  fish.  Any 
regulation  would  require  the  collabora- 
tion of  other  states  that  surround  the 
Delaware  striped  bass  fishery. 

Kaufmann  also  sees  possibilities  for 
circle  hooks  with  other  species.  He  says 
he  knows  of  an  angler  who  uses  them 
for  Marsh  Creek  Lake  panfish  and  is 
quite  successful,  catching  short-strik- 
ing fish  that  rob  bait  from  conventional 
hooks.  However,  he  says  that  one  must 
keep  in  mind  that  panfish  in  this  out- 
standing water  are  larger  than  what  is 
typically  caught  in  many  other  Com- 
monwealth waters. 


In  addition,  Kaufmann  says  he  sees 
them  as  a possible  management  tool  for 
All-Tackle,  Selective-Harvest  trout  wa- 
ters where  anglers  can  use  bait,  but  can 
harvest  only  certain  species  at  certain 
sizes.  Requiring  circle  hooks  in  these 
projects,  he  says,  could  reduce  bait-fish- 
ing mortality  and  open  the  door  for  the 
establishment  of  more  specially  regu- 
lated waters,  where  bait  anglers  could 
participate. 

Anglers  can  catch  just  about  any  fish 
species  in  Pennsylvania  with  circle 
hooks.  Catfish  especially  are  a logical 
species  to  use  them  for,  as  are  walleyes, 
bass  and  carp.  Those  who  fish  with 
circle  hooks  now  for  freshwater  species 
are  breaking  new  ground  in  sport  fish- 
ing. As  more  people  catch  on,  hook 
companies  will  probably  begin  making 
smaller  circle  hooks  specifically  de- 
signed for  inland  anglers.  This  might 
create  new  management  opportunities, 
and  in  the  end,  better  fishing.O 
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Mel  Swab,  Elizabethville,  shows  the 
5-pound,  1 0-ounce  brown  trout  he 
caught  in  Wiconisco  Creek,  Dauphin 
County.  The  fish  measured  22  inches 
long. 


Glenn  Roth,  flanked  by  his  angling 
partners,  holds  the  3 5 -pound  striped 
bass  he  caught  last  June  in  Raystown 
Lake.  The  action  took  place  six  days 
before  Glenn’s  14th  birthday. 


Guaroa  D.  Ariza,  Poland,  OH,  is 
proud  of  the  9-pound,  1 1 -ounce 
walleye  he  caught  last July  in  Lake  Erie. 
The  fish,  which  hit  a crankbait,  was 
nearly  33  inches  long. 


Virginian  Richard  Krause  caught  this 
4-pound  smallmouth  bass  while 
working  a 3/s-ounce  spinnerbait  on  the 
Juniata  County  portion  of  the  Juniata 
River  last  April.  He  earned  a 
Commission  Catch-and-Release  Award 
for  the  20-inch  fish. 


Darren  Roa,  age  9,  caught  this  nice 
carp  in  the  Delaware  River  at 
Matamoras  last  summer. 


Memories  To  Last  A Lifetime 


John  Dondero  and  his  two  sons,  Tyler  (left),  6,  and  Alex,  2,  show  the  1 7-inch, 
3 '/ 2-pound  smallmouth  bass  that  John  caught  in  the  Susquehanna  River  at 
New  Cumberland. 


While  fishing  for  bluegills  in  a 
northcentral  Pennsylvania  pond, 
Donnie  Smith,  age  5,  caught  this 
32  '/ 2-inch  channel  catfish.  He  landed 
the  brute  with  no  help  from  his  Dad! 
The  catfish  weighed  21  pounds. 
Donnie  weighs  42  pounds. 


Tony  Korch,  Nanticoke,  caught  this 
7-pound,  6-ounce  largemouth  bass  last 
July  while  fly  fishing  in  Sylvan  Lake, 
Luzerne  County.  The  23-inch  bass  hit 
a home-tied  hair  frog.  The  bass  is 
Tony’s  largest  fly  rod-caught  fish  in 
over  SO  years  of  fly  fishing! 


Michael  Ober  (holding  fish),  Pittsburgh,  earned  a Catch-and-Release  Award 
for  this  44-inch  northern  pike.  He  caught  the  fish  last  August  on  a crankbait 
in  Sugar  Lake,  Crawford  County. 
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The  contents  of  the  author’s 
mobile  boat  maintenance  kit 
are  shown  here.  Fashion  your 
own  kit  to  keep  your  rig  in 
top  condition  at  home  and  on  1 


lWoblle~BoaTMaintenance  Kit 

by  Jeff  Knapp 


Until  I found  myself  in  a situation  of 
having  two  tow  vehicles,  I didn’t  realize  how 
much  stuff  I had  become  accustomed  to 
carrying  around,  items  needed  to  keep  my 
boat  ready  to  slip  in  the  water  at  a moment’s 
notice,  and  to  do  simple  fix-it  jobs  while  on 
the  road.  With  two  tow  rigs,  I also  found  out 
that  items  I needed  generally  were  in  the 
other  vehicle-not  too  convenient  when  at  the 
launch  ramp. 

I decided  then  to  do  something  I should  have  done  years 
ago-put  together  a boat  maintenance  kit  that  could  be 
switched  from  one  vehicle  to  another,  giving  me  the  tools 
needed  no  matter  which  vehicle  I used  that  day.  Even  if  your 
situation  doesn’t  require  the  “mobile”  aspects  of  this  kit,  hav- 
ing everything  together  will  surely  benefit  you. 

Here’s  a look  inside  my  kit,  one  fashioned  to  keep  my  “typi- 
cal-for-Pennsylvania”  16-footer  in  proper  working  order. 

With  a bit  of  thought  on  your  part,  it  should  be  a simple  task 
to  make  the  modifications  necessary  to  create  a boat  mainte- 
nance kit  suited  to  your  individual  needs. 

When  forming  my  kit,  I categorized  items  according  to 
need,  addressing  such  considerations  as  boat,  motor,  trailer, 
and  electrical.  Here’s  what  I came  up  with: 


Electrical 

One  of  the  biggest  boating  challenges  is  keeping  the  boat 
and  trailer  electrical  systems  running.  Exposure  to  the  ele- 
ments can  take  its  toll  on  wiring,  connections  and  fuses. 
Consider  carrying  these  components  to  help  win  this  battle: 

Connection  kit.  Handy  kits  are  available  that  contain 
everything  you  need  to  make  quick  repairs.  A hard-plastic 
box  houses  crimp-on  sleeves,  wire  nuts  and  terminals,  as  well 
as  a crimping/wire  stripping  tool.  Soldered  connections  are 
still  the  best,  but  crimp-ons  are  fine  for  field  repairs.  Include 
a few  fuses  and  a fuse  puller  that  match  the  boat’s  electrical 
system. 

Electrical  tape.  A good-quality  electrical  tape  is  useful 
not  only  for  covering  electrical  connections,  but  for  address- 
ing any  other  taping  needs  that  might  arise.  You  might  also 
consider  carrying  a roll  of  duct  tape.  Plastic  sleeves  are  avail- 
able that  are  heat-shrunk  onto  electrical  connections  with 
the  aid  of  a butane  lighter,  providing  a more  permanent  in- 
sulation. 

Wire  ties.  No  maintenance  kit  is  complete  without  a sup- 
ply of  wire  ties.  These  nylon  plastic  strips  have  a ridged  edge 
on  one  end  that  threads  through  a loop  on  the  other.  Loop 
the  strip  around  a bundle  of  wires  (or  whatever  you  wish  to 
secure),  thread  it,  and  pull  it  tight.  Trim  off  the  excess  tie  for 
a neat  job.  Carry  a few  different  sizes  of  ties  for  various  appli- 
cations. 

Trailer 

The  trailer  sees  plenty  of  action,  not  only  while  you  haul 
your  boat  to  and  from  the  water,  but  while  supporting  it 
when  sitting  in  your  driveway.  Having  some  type  of  trailer 
failure  while  on  the  road  creates  a mega-headache.  Here’s 


The  author  measures  outboard  oil  for 
his  rig.  If  your  outboard  uses  two- 
cycle  oil,  and  most  outboards  still  do, 
the  maintenance  kit  is  a good  place  to 
keep  a gallon  jug  of  this  stuff.  Even 
though  many  oil  containers  have  a 
site  tube  that  gives  some  method  of 
measurement,  you  get  a more 
accurate  mix  by  using  a measuring 
cup.  Pick  up  a cheap  one  at  a 
discount  store  for  a couple  of  dollars. 
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how  to  help  avoid  these 
problems: 

Grease  and  gun. 

Carry  a small  grease  gun 
packed  with  marine- 
grade  waterproof  grease. 

That  way  you  can  hit  the 
hubs  with  a shot  of 
grease  whenever  you  no- 
tice they  need  it,  like 
when  you  are  in  the  boat 
ramp’s  parking  lot. 

Some  folks  carry  spare 
trailer  bearings  with 
them.  I try  to  keep  mine 
well-maintained,  and 
have  never  had  a prob- 
lem on  the  road.  Having 
a can  of  penetrating  oil 
available  is  also  a must, 
but  I carry  a can  of  this 
in  my  boat,  so  I don’t 
duplicate  the  effort  by 
having  it  in  my  maintenance  kit. 

Tool  kit.  Economical  soft-sided  tool  kits  come  loaded 
with  a nice  assortment  of  3/8-inch  drive  sockets,  3/8-inch 
drive  ratchet,  box-end/open-end  wrenches,  and  a few  straight 
and  Phillips-head  screwdrivers.  A tool  kit  like  this  fills  the 
needs  nicely  for  tightening  down  the  fasteners  that  loosen 
over  time. 

Hydraulic  jack.  A “bottle”  hydraulic  jack  can  raise  the 
trailer  and  your  tow  vehicle  in  case  of  a flat  tire.  Bottle  jacks 
come  in  a wide  variety  of  lifting  capacities,  rated  in  tons,  and 
the  lighter  ones  will  work  here.  A threaded  rod  located  in- 
side the  jack  can  be  extended  to  fill  in  the  void  between  the 
ground  and  the  attachment  point  on  the  trailer.  That  way 
the  maximum  amount  of  the  jack’s  hydraulic  stroke  can  be 
used  to  lift  the  trailer.  The  handle  supplied  with  the  jack 
opens  and  closes  the  valve,  and  operates  the  pump.  It  may 
pay  to  carry  a small  amount  of  wooden  cribbing  to  create  a 
solid  base  for  the  jack  in  case  you  must  make  repairs  on  a 
soft  surface. 

Lug  nut  wrench.  Carry  either  a “tire  iron”  or  a large 
breaker  bar/socket  to  loosen  the  lug  nuts  on  the  trailer’s 
wheel.  Be  sure  to  check  that  the  wrench  fits  the  trailer  and 
tow  vehicle  lug  nuts.  Then  you  need  only  one  wrench. 

Carry  a trailer  wheel  hub  with  grease-packed  bear- 
ings. If  you  lose  a hub,  you  can  replace  it  at  the  side  of  the 
road. 

Aerosol  flat-tire  inflator.  Slow  leaks  can  be  temporarily 
fixed  with  these  aerosol  inflators.  They  can  buy  you  enough 
time  to  get  to  a service  station,  or  to  get  home,  and  ensure  a 
proper  tire  repair. 

Chocks.  Tire  chocks  stabilize  the  trailer  when  swapping  a 
flat  tire  for  the  spare.  Chocks  are  also  required  when  un- 
hooking the  trailer  from  the  tow  vehicle,  like  in  the  parking 
lot  of  a motel  during  an  overnighter. 

Highway  safety  kit.  If  you  break  down  along  the  road, 
it’s  necessary  to  warn  other  vehicles  of  the  potential  hazard.  I 
keep  my  kit  in  a nylon  satchel,  and  it  holds  highway  flares,  a 
warning  light,  reflective  hazard  devices,  and  a large  flashlight. 


Boat,  motor 

Many  of  these  items  will 
be  used  in  normal  boat 
maintenance.  Others,  like 
spare  spark  plugs  and  plug 
wrench,  should  be  carried 
in  the  boat  and  not  in  a 
vehicle-housed  storage 
box.  Still,  there  are  a few 
items  the  kit  should  carry 
for  the  boat  and  motor: 
Two-cycle  lubricant. 

If  your  outboard  uses  two- 
cycle  oil,  and  most  out- 
boards still  do,  the 
maintenance  box  is  a good 
place  to  keep  a gallon  jug 
of  this  stuff.  I mix  my  gas 
while  at  the  station,  so  it 
works  well  for  me  this  way. 

Measuring  cup.  Even 
though  many  oil  contain- 
ers have  a site  tube  that 
gives  some  method  of  measurement,  in  my  experience  you  get 
a more  accurate  mix  by  using  a measuring  cup.  Pick  up  a 
cheap  one  at  a discount  store  for  a couple  of  dollars.  Wipe 
the  cup  out  with  a paper  towel  at  the  gas  station.  Then  stuff  a 
cotton  rag  in  it  to  keep  any  residue  from  leaking  out  into  the 
storage  box. 

Jumper  cables.  Jumper  cables  can  save  the  day  in  a num- 
ber of  ways.  Many  boats  carry  two  batteries,  one  that  powers 
the  motor  and  operates  boat  accessories,  and  another  (or  two) 
for  the  trolling  motor.  Forgetting  to  turn  off  a certain  light 
can  mean  a dead  cranking  battery  the  next  time  you  launch. 
Jumper  cables  let  you  jump  the  cranking  battery  from  the 
trolling  motor  battery.  If  you  are  greeted  after  a long  day  on 
the  water  by  a dead  battery  in  your  tow  vehicle,  pop  the  troll- 
ing motor  battery  out  of  the  boat  to  jump  the  vehicle.  Or  bet- 
ter yet,  get  a boost  from  a fellow  boater  at  the  launch  site. 

Manual  starting  cord.  If  your  motor  is  electric-start, 
make  sure  you  carry  a manual  starting  cord.  This  item  is 
most  often  included  with  the  sale  of  a new  motor. 

Clean-up 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  have  your  boat  ship-shape  for  the 
next  outing  is  to  take  a few  moments  to  get  things  in  order  at 
the  end  of  each  outing.  Here  are  a few  items  for  this  purpose. 

Paper  towels,  cloth  rags.  The  uses  for  these  items  are 
many,  but  I’ve  surprised  myself  by  not  having  them,  on  many 
an  early  morning  when  it  would  have  been  nice  to  wipe  the 
dew  off  the  boat  seats.  Keeping  a supply  in  the  kit  means  hav- 
ing them  when  I need  them.  You  may  want  to  throw  in  a 
sponge  for  wiping  down  the  boat  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Pre-moistened  wipes.  Having  these  at  hand  for  the  end 
of  the  day-being  able  to  wipe  away  the  grime  accumulated 
after  a day  afloat-can  make  munching  that  sandwich  on  the 
drive  home  a more  gratifying  experience.  You  can  also  buy  an 
alcohol-based  hand  sanitizer  that  serves  the  same  purpose.  I 
carry  a tube  of  this  item  on  the  boat. 

Trash  bags.  Carrying  a supply  of  trash  bags  ensures  that 
they  are  available  for  clean-up  at  the  end  of  the  day.0 


This  is  the  author’s  mobile  boat  maintenance  kit  in  the  back  of  his  sport 
utility  tow  vehicle.  Large  variety  stores,  some  bait  and  tackle  shops, 
hardware  stores,  and  similar  mail-order  outlets  sell  large,  latched  storage 
boxes.  A box  with  popup  or  built-in  handles  adds  lots  of  convenience. 
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Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  Directory 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Executive  Director,  Peter  A.  Colangelo 
Deputy  Executive  Director/Chief  Counsel, 
Dennis  T.  Guise 

Assistant  Counsel,  Laurie  E.  Shepler 
Facilities  Planning  Coordinator,  K.  R.  Weis 
Legislative  Liaison,  Joseph  A.  Greene 
Executive  Secretary,  Teresa  G.  Erdman 
Aquatic  Resource  Planner,  Thomas  P.  Ford 
Press  Secretary,  Daniel  B.  Tredinnick 
Personnel  Officer,  Louis  C.  Kauffman,  Jr. 
Division  of  Environmental  Services, 

John  A.  Arway,  Chief 


717-657-4515 


717-657- 

717-657- 

814-359- 

717-657- 

717-657- 

717-657- 

717-657- 

717-657- 


4526 

4546 

5127 

4517 

4516 

4394 

4012 

4528 


814-359-5140 


717-657-4522 

717-657-4369 


BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Director,  WasylJ.  Polischuk,  Jr. 

Information  Systems  Manager,  Thomas  E.  Thomas 
Information  Systems  Supervisor,  Pleasant  Gap, 
William  M.  Frazier,  Jr. 

Budget  & Fiscal  Management,  Chris  E.  Warehime 
Federal  Aid/Grants,  Brian  P.  Barner 
Purchasing,  Dennis  A.  Grove 

Automotive  and  Telecommunications,  Timothy  L.  Klinger 
Licensing  and  Registrations,  Mary  C.  Stine 
Office  Services,  Jay  M.  Osman 


814-359- 

717-657- 

717-540- 

717-657- 

717-657- 

717-657- 

717-657- 


5156 

4524 

7495 

4533 
4537 

4534 
4545 


BUREAU  OF  BOATING  & EDUCATION 

Director,  John  F.  Simmons 

Administrative  Officer,  Frederick  Menke 

Boating  Safety  Education  Manager,  Daniel  G.  Martin 

Aquatic  Resources  Program  Manager, 

Carl  E.  Richardson 

Aquatic  Resources  Program  Specialist,  Northwest, 
Keith  A.  Edwards 

Aquatic  Resources  Program  Specialist,  Southwest, 
Vacant 

Aquatic  Resources  Program  Specialist,  Northcentral, 
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REGIONAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICES 

Northwest,  Gary  Deiger,  Manager  814-337-0444 

Mailing  Address  1 1528  State  Hwy  98,  Meadville,  PA  16335 

Location  Northeast  Corner,  intersection  routes  98  and  322 

Southwest,  Emil  Svetahor,  Acting  Manager  814-445-8974 

Mailing  Address  236  Lake  Rd.,  Somerset,  PA  15501-1644 

Location  On  Lake  Somerset,  Somerset,  PA 

Northeast,  Kerry  L.  Messerle,  Manager  570-477-5717 

Mailing  Address  P.O.  Box  88  Sweet  Valley,  PA  18656-0088 

Location  On  Harris  Pond,  Sweet  Valley,  PA 

Southeast,  Jeffrey  S.  Bridi,  Manager  717-626-0228 

Mailing  Address  " P.O.  Box  8,  Elm,  PA  17521-0008 

Location  On  Speedwell  Forge  Lake 

Northcentral,  Paul  F.  Swanson,  Manager  570-726-6056 

Mailing  Address  P.O.  Box  187,  Lamar,  PA  16848-0187 

Location  Fishing  Creek  Rd.,  Lamar,  PA 

Southcentral,  William  E.  Hartle,  Manager  717-486-7087 

Mailing  Address  1704  Pine  Rd.,  Newville,  PA  17241 

Location  On  Pine  Rd.,  Huntsdale,  PA 


BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES 

Director,  Delano  R.  Graff 
Administrative  Officer,  William  H.  Beck 
Warmwater/Coolwater  Production, 

Marty?  Marcinko,  Chief 

Division  of  Trout  Production,  Dennis  Ricker,  Chief 
Division  of  Fisheries  Management, 

Richard  Snyder,  Chief 

Division  of  Research,  Rickalon  Hoopes,  Chief 
Cooperative  Nursery  Unit,  Cecil  R.  Houser,  Chief 


814-359-5154 

814-359-5161 

814-359-5222 

814-359-5141 

814-359-5177 

814-353-2220 

814-359-5172 


AREA  FISHERIES  MANAGERS 

Area  1:  Craig  W.  Billingsley  814-683-4451 

Mailing  Address  P.O.  Box  127,  Linesville,  PA  16424-0127 

Area  2:  Ronald  D.  Lee  814-755-3890 

Mailing  Address  HCR2,  Box  1,  Tionesta,  PA  16353-9729 

Area  3:  Bruce  A.  Hollender  814-359-5 118 

Mailing  Address  450  Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823-9620 
Area  4:  Robert  E.  Moase  570-477-5717 

Mailing  Address  P.O.  Box  88,  Sweet  Valley,  PA  18656-0088 

Area  5:  David  A.  Arnold  570-588-6388 

Mailing  Address  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  Bushkill,  PA  18324 
Area  6:  Michael  L.  Kaufmann  610-847-2442 

Mailing  Address  P.O.  Box  356,  Revere,  PA  18953-0356 

Area  7:  Lawrence  L.  Jackson  717-486-3710 

Mailing  Address  195  Lebo  Rd.,  Carlisle,  PA  17013-9362 

Area  8:  Richard  D.  Lorson  814-445-3454 

Mailing  Address  236  Lake  Rd.,  Somerset,  PA  15501-1644 

FISH  CULTURE  STATIONS 

Bellefonte,  Jeffrey  L.  Weaver,  Manager  814-355-3371 

Mailing  Address  1 150  Spring  Creek  Rd.,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823-8458 
Benner  Spring,  Paul  V.  Martis,  Manager  814-355-4837 

Mailing  Address  1225  Shiloh  Rd.,  State  College,  PA  16801-8495 
Big  Spring,  Terry  L.  Farner,  Manager  717-776-3170 

Mailing  Address  844  Big  Spring  Rd.,  Newville,  PA  17241-9473 
Corry,  William  C.  Shuey,  Manager  814-664-2122 

Mailing  Address  13365  Route  6,  Corry,  PA  16407 

Fairview,  Neil  W.  Shea,  Manager  814-474-1514 

Mailing  Address  P.O.  Box  531,  Fairview,  PA  16415-0531 

Huntsdale,  Paul  K.  Drumm,  Manager  717-486-3419 

Mailing  Address  195  Lebo  Rd.,  Carlisle,  PA  17013-9362 

Linesville,  James  E.  Harvey,  Manager  814-683-4451 

Mailing  Address  P.O.  Box  127,  Linesville,  PA  16424-0127 

Oswayo,  Kenneth  C.  Martin,  Manager  814-698-2102 

Mailing  Address  RR  2 Box  84,  Coudersport,  PA  16915-9646 

Pleasant  Gap,  Robert  E.  Wilberding,  Manager  814-359-5121 

Mailing  Address  450  Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823-9620 
Pleasant  Mount,  Thomas  A.  Pekarski,  Manager  717-448-2101 

Mailing  Address  P.O.  Box  3,  Pleasant  Mount,  PA  18453-0003 
Reynoldsdale,  Clyde  E.  Welsh,  Manager  8 1 4-839-22 1 1 

Mailing  Address  162  Fish  Hatchery  Rd.,  New  Paris,  PA  15554-8213 
Tionesta,  Larry  E.  Hines,  Manager  814-755-3524 

Mailing  Address  HCR  2 Box  1,  Tionesta,  PA  16353-9729 

Tylersville,  Kenneth  L.  Slogaski,  Manager  717-725-3965 

Mailing  Address  RR  2 Box  173,  Loganton,  PA  17747-9734 

Union  City,  William  C.  Shuey,  Manager  814-664-2122 

Mailing  Address  9450  Route  6,  Union  City,  PA  16438 

BUREAU  OF  ENGINEERING  & DEVELOPMENT 

Director,  James  A.  Young,  P.E.  814-359-5152 

Administrative  Officer,  Elizabeth  E.  Ebeling  814-359-5166 

Property  Services,  Bernie  Kiesnoski  814-359-5108 

Fishing  & Boating  Facilities  Design, 

Richard  Mulfinger,  P.E.  814-359-5157 

Engineering,  David  S.  Bumann,  P.E.  814-359-5190 


State  Headquarters 

Mailing  Address 


3532  Walnut  Street,  Harrisburg,  PA  17109 
P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000 


World  Wide  Web:  www.flsh.state.pa.us 


Ending  the  season 

WCO  William  Crisp  and  I patrolled 
the  Allegheny  Reservoir  on  Labor  Day. 
The  holiday  essentially  marks  the  end 
of  the  boating  season.  The  last  boat  we 
boarded  was  a pontoon  boat  carrying 
six  passengers.  As  we  approached,  a 
little  girl  said  to  Officer  Crisp,  “You’re 
here  to  protect  us.”  Indeed,  that  was 
our  goal,  to  ensure  that  they  had  all 
their  safety  equipment.  The  little  girl’s 
statement  made  my  day.  It  was  a great 
way  to  end  the  holiday  and  the  boating 
season.- WCO  Walter  A.  Buckman, 
Lackawanna  County. 

Day  of  stocking 

During  trout  season,  the  regional 
office  receives  many  calls  from  anglers 
requesting  the  actual  day  of  an  inseason 
stocking  (which  we  cannot  provide). 

The  callers  try  every  trick  in  the  book  to 
obtain  the  actual  date  of  stocking  from 
us.  I thought  I heard  them  all  until  one 
angler  called  and  said  he  wanted  to 
avoid  the  usual  crowd  on  the  day  of  the 
stocking.  He  then  asked  if  I would  tell 
him  the  day  after  the  actual  day  of 
stocking. -L’»n7  Svetahor,  Assistant  Supervi- 
sor, Southwest  Regional  Office. 

That’s  dedication! 

Last  January,  one  of  my  deputies  and 
his  girlfriend  stopped  me  and  asked 
when  the  opening  day  of  bass  season 
was.  I replied  that  I would  check  it  out 
for  the  exact  date  since  they  needed  it 
precisely.  It  seems  that  they  were  plan- 
ning their  wedding  and  they  did  not 
want  the  date  to  conflict  with  opening 
weekend  so  that  he  would  be  able  to 
work.  That’s  dedication  and  a very  un- 
derstanding future  spouse.-WCO  Barry 
A.  Mechling,  Northern  Dauphin  County. 

Dive  bombers 

A frequent  complaint  from  many  of 
our  co-op  trout  nurseries  is  missing 
fish.  They  received  this  amount  of  fin- 
gerlings  to  raise  and  only  have  half  that 
number  left  for  stocking  the  following 
year. 


There  are  many  reasons  for  the  miss- 
ing trout.  Diseases  take  their  toll.  Some 
escape.  Poachers  are  also  active  in  some 
areas  and  can  really  frustrate  the  hard- 
working folks  trying  to  raise  some  nice 
trout  for  public  stocking.  Sometimes 
these  poachers  have  four  legs,  some- 
times two. 

Some  of  the  most  effective  ones  have 
wings,  and  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
witness  their  skill  this  past  October. 

The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission’s  truck, 
with  2,000  trout  on  board,  arrived  at  the 
meeting  place,  the  Queen  City  Co-op 
Nursery  in  Allentown,  at  noon.  Several 
stocking  helpers  were  waiting  at  the 
parking  lot  nexc  to  the  nursery,  and  as 


trout,  including  a golden  rainbow,  and 
miss  several  more.  We  had  to  leave,  so 
we  were  unable  to  observe  their  total 
take  for  that  afternoon,  but  they  must 
have  enjoyed  a few  more  snacks  before 
retiring  for  the  day. 

We  hope  that  by  now  they  have  moved 
south,  but  with  the  easy  pickings  pro- 
vided by  the  nursery,  they  might  become 
year-round  residents  .-Fred  Mussel,  Assis- 
tant Supervisor,  Southeast  Regional  Office. 

Catch  of  the  day 

I received  a call  from  a former  sea- 
sonal WCO  in  the  Northeast  Region.  He 
let  me  know  that  he  would  be  in  the 
area,  and  that  he  wanted  to  fish  the 
Susquehanna  River  for  walleyes.  As  luck 


would  have  it,  I had  the  day  off.  I called 
fellow  seasonal  officer  WCO  Warner  to 
see  if  he  would  be  interested  in  joining 
us.  He  said  he  would,  so  we  all  got  to- 
gether around  midday.  It  was  cold  and 
windy,  so  the  fishing  was  slow.  WCO 
Warner  had  a previous  obligation,  so  he 
had  to  leave  early.  I and  the  former  sea- 
sonal officer  moved  to  an  area  on  the 
river  commonly  known  as  the  “Point.” 
On  just  his  second  cast,  the  former  sea- 
sonal landed  a 20-inch  walleye.  A few 
minutes  later,  I hooked  into  a good 
fish.  As  I was  reeling  in  a good  walleye, 
my  companion  reached  down  and 
grabbed  the  fish.  As  his  leg  slid  into  the 
water,  I told  him  not  to  let  go  of  the 
fish.  While  keeping  a firm  hold  on  the 
fish,  his  other  leg  went  in  the  water.  As 
he  was  slowly  descending  into  the  wa- 
ter, I reached  down  and  landed  an  18- 
inch  walleye  and  a 180-pound 
WCO. -WCO  David  G.  Kaneski,  Northern 
Wayne  County. 

Free  fish! 

While  stocking  trout  in  Skippack 
Creek,  I was  short  on  help,  so  I tried  to 
get  some  fishermen  to  come  up  to  the 
stocking  truck  to  carry  buckets.  I 
walked  out  onto  a bridge  below  the  hole 
they  were  fishing  and  yelled,  “Free  fish! 
Come  and  get  'em!”  One  angler  became 
particularly  excited  and  ran  across  the 
stream  and  up  the  bank.  As  he  arrived 
at  the  truck,  he  asked  if  the  fish  were 
really  free.  I told  him  they  were  indeed 
“free.”  However,  I explained,  “ You 
need  to  carry  the  bucket  down  to  the 
stream,  dump  the  trout  in  the  water, 
and  then  catch  them  with  you  rod  and 
reel.”  He  then  kicked  at  the  dirt  and 
mumbled  something. 

We  try  to  spread  the  fish  out  to  pro- 
vide everyone  with  a fair  chance  of 
catching  them,  but  come  on-how  easy 
do  you  want  us  to  make  it?- WCO  Gerald 
B.  Barton,  Southern  Montgomery  County. 

50  is  the  limit! 

While  patrolling  Conodoguinet 
Creek  one  summer  afternoon  with 
Deputy  Wildlife  CO  John  Lynch,  we 
observed  an  individual  wading  through 
the  creek  collecting  fishbait  at  the  Good 
Hope  Dam.  After  verifying  his  valid 
fishing  license  we  asked  what  he  was 
catching.  He  retrieved  a large  bucket 
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and  gave  it  to  us.  We  found  the  bucket 
to  be  filled  to  the  top  with  freshwater 
clams.  As  I explained  to  the  fisherman 
that  the  daily  limit  for  fishbait  was  50 
(species  combined),  DWCO  Lynch  be- 
gan to  count  the  specimens.  After  sev- 
eral minutes  of  counting,  DWCO  Lynch 
reported  that  the  bucket  contained 
1,004  freshwater  clams  and  one  cray- 
fish. Explaining  to  the  fisherman  that 
the  violation  carries  a minimum  fine  of 
$25.00  with  an  additional  $10.00  for 
each  fishbait  over  the  limit  (you  do  the 
math),  he  was  more  than  happy  to  settle 
on  a field  acknowledgment  for  a lesser 
amount! -WCO  Craig  Garman, 

Cumberland  County. 

Late  bloomer 

In  recent  years  the  controversy  re- 
garding “global  warming”  and  “green- 
house gases”  has  not  diminished.  A 
recent  report  stated  that  the  nine  warm- 
est winters  in  recent  history  have  oc- 
curred in  the  past  11  years.  While  not 
necessarily  an  indicator  of  this  warming 
trend,  an  episode  involving  technicians 
of  our  Environmental  Services  Division 
might  cause  one  to  ponder  this  phe- 
nomenon. 

While  along  a stream  in  the  central 
part  of  the  state,  they  happened  to 
come  across  what  was  obviously  a snap- 
ping turtle  nest  that  had  been  disturbed 
by  a raccoon  or  some  other  animal 
looking  for  a meal.  A few  egg  remnants 
and  one  or  two  surviving  newly  hatched 
turtles  were  still  to  be  seen  struggling  in 
the  nest.  Even  though  this  discovery 
would  not  normally  be  unusual,  it  is 
fascinating  and  curious  that  it  occurred 
in  late  December  after  Christmas! 

Female  snapping  turtles  “normally” 
deposit  their  eggs  in  late  spring  with 
the  eggs  hatching  a few  weeks  later.  Ap- 
parently, the  unusually  warm  fall  we 
were  experiencing  triggered  a very  late 
egg-laying  season  by  at  least  one  snap- 
per.-WCO  Larry  Baker,  Juniata/Mifflin 
Counties. 

Click  your  heels  3 times 

While  on  boat  patrol  last  summer,  we 
received  a radio  call  from  WCO  Creyer, 
indicating  that  a boat  was  underway, 
towing  a skier  with  no  required  ob- 
server on  board.  We  proceeded  to  the 
location  and  stopped  the  offending  op- 


erator. After  completing  an  inspection 
of  the  boat,  we  informed  the  operator 
of  the  reason  for  the  stop.  He  explained 
that  he  and  his  wife  had  recently  moved 
to  Pennsylvania  from  the  Midwest, 
from  his  native  state  of  Kansas,  and 
further  related  that  Kansas  does  not 
require  an  observer  if  the  boat  is 
equipped  with  a rearview  mirror.  It  had 
been  a long  day  and  I just  couldn’t  keep 
from  saying,  “Well  sir,  I’m  sorry,  but 
you’re  not  in  Kansas  anymor e!”-WCO 
Barry  J.  Pollock,  Potter  County. 


Job  description? 

During  my  days  spent  patrolling 
Delaware  County,  I never  knew  what  a 
day  in  the  field  would  bring.  Being  so 
close  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  it  was 
hard  to  guess  what  you  were  going  to 
run  into  next. 

One  evening  during  rush-hour  traf- 
fic, I was  patrolling  the  area  of  Chester 
Creek,  traveling  east  on  Ivy  Mills  Road, 
when  I came  upon  a state  trooper  who 
had  pulled  off  to  the  side  of  the  road, 
and  was  walking  along  the  berm.  I 
asked  if  he  needed  my  assistance,  and 
he  said  yes.  I noticed  a billy  goat  graz- 
ing within  a foot  of  the  side  of  the  road. 
The  trooper  advised  me  that  the  reason 
he  had  stopped  was  that  the  billy  goat 
was  not  confined  by  any  fence  at  the 
road  and  there  was  a hump  in  the  road, 
which  made  visibility  dangerou^We 
and  two  residents  who 
lived  nearby  helped  “rope” 
the  billy  goat  and  move  it 
to  a safer  area.  It  was 
not  known  where  he 
came  from  or  who  he 
belonged 


to.  The  passer-by  looked  at  us  some- 
what curious,  wondering  what  our  job 
description  really  was. 


In  a roundabout  way,  we  were  trying 
to  prevent  an  accident,  though  it  was 
difficult  to  convey  that  message  to 
passers-by  with  curious  looks.- WCO 
Terrance  L.  Kane,  Lebanon/Southern  Dau- 
phin Counties. 

I surrender 

During  my  career  as  a WCO  I have 
encountered  many  unusual  situations 
involving  violations.  However,  this  past 
trout  season  was  the  first  time  I’ve  seen 
someone  “surrender.”  While  patrolling 
Manatawny  Creek,  DWCO  Tod 
Seachrist  and  I were  flagged  down  by  a 
group  of  fishermen  with  whom  I’m  fa- 
miliar. One  of  the  group  explained  to 
me  in  a very  excited  manner  that  two 
fishermen  caught  their  limit,  and  then 
continued  to  fish  and  pass  the  trout 
one  caught  off  to  his  partner.  The 
group  started  to  berate  these  two  quite 
severely,  and  one  of  the  group  left  in  his 
vehicle,  telling  the  two  fishermen  he 
was  going  to  go  find  a warden.  The  two 
fishermen  must  have  figured  they  bet- 
ter get  away  from  this  group  of  upset 
anglers  while  they  still  had  a chance, 
and  they  departed  the  scene.  The  group 
provided  me  with  a detailed  description 
of  the  two  individuals,  their  truck,  and 
direction  of  travel.  I said  to  DWCO 
Seachrist  that  we  should  check  the 
creek  to  see  if  these  two  may  have  just 
moved  to  another  spot.  We  had  no 
sooner  departed  from  our  group  of  up- 
set anglers  when  I received  a radio  call 
from  DWCO  Leo  Henry,  who  was  pa- 
trolling farther  upstream.  DWCO 
Henry  explained,  in  a somewhat  con- 
fused manner,  that  he  had  been  stopped 
by  an  individual  who  told  him  that  he 
had  caught  1 1 trout  that  day  and  had 
given  three  to  his  friend,  and  that  he 
thought  we  were  looking  for  him. 
DWCO  Henry  asked  me  if  I had  any 
idea  what  this  man  was  talking  about.  I 
explained  to  DWCO  Henry  what  had 
just  taken  place  downstream,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  issue  the  man  a ticket  for 
exceeding  the  daily  limit,  which  he  did. 

I wish  all  over-the-limit  cases  where 
this  easy.  If  anyone  else  out  there  has  a 
guilty  conscience,  feel  free  to  flag  me 
down  when  you  see  me  and  confess. - 
WCO  Ray  Bednarcbik,  Northern  Montgom- 
ery County. 
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Stream  trivia 

While  working  recently  quite  exten- 
sively with  the  Fisheries  Management 
Database,  I noticed  that  many  stream 
names  use  common  words.  Many  of 
these  names  are  associated  with  things 
that  are  a big  part  of  Pennsylvania’s 
heritage  (Indian,  Laurel,  Trout,  etc.). 
Can  you  guess  the  most  popular  names 
for  Pennsylvania  streams? 

Here  are  the  top  five  words  used  for 
Pennsylvania  stream  names,  based  on 
waters  surveyed  by  Commission  biolo- 
gists: 

5.  Trout  - 24  waters. 

4.  Beaver  - 25  waters. 

3.  Pine  - 30  waters. 

2.  Laurel  - 34  waters. 

1.  Mill  - 54  waters. 

The  best  of  the  rest,  with  the  number 
of  times  each  word  appears  in  a differ- 
ent stream  name:  Bear,  19;  Black,  13; 
Buffalo,  10;  Elk,  15;  Fishing,  15;  Indian, 
12;  Lick,  14;  Long,  11;  Mud,  14;  Sand, 
20;  Spring,  14;  Stone,  15;  Sugar,  19; 

Two,  10;  White,  13;  and  Wolf,  12. 

I didn’t  include  any  names  here  that 
didn’t  come  up  at  least  10  times. -Robert 
Weber,  Fisheries  Technician. 

Fishing  derby 

Last  year,  Penn  State  held  its  first 
winter  trout  fishing  derby  at  Perez  Lake, 
in  its  Stone  Valley  Recreation  Area.  Ini- 
tially planned  as  an  ice  fishing  derby, 
the  unseasonably  warm  winter  resulted 
in  open-water  conditions  for  the  event. 
Some  120  anglers  registered  and  partici- 
pated in  the  derby,  30  of  whom  were 
under  16  years  of  age.  Fishing  over  an 
abundant  population  of  trout  stocked 
by  the  Commission  as  part  of  the  late- 
winter  extended  season  program,  the 
vast  majority  of  anglers  had  a successful 
outing.  Many  participants  commended 
the  Commission  and  Penn  State  for 
providing  and  enhancing  fishing  and 
boating  opportunities  at  what  is  his- 
torically a slow  time  of  year.  Hats  off  to 
the  Stone  Valley  Recreation  Area  team 
of  Dale  Roth,  Angela  Kline,  Charlene 
Detwiler,  Jackie  Ryan,  Tim  McCartney, 


and  Denny  Porter  for  planning  and 
implementing  the  derby,  the  over- 
whelming success  of  which  may  prove 
to  establish  it  as  an  annual  winter 
event ,-WCO  Alan  D.  Robinson, 

Fluntingdon  County. 

Some  backcast 

Lehigh  County’s  Jordan  Parkway  at- 
tracts a wide  variety  of  recreationalists. 
These  include  mountain  bikers,  who 
use  the  network  of  woodland  trails,  and 
trout  fishermen,  who  fish  the  stocked 
Jordan  Creek,  which  winds  through  the 
park.  During  the  first  week  of  trout 
season,  my  wife,  Amy,  an  avid  cyclist, 
was  maintaining  a quick  pace  on  one  of 
the  park’s  trails.  As  she  broke  from  the 
woods  and  directly  crossed  a pipeline 
right-of-way  about  30  feet  from  the 
stream,  she  suddenly  heard  a slap  and 
felt  a sharp  stinging  sensation  in  the 
“seat  of  her  pants.”  Momentum  and 
momentary  confusion  over  what  could 


have  happened  carried  her  into  the 
woods  again  before  she  stopped  to 
check  her  stinging  backside.  Besides  a 
welt,  Amy  found  a wispy  tippet  leading 
to  a beadhead  streamer,  which  had 
bounced  off  her  derriere  (the  slap  and 
sting)  and  had  caught  in  the  thigh  por- 
tion of  her  riding  shorts  without  pen- 
etrating the  skin.  Amy  looked  back  to 
see  a fly  angler  in  the  stream,  facing 
center  channel,  fiddling  with  his  tackle. 
He  apparently  didn’t  realize  or  want  to 
acknowledge  the  route  that  his  backcast 
had  taken.  His  timing  must  have  been 
perfect,  however.  Amy  was  too  embar- 


rassed to  return  to  ask  the  angler  if  he 
wanted  to  remove  his  streamer.  When  I 
arrived  home  from  work,  Amy  an- 
nounced, “1  have  a lure  for  you,  but  first 
you’ll  have  to  remove  it  from  my 
shorts. ”-Am?  6 Fisheries  Manager  Mike 
Kaufman  n. 

Planning  prevents  problems 

Before  the  opening  hour  of  trout  sea- 
son, Cadet  Corey  Britcher  and  I checked 
boats  for  safety  equipment  before  they 
launched  at  Lily  Lake.  Three  boats  were 
not  allowed  to  launch  because  they  for- 
got to  bring  along  Coast  Guard-ap- 
proved personal  flotation  devices.  Two 
boaters  launched  boats  without  putting 
the  plug  in.  Several  tried  to  launch  with- 
out removing  the  tiedowns  from  their 
boats  and  trailers.  One  boater  snapped 
his  trolling  motor  off  at  the  ramp. 

Eleven  boats  failed  to  have  sound-pro- 
ducing devices.  Several  new  boat  owners 
needed  to  practice  backing  their  boats 
down  a ramp. 

We  checked  approximately  70  boats 
from  5:15  a.m.  until  8 a.m.  All  in  all,  it 
was  a fun  morning,  and  most  of  the 
boaters  having  problems  will  not  make 
the  same  mistake  twice.-WCO  David  T. 
Corl,  Southern  Luzerne  County. 

Message  to  whom? 

Opening  Day  of  trout  along  the 
Wissahickon  Creek  in  Philadelphia  was 
as  quiet  as  any  of  us  could  remember.  As 
we  patrolled  the  stream,  we  encountered 
parents  teaching  their  children  the  joy  of 
trout  fishing  and  groups  of  friends  cel- 
ebrating their  annual  opening  day  re- 
unions. Everyone  was  well-behaved,  and 
the  creek  looked  cleaner  than  the  day 
before.  We  were  all  very  pleased  that  our 
efforts  as  conservation  officers  had  kept 
everything  under  control. 

As  WCO  John  Pedrick  made  his  last 
patrol,  he  stopped  to  pick  up  two  plastic 
grocery  bags  blowing  in  the  wind.  As  he 
inspected  them,  he  noticed  writing  on 
one.  It  said,  “Worms,  Do  Not  Eat.”  After 
we  had  a good  laugh,  we  wondered  if  this 
was  a message  to  the  fish  or  to  this 
angler’s  kids. -DWCO  John  Conlow,  Phila- 
delphia County. 

Firsthand  look 

While  I was  on  a field  training  assign- 
ment in  Somerset  County,  WCO  Tom 
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Quakers  and  I spotted  two  older  teen- 
agers “handling”  four  trout  before  the 
season  opener.  While  we  were  inter- 
viewing the  boys,  one  boy  asked  if  we 
had  a “ride-along”  program.  He  said  he 
wanted  to  become  a WCO  and  that  he 
was  interested  in  learning  what  we  do. 
Officer  Quakers  replied,  “Unfortu- 
nately, you  are  getting  a firsthand  look 
at  what  we  do  right  now.”- WCO  Cadet 
Tom  Stuckey. 

Angler  needs  a calendar 
Recently,  I spent  the  week  before 
opening  day  and  the  opening  weekend 
of  trout  season  in  southern  Luzerne 
County  on  field  training.  During  this 
time,  WCO  Dave  Corl  and  I spent  the 
week  before  watching  the  trout  streams 
in  an  attempt  to  foil  would-be  poachers. 
During  this  time  we  stopped  two 
gentlemen  who  were  fishing  in  the 
lower  Lehigh  (approved  trout  water). 
The  one  gentleman  told  us  that  they 
were  not  doing  anything  wrong,  and 
that  he  had  the  seasons  and  limits  page 
out  of  the  summary  book  to  prove  it. 

He  retrieved  the  page  from  his  license 
holder  and  said,  “See,  we  have  one  more 
day  before  the  season  closes  March  15.” 
WCO  Corl  and  I looked  at  each  other  in 
amazement.  However,  the  gentleman 
was  much  more  surprised  when  we  told 
him  that  the  date  was  April  14,  and  that 
he  was  fishing  in  closed  water.  Having 
that  page  in  with  the  license  was  a good 
idea,  but  it  also  helps  to  have  a cal- 
ender.- WCO  Cadet  Corey  Britcher, 
Stackhouse  Training  School. 

Fax  machine  snake 
Along  with  the  warming  rays  of  the 
spring  sunshine  come  numerous  calls 
about  snakes  in  basements,  garages, 
buildings,  and  homes.  On  one  of  these 
warm  days  a resident  arrived  home  to 
find  a large  black  snake  resting  in  her 
fax  machine.  The  head  and  several 
inches  were  protruding  out  the  front, 
while  the  remainder  was  inside  and  out 
the  back  of  the  machine.  She  tried  to 
pull  the  snake  slowly  backward  out  of 
the  machine.  Realizing  it  was  impos- 
sible for  a snake  to  go  in  reverse,  and 
not  wanting  to  harm  the  reptile,  she 
gently  persuaded  the  snake  to  crawl 
forward  and  through  the  fax  machine. 
After  its  removal,  did  she  want  it  relo- 


cated? No.  “I  put  it  down  through  the 
hole  in  the  corner  of  the  floor,  where  it 
probably  came  from,”  she  said. 

It’s  rare  we  meet  someone  who  ap- 
preciates the  benefits  of  black  snakes  as 
much  as  this  woman.  I gave  her  the  fax 
number  of  the  regional  office  and  told 
her  next  time,  just  fax  the  snake  to  the 
Southcentral  Regional  Offi ce-WCO  Lee 
Creyer,  Southern  York  County. 


Too  many  fish 

Only  a few  years  ago,  a seven-mile 
stretch  of  Penns  Creek  became  the  pilot 
area  for  special  regulations  that  have 
since  been  termed  “All-Tackle  Trophy 
Trout.”  This  strikes  a happy  chord 
with  many  anglers.  Since  this  stretch 
has  been  managed  as  a wild  trout  fish- 
ery, the  brown  trout  population  has 
been  increasing  substantially,  so  much 
so  that  the  first  year  class  of  wild  brown 
trout  is  abundant  and  averaging  10  to 
12  inches.  What  do  anglers  complain 
about  now?  They  can’t  seem  to  get  at 
the  “big  ones”  because  those  10-inchers 
jump  on  their  lines  so  quickly! -BrLzn  B. 
Burger,  Assistant  Supervisor,  Northcentral 
Region. 

Boating  violations 
DWCO  O’Bryan,  WCO  O’Malley,  and 
I were  on  boat  patrol  one  afternoon 
when  we  stopped  a New  Jersey-regis- 
tered boat  for  a wake  violation  in  the 
Essington  Anchorage.  After  complet- 
ing a safety  boarding,  we  were  able  to 
list  eight  separate  violations,  any  of 
which  could  easily  have  contributed  to 
the  injury  or  death  of  the  operator  or  a 


passenger  in  the  event  of  an  accident. 
Most  disheartening  to  me  was  the  fact 
that  there  were  eight  people  on  board 
this  boat,  five  of  them  children,  and 
there  were  only  four  PFDs  on  board.  Of 
the  four,  only  one  was  a child-sized  PFD. 
We  loaned  the  operator  four  PFDs  and 
escorted  him  back  to  his  launch  point. 

The  operator  of  this  boat  had  a New 
Jersey  boat  operators  license.  To  obtain 
this  license,  one  has  to  take  a test  similar 
to  that  of  our  Basic  Boating  course. 

When  I asked  the  operator  if  he  remem- 
bered any  of  the  sections  involving  safety 
equipment  and  safe  operation,  he  re- 
plied, “I  forget.” 

Needless  to  say,  the  operator  of  this 
boat  was  cited.  In  addition  to  the  fine  he 
faces  a potential  suspension  of  his  boat- 
ing privileges. -WCO  Robert  Croll,  Dela- 
ware County. 

Ten  Mile  County  Park 

While  on  patrol,  I decided  to  check  the 
Ten  Mile  County  Park  boat  ramp.  When  I 
arrived,  I encountered  an  angler  who  I’ve 
talked  to  many  times.  On  this  particular 
day,  the  angler  seemed  very  excited  and 
couldn’t  wait  until  I got  out  of  the  car  to 
tell  me  what  was  on  his  mind.  He  said  that 
he  caught  the  biggest  fish  of  his  life  right 
here  last  week.  He  said  he  decided  to  try 
fishing  for  catfish,  so  he  bought  some 
chicken  liver  because  he  heard  that  it  was 
the  best  bait  for  catfish.  He  described  how 
he  cast  the  line  and  all  of  a sudden  his  rod 
almost  ended  up  in  the  creek.  He  said  he 
set  the  hook  and  the  fish  took  off  for  a 
boat  that  was  in  front  of  him.  He  yelled  to 
the  angler  in  the  boat  to  see  if  he  could  net 
the  catfish  he  hooked.  The  angler  in  the 
boat  said,  “It’s  not  a catfish-it’s  a tiger 
musky.” 

After  landing  the  fish,  the  angler  in  the 
boat  measured  the  musky  at  34  inches. 

The  angler  in  the  boat  brought  the  musky 
to  shore  for  him  and  asked,  “What  kind  of 
setup  did  you  use  to  land  this  musky?” 

The  angler  reluctantly  replied,  “chicken 
liver.”  The  boater  said,  “Excuse  me- 
chicken  liver?  I have  hundreds  of  dollars 
worth  of  musky  lures  in  my  tackle  box,  and 
you  caught  this  monster  on  chicken  liver! 
Well,  I guess  it’s  off  to  the  market  I go.” 

This  just  goes  to  show  that  fishing  is 
always  unpredictable,  and  that 
unpredictability  keeps  it  enjoyable-WCO 
Erik  P.  Shellgren,  Greene  County. 
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Linesville  Fish  Hatchery 

March  28,  1999 

An  open  house  at  the  Commission  Linesville  Fish  Hatchery,  Crawford  County, 
gave  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  an  opportunity  to  show  how  it  provides  boat- 
ing and  fishing  opportunities  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Visitors  were 
greeted  with  a beautiful  spring  day  and  plenty  of  displays  on  fish,  reptiles,  nearby 
attractions,  and  Commission-sponsored  programs.  The  center  of  attention  was  a 
two-story  aquarium  filled  with  trophy-sized  muskellunge,  walleyes,  bass,  salmon, 
trout,  panfish,  and  even  a few  paddlefish.  Demonstrations  included  collection  of 
spawning  walleyes  and  muskellunge,  fish  egg  collection,  electrofishing,  fish  clean- 
ing, fly  tying,  fish  scale  reading,  and  boating  and  water  safety.  The  Commission 
also  exhibited  stocking  trucks,  patrol  boats,  and  hatchery  equipment.  A popular 
activity  was  casting  practice,  where  visitors  could  practice  and  hone  their  casting 
skills.  Kids  even  got  to  take  home  a souvenir  after  making  their  own  “fish  print” 
posters  and  t-shirts.  Organizations  that  assisted  included  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Natural  Resources  Bureau  of  State  Parks,  the  PA  Game  Commission, 
Crawford  County  Conservation  District,  Tamarack  Wildlife  Rehabilitation  Cen- 
ter, American  Legion,  and  the  Ohio  Division  of  Wildlife. 


Aquatic  Resources  Program  Specialist  Keith  Edwards  ( 5th  from 
right)  stands  with  members  of  the  Linesville  Volunteer  Fire 
Department  (VFD),  North  Shenango  VFD,  and  Hartstown  VFD, 
who  received  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  trout  stamp  prints  for  their 
assistance  during  the  open  house. 


Curious  onlookers  watch  as  Area  7 Fisheries  Manager  Craig  Billingsley 
(forefront)  and  Fisheries  Technician  Freeman  Johns  demonstrate  electrofishing 
techniques  at  a culture  pond  adjacent  to  the  hatch  house. 
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Kids  of  all  ages  practice  their  casting  skills  along 
the  hatchery  waterfront  of  Pyma tuning  Lake. 


Commission  Fisheries  Technician  Freeman  Johns 
(waders,  back  to  camera)  explains  boat 
electrofishing  techniques  used  for  lake  studies. 


Above,  a family  of  anglers  watches 
a working  model  of  a fish  egg 
incubation  system,  in  which  tiny 
walleye  eggs  will  hatch  into  fry. 

At  left,  Central  Erie  County 
Waterways  Conservation 
Officer  Anne  Caretto  exchanges 
information  with  open 
house  visitors. 
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ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


School  Group  Makes 
Contribution  to  PFBC 

Math  classes  from  the  Iroquois  Junior/ 
Senior  High  School,  in  Erie,  have  donated 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  snacks  at  a 
school  dance  to  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission.  According  to  Jane 
Hackenberg,  teacher  for  the  7th  and  8th 
Grade  math  classes,  the  students  voted  to 
give  the  profits  from  the  snack  sale  to 
support  PFBC  programs.  Joseph  Viscuso 
and  other  members  of  the  class  like  to  fish, 
and  they  concluded  that  the  Commission 
would  be  a worthy  recipient  of  their  funds. 

Peter  A.  Colangelo,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission,  thanked  the 
math  classes  for  their  support.  “The 
thoughtfulness  of  the  class  members  and 
their  obvious  concern  for  the  work  of  the 
Commission  has  touched  us  all,”  Colangelo 
said.  The  monetary  gift  was  accepted  as  part 
of  the  Commission’s  “Conserve  2000”  ef- 
fort to  raise  funds  through  voluntary  do- 
nations to  help  protect  Pennsylvania  waters. 


Iroquois  Junior/Senior  High  School 
7th  & 8th  Grade  Math  Classes 

Front  row  (L  to  R): Joseph  Viscuso,  Michelle  Horvath, 
Nick  Roschow;  back  row  (L  to  R):  Rachel  Oleski, 
James  Goodman,  Holly  Mclntire,  Tim  Wolf. 


Front  row  (L  to  R):  JeffStrayer,  Tom  Sean  Tease; 
back  row  (L  to  R):  Anthony  Zmijewski,  Shawn 
Hoibarten,  Tom Jakobic, Justin  Talasyk,  Sherry  Zuck. 


Commissioner  Named 
Berks  County’s  Top 
Outdoorsman 

Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Com- 
missioner Donald  N.  Lacy  has  been 
named  the  1999  Berks  County  Out- 
doors Sportsman  of  the  Year. 

Lacy,  of  Reading,  was  presented  the 
annual  award  recently  at  the  Ham- 
burg Hunting  and  Fishing  Expo.  He 
was  honored  for  his  commitment  to 
outdoors  heritage  and  his  many  years 
of  volunteer  work  with  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs. 
Lacy  served  as  president  of  the  Berks 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  for  six  years  and  secretary  for 
12  years.  He  is  also  a past  secretary 
of  the  Southeast  Division,  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs.  Lacy  has 
served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Berks  County  Chapter  of 
that  organization. 

Lacy  was  appointed  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  Governor  Robert  Casey  in 
1992.  He  was  elected  Commission 
president  in  1997  and  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Education  and  Pub- 
lications Committee.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  the  Commission’s  recent 
acquisition  and  development  of  the 
Five  Locks  property  along  the 
Schuylkill  River,  in  Berks  County. 

Along  with  his  long  list  of  outdoor- 
related  contributions,  Lacy  has  also 
served  on  the  Muhlenberg  Township 
Board  of  Commissioners,  and  as  a 
board  member  for  Capital  Blue  Cross 
and  the  Berks  County  Association  of 
the  Blind. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

FISH  AND  BOAT  COMMISSION 
FIVE  LOCKS  RIVER  ACCESS 
IN  CO-OPERATION  WITH 
WIL01ANDS  CONSERVANCY 
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Commissioner  Donald  N.  Lacy 


Fallen  Officer  to 
be  Flonored 
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In  August  1921,  Dis- 
trict Fish  Warden  Will-  | 
iam  E.  Shoemaker  was 
shot  and  killed  while 
making  an  arrest  in 
Bradford  County.  To 
honor  Warden  Shoemaker,  the  Commis- 
sion applied  for  his  induction  into  the  Na- 
tional Law  Enforcement  Officers  Memorial 
in  Washington,  DC.  The  Commission  re- 
ceived word  this  past  January  that  the  in- 
duction request  was  accepted.  A candlelight 
ceremony  at  the  Memorial  will  be  held  May 
13, 1999,  at  8:00  p.m.  The  public  is  invited. 

The  Commission  also  plans  to  purchase 
a new  headstone  for  the  grave  site  of  Warden 
Shoemaker,  in  Laceyville.  A date  has  not 
yet  been  set  for  the  placement  ceremony. 

Be  sure  to  read  the  full-length  article  in 
the  upcoming  July/August  PA&B  detailing 
Warden  Shoemaker’s  story.  For  more  in- 
formation, contact  the  Commission  at  717- 
657-4545. 


PA’s  First  Commissioner 
of  Fisheries 

In  1866,  a convention  was  held  in  Har- 
risburg to  investigate  pollution,  bad  con- 
ditions in  mountain  lakes  and  streams,  and 
the  stopping  of  spring  shad  runs  by  dams. 
As  a result,  the  General  Assembly  enacted, 
and  Governor  Andrew  G.  Curtin  signed  into 
law,  the  Act  of  March  30,  1866  (P.L.  370, 
No.  336),  which  created  the  position  of 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

Governor  Curtin  named  James  J.  Worrall 
as  Pennsylvania’s  first  Commissioner  of 
Fisheries.  He  served  in  the  late  1860s. 

As  part  of  the  PFBC’s  efforts  to  explore 
its  heritage  as  one  of  America’s  oldest  fish- 
eries conservation  agencies,  we  are  seek- 
ing more  information  about  our  first 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  James  J.  Worrall. 
We  are  looking  for  biographical  informa- 
tion and  a portrait  or  photograph  of  Com- 
missioner Worrall. 

If  you  or  anyone  you  know  has  informa- 
tion (family  histories,  genealogy,  or  oth- 
erwise) aboutjame  Worrall,  please  contact 
the  PFBC  at  the  following  addresses:  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Pennsylvania  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Har- 
risburg,  PA  17106-7000;  e-mail: 
dguise@fish.state.pa.us. 
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man  Supervisor  II  at  the 
Commission’s  Harrisburg  Head- 
quarters. In  1977,  he  was  then 
selected  as  Deputy  Chief,  Law 
Enforcement  Division,  Bureau 
of  Waterways.  He  was  promoted 
to  Chief,  Law  Enforcement  Di- 
vision, in  1981.  When  the  division 
became  a bureau  in  1987,  Manhart 
was  its  first  director. 

Manhart  is  credited  with  enhancing 
training  and  equipment  for  waterways 
conservation  officers  and  their  deputies. 
He  didn’t  merely  oversee  the  enforcement 
of  laws,  but  influenced  the  creation  of  ideas 
such  as  boating-under-the-influence  and 
homicide-by-watercraft  laws. 

Manhart’s  many  accomplishments  have 
earned  him  statewide  and  national  recog- 
nition. In  1993,  he  was  awarded  the  In- 
ternational Game  Warden  Fraternalism 
Award,  and  in  1996,  he  received  the  Life- 
time Achievement  Award  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Wildlife  Federation.  Manhart  was 
also  honored  at  the  1998  meeting  of  the 
Northeast  Fish  and  Wildlife  agencies. 

“Throughout  the  years,  Ed  Manhart 
developed  and  changed  the  Bureau  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
and  Boat  Code  for  the  better.  The  changes 
he  was  instrumental  in  accomplishing 
didn’t  just  benefit  this  agency,  but  in  the 
long  run  improved  the  fishing  and  boat- 
ing opportunities  we  enjoy  in  Pennsylva- 
nia,” said  Commission  Executive  Director 
Peter  A.  Colangelo.  “During  a distin- 
guished career  of  service,  Ed  Manhart  was 
a leader  and  supervisor,  a teacher  and 
mentor,  a conservationist  and 
outdoorsman,  and  a friend.” 


‘fi&hiri  from  the  kitchen 
£(uecptt  Crepes  by  Wayne  Phillips 


Retired  Law  Enforcement  Director  Honored 


Edward  W.  Manhart,  recently  retired  Di- 
rector of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat 
Commission’s  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement, 
was  recently  recognized  for  his  distin- 
guished career  with  a banquet  in  his  honor. 
Manhart  ended  his  30-year  career  with  the 
Commission  in  December  1998.  He  be- 
gan with  the  Fish  Commission  onjune  3, 
1968,  as  a “fish  warden.”  Later  that  year, 


he  graduated  with  the  Fourth 
Class  from  H.R.  Stackhouse 
School  of  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Watercraft  Safety,  where  he 
was  elected  class  president.  After 
graduation,  he  was  assigned  to 
Luzerne  County. 

In  1972,  Manhart  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  Waterways  Patrol- 


Ingredients  for  four  servings 
(2  crepes  per  person): 

2-3  cups  cooked  bluegill 
‘/2  cup  diced  onion 
'/ 2 cup  diced  mushrooms 
J/2  cup  diced  celery 
72  cup  diced  red  pepper 
1 clove  garlic,  finely  minced 
2-3  Tbsp.  chopped  fresh  tarragon 
Butter  or  oil  for  cooking 
vegetables 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

White  sauce  ingredients: 

Yields  2 cups 
3 Tbsp.  butter 
3 Tbsp.  flour 
1 7 2 cups  milk 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Spicy  chili  garlic  sauce: 

Combine  l/i  cup  white  sauce  with 
l/i  tsp.  hot  chili  garlic  sauce,  widely 
available  in  Asian  markets  and  large 
supermarkets. 

Procedure 

Remove  the  head,  entrails  and 
scales  from  bluegills.  Lightly  salt 
and  pepper  the  fish.  Saute  the  fish 
on  top  of  the  stove  or  roast  in  a 350- 
degree  oven  until  the  fish  is  no 


longer  translucent,  usually  about  10 
minutes.  Remove  the  skins  from  the 
fish  as  soon  as  possible.  Remove  the 
cooked  flesh,  break  into  pieces,  and  set 
aside.  Be  extra  careful  there  are  no 
bones  in  the  cooked  fish. 

Dice  the  onions,  mushrooms,  celery, 
garlic  and  red  peppers.  Season  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  cook  gently  in 
butter  or  oil  until  done  to  your  prefer- 
ence. Leaving  vegetables  slightly 
crunchy  adds  texture  to  the  finished 
dish.  Combine  with  cooked  fish. 

To  make  the  white  sauce,  melt  the 
butter  in  a bowl  in  microwave.  Stir  in 
the  flour  and  return  to  the  microwave 
to  cook  briefly.  Add  milk  and  cook  in 
the  microwave  until  thickened,  stirring 
a couple  of  times  to  keep  the  sauce 
smooth. 

Gently  fold  1 '/ 2 cups  of  white  sauce 
into  the  fish  mixture.  Taste  and  add 
more  salt  and  pepper,  if  necessary. 

Keep  hot  in  the  oven  until  you  stuff 
and  roll  the  crepes. 

Serve 

Spoon  73  to  7 2 cup  of  the  fish  mix- 
ture onto  the  middle  of  each  crepe  and 
roll  the  sides  around  the  filling.  Top 
with  a band  of  the  chili  garlic  sauce. 


WCO  George  Geisler  (left),  northern  York  County, 
presented  a Commission  award  for  50 years  of 
service  to  the  public  by  the  Starview  Sportsmen’s 
Club.  Club  president  Ken  Heindel  Sr.  accepted 
the  award  and  an  aerial  photograph  of  the  club 
grounds  that  WCO  Geisler  took. 
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Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater 


Fishing  & Boating  Memories  Last  A Lifetime 


Tbs  mission  of  tbs  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  to 
provide  fishing  and  boating 
opportunities  through  the 
protection  and  management 
of  aquatic  resources. 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Peter  A.  Colangelo,  Executive  Director 
Dennis  T.  Guise, 

Deputy  Executive  Director/ Chief  Counsel 
Laurie  Shepler,  Assistant  Counsel 
K.  Ron  Weis,  Project  Planner 
John  Arway,  Division  of  Environmental  Services 
Joseph  A.  Greene,  Legislative  Liaison 
Louis  C.  Kauffman,  Jr.,  Personnel 
Tom  Ford,  Aquatic  Resource  Planning  Coordinator 
Dan  Tredinnick,  Press  Secretary 

COMPTROLLER 

Ross  E.  Starner 


BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

7 17-657-4522 

Wasyl  James  Polischuk,  Jr.,  Director 
Tom  E.  Thomas,  Information  Systems 
Brian  Barner,  Federal  Aid/Crants 
Mary  Stine,  Licensing  and  Registrations 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES 

814-359-5100 
Delano  Graff,  Director 
Rickalon  L.  Hoopes,  Division  of  Research 
Richard  A.  Snyder,  Division  of  Fisheries  Management 
Dennis  C.  Ricker,  Division  of  Trout  Production 
Martin  T.  Marcinko, 

Division  ofWarm/CoolwaterFish  Production 

BUREAU  OF  ENGINEERING 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

814-359-5100 

James  Young,  P.E.,  Director 
Bernard  J.  Kiesnoski,  Property  Services 
Richard  Mulfmger,  P.E., 

Fishing  & Boating  Facilities  Design 
David  Bumann,  P.E Engineering 

BUREAU  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

717-657-4542 
Tom  Kamerzel,  Director 
Guy  A.  Bowersox,  Assistant  to  the  Director 
Vacant,  Assistant  to  the  Director 

BUREAU  OF  BOATING  AND  EDUCATION 

717-657-4540 
John  Simmons,  Director 
Dan  Martin,  Boating  Safety  Program 
Carl  Richardson,  Aquatic  Resource  Program 
Art  Michaels,  Publications 
Ted  R.  Walke,  Graphic  Services 

PFBC  World  Wide  Web  Site: 

www.fish.state.pa.us 


Nestor  Receives  Erie  County  DUI  Advisory  Council  Award 

Northwest  Region  Assistant  Supervisor  Robert  Nestor  is  the  1 998  recipient  of  the  Erie 
County  DUI  (driving  under  the  influence)  Advisory  Council’s  annual  Law  Enforcement 
Award.  Nestor’s  dedication  and  commitment  to  DUI  Enforcement  and  education  in  Erie 
County  were  recognized  last  October  at  the  DUI  Council’s  seventh  annual  conference. 
Nestor’s  1998  accomplishments  in  the  area  of  BUI  (boating  under  the  influence) 
enforcement  and  education  include  making  three  BUI  arrests,  teaching  five  basic 
boating  classes,  chairing  the  first  and  second  annual  Erie  Safe  Boating  Festival,  working 
on  the  annual  Erie  Safe  Boating  Committee,  and  chairing  the  Erie  Safe  Boating  Task 
Force  and  the  Children’s  Health  Fair. 


Angler's  Notebook  (Jon  Fat° by, 


River  catfishing  with  a live  minnow,  shiner,  or  crayfish  is  best  when  you 
present  the  bait  on  a slip  bobber.  Place  the  line  stop  and  bead  on  your  line 
first,  and  then  thread  the  slip  bobber  onto  your  line.  Three  small  splitshot  on 
the  line  hold  the  bait  down.  Place  the  splitshot  about  14  inches  from  the  hook 
(size  4). 


A common  tactic  for  trout  fishing  is  to  drift  baits  through  a creek’s  deep 
channels.  Though  the  best  presentation  is  to  have  baits  barely  bouncing  along 
the  bottom,  anglers  often  create  unnatural  drifts,  with  their  baits  simply  drag- 
ging across  the  bottom.  One  way  to  remedy  this  is  to  use  stick-shaped  bobbers. 
To  do  this,  first  attach  one  farther  from  the  weighted  bait  than  necessary,  and 
make  a cast.  The  tip  of  the  float  should  angle  upstream.  Little  by  little,  slide 
the  float  toward  the  bait  and  repeat  the  process  until  it  remains  perpendicular 
to  the  water’s  surface,  yet  quivers  slightly  every  time  the  bait  bumps  the  stream 
bottom. 


Panfish  anglers  generally 
need  to  use  small  hooks 
on  small-mouthed  •" 
fish, such  as 
bluegills. 

Unfortunately, 
these  hooks  are 
difficult  to  remove 
lodged  deeply  in  the 
To  make  this  removal 
process  easier,  use 
long-shank  hooks. 

The  longer  shank  gives  you  something  to  grab  onto  without  sticking  fingers 
or  pliers  in  the  fish’s  mouth. 


Serious  float  tube  fishermen  often  like  to  keep  their  tubes  in  their  car  trunks 
when  they’re  not  using  them.  Always  deflate  the  tube  about  halfway  before  do- 
ing this.  Closed  trunks  get  very  hot  and  cause  the  air  inside  float  tubes  to  ex- 
pand. A fully  inflated  tube  could  pop  as  a result  of  this  heat  expansion. 

Does  your  boat  trailer  fishtail  while  underway?  Fishtailing  suggests  that 
you  need  to  increase  your  trailer’s  tongue  weight.  To  do  this,  move  the  winch 
stand  a bit  closer  to  the  hitch. 


Anglers  using  stockingfoot-style  waders  should  know  to  stand  on  some- 
thing other  than  the  ground  when  initially  putting  on  their  waders.  Lugging  a 
scrap  of  carpet  around  in  your  vehicle  just  to  stand  on  can  be  a hassle.  Instead, 
simply  use  one  of  the  floor  mats  from  your  car  or  truck  to  stand  on  when  not 
wearing  your  waders’  accompanying  boots.  Just  don’t  forget  to  put  them  back 
when  you’re  finished! 


V 


illustration-  Ted  Walke 
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New  Federal  Funding  Proposal  for  Wildlife 

^)utdoor  enthusiasts  are  hailing  the  introduction  of  the  Conservation  and 
Reinvestment  Act  of  1998  (H.R.4717)  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Reinvestment  and  Environmental  Restoration  Act  of  1998  (S.2566)  in  the 
Senate  as  the  most  promising  opportunity  in  modern  times  to  provide  dedi- 
cated funding  to  fish  and  wildlife  conservation  programs  across  the  country. 

Both  bills  would  return  a percentage  of  federal  offshore  oil  and  gas  revenue 
to  the  states  to  support  conservation  programs.  The  acts  will  provide  funding 
for  three  purposes:  Coastal  impact  assistance,  land-based  recreation,  and  wild- 
life conservation.  Under  this  legislation,  Pennsylvania’s  natural  resource  agen- 
cies could  receive  some  $30  million  annually,  $12  million  to  $14  million  of 
which  would  be  dedicated  to  fish  and  wildlife  conservation,  wildlife-based  out- 
door recreation,  and  environmental  education. 

“This  could  not  come  at  a better  time.  Pennsylvania  has  many  critical  conser- 
vation needs,  particularly  among  species  that  are  not  fished  or  hunted.  These 
funds  will  help  us  prevent  species  from  becoming  threatened  or  endangered  by 
protecting  important  habitats  and  identifying  species  at  risk  before  it  is  too 
late,”  said  Pete  Colangelo,  Executive  Director  of  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission. 
“In  addition,  these  funds  will  let  us  provide  innovative  fish  and  wildlife-based 
recreational  and  educational  programs  for  children  and  adults.  Pennsylvanians 
consistently  express  strong  support  for  these  goals,  but  funding  for  such  efforts 
has  always  been  extremely  limited.” 

Creating  a dedicated  funding  source  to  conserve  fish  and  wildlife  has  been 
highly  successful  in  the  past.  Many  sport  fish  and  game  animals  across  America 
have  been  restored  through  dedicated  funds  provided  by  anglers  and  hunters 
through  license  sales  and  other  user  fees.  For  example,  the  restoration  of 
striped  bass  populations  has  come  about  from  dedicated  angler  fees. 

Recreation  funds  are  also  woefully  lacking.  The  demands  for  wildlife-based 
recreational  opportunities  on  public  land  and  wildlife-related  education  pro- 
grams are  skyrocketing.  In  fact,  Pennsylvania  boasts  more  outdoor  recreation 
days  per  resident  than  any  other  state  in  the  nation.  Yet,  facilities  such  as  wild- 
life observation  areas,  educational  trails,  and  nature  centers  are  not  as  widely 
available  in  Pennsylvania  as  they  are  in  other  states. 

For  more  information  on  this  initiative,  contact  Lisa  Williams,  PFBC’s  Non- 
game Program  Specialist,  at  814-359-5162,  or  the  International  Association  of 
Fish  and  Wildlife  agencies  at  202-624-7890.  You  may  also  email 
teaming@sso.org  or  check  the  Teaming  with  Wildlife  web  site  at 
www.teaming.com.  Links  to  the  House  and  Senate  to  view  the  full  bill  text  are 
on  the  Teaming  with  Wildlife  web  site. 
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Breaking  Ground  for  the  Future 


On  May  12,  1999,  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  broke 
ground  for  its  new  headquarters  building.  After  years  of  ef- 
forts, forging  partnerships,  and  developing  innovative 
methods  of  tunding  this  project,  we  finally  realized  our 
longstanding  goal.  We  couldn’t  have  done  it  without  the 
support  of  the  anglers  and  boaters  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
members  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  Governor  Tom  Ridge 
and  his  Administration. 

When  we  broke  ground  for  our  new  building,  we  also 
broke  ground  for  our  agency’s  future.  From  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  in  1866  until  now, 
the  agency’s  headquarters  has  been  housed  in  other  state 
office  buildings  or  rented  facilities. 

Our  new  headquarters  is  a tribute  to  the  power  of  vision 
coupled  with  the  results  of  hard  work  combined  with  a 
good  measure  of  persistence  and  some  old-fashioned  com- 
mon sense.  As  Chairman  Bruce  Smith  of  the  House  Game 
and  Fisheries  Committee  observed  at  the  formal 
groundbreaking:  “The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission’s  head- 
quarters project  shows  what  partnerships  can  do.” 

In  many  ways,  Governor  Tom  Ridge  has  been  the  senior 
partner  in  this  effort,  because  he  and  his  staff  provided  the 
key  approvals  for  the  project  to  proceed.  This  project  also  is 
an  example  of  an  effective  partnership  between  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  General  Assembly.  Twice  the  Commission 
asked  the  legislature  to  approve  this  project  in  capital  bud- 
gets, and  twice  the  General  Assembly  said  yes.  It’s  also  a 
good  example  of  cooperation  among  state  agencies.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  transferred  this  valuable  parcel  to 
the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  at  no  cost  in  1989.  The  Bud- 
get Office  and  the  Department  of  General  Services  devoted 
many  hours  to  reviewing  this  project  and  some  of  the  legal 
documents  that  accompany  it. 

Most  importantly,  this  project  is  an  example  of  the  strong 
partnership  between  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  and  its 
customers,  the  anglers  and  boaters  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  provide  the  strong  foundation  of 
support  that  is  essential  to  completing  a project  of  this  mag- 
nitude. On  behalf  of  our  Commissioners,  I want  to  thank 
the  sportsmen  for  their  steadfast  support. 

Our  new  headquarters  project  is  a concrete  expression  of 
our  faith  in  the  future  of  angling  and  boating  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. When  the  General  Assembly  approved  this  project  in 
1992  and  1997,  and  when  Governor  Tom  Ridge  and  his  Ad- 
ministration gave  us  the  go-ahead  to  proceed  with  this 
building,  they  were  sending  an  unmistakable  signal  about 
the  important  functions  our  agency  performs. 

Why  does  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  need  a new  head- 
quarters? Anyone  who  has  visited  our  overcrowded  and 
inadequate  rented  facilities  knows  the  answers. 


We  need  a new  headquarters  so  we  can  function  more 
efficiently  and  effectively  in  serving  our  customers,  the  an- 
glers and  boaters  of  Pennsylvania.  A building  is  more  than  a 
structure.  What’s  most  important  is  what  goes  on  inside  the 
building  as  our  staff  carries  out  our  mission. 

We  need  a new  headquarters  so  we  can  stop  paying  rent 
and  start  building  equity  in  the  ownership  of  our  building. 
The  Commission  has  made  the  same  calculation  as  millions 
of  homeowners  across  Pennsylvania.  It  would  have  been 
great  if  the  Commission  had  the  means  to  build  its  own 
building  years  ago  so  that  we  could  have  saved  millions  in 
rent  payments. 

We  need  a new  headquarters  so  it  can  become  a center 
for  meetings  and  functions  relating  to  fishing  and  boating 
in  Pennsylvania.  It’s  time  the  anglers  and  boaters  of  Penn- 
sylvania had  a home  they  can  be  proud  of  for  meetings  and 
functions. 

We  need  a new  headquarters  so  future  generations  of 
anglers  and  boaters  can  benefit  from  our  foresight  and  vision. 

We  know  this  new  building  will  result  in  some  additional 
costs  for  the  Commission  in  the  short  term,  but  in  the  long 
run  this  is  a good  investment  of  angler  and  boater  dollars. 

Our  new  building  will  consolidate  all  of  our  Harrisburg 
area  headquarters  functions  in  one  62,000-square-foot  loca- 
tion. It  was  designed  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  rugged 
site  but  yet  be  functional  in  all  respects.  It  was  also  designed 
to  incorporate  important  “green”  features,  which  will  con- 
serve energy  and  demonstrate  our  commitment  to  putting 
the  “Resource  First”  in  all  that  we  do. 

The  spring  of  the  year  2000  will  be  a time  of  celebration 
for  Pennsylvania’s  anglers  and  boaters.  Fish  passage  will  be 
provided  at  York  Haven  Dam,  the  last  barrier  to  shad  migra- 
tion on  the  lower  Susquehanna.  For  the  first  time  in  more 
than  a century,  shad  and  other  migratory  fishes  will  be  able 
to  move  up  the  Susquehanna  to  Harrisburg  and  beyond. 
And,  about  a year  from  now,  I will  ask  sportsmen  from 
across  Pennsylvania  to  join  us  as  we  dedicate  our  new  head- 
quarters. 

Our  May  12  groundbreaking  ceremony  concluded  when 
several  youngsters,  children  of  Commission  staff,  came  for- 
ward with  their  shovels  and  broke  ground  for  our  building. 
The  children’s  participation  symbolized  the  future  genera- 
tions of  anglers  and  boaters  that  our  agency  will  serve.  We 
recognized  that  we  are  building  this  headquarters  not  just 
for  the  here  and  now,  but  for  future  generations. 

Peter  A.  Colangelo 

Executive  Director 
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Inseason  trout  stocking 

I am  writing  to  you  with  a question 
about  inseason  trout  stocking.  Sev- 
eral other  states  require  24  hours  to 
pass  before  you  are  allowed  to  fish  in 
waters  that  have  been  stocked.  Why 
can’t  Pennsylvania  adopt  this  law? 

It  is  quite  a sight  to  see  the  hatchery 
truck  going  down  the  highway  head- 
ing for  a stream  or  a lake  to  be 
stocked,  with  a convoy  of  cars  follow- 
ing it.  I just  think  that  if  the  trout  had 
a chance  to  swim  around  for  24  hours, 
this  would  give  the  average  sportsman 
and  his  family  a better  chance  at 
catching  some  fish.-Robert  l.  Johnson, 
Philadelphia. 

The  idea  of  a short-term  closure  after 
stocking  has  been  considered  by  staff 
on  many  occasions.  However,  because 
of  the  extensiveness  of  the  Commis- 
sion’s inseason  trout  stocking  program 
involving  over  two  million  trout,  some 
4,000-plus  miles  of  streams  and  over  100 
lakes  and  impoundments,  the  logistics 
would  be  a nightmare.  Waters  would 
have  to  be  posted  to  facilitate  effective 
law  enforcement  and  successful  pros- 
ecution. In  addition,  changes  brought 
about  by  inclement  weather  and  road 
conditions,  not  to  mention  unusually 
high/low  flows,  could  also  greatly  affect 
vacations  and  trips  planned  by  anglers 
who  might  arrive  to  find  their  favorite 
streams  closed,  or  open  but  not  stocked. 
The  Commission  is  blessed  with  many 
miles  of  streams  under  some  type  of 
public  ownership,  but  private  landown- 
ers may  not  appreciate  having  their 
properties  closed  and  reopened  several 
times  for  more  than  one  “opening  day 
scene.” 


There  is  no  easy  answer  to  this  situ- 
ation. Fortunately,  in  many  streams 
even  with  considerable  fishing  pres- 
sure shortly  after  stocking,  substantial 
numbers  of  stocked  trout  persist  for 
enjoyable  angling  for  days  to  come. 

But  a lot  of  anglers  feel  inclined  to 
quit  fishing  under  the  impression  that 
all  the  trout  are  gone  by  the  end  of  the 
day  of  stocking.  Except  for  smaller 
streams  and  lakes,  that  simply  isn’t 
the  case. 

I suggest  you  try  fishing  a Delayed- 
Harvest  special-regulations  area  if  you 
would  like  to  fish  over  freshly  stocked 
trout  where  harvest  is  prohibited. 
These  areas  are  intended  to  provide  a 
dense  population  of  hatchery  trout  so 
a high  catch  rate  might  be  possible  but 
where  recycling  of  those  catches  is 
mandatory  until  mid-June  when  three 
fish  per  day  are  permitted.  To  achieve 
a high  rate  of  recycling  of  these  trout, 
tackle  restrictions  apply.  Even  though 
several  of  these  waters  are  open  to  fly 
fishing  only,  the  majority  have  an  arti- 
ficial-lures-only  restriction,  so  even 
younger  anglers  can  use  a spinner  or 
spoon.  Delayed-Harvest  areas  are  also 
stocked  in  the  fall  to  provide  opportu- 
nity for  no-kill  angling  during  the  fall 
and  winter. 

Another  approach  the  Commission 
has  taken  to  provide  access  to  freshly 
stocked  trout  is  with  announced  Sat- 
urday stocking  of  select  lakes  and 
reservoirs.  This  gives  more  anglers 
the  opportunity  to  see  and  participate 
in  a stocking  on  a day  when  more  an- 
glers are  likely  to  be  off  from  work. 

As  I mentioned,  there  is  no  easy  so- 
lution. But  the  Commission  is 
pursuing  different  means  to  make  the 
stocked  trout  program  more  enjoy- 
ab\e.-Richard  A.  Snyder,  Chief,  Division 
of  Fisheries  Management. 

Treating  acidic  waters 

In  the  January/February  1999 
Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater,  there  is 
an  article  by  Robert  Petri  on  acidic 
waters  and  their  treatment  (“Re- 
claiming Schuylkill  County 
Streams”).  For  decades,  I have  been 
led  to  understand  from  a number  of 
sources  that  placement  of  limestone 


rocks  in  the  flow  of  an  acidic  stream 
will  not  work  after  some  time.  The 
acidic  water  carries  many  dissolved 
materials,  such  as  iron.  As  these  pre- 
cipitate out  with  the  increased  pH, 
they  coat  the  surfaces  of  the  limestone 
rocks.  Algae  and  other  material  also 
coat  the  rocks.  Unless  there  is  some 
physical  agitation,  the  rock  surfaces 
become  less  and  less  able  to  buffer  the 
acidic  waters.  Isn’t  this  true?  Are 
there  some  new  techniques  that  avoid 
these  problems  that  do  not  appear  in 
this  article? 

-Jay  Sheppard,  President,  Potomac- 
Patuxent  Chapter,  TU,  Silver  Spring,  MD. 

Historical  information  on  the  place- 
ment of  limestone  in  stream  channels 
and  acid  mine  drainage  discharges  has 
documented  the  coating  problems  you 
mentioned.  This  coating  of  the  lime- 
stone material  reduces  or  eliminates  the 
reactivity,  thus  reducing  any  improve- 
ments in  the  stream’s  water  quality  and 
aquatic  life. 

Recent  studies  conducted  by  mining 
research  agencies  have  shown  that  al- 
though algae  or  metal  coating  of  the 
limestone  occurs,  a small  percentage  (20 
percent)  of  the  limestone  material  con- 
tinues to  react.  The  key  factors  that 
appear  to  influence  longer-term  treat- 
ment are  to  construct  high-gradient, 
over-sized  channels.  The  high-gradient 
channels  ensure  increased  water  veloci- 
ties, which  in  turn  should  continually 
scour  the  limestone,  while  the  over- 
sized channels  expose  water  to  more 
surface  area  of  limestone.  The  use  of 
these  limestone  channels  must  be  ap- 
proached carefully  with  a full 
understanding  of  what  level  of  treat- 
ment is  sought.  The  purpose  of  these 
channels  is  simply  to  reduce  the  pollu- 
tion load  on  an  aquatic  system  using  a 
relatively  low-cost,  low-maintenance 
system. 

If  you  have  any  additional  ques- 
tions, please  contact  the  Commission’s 
Environmental  Services  Division  at 
(814)  359-524 7. -Steven  R.  Kepler,  Fisher- 
ies Biologist. 
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Effect  of  outdoor 
experiences 

I have  been  reading  the  winning 
entries  from  the  “Fishing  & Boating 
Memories  Last  a Lifetime”  contest.  I 
am  reminded  how  we  take  for 
granted  the  impact  outdoor  experi- 
ences have  on  novices,  and  especially 
children.  This  point  became  very 
vivid  to  me  when  my  son  as  a fresh- 
man in  college  wrote  me  these 
recollections  about  his  first  trout 
fishing  experiences  as  a young  boy: 
The  morning  sun  broke  the  hori- 
zon as  the  two  headed  down  the 
road  for  the  bridge.  The  teacher  had 
been  here  many  a time  but  his  com- 
panion was  a novice.  They 
approached  a break  in  the  budding 
bushes  as  the  frost  crunched  be- 
neath their  feet. 

“This  has  always  been  a good  spot 
for  me,”  said  the  senior  angler,  as 
the  novice  became  nauseous  with 
anticipation.  “Now  stand  to  the  left 
so  that  you  have  room  to  cast.”  The 
novice  responded  and  cautiously 
entered  the  water.  “Don’t  stand  in 
the  water  if  you  don’t  have  to.  What, 
are  you  trying  out  your  hip  boots?” 
The  young  boy  retreated. 

After  two  or  three  minutes,  the 
novice  finally  had  the  minnow 
rigged  and  was  ready  to  go.  “Now 
cast  at  a 45-degree  angle  upstream 
and  retrieve  slowly.”  The  first  cast 
went  two  feet  and  fell  in  the  shal- 
lows at  his  own  feet.  “Try  again.” 
The  next  cast  was  more  accurate  and 
he  started  to  retrieve  quickly.  “Not 
so  fast-reel  and  twitch,  reel  and 
twitch.  That’s  it-good.” 

The  budding  sportsman  looked 
back  inquisitively,  “Now  what?” 

“Try  again.” 

The  youth  started  to  think,  “What 
am  I doing  here.  It’s  freezing,  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  my  hands 
are  cold,  the  rod  tip  is  icing.  I could 
have  stayed  in  bed.” 

The  next  cast  was  perfect.  “That’s 
it-you’re  going  to  get  something 
this  time.”  The  pessimist  thought, 
“Yeah,  sure,  that’s  what  you  said  the 
last  time.”  Then  he  forgot  about 


the  cold,  the  time,  and  his  hands.  “I 
got  one,”  echoed  down  the  stream. 

“That  a boy!  Set  the  hook,  keep  your 
rod  tip  up,  don’t  horse  him,”  the 
coaching  continued  throughout  the 
fight. 

As  an  onlooker,  one  might  wonder 
who  was  more  excited.  It  was  hard  to 
tell.  As  the  prize  was  brought  to  the 
bank,  the  older  partner  said,  “Boy, 
that’s  a nice  one,  one  of  the  biggest  I’ve 
seen  around  here.” 

“Really,  Dad,  is  it  really?”  He  hugged 
his  father  and  slipped  his  trophy  into 
his  creel. 

It  was  all  over  then-he  was  hooked. 
The  excitement,  anticipation  and  pride 
was  just  too  much.  That  magical,  mys- 
terious place  where  his  father  went  on 
Saturday  mornings  was  no  longer  a 
question,  but  a shared  joy  and  treasure. 
As  the  years  passed,  he’d  have  his  mo- 
ments of  glory,  and  while  he  was  the 
center  of  attention,  whether  stated  or 
not,  they  both  knew  where  the  credit 
belonged. 

He’ll  never  lose  the  respect  in  his 
father’s  ability  and  knowledge,  nor  will 
he  forget  the  time  and  patience  it  took 
to  mold  a sportsman  from  a small  boy. 

Thanks  Dad!  - Robert  A.  Rank, 
Sanborn,  NY. 

Pymatuning  and 
Lake  Arthur 

As  someone  who  has  spent  nine  years 
living  next  to  and  fishing  Pymatuning 
Reservoir,  I say  “here  here”  to  Tom 
Callaghan’s  letter  in  the  January/Febru- 
ary 1999  PA&B  (“Pymatuning 
Concerns”).  I’ve  spent  countless  hours 
fishing  this  lake.  I’ve  seen  it  go  from 
dead  in  the  early  1980s  to  half  decent  by 
the  end  of  the  decade.  I’m  suprised 
more  people  don’t  complain.  I totally 
agree  with  Mr.  Callaghan  that  this  is  a 
good  place  to  spend  a day,  but  it  could 
be  so  much  better.  If  you  go  out  on  this 
lake  on  a nice  Saturday  in  May  and  just 
count  the  boats  in  view  and  the  people 
in  them,  and  realize  everyone  is  allowed 
to  kill  six  walleyes  each,  it  doesn’t  take  a 
rocket  scientist  to  see  this  is  killing  the 
lake.  I release  99.9  percent  of  my  fish. 

Pymatuning  is  a wonderful  place  to 
spend  a day  or  even  a vacation,  but 
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with  a little  common  sense  it  could  be 
so  much  better.  Why  don’t  you  make 
it  an  18-inch  or  20-inch  size  limit  and  a 
daily  limit  of  three?  This  lake  has  the 
potential  to  be  a tremendous  fishery  if 
we  can  get  it  away  from  the  “meat  man 
mentality”  of  the  past.  It’s  time  to  up- 
date this  lake  to  handle  the  fishing 
pressure  it  now  receives. 

I have  since  moved  to  Butler  County, 
but  I still  get  up  to  Pymatuning  several 
times  a year.  Also,  any  chance  of  Lake 
Arthur  returning  to  conservation  sta- 
tus }-Mike  Beaumont,  Prospect. 


First,  Lake  Arthur.  This  lake  was 
managed  under  the  Conservation  Regu- 
lation package  for  several  years.  The 
fish  populations  did  not  respond  well  to 
the  restrictive  regulations.  The  only  fish 
that  indicated  a benefit  from  these  regu- 
lations was  the  largemouth  bass.  From 
this  response  the  “Big  Bass”  program 
was  born.  Most  of  the  lakes  in  the  state 
under  the  Conservation  Regulations 
showed  a similar  response  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  doubtful  we  will  see  a return 
to  that  program. 

I’m  encouraged  to  hear  that  the  fish- 
ing in  Pymatuning  has  improved.  I’ve 
heard  several  anglers  give  a similar  ac- 
count of  their  fishing  experience  on  the 
lake.  Can  it  be  improved?  Yes.  Pres- 
ently we  are  involved  in  a long-term 
tagging  study  to  determine  the  popula- 
tion structure,  how  angler  harvest 
impacts  the  fishery,  seasonal  harvest 
patterns,  and  growth  of  walleyes.  Even 
though  we  are  not  completely  finished 
with  the  study,  preliminary  results  indi- 
cate that  anglers  do  severely  alter  the 
structure  of  this  fishery  and  most  of  the 
annual  harvest  takes  place  from  the  end 
of  March  until  the  end  of  June.  It  is  not 
out  of  the  question  that  a seasonal  size 
and  creel  limit  would  greatly  benefit  this 
fishery.  This  study,  when  completed, 
should  be  able  to  outline  alternative 
management  strategies.  They  can  be 
applied  to  Pymatuning  Lake,  if  the  man- 
aging agencies  and  the  public 
approve. -Cra/g  W.  Billingsley,  Area  Fisher- 
ies Manager. 
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by  Vic  Attar  do 


\?^hizzing  across  the  water,  a 150  HP 
engine  churning  at  the  stern,  breath  pushed 
back  into  my  throat  as  the  horizon  is 
attacked  by  a fast,  flat  bow-that’s  a thrill. 
Team  that  up  with  30  or  40  like-minded 
boats  in  a big  weekend  tournament,  and  the 
adrenaline  flares  to  a boiling  point. 


Sometimes,  though,  I like  it  a little  easier,  a little  slower. 

No  throaty  motor,  no  frothing  water,  no  gripping  the  steer- 
ing wheel  with  white  knuckles.  Sometimes  I enjoy  just  oars 
or  the  light  song  of  an  electric  motor. 

In  eastern  Pennsylvania,  there  are  lakes  for  both  moods. 
When  I feel  like  setting  the  water  on  fire,  there  are  impound- 
ments like  Beltzville,  Wallenpaupack,  Blue  Marsh,  and  the 
Conowingo  Pool,  all  places  where  open  throttles  roar.  But 
we  have  other  lakes,  where  the  largest  permitted  engine  is  not 
decaled  with  double-digit  horsepower  and  where  simple 
12-volt  batteries  push  many  flat-bottomed  craft. 

What  follows  are  my  favorite  underpowered  lakes  and  how 
I successfully,  and  sometimes  not  so  successfully,  fish  them. 

Muddy  Run  Recreation  Lake 

Not  all  small  lakes  have  to  be  straight  and  narrow.  Muddy 
Run  Recreation  Lake,  98  acres  in  southern  Lancaster  County, 
proves  that.  Muddy  Run  is  almost  “M”-shaped  with  the  cen- 
ter of  the  letter-lake  a narrow,  flat  island  and  the  upper 
right-hand  corner  a spillway.  The  left  side  of  the  “M”  is  a 
long  cove  where  Muddy  Run  Creek  enters. 


At  Muddy  Run  you’ll  find  both  largemouth  and  small- 
mouth  bass  with  some  pretty  big  examples  of  both.  The  lake 
is  not  weedy,  but  it  does  have  stumps  around  the  lower  point 
of  the  island,  and  its  shorelines  are  quite  steep,  providing  an 
extra  challenge. 

Muddy  Run  is  actually  where  I learned  to  target  bass  hid- 
ing in  the  shade.  When  the  summer  sun  climbs  high  in  the 
sky,  the  eastern  banks  offer  plenty  of  dark  cover,  and  Mr. 
Bucketmouth  will  sit  tight  to  the  land.  You  have  to  slide 
your  lures  gently  off  the  shoreline  or  else  make  a soft  en- 
trance into  the  water’s  edge.  A strike  may  come  immediately, 
or  it  may  occur  just  as  your  lure  passes  into  the  light-the 
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dividing  line  between  shade  and  sun.  Once  the  bait  is  a few 

feet  out  from  cover,  don’t  waste  your  time-toss  it  back  into 
the  shade. 

Muddy  Run  is  located  near  Holtwood  on  Route  372  It  is 
operated  by  PECO,  and  there  is  a small  charge  for  using  the 
ramp.  Boat  rentals  are  also  available.  If  you’re  a serious 
fishermen,  avoid  the  weekends. 

Chambers  Lake 

As  I warm  the  keys  of  my  computer,  Chambers  is  not  vet 
open  lor  fishing.  The  curtain  rises  on  this  89-acre  impound- 
ment in  Hibernia  County  Park  on  June  12,  1999.  I expect 
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this  electric-motors-only  lake  will  have  received  some  fast 
fishing  pressure,  but  in  time  it  will  become  a quiet  place. 

According  to  Commission  fisheries  biologist  Dave  Miko, 
Chambers  has  a “building  population”  of  largemouths  and 
smallmouths.  Based  on  Commission  indexes,  he  rates  the 
number  of  fish  over  12  inches  as  “very  good,”  and  the  num- 
ber over  15  inches  as  meeting  state  minimum  requirements. 
Chambers  is  already  listed  under  Big  Bass  Regulations  with  a 
15-inch  minimum  and  four  daily  limit. 

Miko  described  Chambers  as  long  and  narrow,  running 
east  to  west  along  its  length.  Most  of  the  lake  is  flooded  tim- 
ber. “It’s  going  to  swallow  a lot  of  $5  lures,”  he  jokes,  and  the 
steep-sided  dam  is  constructed  with  boulders.  Additional 
boulders  have  been  added  to  the  lake  for  smallmouth  habi- 
tat. The  north  side  of  the  lake  is  wooded  shoreline.  The 
south  end  is  open  with  adjacent  farmland. 

In  addition  to  largemouths  and  smallmouths,  the  lake 
holds  bluegills,  pumpkinseeds,  perch,  pickerel,  channel  cat- 
fish, and  bullheads,  so  pick  your  lures  accordingly.  There 
will  be  one  ramp  on  the  lake,  and  it  should  be  suitable  for 
larger  boats,  but  remember  the  electric  restriction. 


Hopewell  Lake 

Here  is  a lake  you  can  see  from  one  end  to  the  other  and 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  Yet,  in  between  you’ll  find  a vari- 
ety of  habitat,  including  flats,  a jetty,  a deep  bowl,  shoreline 
stumps,  and  a massive  growth  of  weeds. 

Located  in  French  Creek  State  Park,  Chester  County,  68- 
acre  Hopewell  Lake  is  surrounded  by  thick  woods  and  a 
swimming  pool.  Its  waters  are  clear  but  so  burdened  with 
milfoil  that  you’ll  wish  you  were  using  a lawn  mower  instead 
of  an  aluminum  pram.  Nevertheless,  Hopewell  has  some 
fine  bass  fishing  both  for  the  shore  angler  and  for  the  boater 
willing  to  remove  greenery  constantly  from  his  electric  prop. 

What’s  nice  about  Hopewell  is  that  in  a few  hours  of  fish- 
ing you  can  work  the  entire  shoreline  twice,  or  even  three 
times.  I recommend  the  approach  of  first  fishing  tight  to 
shore  during  dawn’s  early  light,  and  then  making  a second 
trek  around  the  lake,  this  time  working  the  outer  weed  line. 

There’s  not  much  shoreline  shade  on  Hopewell  where  the 
bass  can  hide  during  the  day,  so  as  the  sun  climbs,  you  have 


1.  Muddy  Run , Lancaster  County. 

2.  Speedwell  Forge  Lake,  Lancaster  County, 

3.  Hopewell  Lake,  French  Creek  State  Park,  Berks  County.* 

4.  Marsh  Creek  Lake,  Marsh  Creek  State  Park,  Chester  County. 

5.  Chambers  Lake,  Chester  County.* 

6.  Nockamixon  Lake,  Nockamixon  State  Park,  Bucks  County.* 

7.  Green  Lane  Reservoir,  Montgomery  County. 

8.  Promised  Land  Lower  Lake,  Promised  Land  State  Park,  Pike  County. 

9.  Peck’s  Pond,  Pike  County. 

10.  Shohola  Lake,  Pike  County. 

11.  Prompton  Dam,  Wayne  County. 

1 2.  White  Oak  Pond,  Wayne  County. 

13.  Tuscarora  Lake,  Tuscarora  State  Park, 

Schuylkill  County. 

* Waterways  in  the  Big  Bass  Program. 

See  page  42  of  the  1 999  Summary  of 
Fishing  Regulation  and  Laws  for  size, 
season,  and  creel  limits. 
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to  go  deep.  Because  the  water  is  clear 
and  full  of  vegetation,  it’s  also  a good 
candidate  for  night  fishing. 

In  the  summer,  there  are  two  ways  to 
approach  Hopewell’s  weed-loving  fish- 
with  surface  lures  and  again  with 
surface  lures.  Soft-plastic  stickbaits 
and  twin-bladed  buzzbaits  are  lures 
Hopewell  bass  respond  to.  In  the  fall, 
when  the  weeds  die  down  and  the  wa- 
ters cool,  suspending  jerkbaits  is  a fine 
choice  for  keeping  your  bait  over  the 
vegetation. 

When  fishing  for  bass  on  Hopewell, 
be  prepared  to  catch  some  toothy  crit- 
ters. You  may  think  the  larger  gilled 
snakes  are  trophy  pickerel,  but  accord- 
ing to  Commission  Area  6 Fisheries 
Manager  Mike  Kaufmann,  many  of 
these  long-faced  fish  are  actually 
northern  pike.  Frankly,  the  lake  is 
loaded  with  toothy  critters,  and  even 
though  pickerel  have  a 15-inch  mini- 
mum size,  the  pike’s  is  24  inches. 

Besides  the  motor  restriction, 
Hopewell  is  also  on  the  state’s  Big 
Bass  Program  with  a 15-inch,  four- 
fish  limit. 

Hopewell  Lake  is  located  off  Route 
23,  southwest  of  Pottstown.  Take 
Route  100  south  from  the  city  or  north 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike.  Fol- 
low Route  23  west  to  Warwick  and  look 
for  park  signs. 

Green  Lane  Reservoir 

I live  not  300  yards  from  the  banks 
of  Green  Lane  Reservoir  in  Montgom- 
ery County,  but  I rarely  fish  it  except 
for  some  occasional  excursions  for 
crappies  and  trout.  Why?  First,  there 
is  the  question  about  water  quality. 
With  a sewage  treatment  plant  located 
on  its  shores  and  a good  deal  of  agri- 
cultural land  in  the  watershed,  Green 
Lane  receives  excess  phosphate.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  I’ve  seen  some 
phenomenal  algae  blooms  that  were  as 
thick  as  paint.  In  addition,  concern 
for  contamination  by  zebra  mussels 
has  resulted  in  strict  boating  regula- 
tions, which  require  a 10-day 
quarantine  before  you  can  launch  your 
craft.  For  these  reasons,  few  south- 
eastern bass  anglers  fish  the  lake,  with 
a quarter  of  it  closed  to  angling. 

Still,  I know  the  reservoir  has  large- 
mouth  bass.  I’ve  caught  them  in  the 
spring  and  fall  when  the  water  appears 
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cleaner.  I’ve  even  caught  them  in  feeder  streams  entering  the 
lake.  What  I didn’t  know,  until  Ron  Monoco  of  Barto  showed 
me  last  season,  was  how  good  the  bass  fishing  actually  is. 

On  a hot  August  morning,  with  a thick  algae  bloom  in  the 
upper  waters,  Ron  and  I caught  9 or  10  good-sized  large- 
mouths  during  a half-day’s  fishing.  I was  dumbfounded. 

Montgomery  County,  which  operates  the  recreational  fa- 
cilities on  the  reservoir,  has  racks  where  you  can  store  your 
craft  without  facing  the  quarantine  restriction,  unless  you 
tow  your  boat  somewhere  else.  They  also  have  rental  boats. 
Only  electric  motors  are  permitted  on  all  boats. 

The  reservoir  is  located 
alongside  Red  Hill,  east  of 
Pottstown  and  southwest  of 
Allentown.  Take  route  663 
or  route  29  to  reach  the  park 
office  and  public  ramp.  In 
the  area,  the  park’s  signage 
is  ample. 

Lake  Nockamixon 

Whenever  I seriously  fish 
Lake  Nockamixon,  in 
Nockamixon  State  Park, 

Buck  County,  I keep  over  a 
half-dozen  rods  on  the  deck 
loaded  with  a variety  of  lure 
types-there’s  a good  chance 
that  within  the  course  of  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  fishing, 

I’m  going  to  use  every  one. 

Nockamixon  has  weeds, 
stumps,  shoreline  rocks, 
steep  cliffs,  deep  holes,  rip 
rap,  and  downed  wood. 

Whatever  you  want  to  fish, 
the  1,450-acre  lake  has  it- 
and  you  better  be  prepared. 

I started  fishing 
Nockamixon  again  after  a 
couple  of  trips  with  local 
angler  Joe  Mallozzi.  Like 
Joe,  I had  given  up  on  this 
once  badly  polluted  lake. 

But  after  we  managed  to 
score  some  excellent  large- 
mouth  bass  on  our  outings, 

I started  returning  to  the 
lake  regularly.  I even  nabbed 
a 4.5-pound  smallmouth  last 
summer  in  the  lower  end. 

Mallozzi  believes  the  bass 
fishing  came  back  because 
the  weeds  have  come  back. 

Indeed,  in  places,  the  milfoil 
is  as  thick  as  cole  slaw  at  my 
family’s  July  4th  picnic.  But 
unlike  a lot  of  smaller  lakes, 
where  the  milfoil  fills  the 


entire  bowl,  there’s  a good  outer  weed  line  that  makes  for 
classic  bass  angling. 

Nockamixon,  with  its  10  HP  restriction,  is  located  west  of 
Quakertown  on  Route  563.  Lots  of  ramps,  lots  of  water. 

Also,  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  stocks  both  hybrid 
and  purebred  stripers  in  the  lake. 

Promised  Land-Lower  Lake 

Most  people  fish  the  Upper  Lake  at  Promised  Land  State 
Park.  I prefer  the  Lower  Lake.  For  one  thing,  it’s  less  wind- 
swept. Second,  it’s  quieter-no  swimming  beach. 

Like  most  Pocono  lakes, 
the  Lower  Lake  is  stained 
with  tannin,  the  color  of 
cherry  cola.  It  also  has  intri- 
cate boggy  shores,  thick 
vegetation,  and  fields  of  fish- 
holding stumps. 

I like  to  “knock  wood”  on 
these  Pocono  lakes,  bouncing 
a black/chartreuse  Texas- 
rigged  worm  off  the  exposed 
bark,  then  letting  the  bait 
slide  into  the  dark  holes  to 
see  what  lies  below.  Be  sure 
to  jiggle  the  worm  in  place  a 
few  seconds  before  moving  it 
out  from  the  stump  or 
downed  log.  Keep  a tight 
line  and  don’t  let  the  bass 
run  before  setting  the  hook. 

The  Lower  Lake  has  a 
bunch  of  irregularly  shaped 
coves  that  are  fun  to  fish.  It 
also  has  a “throat,”  a narrow 
channel  between  two  larger 
bays,  where  I sometimes  can 
catch  bass. 

There  are  two  ramps  on 
this  173-acre  lake.  One  is 
located  at  the  bottom  end  on 
Lower  Lake  Road.  The  sec- 
ond is  on  Bear  Wallow  Road. 
The  rule  is  electric  motors 
only  on  both  the  Upper  and 
Lower  lakes,  and  though  I’ve 
seen  it  done,  I don’t  recom- 
mend taking  your  expensive 
gelcoat  boat  on  the  Lower 
Lake.  It’s  going  to  get 
scratched. 

Promised  Land  State  Park 
is  located  south  of  Lake 
Wallenpaupack  in  Pike 
County.  From  Route  507  or 
from  1-84,  exit  7,  take  Route 
390  south.0 


Beaded  Worm 
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In  the  summer  things  get  awfully  weedy  on  some  of  my  favorite 
lakes.  There  are  times  when  even  a buzzbait  ripped  across 
the  surface  picks  up  too  much  grass  to  make  a decent  run. 
And  forget  anything  with  revolving  blades  or  treble  hooks. 

When  weeds  are  thick,  soft-plastic  jerkbaits  and  hollow  plastic 
rat  baits  are  a good  choice.  But  with  the  jerkbaits  you  should 
work  the  lure  erratically,  and  hollow  plastic  lures  are  notori- 
ous for  their  low  hooking  percentage.  On  the  heaviest 
vegetation,  floating  worms  are  a step  up  from  either  bait,  but 
unless  weighted  with  an  internal  nail,  floating  worms  almost 
always  float.  What  I wanted  was  a lure  that  would  float  and 
sink  into  the  sporadic  pockets  between  the  weeds,  where  you 
have  the  best  shot  at  attracting  a bass. 

Eventually,  I devised  the  Beaded  Worm.  Using  a 4-inch  ring 
worm  and  a heavy  wire  hook  with  a spring-holding  clip,  I simply 
thread  two  plastic  beads  on  the  line  before  tying  the  knot  to 
the  hook  eye.  Couldn’t  be  easier. 

The  worm  slides  like  margarine  over  the  heaviest  vegeta- 
tion, and  with  a little  twitch,  it  falls  tantalizingly  slowly  into 
those  open  pockets.  I work  the  Beaded  Worm  on  a spinning 
rod  with  super-strong  8-pound  test.  The  weight  of  the  beads, 
the  heavy  wire  hook,  and  the  spring  clip  let  me  cast  it  about 
1 0 yards,  which  is  all  I want  in  thick  weeds. 

To  stop  crow’s  nests  from  forming  on  spinning  reels  when 
using  light  lures,  manually  return  the  bail  over  the  spool  after 
each  cast.  This  prevents  a loose  loop  of  line  from  getting  caught 
on  the  spool,  which  is  often  the  cause  of  the  tangle. -VA. 
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On  a summer  evening  in  1921,  Fish  Warden  William  E.  Shoemaker 
became  the  first  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
law  enforcement  officer  to  lose  his  life  in 


During  the  evening  of  August  25,  1921 
Peter  Walters  went  to  the  Spring  Hill, 
Bradford  County  home  of  his  friend 
Harry  Kunkle  (also  known  as  Harry 
Pond).  He  hoped  they  would  enjoy  an 
evening  of  spearing  fish  in  nearby 
Wyalusing  Creek.  Kunkle  was  reluctant 
because  he  didn’t  have  a license,  and  he 
was  tired  after  working  all  day.  Walters 
did  have  a license,  and  after  some  coaxing 


Osman 
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Kunkle  relented.  It  was  a decision  he 
would  regret  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

About  the  same  time,  just  north  of  Spring  Hill  in 
LaRaysville,  District  Fish  Warden  William  E.  Shoe- 
maker and  his  son,  Gregory,  were  at  the  office  of  the 
local  justice  of  the  peace,  wrapping  up  an  arrest  they 
had  made  earlier.  Later,  after  dinner  at  the  local  res- 
taurant, the  pair  planned  to  work  their  way  slowly 
toward  home  in  Laceyville,  patrolling  as  they  went. 

This  wouldn’t  be  hard  to  do  because  Wyalusing  Creek 
paralleled  the  road  for  much  of  the  way.  Warden  Shoe- 
maker welcomed  the  recently  enacted  Special  Fish 
Warden  (Deputy)  Law,  which  enabled  Gregory,  and  his 


other  son,  Myron,  to  assist  him  in  his  duties.  That 
evening  Myron  was  unable  to  accompany  his  father  and 
brother,  as  he  had  on  many  other  occasions. 

William  Shoemaker  was  in  his  18th  year  as  a district 
warden  with  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  For 
two  years  before  his  appointment  in  1904,  he  worked  as 
a warden  for  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  He 
had  received  no  salary,  but  was  allowed  to  keep  half  of 
all  the  fines  he  imposed.  When  the  more  secure  posi- 
tion of  a salaried,  full-time,  duly  sworn  district  fish 
warden  became  available,  he  jumped  at  the  chance.  It 
was  a job  he  truly  loved.  He  loved  everything  about  the 
natural  world,  and  he  believed  whole-heartedly  in  the 
goals  of  the  Fish  Commission.  He  believed  nobody  was 
above  the  law,  and  he  performed  his  duties  diligently 
and  vigorously.  It  was  a philosphy  that  won  him  the 
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William  Shoemaker  was  in  his  18th  year  as  a district 
warden  with  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  It 
was  a job  he  truly  loved.  He  loved  everything  about 
the  natural  world , and  he  believed  wholeheartedly 
in  the  goals  of  the  Fish  Commission. 
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respect  of  officials  and  right-minded 
citizens,  but  did  not  endear  him  to  the 
local  population  in  general,  or  law- 
breakers, in  particular. 

With  the  exception  of  the  The  Sen- 
tinel (Canton)  and  a few  others,  the 
area  newspapers  were  not  kind  to  Of- 
ficer Shoemaker.  Most  of  the 
newspapers  fueled  the  fires  of  conten- 
tion by  publishing  scathing  articles 
about  him  whenever  they  could.  Con- 
servation laws  were  relatively  new  and 
the  consensus  was  that  the  government 
didn’t  have  the  right  to  regulate  the 
taking  of  fish  and  game,  let  alone 
charge  a fee  for  the  right  to  do  so. 

These  two  opposing  points  of  view 
clashed  on  many  occasions. 

On  one  such  occasion,  Warden 
Shoemaker  boarded  a train  to  check 
hunters  and  fishermen  returning  home 
from  a day  afield.  It  wasn’t  long  before 
a dispute  broke  out,  and  an  irate 
hunter  punched  the  warden,  knocking 
him  to  the  floor.  On  seeing  this 
scuffle,  the  conductor  stopped  the 
train  and  ordered  Shoemaker  off  at 


once.  Outnumbered  and  outgunned, 
and  believing  that  discretion  is  the  bet- 
ter part  of  valor,  Shoemaker  complied. 
The  railroad  barred  him  from  board- 
ing any  more  trains  for  the  purpose  of 
“harassing”  its  passengers. 

Then  there  was  the  time  he  arrested 
the  state  senator  for  using  an  illegal 
net  in  the  Susquehanna  River.  Again 
the  warden  found  himself  engaged  in  a 
fist  fight,  and  this  time  with  an  un- 
likely opponent.  The  politically 
powerful  senator  was  found  not  guilty 
of  all  charges,  and  on  returning  to  Har- 
risburg tried  unsuccessfully  to  have 
Shoemaker  removed  from  his  position. 
Having  failed  at  that,  the  senator  insti- 
gated a boycott  against  the  warden.  To 
supplement  his  income,  Shoemaker 
raised  and  sold  strawberries.  The  sena- 
tor, using  his  considerable  influence, 
saw  to  it  that  the  local  citizens  did  not 
buy  or  pick  Shoemaker’s  berries.  Find- 
ing a market  for  his  berries  in 
Binghamton,  NY,  the  warden  arranged 
to  have  them  shipped  there  by  train. 
When  the  berries  never  arrived,  he  in- 


vestigated and  found  the  crates  of  ber- 
ries outside  the  express  company 
office,  spoiled.  The  express  office  em- 
ployees responsible  for  this  treachery 
were  fired,  and  the  balance  of  that 
year’s  crop  reached  its  destination 
safely. 

Warden  Shoemaker’s  career  was  dot- 
ted with  these  kinds  of  contemptible 
acts,  but  they  paled  in  comparison  to 
the  tragic  events  of  August  25,  1921. 

The  shooting 

It  was  9:30  p.m.  by  the  time  Warden 
Shoemaker  and  Gregory  reached 
Merryall.  As  they  crossed  the  bridge 
over  Wyalusing  Creek,  they  spotted  a 
light  and  the  outline  of  two  people 
standing  in  the  creek  a short  distance 
upstream.  They  continued  over  the 
bridge  and  parked  just  off  the  road. 
Gregory  stayed  with  the  car,  and  War- 
den Shoemaker  went  to  investigate.  As 
he  approached,  he  saw  Peter  Walters 
holding  a bag  of  fish  and  a lantern, 
and  Harry  Kunkle  with  a spear.  The 
warden  confronted  the  pair  and  found 
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William  Shoemaker  (standing,  far  right)  poses  with  wife,  With  an  automobile,  circa  1910,  Warden  Shoemaker  stands  on  the  far  running 

Etta  (seated,  far  right) , and  other  family  members.  board  while  wife,  Etta,  is  in  the  driver’s  seat.  For  most  of  Warden  Shoemaker’s 

career,  patrolling  was  done  by  train,  horse  and  buggy,  or  on  foot. 
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The  Line  of  Duty 


William  Shoemaker  made  a courageous  struggle  for  his 
life , He  was  conscious  and  coherent , and  remained  in 
good  spirits , occasionally  demonstrating  a sense  of  humor . 


Walters  to  possess  a license,  but 
Kunkle  confessed  he  had  none.  He 
told  Kunkle  he  was  under  arrest  and 
ordered  him  up  the  embankment. 

They  went  single  file,  Kunkle,  then 
Shoemaker,  then  Walters.  As  Shoe- 
maker took  hold  of  a sapling  to  help 
himself  up  the  bank,  Walters  grabbed 
the  .38  caliber  revolver  from  the 
warden’s  holster.  Feeling  this,  the  war- 
den started  to  turn  around.  Walters 
shouted,  “I’ll  get  you  now,”  and  at 
point-blank  range  pointed  the  revolver 


at  Shoemaker  and  pulled  the  trigger. 
The  bullet  entered  the  back  of  the  neck 
and  struck  the  spinal  column,  in- 
stantly paralyzing  the  warden  from  the 
neck  down. 

Gregory,  hearing  the  shot,  thought  it 
was  a distress  signal  from  his  father, 
and  started  running  in  that  direction. 
He  spotted  a horrified  Harry  Kunkle 
cresting  the  bank  and  running  toward 
the  bridge.  He  ordered  Kunkle  to  halt, 
and  fired  a warning  shot  in  the  air. 

The  panic-stricken  Kunkle  turned  and 
ran  toward  Gregory  shouting,  “I  didn’t 
shoot  him,  I didn’t  shoot  him-it  was 
Pete.”  Gregory  told  Kunkle  to  come 
with  him  and  together  they  rushed  to 
the  place  where  the  warden  had  fallen. 

Shoemaker  was  still  conscious  and 
asked  his  son  to  move  him  off  the 
rocks  where  he  was  laying.  After  mov- 
ing his  father,  Gregory  waved  down  a 
passing  vehicle.  With  the  help  of  its 
two  occupants,  and  Kunkle,  using  the 
top  of  a discarded  piano  box  as  a 
stretcher,  the  four  of  them  carried  the 
mortally  wounded  warden  to  the 
nearby  home  of  Charles  Brown.  Doc- 
tor J.C.  Lee  was  summoned  and  gave 
the  warden  as  much  aid  and  comfort  as 
he  could.  At  approximately  4 a.m.,  a 


train  was  flagged  and  the  warden  was 
transported  to  Robert  Packer  Hospital, 
in  Sayre. 

After  firing  the  shot,  Walters 
stumbled  across  the  creek  and  fell 
down,  losing  Shoemaker’s  revolver.  He 
fled  into  the  woods  near  Merryall. 
Within  a very  short  time,  dozens  of 
local  and  state  police  converged  on  the 
area.  A search  party  using  blood- 
hounds combed  the  woods  for  the  rest 
of  the  night,  but  was  unable  to  find 
Walters.  Later  that  day,  Walters 
showed  up  at  the  farm  of  his  father-in- 
law,  R.E.  Junk,  and  from  there  turned 
himself  over  to  the  authorities.  He 
made  a full  confession  to  District  At- 
torney William  G.  Schrier,  but  later 
would  change  his  story.  When  asked 
why  he  did  it-after  all,  he  wasn’t  in  any 


kind  of  trouble-he  answered  that  he 
just  “lost  his  head.” 

Courageous  struggle 

William  Shoemaker  made  a coura- 
geous struggle  for  his  life.  He  was 
conscious  and  coherent,  and  remained 
in  good  spirits,  occasionally  demon- 
strating a sense  of  humor.  He  had 
regained  some  feeling  in  his  shoulders, 
and  partial  use  of  his  arms.  The  doc- 
tors were  hopeful  that  Shoemaker 
would  survive  his  wounds,  although  he 
would  be  paralyzed  to  some  degree  for 
life.  But  even  in  this  stricken  state,  he 
had  to  contend  with  the  unpopular 
nature  of  his  work.  His  wife,  Etta,  who 
had  remained  with  him  since  the 
shooting,  stepped  out  of  his  hospital 
room  for  a bite  to  eat.  When  she  re- 
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Present-day  site  of  the  shooting  at  the  Route  706  Wyalusing  Creek  bridge , just  north  of 
Wyalusing.  Remains  of  the  old  1921  bridge  abutment  can  be  seen  in  the  center  of  the 
photo.  After  the  shooting,  William  Shoemaker  was  carried  to  the  house  in  the 
background,  then  owned  by  Charles  Brown. 
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The  Evening  Times 
(Sayre)  extensively 
covered  the  shooting 
and  trial.  Note  the 
questionable  use  of  the 
word  “finally"  in  the 
headline. 


turned,  she  found  a nurse  slapping  and 
punching  the  helpless  man  as  hard  as 
she  could.  The  nurse,  the  daughter  of 
a man  Shoemaker  had  arrested  and 
heavily  fined,  was  immediately  dis- 
missed, and  Etta  would  never  again 
leave  her  husband  alone. 

As  doctors  were  becoming  more  and 
more  optimistic  with  every  passing 
day,  the  warden’s  condition  took  a sud- 
den turn  for  the  worse.  Over  the 
period  of  a week,  he  became  weaker  by 
the  day. 

At  6:30  in  the  morning  of  September 
22,  1 92 1,  28  days  after  being  shot,  War- 
den Shoemaker  died.  The  autopsy 
would  show  that  the  bullet  had  struck 
and  broke  the  last  vertebra  in  his  neck, 
pushing  part  of  it  into  the  spinal  cord. 
The  official  cause  of  death  was  degen- 
eration of  the  spinal  cord. 

“No  night  there’ 

The  funeral  of  Warden  Shoemaker 
was  attended  by  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  officials,  politicians,  state 
and  local  officials,  prominent  busi- 
nessmen, and  law  enforcement 
officers,  including  most  of  his  fellow 
district  fish  wardens.  There  were  more 
people  paying  their  last  respects  than 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Laceyville  could 
hold,  and  many  stood  outside.  There 
were  so  many  floral  offerings,  it  was 
described  as  a “wilderness  of  flowers” 
by  the  Reverend  Lew  Cass  Bennett. 

Reverend  Bennett,  a long-time  friend 
of  William  Shoemaker,  was  well  aware 
of  what  the  warden  had  endured 
throughout  his  career.  But  he  would 
see  to  it  there  would  be  no  animosity 
shown  Warden  Shoemaker  on  this  day. 
Tie  began  the  service  with  a stern  warn- 
ing, “that  no  man. ..should  mention 
anything  derogatory  of  [Warden  Shoe- 
maker] if  that  man  desired  the 
speaker’s  respect.. .those  men  who  har- 


bored any  feeling  of  enmity  against 
the  warden  are  not  worthy  of  citizen- 
ship in  this  country.” 

He  spoke  of  the  warden’s  “exem- 
plary traits  of  character”  and  “faithful 
performance  of  his  duty.”  He  told 
those  gathered  to  look  around  at  the 
number  of  distinguished  people 
present,  and  let  that  “silently  speak 
volumes”  about  the  type  of  man  War- 
den Shoemaker  was.  To  the  grieving 
family,  Reverend  Bennett  offered  the 
following  recitation: 


“If  we  could  look  beyond  the 
gate,  so  lately  opened  wide; 

And  see  the  dear  one’s  happi- 
ness, upon  the  other  side; 

Perhaps  our  grief  would  lighter 
grow;  our  hearts  be  satisfied. 

Beyond  earth’s  latest  sunset, 
there  is  a land  most  bright; 

Where  a fadeless  day  is  glowing, 
beyond  the  reach  of  night. 

Beyond  earth’s  final  heartache, 
there  lies  a country  fair; 

Where  grief  can  never  find  us, 
nor  sorrow  enter  there. 

Beyond  earth’s  latest  suffering, 
there  lies  a land  of  peace; 

Where  trouble  never  eometh, 
and  pain  and  dying  cease. 

No  night  there,  no  sorrow  and 
no  fears; 

No  night  there,  no  pain,  no 
death,  no  tears. 

No  night  there,  all  care  has 
passed  away; 

No  night  there,  but  endless, 
fearless  day.” 

- author  unknown 


William  E.  Shoemaker  Lives 
Month  With  Spine  Severed; 
Walters  Faces  Murder  Charge 

! ETo!"mjBSSR^s j! Laceyville  Man  Loses  Long  Battle 
~ For  Life  After  Attack  With 

A His  Own  Revolver 

William  EL.  Shoei>'''"-r  of  Laceyville.  for  over 

On  Sunday,  September  25,1921, 
Warden  William  E.  Shoemaker  was  laid 
to  rest  in  the  family  plot  at  the  Lacey 
Street  Cemetery  in  Laceyville. 

The  trial 

Peter  Walters  was  then  charged  with 
first-degree  murder.  He  pleaded  not 
guilty.  Unable  to  hire  his  own  council, 
the  court  appointed  attorneys  Ben- 
jamin Kuykendall  and  T.S.  Hickok  to 
handle  the  defense.  District  Attorney 
William  Schrier  would  prosecute  the 
case  personally  and  seek  the  death  pen- 
alty. The  presiding  judge  was  the 
Honorable  William  A.  Maxwell.  The 
trial  was  held  in  the  Bradford  County 
Courthouse  in  Towanda.  Jury  selec- 
tion began  on  December  14,  1921. 

Over  85  prospective  jurors  had  to  be 
called  before  the  required  number 
could  be  found.  The  points  of  conten- 
tion were  disapproval  of  the  death 
sentence,  strong  opinions  about  Shoe- 
maker, or  strong  opinions  about 
Walters. 

The  trial  began  on  December  17, 
with  Harry  Kunkle  taking  the  stand 
first.  He  proved  to  be  an  accurate, 
credible  witness.  Gregory  Shoemaker 
was  next,  and  he  described  the  events 
of  August  25  with  meticulous  detail. 

He  told  the  court  his  father  was  con- 
scious when  he  first  approached  him, 
and  that  the  warden  had  told  him,  “Pe- 
ter Walters  did  it-he  did  it  with  my 
own  gun.” 

The  defense  kept  Peter  Walters  from 
testifying  because  he  was  anything  but 
remorseful.  He  was  described  as  seem- 
ing “almost  proud”  of  what  he  had 
done.  The  The  Evening  Times  (Sayre) 
quoted  him  as  saying  before  the 
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warden’s  death,  “wasn’t  it  a pretty 
good  job  for  a little  fellow  like  me  to 
get  up  behind  him  and  shoot  him  with 
his  own  revolver?” 

To  everyone’s  astonishment, 

Walters’  lawyers  argued 
he  was  acting  in  self-de- 
fense. They  claimed 
Shoemaker  intimidated 
Walters,  and  he  feared 
the  warden  would  harm 
him.  At  one  point,  they 
suggested  the  fatal  bullet 
entered  the  front  of  the 
neck,  proving  that  Shoe- 
maker was  attacking 
Walters,  but  they  failed 
to  explain  how  it  was 
that  Walters  had  the 
warden’s  revolver.  None 
of  their  self-defense 
theory  could  be  proven, 
and  it  directly  contra- 
dicted the  autopsy 
report  and  the  testimony 
of  Kunkle,  who  said  that 
the  warden  had  little  to 
do  with  Walters  after  he 
displayed  his  license. 

It  was  generally  thought 
that  the  defense  had  pre- 
sented a weak  case.  But  in 
light  of  the  overwhelming  evi- 
dence against  Walters,  there  was  little 
else  they  could  do  to  defend  him. 

In  his  closing  argument,  District 
Attorney  Schrier  told  the  jury  “...if 
Walters  is  not  convicted,  you  might  as 
well  take  the  Statue  of  Justice  from  the 


top  of  the  courthouse  and  replace  it 
with  a mocking  clown.” 

The  case  was  turned  over  to  the  jury 
of  12  men  at  5 p.m.,  December  23.  At  9 
p.m.  that  same  evening,  Judge  Maxwell 
was  informed  that  the 
jury  had  reached  a ver- 
dict. He  assembled  the 
court,  and  Jury  Foreman 
Encell  Taylor  read  the 
verdict:  “Not  guilty  of 
murder  but  guilty  of  vol- 
untary manslaughter.” 

It  was  considered  a 
stunning  victory  for  the 
defense,  but  more  accu- 
rately it  reflected  the 
strong  feelings  of  that 
era  against  conservation 
officers.  Judge  Maxwell 
would  later  comment 
that  he  believed  the  de- 
cision was  lenient,  and 
attributed  it  to  the 
defense’s  plea  to  the 
jury  that  Walters  be 
shown  mercy  because  he 
had  a wife  and  children 
to  support.  Walters  was 
freed  on  $5,000  bail  un- 
til his  sentencing. 

Sentencing  took  place 
on  February  13,  1922,  in  the  Court- 
house. Judge  Maxwell  read,  “Not  less 
than  nine  years  and  not  to  exceed  10 
years. ..and  a fine  of  $100.”  On  the 
same  day,  in  the  same  courtroom,  a 
man  was  sentenced  to  the  same 
amount  of  time  and  a stiffer  fine  for 
stealing  an  automobile.  0 
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The  verdict:  “Not  guilty  of  murder  but  guilty  of  voluntary  manslaughter.  ” It  was  considered 
a stunning  victory  for  the  defense,  but  more  accurately  it  reflected  the  strong  feelings  of  that 
era  against  conservation  officers.  The  sentence:  “Not  less  than  nine  years  and  not  to  exceed 
1 0 years . . . and  a fine  of  $100."  On  the  same  day , in  the  same  courtroom , a man  was 
sentenced  to  the  same  amount  of  time  and  a stiffer  fine  for  stealing  an  automobile. 


Epilogue 

S.  Gregory  Shoemaker  was  deeply  af- 
fected by  this  tragedy  and  moved  from 
the  area  soon  after  the  shooting.  He 
would  never  again  have  anything  to  do 
with  law  enforcement  work.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  he  avoided  talking 
about  his  father’s  death,  even  with  family 
members.  He  died  in  1 978  at  the  age 
of  86,  and  is  buried  in  Vestel  Hills 
Memorial  Park  Cemetery,  Vestel,  NY. 

Myron  E.  Shoemaker  was  appointed 
district  fish  warden,  his  father’s  posi- 
tion, the  day  after  the  shooting.  He 
remained  with  the  Fish 
Commission  until 
1941,  when  he  ac- 
cepted a position  with 
the  National  Wildlife 
Federation.  He  went 
on  to  champion  con- 
servation causes  and 
became  a sought-after 
lecturer,  writing  two  books  and  many 
articles  on  the  subject.  He’s  listed  in 
“Who’s  Who  in  Conservation,”  and  be- 
came an  honorary  member  of  many 
conservation  groups  throughout  the 
United  States.  He  died  in  1 984  at  the 
age  of  91 . He  is  buried  in  Laceyville  be- 
side his  wife,  mother,  and  father. 
Inscribed  on  the  headstone  he  shares 
with  his  wife,  Anna,  are  the  words,  “Mr. 
& Mrs.  Endless  Mountains.” 

Etta  Gregory  Shoemaker  remained 
in  Laceyville  in  the  same  house  she  had 
shared  with  her  husband.  She  never 
remarried.  She  died  at  age  73. 

Harry  Kunkle  remained  in  Bradford 
County,  where  he  raised  a large  fam- 
ily. He  died  December  29,  1 983,  at  the 
age  of  78. 

Peter  Walters  was  incarcerated  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1922,  at  Eastern  State 
g Penitentiary,  in  Philadelphia.  In  1928 
I he  was  transferred  to  Graterford  Prison. 
5 He  was  paroled  on  February  13,  1931, 
3 having  served  the  minimum  sentence 
J of  nine  years.  After  his  parole,  he  con- 
'l  tinued  to  live  in  the  Wyalusing  area  with 
| his  wife  and  children.- JO. 
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Boat  Hull 

DESIGN 

by  Alex  Zidock  Jr. 


Huck  Finn’s  raft  was  a basic  flat- 
bottom  boat.  So  was  Robert  Fulton’s 
Clermont,  the  first  commercially  suc- 
cessful steamboat.  The  design  of  a 
boat  hull  does  not  depend  on  overall 
size,  but  on  the  intended  use  of  the 
boat,  or  the  results  the  boater  wants  to 
attain.  Misuse  of  a boat  whose  hull 
was  designed  for  another  application 
could  be  costly. 

When  my  son  was  about  eight  years 
old,  we  took  our  wide-bowed  flat-bot- 
tom car-topper  to  a Van  Sciver  Lake, 
part  of  the  privately  run  Penn  Warner 
Club,  in  Tullytown,  Pennsylvania,  for 
an  afternoon  of  fishing.  This  portion 
of  the  lake  was  a result  of  a sand  and 
gravel  operation  that  left  the  entire 
bottom  an  almost  perfect  20  feet  deep 
with  few  mounds  and  very  little  bot- 
tom structure.  The  spring  day  was 
bright  with  no  noticeable  wind. 

Launching  the  boat  was  usually  an 
easy  one-man  operation,  except  on 
these  weekend  outings  when  it  took 
both  of  us,  “working  together,”  to  get 
the  boat  ready  to  sail.  About  an  hour 
after  we  were  on  the  lake,  I noticed  a 
slight  wind.  About  15  minutes  later,  I 
could  feel  the  coffee-can  cement  an- 
chor begin  to  bounce  as  the  wind  and 
small  waves  lifted  and  settled  the  boat. 
Nothing  to  worry  about,  I thought, 
and  probably  if  my  son  weren’t  on 
board  and  there  was  no  lightning,  Fd 
just  ride  it  out. 

My  “time  to  head  for  shore”  an- 
nouncement was  met  by  a frown  as  he 
put  his  rod  in  the  boat.  With  some 
anxiety  in  my  voice  I suggested  he 
tighten  the  straps  of  his  lifejacket,  and 
I pulled  the  3 HP  engine  to  life. 

As  I began  our  100-yard  journey 
quartering  into  the  wind,  and  back  to 
shore  where  the  station  wagon  was 
parked,  my  concern  for  his  safety  grew. 


Flat  bottom  with  hard  chines 


Flat  bottom  with  soft  chines 


Vee  bottom  with  strokes 


Vee  bottom  with  pad  and  strokes 


illustration-Ted  Walke 


The  boat  began  to  porpoise  as  the  in- 
creasing wind  quickly  raised  waves, 
and  the  bow  of  the  boat  began  to  scoop 
water  into  the  boat.  Now  I could  see 
my  son’s  grip  tightening  as  he  watched 
my  reaction.  This  was  the  first  time  I 
experienced  this  problem  with  the 
little  flat-bottom  boat,  and  maybe  it 
was  just  because  of  his  added  weight 
near  the  bow,  but  I knew  I could  not 
proceed  on  course  or  we’d  swamp. 

The  wind  wanted  to  blow  us  parallel 
to  the  shore  and  into  a cove  that  had 
some  lily  pads.  I quickly  calculated 
that  a long  walk  around  the  lower  part 
of  the  lake  was  much  better  than  a 
short  swim,  so  I slowed  the  motor 
enough  to  maintain  a controlled  drift, 
and  the  water  no  longer  came  in  the 
boat.  We  floated  into  the  pads,  which 
were  close  to  shore,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  oars  we  reached  safety.  It  could 
have  been  worse,  and  even  though  the 
flat-bottom  johnboat  was  not  the 
problem,  it  met  its  match.  A high- 
sided “V”-hull  design  soon  found  its 
way  to  the  racks  on  the  wagon. 

Flat-bottom  boats 

The  one  thing  you  can  say  about 
flat-bottom  boats  is  that  with  their 
large  bottom  area,  the  boat  is  very 
stable  in  calm  weather.  Characteristi- 
cally, however,  the  flat,  broad  bow  area 
creates  a rough  ride.  These  boats  are 
usually  limited  to  low  horsepower  mo- 
tors because  they  don’t  handle  well  at 
high  speed.  Flat-bottom  boats  are 
greatly  suited  for  fishing  in  skinny  wa- 
ter from  the  Susquehanna  River  to  the 
Florida  Keys,  where  a very  shallow 
draft  is  a must. 

Early  in  our  nautical  history,  boats 
were  powered  by  wind  or  by  hand- 
stroked  oars.  Early  boat  designers 
found  that  boats  went  faster,  and  were 
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easier  to  steer,  if  the  bow  was  pointed. 
They  also  soon  discovered  that  by  low- 
ering the  center  of  gravity,  the  high  sail 
masts  had  better  balance,  and  usually 
kept  the  boat  upright  even  in  bad 
weather. 

Displacement,  planing  hulls 

These  early  boats  were  constructed 
with  “displacement”  hulls.  This  means 
that  the  hull  would  push  through  or 
cruise  through  the  water.  The  proper 
propeller  for  a displacement  hull  is  one 
with  a lower  pitch  when  powered  by  an 
outboard  or  stem  drive.  With  the  ad- 
vent of  mechanical  power  came  boats 
with  “planing”  hulls,  which  lift  the 
boat  partially  out  of  the  water  to  skim 
on  the  surface.  Today,  it’s  sometimes 
difficult  to  tell  the  difference  between 
the  two,  but  there  are  slight  differences. 
Propellers  on  boats  with  planing  hulls 
often  are  not  fully  submerged,  so  they 
need  to  provide  holding  ability  as  well 
as  higher  pitch  and  rake,  because  of 
higher  top-end  speeds. 

Round-bottom  hull, 

“V”  bottoms 

The  round-bottom  boat  has  mostly  a 
displacement  hull  and  is  usually  used 
for  dinghies,  tenders,  and  some  car-top 
boats.  This  boat  style  is  usually  easier 
to  maneuver  at  slow  speeds  than  the 
flat-bottom  boat. 

The  “V”-bottom  boat  is  probably  the 
most  common  hull  design.  Most 
manufacturers  of  boats  built  today  use 
modifications  of  this  design.  This  de- 
sign offers  a good  ride  in  rough  water 
as  the  pointed  bow  slices  forward  and 
the  “V”-shaped  bottom  softens  the  up- 
and-down  movement  of  the  boat.  The 
degree  of  the  angle  of  the  “V”  is  called 
“deadrise.”  As  the  “V”  shape  extends  to 
the  back  of  the  boat,  it  usually  flattens 
out  until  it  all  but  disappears  at  the 
transom.  Some  “V”-bottom  boats  have 
a flat  surface  at  the  very  bottom  called 
a “pad.”  This  pad  allows  a little  more 
planing  surface  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  a 
little  softness  in  the  ride,  but  this  addi- 
tion increases  top  speed. 

Tri-hull,  tunnel  hull 

There  are  many  boats  in  Pennsylva- 
nia waters  that  are  a distinct 


Tunnel  vee 


Catamaran 
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modification  of  the  “V”-bottom  that 
are  called  tri-hulls  and  cathedral  hulls. 
The  tri-hull  boat  is  the  traditional  “V” 
hull  with  additional  outside  hulls. 

This  design  is  more  stable  than  the 
“V”-bottom  at  rest,  but  it  gives  a 
rougher  ride  in  choppy  water  because 
of  the  increased  surface  at  the  bow. 

Tunnel  boats  have  been  designed  to 
trap  a cushion  of  air  beneath  the  hull 
to  reduce  drag  on  the  outside  hulls. 
This  design  is  different  from  a catama- 
ran bottom  because  the  inner  edges  of 
the  outside  hulls  have  sharp  comers  to 
improve  the  handling  of  these  boats  at 
very  high  speeds.  Many  race  boats  are 
constructed  with  tunnel  hulls  and  are 
sometimes  called  “hydroplanes.” 

Pontoon  boat 

Very  popular  in  the  Keystone  State 
are  pontoon  boats.  And  just  as  the 
name  implies,  the  pontoon,  or  deck 
boat,  is  a flat,  raised  deck  supported 
with  two  outer  hulls  (pontoons)  that 
are  usually  constructed  of  aluminum. 
These  boats  combine  a lot  of  features 
of  other  boats.  They  ride  very  dry  be- 
cause the  deck  is  raised  above  the 
floats.  They  are  stable,  and  with  the 
transom  mounted  to  the  underside  of 
the  deck,  they  are  easy  to  maneuver 
with  an  outboard  motor. 

The  boater  who  is  looking  for  all- 
around  use  can  make  almost  any  hull 
design  work  for  many  water  condi- 
tions. But  even  in  the  broadest 
markets,  hull  design  is  a continual  re- 
search and  development  project.  In 
specific  niche  markets,  like  water  ski- 
ing, and  now  in  the  fastest  growing  of 
the  water  sports  markets, 
wakeboarding,  the  competition  for 
better  hulls  is  tough. 

When  you  are  shopping  for  a new 
boat,  first  consider  the  water  in  which 
you’ll  use  the  boat.  Then  take  into 
consideration  how  many  people  will 
generally  use  the  boat,  and  then  deter- 
mine how  the  boat  will  be  used.  Boats 
come  in  a wide  range  of  colors  and 
cockpit  configurations  that  you  can 
live  with  if  you  like  all  of  the  other  at- 
tributes the  boat  has  to  offer.  But  the 
one  thing  that  should  be  at  the  top  of 
your  shopping  list  is  what’s  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat  you  want  to  buy.0 
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^^[any  years  ago,  I watched  what 
appeared  to  be  a new  fiberglass  canoe 
scrape  its  way  down  a rapid  I portaged 
around.  I hailed  the  man  and  asked  him 
how  he  could  subject  a beautiful  canoe 
to  such  abuse. 


“I  | list  hope  I live  long  enough  to  wear  it  out,”  he  grinned. 

Later  that  summer  I saw  the  man  at  a canoe  event.  His 
bright-green  canoe  looked  like  new.  He  said  he  learned  how 
to  repair  it  by  attending  a seminar  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Ca- 
noe Association.  I joined  the  organization  that  day  and  soon 
became  a canoe  fanatic  just  like  him. 

You  don’t  need  special  skills  to  fix  fiberglass  canoes.  It’s 
easy  work  and  there  are  lots  of  second  chances  if  you  mess  up. 
Once  you  get  the  hang  of  it,  you  can  usually  mend  minor  gel- 
coat  damage  in  an  hour  and  major  breaks  in  half  a day.  And 
what  works  for  canoes  works  for  any  boat.  For  example,  in 
1977, 1 bought  a 14-foot  sailboat,  trailer  and  all,  for  $700. 

The  previous  owner  had  run  over  a wing  dam  and  seriously 
holed  the  hull.  A marina  quoted  $300  for  repairs.  I bought 
some  fiberglass  and  resin  and  spent  a sunny  Saturday  mend- 
ing the  tears.  Three  years  later  I sold  the  boat  for  $900. 


Field  repairs 

Generally,  it’s  best  to  stick  with  duct  tape  for  field  repairs 
of  any  boat  and  save  serious  patching  for  the  controlled  con- 
ditions at  home.  Fiberglassing  along  a river  bank  without 
the  proper  tools— like  sharp  scissors  and  power  sander— may 
later  complicate  a proper  job. 

Permanent  repairs 

First,  some  terms: 

Fiberglass  cloth  is  composed  of  twisted  strands  of  fiber- 
glass that  are  woven  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  Cloth 
has  the  highest  glass-to-resin  ratio  (about  1:1)  of  all  fiber- 
glass materials,  and  also  the  greatest  strength.  Six-  or 
7.5-ounce-per-square-yard  cloth  is  the  most  practical  weight 
for  mending  canoes. 
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E-glass  and  S-glass.  E-glass  is  the  common  boat-building 
fabric  and  the  one  you  should  use  for  most  canoe  repairs.  S- 
glass— a patterned  material— is  much  more  abrasion- 
resistant  and  expensive. 

Episize™  biaxial  tape:  Two  layers  of  15-ounce  per  square 
yard  non-woven  E-glass  are  lightly  stitched  together  at  45 
degrees.  Biaxial  tape  comes  in  4-inch-wide,  10-  and  20-yard 
rolls.  The  material  is  bound  at  the  edges  so  it’s  easy  to  apply 
along  a keel  line.  For  invisible  repairs,  cover  biaxial  tape 
with  one  layer  of  6-ounce  E-glass. 

Kevlar  cloth.  This  incredibly  strong,  very  expensive  “ara- 
mid”  is  used  in  police  flak  vests  and  as  a tire  cord  fiber.  All 
the  best  fiberglass  canoes  use  some  Kevlar  to  reinforce  deli- 
cate areas.  Kevlar  is  much  stronger  and  more  abrasion- 
resistant  than  fiberglass  cloth. 

Mat:  Chopped,  cross-linked  glass  fibers  that  are  held  to- 
gether with  a dried  resin  binder.  Glass-to-resin  ratio  is 
about  1:3,  which  makes  mat  one-third  as  strong  as  cloth. 

Mat  becomes  very  stiff  as  it  absorbs  resin,  so  it’s  often  used 
in  canoe  bilges  to  improve  rigidity.  Many  layers  of  fiberglass 
cloth  will  stiffen  an  area  as  well  as  mat.  And  the  resulting 
repair  will  be  lighter  and  stronger. 

Gel-coat  is  a micro-thin  waterproof  resin  on  the  outside 
of  most  fiberglass  and  Kevlar  canoes.  It  resists  light  abra- 
sion, but  it  breaks  when  the  canoe  hits  rocks.  You  can 
replace  broken  gel-coat,  but  not  without  a fight.  Gel-coat  is 
difficult  to  apply  and  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a perfect 
color  match  to  most  boats.  The  section  on  mending  gel-coat 
shows  how  to  make  cosmetic  repairs  without  using  gel-coat. 

Colloidal  silica  is  used  to  thicken  epoxy  resin.  I use  it  to 
fill  deep  cuts  and  gouges.  Colloidal  silica  is  very  strong  and 
it  sands  easily. 

Resins:  There  are  polyester,  vinylester,  and  epoxy  resins. 
Epoxy  is  the  strongest  and  best  for  repairing  canoes.  Special 
boat-building  epoxies  like  Ad-Tech™,  System  Three™,  and 
West  System™  are  worth  their  high  price  of  over  $80  a gal- 
lon. They  come  with  accurate  measuring  pumps  so  you 
won’t  waste  resin  by  pouring  more  than  you  need. 

MEKP.  Methyl-ethyl-ketone-peroxide.  The  hardening 
agent  used  for  polyester  resin.  Comes  in  small  plastic  tubes 
and  smells  awful.  Dangerous  stuff— it’ll  blind  you  if  you  get 
it  in  your  eyes!  You  don’t  need  MEKP  if  you  use  epoxy. 

Essential  tools 

Very  sharp,  long-bladed  scissors,  orbital  and  rotary  power- 
sanders,  saber  saw,  cheap  paint  brushes  and  plastic 
squeegees,  like  those  used  for  body  work  on  cars.  You’ll  also 
need  clean  tin  cans,  paper  cups,  and  glass  or  polyethylene 
containers  for  mixing  resins.  Never  mix  resins  in  a con- 
tainer that  holds  uncured  resin! 

Safety 

Goggles,  gloves,  and  dust  masks:  Laboratory  safety 
goggles,  plastic  gloves  and  dust  masks  are  essential.  You’ll 
use  lots  of  gloves  and  masks,  so  you  might  as  well  buy  ’em 
by  the  box.  Be  sure  to  take  all  appropriate  safety  measures. 

Always  mix  and  apply  resins  in  a well-ventilated  (outside!) 
area,  and  wear  a good  dust  mask  when  you  sand  fiberglass. 
Use  a new  mask  for  each  sanding  project. 


photo- Art  Michaels 

Protective  skin  cream  (barrier  cream):  Helps  protect  your 
skin  from  contamination  by  resin  or  solvents  that  get 
through  gloves. 

Solvents:  You’ll  need  special  solvents  to  remove  resin  from 
tools.  Acetone  is  the  standard  for  polyester;  epoxy  thinner  for 
epoxy.  Always  wear  barrier  cream  and  gloves  if  you  use  these 
dangerous  solvents!  Some  waterless  hand  creams  will  re- 
move some  resins  from  skin. 

Household  vinegar  is  fine  for  cleaning  tools,  but  not  skin! 
Vinegar  dissolves  epoxy  just  enough  to  allow  it  to  go  deep 
inside  the  subdermal  tissues  of  your  skin.  This  increases  the 
chance  of  an  allergic  action— and  who  knows  what  later  on? 

In  your  hair  and  on  your  skin!  Washing  with  soap  and  wa- 
ter seldom  removes  the  tiny  fiberglass  fibers  that  cause  your 
skin  to  itch.  In  fact,  washing  may  drive  the  glass  particles 
deeper!  Try  using  a vacuum  cleaner  to  swoop  up  abrasive 
dust.  If  discomfort  persists,  apply  masking  tape  to  the  af- 
fected area  and  then  gently  pull  the  tape  off— like  you’re 
removing  lint  from  clothes.  This  usually  works.  You  may 
also  wash  the  affected  area  with  a good  hair  conditioner.  The 
conditioner  seems  to  lubricate  and  smooth  the  fibers.  Rinse 
your  skin  thoroughly  after  you’ve  applied  the  conditioner,  as 
you  would  for  hair. 
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FIXING 


Scratches 

Shallow  scratches  can  often  be  pol- 
ished out  with  auto  buffing 
compounds.  Use  a light  touch  on  the 
buffer— bear  down  hard  and  you  may 
cut  into  the  glass  or  Kevlar  below! 

Deep  scratches  are  best  left  alone, 
unless  they  are  so  deep  that  they  abrade 
the  glass  or  Kevlar  beneath.  If  fiber- 
glass or  gold  furry  stuff  (damaged 
Kevlar)  protrudes  from  the  scratch, 
you’ll  want  to  make  repairs. 

If  the  damage  is  light,  simply  flow 
epoxy  resin  into  the  cut.  When  it  has 
hardened,  polish  it  out  and  paint  it. 

Heavily  scored  or  broken  Kevlar 
should  be  covered  with  a fiberglass 
patch.  Fair  the  edges  of  the  hardened 
patch  into  the  surrounding  hull,  and 
then  paint  it.  Use  fiberglass  for  cos- 
metic patches.  Kevlar  cannot  be 
sanded! 

Mending  gel-coat 

One  trip  down  a rocky  river  and 
you’ll  need  to  repair  the  gel-coat  on  the 
nose  of  your  canoe.  Gel-coat  repair  kits 
do  a good  job  if  you’re  very  patient. 

The  book  procedure  calls  for  Tilling  the 
break  with  color-matched  liquid  gel- 
coat  (which  is  runny  and  hard  to 
contain),  and  then  sanding  and  polish- 
ing to  blend  the  repair. 

This  is  slow,  frustrating  work,  and 
it’s  almost  impossible  to  get  a perfect 
color  match. 

This  procedure  is  easier  and  faster, 
and  the  finished  repair  is  invisible. 

Materials 

White  polyester  putty  (available  at 
marinas)  or  gray  auto  body  putty.  Use 
epoxy  if  you  want  a stronger  repair. 
Thicken  the  epoxy  with  colloidal  silica, 
as  suggested  in  number  2 below. 

Sixty  and  100  grit  dry  sandpaper, 
and  200  and  400  grit  wet-dry  finishing 
paper. 

Matching  auto  acrylic  or  epoxy 
paint. 


Fiberglass  boat  wax  (it  contains  a 
mild  abrasive)  or  paste  wax  and  pumice. 

Procedure 

1.  Pick  out  the  shards  of  damaged 
gel  coat. 

2.  Catalyze  the  polyester  putty  (use 
extra  MEKP  for  a hot  mix)  and  work  it 
into  the  break  to  overflowing.  If  you’re 
using  epoxy,  stir  in  colloidal  silica  until 


you  get  a peanut-butter-thick  mix  that 
won’t  run. 

3.  When  the  resin  has  cured,  sand  it 
level.  Finish  to  silky  smoothness  with 
400  grit  wet  sandpaper. 

4.  Paint  the  patch.  Later,  use  a mix- 
ture of  paste  wax  and  pumice  to  blend 
the  paint  to  the  hull. 

If  you  have  a natural  gold  Kevlar  ca- 
noe, or  one  whose  color  you  can’t 
match,  repair  the  gel-coat  as  described 
above— then  mask  a short,  artificial 
waterline  along  the  bow  and  stern  (see 
Figure  1).  Paint  the  masked  area  an 
attractive  color.  The  paint  will  hide 
your  repair. 

Skid  plates 

Some  paddlers  glue  thick  Kevlar 
“skid  plates”  on  the  ends  of  their  canoe 
to  protect  them  from  damage.  Here’s 
why  this  may  not  be  a very  good  idea: 

1.  Kevlar  skid  pads  may  absorb  a pint 
or  more  of  epoxy  resin,  which  increases 
the  weight  of  the  canoe  by  several 
pounds.  This  weight  is  added  at  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  canoe,  which  af- 
fects its  “swing  weight,”  or  ability  to 
carve  and  check  turns.  If  you  want  to 
turn  a high-performance  canoe  into  a 
barking  dog,  just  add  some  weight  to 
its  ends.  You’ll  notice  the  flywheel  ef- 
fect immediately. 

2.  You  can’t  sand  Kevlar,  so  the 
harsh  edges  of  the  thick  felt  pads  won’t 
fair  in  to  match  the  contours  of  the 
hull.  The  result  is  increased  wetted  sur- 
face and  noise. 

Here’s  a better  plan:  Lightly  sand  the 
area  to  be  patched  and  cover  it  with 
one  layer  of  biaxial  tape.  Saturate  the 
fabric  with  resin  (a  plastic  squeegee 
works  better  than  a brush).  Then  lay 
an  oversized  “cover  piece”  of  6-ounce 
E-glass  or  S-glass  on  top.  Work  resin 
into  the  material  until  the  “cover 
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Remove  the  chords  of  broken  gel-coat. 

Catalyze  the  polyester  resin  and  apply  it  to  the  break. 
If  you  use  epoxy,  thicken  it  with  colloidal  silica  to  a 
peanut  butterlike  thickness. 

Sand  the  hardened  resin  Push  with  the 
surrounding  gel-coat. 

Paint,  polish  and  wax. 

sequence  photos-Cltff Jacobson 


patch”  is  saturated.  When  the  resin  is 
dry,  fair  the  edges  and  lightly  sand  the 
surface  of  the  fiberglass  until  it  is 
smooth  to  the  touch.  Spray  paint  to 
match  the  hull. 

Two  essential  patches 

These  two  patches  can  repair  most 
any  boat: 

1.  Double-sided  patch.  The  dam- 
aged area  is  accessible  from  both  sides 
of  the  hull. 

Cut  out  the  splintered  glass  with  a 
fine-toothed  saw. 

Feather  the  inside  edges  of  the 
hole  with  a rotary  sander. 

Place  plastic  wrap,  wax  paper  or 
aluminum  foil  over  a flexible  piece  of 
cardboard  and  tape  the  cardboard— 
wrap-side  against  the  hull— to  the  canoe 
(Figure  2a). 

Cut  several  fiberglass  cloth 
patches  to  fit  into  the  hole  from  the 
inside  of  the  hull.  Cut  each  patch 
slightly  larger  than  the  previous  one  to 
accommodate  the  increased  taper 
(feather)  of  the  hole  (Figure  2b). 

I Wet  out  the  patches  on  a board 
and  place  them  into  the  hole— smallest 
one  first,  then  the  next  largest,  until  the 
patches  are  flush  with  the  hull. 

• Cut  a large  “cover  patch”  to  seal  the 
smaller  patches.  It  should  extend  beyond 
the  last  patch,  at  least  an  inch  all  around. 
Be  sure  the  area  around  the  hole  has  been 
sanded  so  the  patch  will  stick. 

• When  the  repair  is  dry,  remove  the 
cardboard  form  and  sand  off  the  gel- 
coat  about  two  inches  back,  all  around 
the  repaired  area. 

Apply  an  oversize  fiberglass  cloth 
patch  to  the  outside  of  the  hull. 

When  dry,  sand  and  feather  both 
cover  patches  until  they  blend  with  the 
hull.  Finish  to  silky  smoothness  with 
400  grit  wet  sandpaper. 


Paint  the  mended  area  with 
matching  auto  acrylic  or  epoxy  enamel. 
When  the  paint  has  dried,  polish  out 
the  patch  as  in  step  4 of  “mending  gel- 
coat,”  above. 

Tip:  You  can  increase  the  strength  of 
your  repair  by  substituting  one  or 
more  layers  of  Kevlar  for  fiberglass. 
Remember,  Kevlar  can’t  be  sanded,  so 
always  use  a fiberglass  “cover  patch.” 

2.  Single-sided  patch.  The  dam- 
aged area  is  accessible  from  one  side 
only.  Use  this  method  when  flotation 


Figure  3.  Single-sided  patch 
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behind  cardboard 
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fiberglass  cloth 
cardboard  form 
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Figure  4.  Cutting  fiberglass  cloth 


cut  fiberglass  cloth  at  an  angle 
to  the  weave 


foam  prevents  you  from  getting  to 
the  break. 

Cut  out  the  bad  glass  and 
feather  the  outside  edge  of  the  hole. 

Cut  a piece  of  cardboard  to  the 
approximate  shape  of  the  hole,  only 
slightly  larger  and  more  oval  in 
shape. 

Cut  two  fiberglass  cloth  patches 
(substitute  Kevlar  if  you  want  more 
strength)  the  size  of  the  cardboard. 
Place  the  patches  on  the  cardboard, 
and  wet  them  out  with  resin. 

Run  a small  copper  wire  through 
the  center  of  the  cloth  and  cardboard, 
around  the  popsicle  stick,  and  back 
through  the  glass-covered  cardboard 
(see  Figure  3). 

Force  the  wet  glass/cardboard 
form  into  the  hole  (you’ll  have  to 
bend  the  cardboard  slightly)  and 
align  it  so  the  cloth  butts  against  and 
overlaps  the  inside  edges  of  the  hole. 

Pull  on  the  wire  to  tighten  the 
form  against  the  inside  hull.  Then, 
wrap  the  wire  around  a wood  stick 
and  block  the  stick  at  the  ends.  This 
will  keep  the  patch  tight  until  it  dries. 

When  the  patch  is  dry,  snip  off 
the  wire  and  complete  the  repair 
from  the  outside  hull  like  the  single- 
sided patch  described  above.  Note 
that  the  cardboard  form  and  popsicle 
stick  remain  inside  the  boat  (hidden 
from  view ). 

Tip:  Fiberglass  patches  will  adhere 
better  to  tightly  curved  areas  if  you 
cut  them  diagonally  across  the  weave, 
as  illustrated  in  Figure  4. 

I am  indebted  to  Bob  Brown,  past 
building  chairman  for  the  Minne- 
sota Canoe  Association,  for  these 
unique  ways  to  repair  fiberglass/ 
Kevlar  canoes.  Bob  has  designed  and 
built  dozens  of  canoes,  kayaks,  and 
sailboats.  0 
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When  the  Pennsylvania  summer  settles  in  and  begins  to  bake  the 
landscape,  the  easy  trout  fishing  of  spring  becomes  a memory  for 
another  year.  Streams  that  ran  bank-full  and  strong  in  May  now 
become  shrunken  shadows.  A hot  July  day  has  no  problem  at  all 
pushing  the  water  temperatures  in  many  of  our  more  open  valley 
stocked  trout  streams  well  up  to  and  beyond  the  tolerance  level  for 
trout.  What  trout  remain  become  lethargic  or  perhaps  even 
succumb  to  the  high  temperatures.  In  response,  many  anglers  at 
this  time  of  year  turn  their  attention  to  warmwater  species  like  bass 
and  panfish,  or  they  even  put  the  rod  away  for  another  year  and  take 
to  the  links  or  perhaps  develop  a renewed  interest  in  softball. 
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Even  though  summer  trouting  can 
be  some  of  the  toughest  of  the  season, 
Pennsylvania  is  a large  and  diverse 
state  with  a wide  variety  of  stream 
habitats,  some  of  which  support  trout 
well  all  year  and  can  provide  excellent 
fishing  all  through  the  summer.  And 
if  solitude  is  your  thing,  there  is  no 
better  time  to  pursue  Pennsylvania 
trout  than  high  summer.  It  can  get 
downright  lonely  out  there.  Learning 
the  rudiments  of  trout  behavior,  how 
they  react  to  the  so-called  “doldrums” 
of  summer,  and  which  types  of  Penn- 
sylvania streams  have  the  capacity  to 
provide  year-round  trout  angling  op- 
portunities can  help  you  take 
advantage  of  the  best  our  summer 
streams  have  to  offer. 

Water  temperature 

As  a cold-blooded  creature,  no  single 
factor  has  more  influence  on  trout  be- 
havior and  movement  than  water 
temperature.  The  trout’s  metabolism 
quickens  and  slackens  in  direct  re- 
sponse to  changes  in  stream 
temperatures.  Trout  readily  travel  sig- 
nificant distances  within  a given 
stream  environment  to  find  water  tem- 
peratures that  fall  within  their  comfort 
range.  Even  though  there  are  minor 
variations  in  this  comfort  range  de- 
pending on  the  trout  species,  brooks, 


browns,  and  rainbows  are  all  most  ac- 
tive and  comfortable  in  water  in  the 
55-degree  to  65-degree  temperature 
range.  Knowing  this  can  be  a powerful 
tool  in  finding  trout  in  some  of  our 
larger  freestone  streams  that  can  often 
seem  devoid  of  fish  once  the  summer 
sun  sends  water  temperatures  soaring. 

Fish  & Boat  Commission  Area  2 
Fisheries  Manager  Ron  Lee  notes  what 
he  calls  the  summertime  “stacking”  of 
trout  off  the  mouths  of  small  tributary 
streams  entering  the  Clarion  River  in 
Elk  and  Forest  counties.  The  Clarion 
is  heavily  stocked  annually  with  finger- 
ling  brown  trout,  and  it  has  significant 
“swim-down,”  or  migration,  of  stocked 
trout  from  many  tributary  streams  in 
the  watershed.  These  fish  do  well 
through  spring  and  into  early  summer, 
but  as  the  summer  strengthens,  the 
river  water  simply  becomes  too  warm 
for  them.  Some  of  these  fish  return  to 
the  cooler  flows  of  the  tribs.  Many 
other  trout  opt  to  hold  in  the  river  at 
the  points  where  the  colder  waters 
coming  from  the  feeder  streams  allow 
them  to  remain  comfortable  and  still 
keep  them  in  a position  to  partake  in 
the  forage  bounty  offered  by  the  big 
river.  As  a result,  dozens  of  trout  can 
sometimes  be  seen  stacked  off  the 
mouths  of  such  Clarion  tribs  as 
Cathers  Run,  Maple  Creek,  and  others. 


White  Deer  Creek, 
Union  County 


Delayed-Harvest,  Fly-Fishing-Only  area, 
Caldwell  Creek,  Warren  County.  No  single 
factor  has  more  influence  on  trout  behavior 
and  movement  than  water  temperature. 


photo-Robert  L.  Petri 
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12  Places  for  Summer  Trout 

1.  Youghiogheny  River  (Confluence  to  Ohiopyle),  Fayette  County. 

2.  East  Branch  Tionesta  Creek,  Warren/McKean  counties. 

3.  East  Branch  Clarion  River,  Elk  County. 

4.  WykoffRun , Cameron  County. 

5.  Spring  Creek,  Centre  County  (No-kill  over  entire  length). 

6.  Little  Juniata  River,  Huntingdon  County. 

7.  Left  Hand  Branch,  Young  Womans  Creek,  Clinton  County. 

8.  Rock  Run,  Lycoming  County. 

9.  White  Deer  Creek,  Union  County. 

1 0.  West  Licking  Creek,  Mifflin  County. 

1 1.  Pohopoco  Creek,  Carbon  County  (Below  Beltzville  Lake). 

12.  Bushkill  Creek,  Northampton  County. 


In  all  seasons,  a 
Pennsylvania  trout  stream 
experiences  its  highest 
water  temperature  of  the 
day  around  4 p.m.  and  its 
lowest  temperature  just 
before  dawn . 


Finding  these  areas  of  cooler  flows  and 
the  trout  they  hold  can  increase  your 
summer  success. 

Additionally,  it  is  a constant  that 
every  waterway  has  daily  water  tem- 
perature peaks  and  valleys,  depending 
on  how  much  sunlight  it  receives.  In 
all  seasons,  a Pennsylvania  trout 
stream  experiences  its  highest  water 
temperature  of  the  day  around  4 p.m. 
and  its  lowest  temperature  in  the  pe- 
riod just  before  dawn.  Sometimes, 
these  variations  can  be  very  significant, 
up  to  10  degrees  or  more  during  a daily 
cycle.  Thus,  an  average  section  of  the 
Clarion  that  warmed  to  78  degrees  yes- 


terday afternoon  may  only  be  in  the 
mid-60s  at  first  light.  So  if  you  can  get 
yourself  out  with  the  chickens  and  be 
on  the  water  at  or  before  daybreak  on 
these  larger  marginal  streams,  you  will 
find  the  trout  to  be  much  more  active. 
In  the  summer,  at  least,  the  old  fishing 
maxim  holds  true:  “An  hour  in  the 
morning  is  worth  two  in  the  evening.” 

Of  course,  if  you  desire  a challenge 
and  want  to  do  your  summer  trouting 
in  water  that  is  almost  always  in  the 
trout’s  comfort  range,  then  one  of  our 
many  smaller  mountain  freestone 
streams  is  the  place  for  you.  In  the 
normally  low  flows  of  summer,  these 
streams  are  perhaps  the  most  challeng- 
ing of  our  available  fisheries,  but  they 
are  also  among  the  most  consistent, 
with  summer  water  temperatures  that 
seldom  exceed  the  trout’s  comfort 
range.  This  means  fish  that  are  going 
to  be  active  almost  all  day. 

We  in  Pennsylvania  are  blessed  with 
an  abundance  of  these  waters.  The 
best  concentrations  of  small,  cold  free- 
stones are  found  in  the  rugged 
northcentral  highlands  of  Potter, 
Tioga,  Lycoming,  Clinton,  and 
Cameron  counties  as  well  as  in  the  Al- 
legheny National  Forest  in  Warren, 
Forest,  McKean,  and  Elk  counties. 
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Smaller  concentrations  of  these  cold, 
small  to  medium-size  streams  are  scat- 
tered all  along  the  long,  parallel  ridges 
that  characterize  our  southcentral 
counties  and  the  Laurel  Ridge  High- 
lands of  southwest  Pennsylvania.  Look 
for  streams  from  15  to  30  feet  wide 
with  dense  shading  along  the  banks 
and  many  small  spring  tributaries.  On 
all  but  the  most  extreme  summer  days, 
the  water  temperatures  in  these 
streams  will  usually  remain  in  the  60s, 
so  the  trout  will  not  be  sulking,  but 
feeding.  If  they  are  approved  trout 
streams,  you  are  likely  to  find  a sur- 
prising number  of  stocked  trout 
remaining  in  these  waters,  many  more 
than  the  conventional  wisdom  about 
“fished  out”  waters  would  lead  you  to 
believe.  Those  streams  that  are  not 
stocked  are  potentially  good  places  to 
prospect  for  populations  of  wild 
brookies  and  browns. 

These  streams  are,  however, 
Pennsylvania’s  most  challenging  sum- 
mer trout  fishing  settings.  Just 
because  the  trout  are  there,  active  and 
comfortable,  it  does  not  mean  you  will 
always  cat-ch  them.  These  fish  are  the 
survivors  of  the  angling  crowds  of 
spring  and  have  learned  to  be  very 
wary.  They  will  flee  for  the  safety  of  a 
sunken  log  jam  or  an  undercut  bank  at 
the  slightest  movement  on  your  part. 
You  have  to  learn  to  stalk  these  trout  if 
you  are  to  be  successful  in  these  set- 
tings. Wear  earth-toned  clothing  and 
keep  your  profile  low  and  out  of  the 
trout’s  view.  A good  small-stream 
summer  trout  angler  will  indeed  wear 
out  the  knees  on  his  boots  long  before 
he  wears  out  the  soles. 

One  way  to  tilt  the  odds  in  your  fa- 
vor on  small  streams  in  summer  is  to 
concentrate  your  efforts  on  the  low- 
light  periods  early  and  late  in  the  day 
as  well  as  on  days  with  a heavy  over- 
cast. The  trout  seem  to  lose  much  of 
their  caution  under  these  conditions, 
and  they  become  easier  to  approach. 

Tailwater  fisheries 

Across  the  Commonwealth,  we  have 
created  a number  of  bottom-release,  or 
tailwater,  fisheries  from  some  of  our 
reservoirs  and  dams.  These  settings, 
with  their  constant  cool  flows,  are  also 
among  our  best  places  to  prospect  for 
summer  trout.  The  bottom-release 
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dams  on  the  Youghiogheny 
River  in  Fayette  County  and 
the  East  Branch  of  the 
Clarion  River  in  Elk 
County  discharge  water  in 
the  45-  to  50-degree  range 
back  into  the  streams  at  a 
relatively  steady  flow  rate. 

This  creates  excellent  sum- 
mer trout  fishing.  Usually, 
the  fishing  is  slighty  better 
some  distance  below  these 
dams,  where  a moderate 
increase  in  water  tempera- 
tures into  the  50s  allows 
for  more  active  fish,  and 
the  river’s  aquatic  forage 
base  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  re-establish  itself. 

Even  in  high  summer, 
our  tailwaters  seldom 
warm  much  past  the  60-degree  mark. 
So  even  on  the  hottest  July  day,  insu- 
lated or  neoprene  boots  are  often  a 
good  idea  to  keep  you  comfortable  in 
the  cold  flows. 

Limestone  streams 

Of  course,  we  here  in  Pennsylvania 
are  blessed  with  a special  ace  in  the 
hole  for  summer  trout  fishing-the 
limestone  streams  that  drain  much  of 
the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  our 
state.  They  do  not  depend  for  the  most 
part  on  surface  water  as  their  freestone 
counterparts.  Instead,  they  tend  to 
burst  to  the  surface  from  significant 
underground  springs  or  flowing  water- 
ways from  underground  channels  in 
the  limestone  bedrock.  These  streams 
stay  cold  and  tend  to  experience 
smaller  variations  in  water  tempera- 
tures on  a day-to-day  basis  in  summer 
than  freestone  waters.  They  also  are 
not  nearly  as  susceptible  to  flow  varia- 
tions. During  dry  periods,  they  have 
more  water  in  them  than  freestone 
streams.  They  provide  steady,  reliable 
summer  trout  fishing. 

A few  years  ago,  while  on  one  of  my 
“travel  Pennsylvania  and  fish”  vaca- 
tions, I had  the  bad  luck  of  running 
into  one  of  the  most  extreme  heat 
waves  in  recent  memory  in  central 
Pennsylvania.  A string  of  days  in  the 
middle  to  upper  90s  had  driven  water 
temperatures  out  of  sight  in  many  of 
the  mountain  streams  I had  planned  to 
visit.  My  vacation  was  saved  when  I 


found  a pair  of  cool  Centre  County 
limestone  streams,  where  even  the  blaz- 
ing sun  could  not  overcome  the  steady 
infusion  of  cold  limestone  water  from 
many  bankside  springs.  At  the  risk  of 
broiling  my  brain,  I could  fish  only 
early  and  late  in  the  day.  But  when  I 
did  get  on  the  water,  it  was  usually  in 
the  mid-60s  and  the  fish  were  active. 
Our  limestones  have  saved  many  a 
fishing  trip  for  me  in  this  way. 

Summer  trout  in  our  limestone 
streams  are  not  quite  as  wary  as  their 
freestone  cousins,  but  they  can  be 
much  more  picky  about  what  they 
choose  to  eat.  The  highly  alkaline  na- 
ture of  these  streams  produces  an 
abundant  forage  base,  and  the  fish  are 
much  more  inclined  to  take  their  time 
in  choosing  which  morsel  to  pick  out 
of  the  current.  The  trout  that  inhabit 
the  runs  and  pools  of  our  mountain 
freestones  live  in  a much  more  spartan 
and  infertile  environment,  and  they 
cannot  afford  to  be  so  picky. 

Many  of  our  best  limestones  are 
meadow  streams  that  flow  mostly 
through  farmlands  whose  banks  teem 
with  terrestrial  insects  like  ants, 
beetles,  and  grasshoppers.  The  trout 
are  used  to  seeing  these  insects  fall  into 
the  flow,  and  the  fish  often  focus  their 
feeding  attention  on  them.  For  the 
angler  who  chooses  to  fish  with  flies  or 
bait,  a careful  approach  and  an  offer- 
ing of  either  the  real  thing  on  a 
light-wire  hook  or  a well-tied  imitation 
can  be  deadly. 


If  you  live  in  or  near  one  of 
Pennsylvania’s  major  belts  of 
limestone  bedrock,  you  will 
have  a fairly  wide  variety  of 
summer  destinations  from 
which  to  choose.  The 
famous  limstone  waters 
of  Centre,  Clinton, 
Cumberland,  Lehigh,  and 
Northampton  counties  such 
as  the  Letort,  Big  Fishing 
Creek,  the  Little  Lehigh,  and 
Penns  Creek  are  only  a part 
of  the  story.  There  are  excel- 
lent limestone  streams  to 
sample  and  fish  all  summer 
long  in  the  lesser  visited  por- 
tions of  Pennsylvania  with 
dominant  limestone  geology. 
Mifflin,  Juniata,  Berks,  Blair, 
Bedford,  and  Huntingdon 
counties  as  well  as  several  others  all 
have  significant  numbers  of  good  lime- 
stone streams  that  stay  cold  and  fish 
well  all  summer. 

Anglers  who  choose  to  pursue  sum- 
mer limestone  trout  should  remember 
that  because  many  of  these  streams 
flow  through  agricultural  lands,  they 
are  more  likely  to  be  privately  owned 
than  the  mountain  freestones  in  our 
northcentral  tier,  many  of  which  are  on 
public  lands.  It’s  always  best  to  ask 
landowner  permission  before  entering 
private  property  to  fish. 

So  don’t  put  away  that  rod  or  stop 
thinking  about  trout  fishing  when 
summer  gets  its  annual  grip  on  the 
land.  You  may  not  always  find  action 
that  is  as  fast  or  easy  as  the  first  few 
weeks  of  the  season,  but  if  you  follow 
the  simple  rules  of  what  produces  a 
comfortable  environment  for  the  trout 
in  terms  of  water  temperature  and 
learn  to  adapt  your  efforts  to  the  lower 
waters  and  spookier  fish  of  the  hot 
months,  you  can  have  some  very  good 
fishing.  By  learning  to  “cool  it”  for 
summer  trout,  you  can  have  some  of 
the  best  trout  action  of  the  year.  In 
fact,  your  only  problem  might  be  that 
there  is  not  another  living  soul  on  the 
creek  to  tell  about  it.  All  our  problems 
should  be  this  easy  to  handle.  0 
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"Don't  touch  it-they  give  you  warts!" 

Many  people  have  heard  these  words 
through  the  years.  When  spoken, 
most  of  us  know  exactly  what  "it" 
is.  The  "it"  they  are  referring  to  is  a 
toad.  Toads  have  had  a bad  rap  for 
hundreds  of  years.  They  were  feared 
by  many  people  for  bringing  bad  luck. 

The  magic  of  wizards  and  spells  of 
witches  often  included  toads!  Even 
today,  some  people  believe  when  toads 
and  frogs  begin  calling,  a storm  may 
be  approaching.  Whatever  you 
believe,  just  remember  that  toads 
are  very  good  to  have  around.  They 
are  an  important  part  of  the  food  chain. 

In  Pennsylvania,  there  are  three  kinds  of  toads.  The 
Eastern  American  toad,  Fowler's  toad,  and  the  Eastern 
spadefoot  toad.  All  three  are  different  from  frogs  because 
they  have  dry,  warty  skin.  Toads  also  have  shorter  legs 
and  a pair  of  parotoid  (par-o-toid),  or  poison,  glands 
on  the  head.  The  most  common  toad  species  in 
Pennsylvania  is  the  American  toad,  Bufo  americanus. 

The  American  toad  looks  a lot  like  Fowler's  toad. 
Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  tell  them  apart.  Both  species 
have  poison  sacs  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  down 
the  back.  These  sacs  look  like  big  "warts,"  but  they 

will  not  give  you  warts  if 
you  touch  them!  However, 
because  the  poison  inside 
is  used  for  defense  against 
predators,  it  may  irritate  your 
skin.  It  may  even  cause  death 
to  smaller  animals  trying 
to  eat  a toad  for  lunch! 


So  don't  be  afraid  of  toads.  If  you 
pick  one  up,  though,  handle  it 
gently. 

The  American  toad's  nickname 
is  "hoptoad."  It  hops  from  place 
to  place  looking  for  food.  It  eats 
many  different  kinds  of  insects, 
slugs,  worms,  and  other  small 
invertebrates.  Because  it  eats 
many  common  insect  pests,  it's 
a friendly  sight  to  gardeners 
and  farmers  throughout  the  late 
spring,  summer,  and  early  fall. 
Like  most  amphibians,  the 
American  toad  returns  to  water  to  mate 
Duran  Jr.  and  lay  eggs  each  spring.  The  males  arrive  first 
and  begin  calling  their  long  "trill."  American  toads 
may  begin  calling  as  early  as  March.  The  eggs  are  laid 
in  long,  curly  strings  covered  with  protective  jelly  in 
a marsh,  shallow  pond,  or  even  roadside  ditch.  There 
may  be  as  many  as  20,000  eggs  laid  at  a time.  The 
new  tadpoles  stay  as  tadpoles  until  mid-summer.  There 
they  begin  to  change  into  adults.  As  winter  approaches, 
toads  begin  looking  for  places  in  which  to  hibernate. 
The  warm  spring  sun  and  longer  days  bring  the  toads 
out  of  hibernation.  Then  the  whole  cycle  begins  again. 

Although  they  may  look  ugly  and  have  had  a "bad 
rap,"  toads  are  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  critters 
hopping  around 
Pennsylvania! 

Eastern 
spadefoot 
toad 


Eastern  American  toad 
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Have  you  ever  seen  a fish  with 
something  yucky  growing  on  it?  How 

about  one  swimming  in  circles?  Fish, 
like  all  animals,  get  sick.  Sometimes 
they  get  so  sick  they  die.  Most  times, 
though,  they  get  better  and  live. 

What  makes  fish  sick?  Most  of  the 
same  kinds  of  things  that  make  you  sick, 
make  fish  sick.  There  are  four  kinds 
of  things  that  make  fish  sick. 


Viruses,  bacteria 

These  very  small  critters  can't  be  seen  without 
a microscope.  You  get  sick  from  a cold  virus 
or  germ,  and  fish  get  sick  from  them,  too.  They 
cause  everything  from  skin  diseases  to  "messing" 
up  specific  organs.  They  can  attack  a fish's  kidneys 
or  pancreas. 


Fungus 

Ever  seen  a dead  log  in  the  woods?  It  has 
some  white,  hairy  stuff  growing  on  it-this  is  a 
fungus.  It  lives  off  the  decaying  log.  The  fungus 
gets  important  nutrients  from  the  log.  Fungus 
growing  on  fish  does  the  same  thing.  Sometimes 
you  will  see  fish  with  the  white,  hairy  stuff  growing 
from  fins,  gills,  or  even  from  the  skin. 
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Fish  need  oxygen  to  survive.  When  they  don't 
get  enough  oxygen,  they  become  stressed  and 
might  die.  Some  chemicals  damage  gills  and 
other  sensitive  organs. 

Why  do  fish  get  sick? 

Fish  swim  with  the  things  that  make  them 
sick.  But  why  aren't  they  sick  all  the  time? 
Sometimes  fish  are  more  sensitive  to  these  things. 
That  happens  when  the  fish  are  stressed  or  weak. 
Spawning,  migration,  and  long  winters  stress 
fish.  Pollution  and  high  and  low  water 
temperatures  also  stress  fish.  Stressed  fish  are 
prone  to  getting  sick. 


Can  you  eat  sick  fish? 


Other  parasites 

These  small  critters  live  on  the  outside  or 
inside  of  the  fish.  They  get  nutrition  from  the 
fish.  The  fish  also  offers  them  a place  to  live. 
Biologists  call  the  fish  a "host."  Critters,  like 
worms  and  certain  crustaceans,  can  attach 
themselves  to  the  outside  or  inside  of  the  fish. 

Pollution 

Fish  need  lots  of  clean  water  to  live.  When 
certain  chemicals  get  in  the  water,  they  get  in 
the  fish,  too.  Some  chemicals  "eat  up"  oxygen. 


Cooking  fish  kills  the  things  that  make  fish 
sick.  The  things  that  make  fish  sick  love  cold- 
blooded critters.  They  don't  like  our  bodies  as 
much.  This  is  why  it  is  safe  to  eat  fish  that 
might  be  sick. 

Sick  Fish  in  the  Hatchery 

Fish  in  Commission  hatcheries  sometimes  get 
sick.  There  they  get  medicine  to  make  them 
healthy  again.  The  Commission  has  a special 
"fish  doctor"  who  diagnoses  and  treats  diseases 
in  fish.  We  want  to  make  sure  the  fish  we  stock 
for  you  are  healthy. 


Label  the  parts  on  the  fish. 

Then  find  the  names  of  these  parts  in  the  word  search. 
Words  appear  across  or  up  and  down. 


OFMLM  NTT  SO  RAEITEDT 
0 A Y P I UTD  CLACAIAELI 
IE  H E EWTOAI  HOLEEWTE 
HE  N E U ENH  LATUTDENTH 
DO  R S A LAT  ERALLINEEU 
ET  P I E T SU  DTUHTTODET 
AA  S C D HHI  HA  PNUHUYEC 
CDDAB  F RD  HDVRPBUSIT 
WY  I UH  SBHGI  LLEISRNE 
AF  J DC  R S I WP  KNYIUIOL 
ET  LAY  EAE  EOAUPEIEPT 
YTALE  E NRWS  PRGNEEJE 
SDARH  NAE  PECTORALLS 
REABH  E LF  TAACYNVOOI 
ALNE  E E CO  CE  LAATNDNL 
YF  EAN  RCY  IT  CGEETEEN 
AP  SO  D OVO  PE  LVICONHJ 
ONMHA  S RA  I BGYTRECRC 
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Answers  on  last  page  of  newsletter. 


THE  TOOLBOX 


Photography 


1 . Angler  Dave  Phillippy 
shows  the  trout  he  caught 
last  opening  day.  The 
Commission  will  use  this 
picture  in  publications  on 
trout  fishing. 


Who  would  believe  it?  Photography  is 
a vital  part  of  Commission  work.  Waterways 
conservation  officers  (WCOs)  take  pictures 
for  evidence.  They  show  lawyers,  judges, 
and  others  pictures  of  people  breaking  the 
law.  They  also  take  pictures  of  our  waterways 
that  people  may  have  harmed.  WCOs  take 
pictures  of  anglers  posing  with  big  fish,  too. 

Commission  biologists  take  many  pictures, 
too.  They  photograph  unusual  stream  and 
lake  catches  from  net  surveys  and  from 
electrofishing.  They  also  photograph  fish, 
reptiles,  and  amphibians  for  use  in  their 
research.  They  take  pictures  for  classroom 
use,  too. 

The  Commission  people  who  help  build 
stream  improvement  projects  also  take 
pictures.  Sometimes  they  take 
"before  and  after"  shots.  They 
take  a picture  of  a stream  section 
before  any  work  is  done.  Then, 
after  the  stream  improvement 
device  has  been  built,  they 
photograph  the  same  place  to  show 
the  new  device. 

The  Commission  people  in  the 
Bureau  of  Boating  & Education  also 
take  pictures.  They  use  pictures 
to  teach  people  of  all  ages  about 
fishing  and  boating.  They  take 
pictures  to  help  others  learn  about  our  states 
fish,  reptiles,  and  amphibians.  They  take 
photographs  for  use  in  Commission  exhibits. 
They  also  take  pictures  for  your  PLAY 
newsletter.  They  take  pictures  for 
Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater  magazine,  too, 
and  for  other  Commission  publications. 

Pictures  are  important.  They  help  the 
Commission  do  its  job  better.  Remember 
the  old  saying-a  picture  is  worth  a thousand 
words! 


2.  Bureau  of 
Boating  & Education 
people  show  how  to 
use  flares  correctly. 
Do  you  see  the  flare 
high  in  the  sky? 


4.  Fisheries 
biologist  Steve 
Kepler  samples 
stream  water. 

Photos  like  these 
help  the  Commission 
teach  others  about 
fish  habitat  and 
clean  water. 

photos- Art  Michaels 


3.  Cumberland 
County  Waterways 
Conservation  Officer 
(WCO)  Craig  Garman 
checks  an  angler's 
license.  These  kinds 
of  pictures  help  the 
Commission  explain 
what  WCOs  do  and 
why  their  work  is 
important. 


Many  stores  have  ready-to-use 
first  aid  kits  for  sale.  But  you  can 
make  one  for  less  money.  Listed 
below  are  things  you  should  carry 
in  your  pocket  first  aid  kit.  You 
can  buy  these  items  at  most  drug 
stores. 


□ 1 zipper-locking  freezer 
bag  (heavy  plastic), 
one-quart  size. 

□ 6 adhesive  bandages, 
different  sizes- 
buy  waterproof  or 
stretch  kind. 

□ 2 fingertip  bandages. 

□ Alcohol  wipes. 

□ Antibiotic  ointment. 

□ 4"  x 4"  gauze  pads. 

□ 1 " rolled  gauze. 

□ Insect  bite  ointment  or  cream. 

□ Tweezers. 

□ First  aid  tape. 


illustrjtion-Ted  Wdlke 
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The  items  in  this  kit  will  treat  most  simple 
cuts  and  scrapes.  Listed  below  are  some  other 
important  first  aid  tips. 

Q Learn  first  aid  and  CPR.  This  training  can  save 
a life.  Call  your  local  Red  Cross  chapter  for  more 
information.  The  number  is  in  your  telephone 
book  in  the  blue  pages. 

Always  fish  or  boat  with  a buddy. 

Let  adults  know  where  you  will  be  and  when. 
Know  how  to  call  for  help.  In  some  places  you 
can  call  911.  If  the  number  is  different  for  where 
you  are  fishing  or  boating,  write  it  down. 


Know  when  to  call  for  help.  Call  when  the 
person  isn't  awake;  has  broken  bones;  has 
pain  that  doesn't  go  away;  has  a 
head,  neck,  or  back  injury;  has 
bleeding  that  won't  stop;  or  if 
the  person  is  not  breathing. 
Q Play  it  safe.  A visit  to  the 
hospital  is  not  a fun  way 
to  end  a day  on  the  water. 


This  article  isn't  a fill-in 
for  first  aid  training. 
These  ideas  are  intended 
only  to  give  you  some 
simple  tips  to  remember 
when  on  the  water. 


Casting  Cans 


You  don't  need  an  expensive  rod  and  reel 
to  go  fishing.  All  you  need  is  a soda  pop  can 
with  the  tab  still  on,  20  feet  of  fishing  line, 
and  two  washers  to  make  your  very  own  casting 

can — and  the  start  of  a lot  of  fun! 

Materials  v 

□ Aluminum  soda  can,  with  pop  tab 
still  attached. 

□ 20  feet  of  fishing  line, 

6-pound-test  to  12-pound-test  line. 

□ Sinker,  practice  casting  plug, 
or  round  metal  washers. 


How  to  Cast 


Procedure 

□ 1.  Bend  the  tab  up  and  tie  the 

fishing  line  to  it. 

□ 2.  Wrap  the  line  around  the  can. 

□ 3.  Tie  sinker  or  washers  to  line. 

□ 4.  Casting  can  is  now  complete. 


\\ 


Hold  the  can  so  the  tab  is  pointing 
away  from  you.  Hold  the  washer  with 
one  finger.  Swing  your  arm  back  and 
release  the  washers  on  the  way  forward. 
You  can  also  try  a side-arm  cast,  just 
as  you  would  use  with  a fishing  rod.  The 
line  should  shoot  off  the  can! 

For  fun,  try  to  cast  at  a target.  An 
empty  box  works  great.  Start  close, 
because  it  takes  some  practice  to  get 
it  right.  As  you  get  better,  move  farther 
away.  You  can  even  use  this  instead  of 
a fishing  rod.  Instead  of  the  washer, 
tie  on  a hook  and  bobber. 


Carmen  Fishiego 


rjsniego 

The  Case  ot  the  Missing  Isl 


Once  again,  our  fiendish  foe, 
Carmen  Fishiego,  is  up  to  no 
good!  This  time  she  has  stolen 
Presque  Isle  State  Park  and  will 
not  reveal  its  location.  Can  you 
solve  the  clues  and  find  which 
waterway  Carmen  has  fled  to? 


illustration-Ted  Walke 


1.  Workers  at  the  Corry  Fish  Hatchery  spotted 
a suspicious-looking  van  headed  east  on  Route 
6.  They  said  the  driver  looked  like  a fish  with 
sunglasses. 

2.  A coded  message  picked  up  by  the  city  of 
Warren  Police  Department  said,  "I'm  entering 
Pennsylvania's  deep,  dark  national  forest." 


3.  A ranger  at  Denton  Hill  State  Park  in  Potter 
County  checked  out  a sneaky  looking  camper  with 
gills  and  scales.  He  said  she  was  heading  north 
on  Route  449. 


4.  A nature  trail  guide  from  Presque 
Isle  was  found  near  the  New  York  state 
border,  in  Pennsylvania's  smallest  major 
watershed. 

Answer  on  last  page  of  newsletter. 
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Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 

P.0.  Box  67000 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000 


LIFE  JACKETS 
They  Float 
YOU  DON’T! 


PLAY,  MORE  THAN 
A NEWSLETTER! 

You  can  look  forward  to  seeing  the 
Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth  (PLAY) 
newsletter  in  PA  Angler  & Boater  four  times 
each  year.  But  to  get  the  full  benefits  of 
membership  in  PLAY,  you  need  to  complete  the 
coupon  below.  Full  membership  in  PLAY  is  only 
$3.00  per  year.  Members  receive  the  PLAY 
Newsletter,  a collectible  patch,  tacklebox 
stickers,  a good  luck  fishing  hook  and  several 
activity  pages.  Sign  up  your  favorite  youngster 
for  PLAY  or  be  prepared  to  share  your  copy  of 


Fish  Parts  Word  Search  Answers: 
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SUBSCRIBE  TO 


Pennsylvania  • League  • of  • Angling  • Youth 

The  Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth  is  an 
educational  program  designed  to  reach  youngsters. 
Members  receive  a colorful  sew-on  patch,  quarterly 
newsletter,  publications,  access  to  the  PLAY 
Correspondence  Center  and  more. 

It's  a bargain  at  only  $3.00  a year.  Sign  up  today! 


Name 


Age. 


Address 


City 


State 


.Zip 


Make  checks  payable  to:  Pennsylvania  Fish  8 Boat  Commission.  Mail  to: 
Pennsylvania  Fish  8 Boat  Commission,  P.0.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 


Channel  Catfish 


Fishing  Patterns 

Flathead 
Channel  Catfish 


Xennsylvania’s  two  biggest 
catfishes,  the  channel  and  the 
flathead,  are  our  most  under- 
appreciated  game  fish.  They  are 
hard-fighting,  good-tasting,  and 
locally  abundant.  Yet,  because  they  seldom 
take  artificial  lures,  we  classify  them  either 
as  panfish  (sure,  try  to  find  a frying  pan 
large  enough  for  a 20-pound  catfish)  or  as 
rough  fish.  Perhaps  the  label  “rough  fish” 
is  somewhat  appropriate  because  they  will 
tear  up  your  bass  or  walleye  tackle. 


channel  catfish  (“C”).  The  best  piers  are  surrounded  by 
cover  and  water  that  is  at  least  1 5 feet  deep.  Fish  all 
around  piers,  including  the  upstream  sides. 


eating  catfish,  particularly  flatheads.  Around  these  piers  is 
the  best  place  I have  observed  in  Pennsylvania  for  mixed 
catches  of  flatheads  and  channel  catfish. 

Catfish  might  be  anywhere  around  piers.  They  do  not,  as 
other  fish,  seek  shelter  from  the  current  on  the  downstream 
sides  of  the  piers.  Catfish  retreat  under  cover  when  they  are 
inactive.  When  they  become  active,  they  might  spread  out 
for  a considerable  distance.  However,  the  cover  around  the 


graphic-Ted  Walke 


In  many  parts  of  the  country,  catfish  are 
highly  prized  both  for  sport  and  for  their 
eating  quality.  Maybe  the  reason  they  are 
not  more  respected  here  in  Pennsylvania  is 
that  we  have  so  many  options  when  we  go 
fishing.  Or  maybe  it  is  just  that  other  fish 
are  glorified. 

One  good  example  is  in  the  Three  Rivers 
area  of  Pittsburgh.  Bass  and  walleyes  attract 
most  of  the  attention,  including  large  fish- 
ing tournaments.  During  most  of  these 
tournaments,  two  barely  legal  fish  can  put 
you  in  the  money.  Certainly,  improved  water 
quality  has  allowed  bass  and  walleye  popula- 
tions to  grow  to  the  extent  of  providing  fair 
sport  fisheries,  but  not  as  good  as  they  are  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  state.  Catfishing,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  superb.  Some  of  the  best, 
maybe  the  very  best,  catfishing  in  the  state  is  within  Pitts- 
burgh city  limits. 

In  Pittsburgh,  one  of  the  best  fishing  patterns  revolves 
around  bridge  piers  (see  Figure  1).  I have  no  idea  how  many 
bridge  piers  are  in  the  area,  but  it  is  certainly  in  the  dozens. 
And  I’d  bet  that  there  are  catfish  around  most  of  them.  The 
best,  it  seems,  are  those  that  are  surrounded  by  the  most 
cover-either  boulders  or  logs.  This  is  one  of  the  keys  to  lo- 


In  river  pools,  channel  catfish  are  usually  most  abundant  near  the 
heads  of  the  pools,  where  riffes  enter,  and  where  deep  water  be- 
gins (“C”).  Flatheads  tend  to  be  more  abundant  mid-pool,  where 
the  water  is  at  least  15  feet  deep  and  where  there  are  some  large 
boulders.  “F”  indicates  likely  fathead  locations.  The  spot 
marked  “X”  is  almost  certainly  the  best  place  for  shore  fishing. 
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piers  is  the  center  of  activity.  The  odds  of  catfish  finding 
your  baits  are  best  close  to  the  piers.  You  might  even  be  able 
to  lure  them  out  of  cover  with  the  odor  of  a tantalizing  bait. 

In  my  opinion,  our  state  records  for  both  channel  catfish 
and  flathead  catfish  will  eventually  come  from  the  Three 
Rivers  area.  During  a walleye  tournament  there  last  sum- 
mer, my  frequent  fishing  partner  Charlie  Brant  boated  both 
a flathead  and  a channel  cat  that  were  in  the  30-pound  class. 
“I  didn’t  weigh  them  because  I was  in  a hurry  to  catch  wall- 
eyes,” Brant  recalled.  “Now  I wish  I had.  They  were  huge.” 

Many  Pennsylvania  anglers  who  got  their  first  catfishing 
experiences  with  bullheads  assume  that  their  larger  cousins, 
channel  cats  and  flatheads,  also  inhabit  calm  water  over  a 
soft  bottom.  Indeed,  both  species  do  inhabit  the  calm  water 
of  lakes.  But  in  Pennsylvania  rivers,  their  niche  is  rock-bot- 
tom channels  under  current  that  is  often  the 
heaviest  in  a pool  (see  Figure  2).  Generally, 
channel  cats  are  most  abundant  at  the  head 
of  a pool,  where  a riffle  flows  into  deep  wa- 
ter. Flatheads  tend  to  be  most  abundant  in 
mid-pool,  in  the  deepest  water  of  the  main 
channel. 

They  sometimes  wander  from  these 
places.  Smaller  channel  cats  often  get  right 
in  a riffle  to  feed.  Jim  Rogers,  who  once  held 
the  state  channel  catfish  record,  caught  that 
35-pound  fish  while  he  was  fishing  for 
flatheads  in  the  middle  of  a Venango 
County  pool  of  the  Allegheny  River.  I have 
even  seen  huge  flatheads  in  mildly  shallow 
riffles  at  night,  while  using  a light  to  maneu- 
ver a boat.  But  your  odds  of  catching  catfish 
are  best  when  you  go  with  the  general  rules. 

Heavy  current  creates  long  gravel  bars  at  the  heads  of 
pools.  These  bars  often  end  with  a steep  dropoff.  Look  for 
channel  catfish  along  the  edges  of  these  dropoffs.  Cast  your 
bait  onto  the  edge  of  the  gravel  bar  so  that  the  current 
pushes  it  over  the  dropoff.  The  trick  here  is  to  use  a sinker 
light  enough  to  get  washed  off  the  bar,  but  heavy  enough  to 
stay  close  to  the  edge.  This  works  best  when  you  anchor 
your  boat  close  to  the  edge  to  minimize  the  amount  of  line 
in  the  water.  The  force  of  the  current  pulling  a long  line  can 
require  you  to  use  a very  heavy  sinker. 

Look  for  flatheads  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  channel,  usu- 
ally somewhere  near  the  middle  of  the  pool.  You  seldom 
find  flatheads  in  pools  that  do  not  contain  large  boulders. 

In  the  steep  Allegheny  River  valley,  the  primary  flathead  wa- 
ter in  this  state,  the  areas  with  large  boulders  underwater  are 
usually  revealed  by  boulders  on  the  hillsides  leading  into  the 
water.  Also,  the  best  holding  areas  are  at  least  15  feet  deep. 

Anchor  your  boat  right  in  the  current.  Anchor  safely, 
from  the  bow,  not  the  stern.  Two  anglers  can  fish  two  lines 
right  behind  the  boat,  and  two  more  slightly  to  the  sides. 
Lines  fished  too  far  out  to  the  sides  usually  snag  because  the 
force  of  the  current  on  the  line  drags  the  sinker  until  it 
hangs  on  a rock. 


Fishing  from  shore  can  be  difficult  for  this  same  reason. 
However,  there  are  several  places  along  the  river  where  the 
main  channel  is  very  close  to  shore.  Find  a large  boulder  that 
protrudes  into  the  channel,  and  fish  off  the  end  with  as  little 
line  as  possible.  You  will  probably  have  to  use  a heavier 
weight  than  you  would  when  fishing  from  a boat  so  that  the 
terminal  rig  does  not  get  dragged  into  a snag. 

Dam  tailwaters 

The  tailwaters  of  dams,  from  Kinzua  Dam  to  the  naviga- 
tion dams  downriver,  and  power  dams  on  the  Susquehanna 
River,  are  excellent  places  to  fish  for  channel  catfish.  Chan- 
nel cats  feed  right  under  the  turbulence  immediately  below 
dams,  and  in  deep,  swift  channels  a bit  farther  downstream. 


This  is  a simplified  drawing  of  the  Kinzua  Dam  tailwaters  showing  the 
types  of  areas  where  you  might  find  catfsh  below  this  dam,  and  below 
any  dam.  Area  “A”  is  the  turbulent  outfow.  Rocks  in  the  stilling 
basin  provide  good  cover  for  catfsh.  The  deep  channel  marked  “B  ” is 
good  catfsh  water  because  it  is  the  deepest  water  in  the  area.  Area 
“C”  is  similar  to  the  head  of  any  river  pool,  with  riffes  leading  into 
deep  water.  It  is  a likely  place  to  find  channel  catfsh. 

The  Kinzua  Dam  tailwaters  serve  as  a good  example  for  the 
different  types  of  catfish  patterns  you  might  find  below  any 
large  dam  (see  Figure  3).  Boulders  are  strewn  on  the  bottom 
just  below  the  gates  of  the  dam  to  prevent  erosion.  Fishing  is 
difficult  here  because  there  are  so  many  snags,  but  this  area 
is  loaded  with  channel  catfish.  A deep  channel  alongside  a 
small  island  just  a few  hundred  yards  below  the  dam  is  a fa- 
vorite area  for  local  catfish  anglers.  This  is  the  deepest  water, 
about  15  feet,  between  the  outflow  and  three  “no  boats” 
signs  a few  hundred  yards  below  the  island.  The  depth  is 
relatively  shallow  and  the  current  quite  swift  between  these 
signs,  but  the  bottom  drops  quickly  just  downstream  from 
the  signs.  This  is  another  excellent  area  to  fish  for  channel 
catfish. 
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Twenty-pound  channel  cats  have  been 
caught  from  such  unlikely  places  as  the 
tailwaters  of  Cowanesque  Dam,  a creek  other- 
wise too  shallow  for  large  catfish.  Below 
most  smaller  dams  is  a stilling  basin,  which  is 
relatively  deep  with  boulders  on  the  bottom, 
similar  to  larger  dams  but  on  a smaller  scale. 

Set  baits  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  stilling 
basins  for  channel  cats. 

By  now,  you  should  have  noticed  some 
common  elements  among  catfish  hotspots- 
current,  depth,  and  cover.  In  our  rivers  and 
creeks,  flatheads  and  channel  cats  are  crea- 
tures of  the  current.  Their  flattened  heads 
are  perfectly  shaped  for  life  under  the  cur- 
rent. But  in  lakes,  where  there  is  no 
appreciable  current,  they  show  their  adaptability. 

Sand  and  surf 

The  best  channel  catfishing  I have  experienced  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was  in  the  surf  at  Lake  Erie.  The  key  here  appears  to  be 
the  sandy  bottom.  I suspect  the  reason  is  that  wherever  sand 
is  deposited,  so  also  deposited  are  things  that  channel  cats 
eat.  One  example  is  manmade  structure  that  extends  into 
the  lake  (see  Figure  4).  Prevailing  wind  from  the  northwest 


Manmade  structures  that  jut  out  into  the  Lake  Erie  surf  collect  channel 
catfish  because  they  also  collect  things  catfish  eat.  Fish  right  where  the 
surf  begins  breaking  on  the  lee  side  of  these  structures  (“C”). 

pushes  surf  against  the  structure,  and  sand  collects  in  the 
relatively  calm  lee  sides.  There  is  also  some  good  catfishing 
at  the  mouth  of  Walnut  Creek,  though  I suspect  this  has 
more  to  do  with  the  breakwaters  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek 
than  with  the  creek  itself. 

In  my  limited  experience  with  Lake  Erie  channel  catfish,  I 
have  found  the  best  place  to  set  baits  is  right  where  the  surf 
starts  breaking.  Surf  action  jerks  and  pulls  the  line,  making 
it  difficult  to  detect  hits.  The  best  system  I have  used  in  this 
situation  is  placing  a bobber  loosely  on  the  line  between  the 
first  and  second  line  guides  above  the  reel,  with  enough 
slack  in  the  line  so  that  the  bobber  hangs  about  18  inches 
below  the  rod.  When  a catfish  takes  the  bait,  the  bobber  is 
pulled  toward  the  rod  (see  Figure  5).  The  rod  should  be 
placed  in  a secure  rod  holder. 

Finding  catfish  in  our  inland  lakes  can  be  challenging. 
Almost  always  you  find  channel  cats  that  are  adaptable  to 
several  situations.  They  will  be  where  the  food  is,  but  this  is 
difficult  to  predict  without  knowing  a lake  very  well.  I have 
found  them  on  points,  on  steep  banks,  in  the  deepest  part  of 
the  basin,  on  rock  bottoms,  and  on  clay  bottoms.  Though 
usually  thought  of  as  bottom  feeders,  I have  caught  channel 
cats  suspended  well  above  the  bottom.  Finding  them  is  gen- 
erally a matter  of  trial  and  error,  or  better,  a matter  of  asking 
around.  Check  the  local  bait  shops.  Watch  for  lanterns 
along  the  shoreline  at  night. 

Baits 

Simplicity  is  one  of  the  charms  of  catfishing.  Once  you 
find  a catfish  hotspot,  all  that  is  left  is  tossing  a bait  in  the 
water  and  waiting.  However,  serious  catfish  anglers  know 
that  the  type  of  bait  you  use  and  the  way  it  is  used  is  very 
important  (see  Figure  6). 

Catfish  baits  should  attract  catfish.  This  is  not  quite  as 
simple  as  it  might  seem.  When  you  fish  for  other  sport  fish, 
like  bass,  walleyes,  and  trout,  usually  a lure  or  bait  is  moved, 
either  retrieved,  trolled,  or  drifted,  to  find  the  fish.  With 
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Figure  5 Using  a bobber  as  a strike  indicator. 


strike  position 


set  position 


The  bobber  must  be  set  so  the  line  slides  freely  through  it. 


graphic-Ted  Walke 


Place  a bobber  loosely  in 
the  line  between  the  first" 
and  second  rod  guides  in 
position- “A”  to  detects 
catfish  hits  in  rough  surf. 
When  a catfish  takes  the 
bait,  it  pulls  the  bobber  to 
position  “B.  ” Use  a lighted 
bobber  at  night* 


catfish,  the  usual  approach  is  to  let  the  fish  find  the  bait. 
This  is  accomplished  in  one  of  two  ways-either  the  catfish 
smells  the  bait,  or  it  senses  movement  of  live  bait. 

There  is  a popular  misconception  that  all  catfish  are  scav- 
engers. Even  though  it  is  certainly  true  that  flatheads  and 
channel  cats  do  scavenge,  both  are  also,  and  in  some  habi- 
tats primarily,  predators. 

Lively  chubs  might  be  the  best  live  bait  for  Pennsylvania 
catfish.  They  remain  lively  longer  than  most  other  min- 
nows, attracting  catfish  by  their  struggles  on  a hook.  Other 
live  minnows  can  be  used,  but  few  other  species  are  as  lively 
as  certain  chubs. 


Flatheads  feed  heavily  on  crayfish,  but  I have  had  no  suc- 
cess using  them  as  bait  for  flatheads.  However,  they  are  fine 
channel  catfish  bait. 

Shrimp  are  excellent  channel  catfish  bait  at  Lake  Erie,  but 
in  my  experience,  only  at  Lake  Erie.  Buy  the  shrimp  a few 
hours  before  they’ll  be  used.  Then  let  them  sit  in  the  sun 
still  wrapped  in  plastic  so  that  they  don't  dry  out. 

Cut  bait  is  my  personal  second  choice  for  catfish  bait. 
Sometimes  it  even  seems  to  work  better  than  live  chubs.  Any 
fish  can  be  used  for  cut  bait.  I have  had  good  results  using 
horned  dace.  The  chunks  should  be  cut  about  an  inch  in 
length,  or  maybe  longer  with  fish  with  a smaller  diameter. 
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The  bait  can  be  cut  as  it  is 
used,  or  cut  in  advance  and 
frozen  for  later  use. 

Whenever  I cut  bait  for 
future  use,  I add  a liberal 
amount  of  garlic  scent  be- 
fore freezing.  This  allows 
the  garlic  scent  to  work  into 
the  bait,  and  it  is  better 
than  freshly  scented  bait. 

Scent,  at  least  a good  scent, 
always  improves  bait. 

Several  brands  of  com- 
mercial catfish  baits  are 
very  effective  for  channel 
cats.  But  I have  never 
caught  a flathead  using  any 
of  these  baits. 

Rigs 

The  primary  purpose  of  a 
terminal  rig  for  catfishing 
is  to  anchor  the  bait  on  the 
bottom.  Catfish  are  not 
very  wary  of  heavy  line  or 
rigging.  If  big  cats  are  your 
goal,  use  line  testing  at  least 
30  pounds.  Tie  the  termi- 
nal rig  directly  to  this  line. 

The  hook  size  varies  with 
the  bait.  Size  1/0  is  about 
average.  Sinker  weights  must  be  adequate  to  hold  position 
on  the  bottom.  An  assortment  from  y2-ounce  to  U/2  ounces 
can  handle  most  situations. 

A double-chub  rig,  which  is  adequate  for  any  catfish,  but 
particularly  for  flatheads,  consists  of  a sinker  and  two 
hooks.  One  hook  is  at  the  terminal  end  of  the  line  about 
two  feet  behind  the  sinker.  The  other  is  tied  to  a one-foot 
leader  that  attaches  to  the  main  line  above  the  sinker.  In- 
stead of  making  a 
loop  that  weakens 
the  line  signifi- 
cantly, I tie  a barrel 
swivel  into  the  line. 

Then  I tie  the  leader 
to  the  leading  ring 
of  the  swivel.  Using 
two  chubs  more 
than  doubles  the 
vibrations  because 
the  chubs  cause 


each  other  to  move  more 
than  they  would  move  if 
used  separately. 

The  sliding  sinker  rig 
might  be  the  most  versatile 
catfishing  rig.  It  can  be 
used  in  virtually  any  situa- 
tion. Tie  a hook  to  the  end 
of  the  line,  and  then  cut  off 
about  two  feet  of  line  with 
the  hook  attached.  String 
a sliding  sinker  on  that 
line,  and  then  tie  a barrel 
swivel  on  the  end  of  the 
line.  Finally,  tie  the  two- 
foot  section  of  line  with  the 
hook  and  swivel  to  the 
main  line  from  the  reel. 
This  is  an  excellent  rig  for 
inland  lakes. 

Wire  frame  sinkers  im- 
prove sensitivity  and 
reduce  snags  when  fishing 
from  a boat  in  strong  cur- 
rent. Tie  the  sinker  to  the 
end  of  the  main  line.  Then 
put  the  hook  on  a two-foot 
leader  behind  the  sinker. 

A pyramid  sinker,  the 
type  used  by  ocean  surf 
anglers,  works  well  in  the 
Lake  Erie  surf  for  the  same  reason.  Pyramid  sinkers  dig  into 
the  sand.  Most  other  designs  roll  or  drag.  Use  the  pyramid 
sinker  with  either  single-hook  or  double-hook  rigs. 

Many  commercial  catfish  baits  have  the  consistency  of 
putty.  They  do  not  stay  on  single  hooks  very  well.  Use  treble 
hooks  instead  with  all  these  terminal  rigs. 

I have  described  rigs  third  because  they  are  third  in  prior- 
ity to  fishing  in  the  right  places  and  using  the  best  baits. 

Follow  these  pri- 
orities and  you 
should  have  some 
exciting  sport  with 
our  big  cats-chan- 
nel  catfish  and 
flathead  catfish. 
Maybe  you  will  be 
the  first  Pennsylva- 
nia catfish  angler 
to  break  that  elu- 
sive 50-pound 
barrier. 

Good  lucklO 


Any  of  these  terminal  rigs  can  be  used  for  catfishing  in  nearly  any 
situation.  However,  each  has  a specifc  advantage  in  specifc  situa- 
tions. The  double  chub  rig  excels  for  fatheads.  The  sliding  sinker  rig 
allows  catfish  to  take  the  bait  without  feeling  the  weight  of  the  sinker, 
and  it  is  the  most  versatile  rig.  The  wire-frame  sinker  rig  improves 
sensitivity  and  reduces  snags  when  fshing  from  a boat  in  strong  cur- 
rent. The  pyramid  sinker  rig  holds  baits  well  in  sand. 
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Flathead  catfsh.  There  is  a popular  misconception  that  catfish  are  scavengers. 
Even  though  it  is  certainly  true  that  fatheads  and  channel  cats  do  scavenge,  both 
are  also,  and  in  some  habitats  primarily,  predators.  Lively  chubs  might  be  the  best 
live  bait  for  Pennsylvania  catfsh. 
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ake  Erie  is  full  of  surprises-literally.  The  Great  Lake  is  a great  lake  for  meeting 
rare,  strange,  and  unusual  fish.  It’s  like  no  other  waterway  in  Pennsylvania. 


photo-Linda  Steiner 


Roger  Kenyon 


Roger  Kenyon’s  “beat,”  as  a Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  and  Boat  Commission 
fisheries  biologist,  is  like  no  other  fish- 
eries biologist’s  in  the  state.  For  nearly 
30  years,  Kenyon  has  been  involved  in 
fisheries  management  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania section  of  Lake  Erie.  Yet,  those 
years  could  never  be  boring-Lake  Erie 
is  always  something  new  and  different. 

“Lake  Erie  drives  you  nuts.  When 
you’re  used  to  fishery  stability  in  other 
waters,  this  lake  is  all  over  the  map,” 
says  Kenyon.  “Any  freshwater  ecologist 
or  limnologist  should  come  here  for  a 
real  education.  Pull  one  brick,  one  spe- 
cies out  of  the  ecosystem  link,  and  the 
whole  thing  changes.” 

In  his  career,  Kenyon  has  seen  a lot 
of  “bricks”  added  and  removed  from 
the  Lake  Erie  fish  community.  He’s 
almost  constantly  had  to  revise  his  un- 
derstanding of  how  that  inland 
freshwater  sea’s  web  of  aquatic  life  and 
energy  responds.  Guess  you  could  say 


that  he’s  become  shockproof  at  Lake 
Erie’s  unending  changes,  or  at  least  has 
learned  to  adapt  himself  and  roll  with 
what  the  waves  turn  up. 

No  wonder  tales  and  ballads  have 
come  out  of  the  Great  Lakes.  They  are 
all  giants-even  “little”  Lake  Erie,  just 
250  miles  long  and  50  miles  wide. 

When  seen  for  the  first  time  by  those  to 
whom  a lake  is  a sedate  pond  with  all 
shores  visible,  the  Great  Lakes  astonish 
and  humble.  Like  the  others,  Lake  Erie 
is  a landscape  of  water,  sky,  and  expec- 
tation. What’s  going  to  happen  next? 

Pennsylvania’s  Lake  Erie  frontage  is 
mostly  on  what  is  known  as  the  Central 
Basin.  Biologists  consider  the  lake  to 
have  three  distinct  sections,  though 
from  above  it  looks  like  just  one  huge 
pool.  The  Western  Basin  is  the  shallow- 
est, with  some  extended  shoals  only  20 
feet  deep,  which  makes  it  the  most 
prone  to  pollution  problems.  The  East- 
ern Basin  is  the  coldest  and  deepest, 
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Lake  sturgeon 


plunging  in  some  spots  more  than  200 
feet.  Pennsylvania’s  Presque  Isle  penin- 
sula and  its  counterpart  across  the  lake 
in  Canada,  Long  Point,  seem  to  divide 
the  Central  from  the  Eastern  Basin. 

Lake  Erie  has  shoreline  in  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  the 
province  of  Ontario.  Management  and 
monitoring  involve  five  political  enti- 
ties. Their  diverse  views  on  what  the 
lake’s  fisheries  and  their  use  echo  the 
complexity  of  the  lake’s  fisheries. 
Helping  to  coordinate  it  all  is  the  Great 
Lakes  Fishery  Commission,  established 
by  treaty  between  the  United  States 


and  Canada  in  1955.  For  more  infor- 
mation on  the  commission,  visit 
www.glfc.org. 

On  average,  Lake  Erie  is  the  shallow- 
est of  all  the  Great  Lakes;  off  Erie 
County,  Pennsylvania  it  averages  only 
70  feet  deep.  But  that’s  enough  depth 
to  give  it  both  coolwater  and 
warmwater  fishery  types  with  unusual 
species  variety,  Kenyon  says. 

Why  so  many  different  fish?  One 
reason  is  that  the  lake  is  the  child  of 
monumental  ice  movements  across 
northwestern  Pennsylvania  terrain,  tens 
of  thousands  of  years  ago.  The  glaciers 


“dug”  the  lake,  and  changed  the  direc- 
tion of  rivers  flowing  into  and  out  of 
the  region.  Fish  and  other  aquatic  spe- 
cies that  already  lived  in  those  rivers 
were  added  to  the  new  Great  Lake;  it 
was  probably  a strange  mix  from  the 
start.  Later,  intentional  and  accidental 
alien  introductions  (still  going  on  to- 
day) made  it  an  even  more  chaotic 
assortment.  Yet,  the  whole,  in  some 
way,  works.  As  Kenyon  says,  there’s 
just  so  much  energy  present  in  the  lake. 
Which  species  are  passing  it  around,  as 
their  populations  rise  and  fall,  appear 
and  disappear,  is  always  changing. 


Spotted  gar.  Like 
sturgeons,  gars  are 
primitive,  prehistoric 
relicts.  As  a leftover 
survival  technique  from 
the  ancient  days,  they  can 
use  their  swim  bladder  as 
a spare  breathing 
apparatus,  a sort  of 
“lung”  that  can  be  put 
into  action  when  oxygen 
levels  are  low  in  the  water 
around  them.  Then  they 
come  to  the  surface  and 
gulp  air  from  above. 
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Lake  sturgeon 

Some  Lake  Erie  water  life  is  insanely 
abundant;  others  are  vanishingly  rare. 
Take  the  lake’s  version  of  the  Loch 
Ness  Monster.  At  least,  says  Kenyon, 
that’s  what  some  observers  report 
when  they  see  the  wave-wake  of  a huge 
body  moving  just  below  the  surface. 
Actually,  they’ve  been  close  to  a Penn- 
sylvania endangered  species,  the  lake 
sturgeon.  In  summer,  when  the  lake  is 
quiet,  a small  group  of  sturgeons  may 
rise  to  the  surface  and  feed  on  midges, 
tiny  insects.  Because  these  fish  can 
grow  6 feet  long,  some  people  think 
they’ve  seen  a sea  monster,  says 
Kenyon. 

Lake  sturgeons,  as  a species,  are  350 
million  years  old,  a prehistoric  relict, 
which  alone  makes  them  an  oddity. 
They  were  once  quite  numerous  in 
Lake  Erie,  says  Kenyon,  and  commer- 
cial fishermen  used  to  throw  the  fish 


Gar 

Lake  Erie  even  has  its  own  version  of 
an  “alligator”-the  gar.  The  spotted 
and  longnose  gar  are  not  reptiles,  but 
they  are  heavily  scaled,  predatory  fish 
with  a long  “beak”  full  of  big  teeth. 
This  gave  them  the  nickname  “gar 
pike,”  but  they’re  not  related  to 
northerns  or  muskellunge,  either. 
Surprised  anglers  sometimes  catch  gar, 
especially  in  weedy  Presque  Isle  Bay. 
The  fish  also  enter  Lake  Erie  tributary 
streams  to  spawn,  where  basking 
4-footers  startle  onlookers. 

Like  sturgeons,  gars  are  primitive, 
prehistoric  relicts.  As  a leftover  sur- 
vival technique  from  the  ancient  days, 
they  can  use  their  swim  bladder  as  a 
spare  breathing  apparatus,  a sort  of 
“lung”  that  can  be  put  into  action 
when  oxygen  levels  are  low  in  the  water 
around  them.  Then  they  come  to  the 
surface  and  gulp  air  from  above. 


“Some  of  these  primitive  fishes  may 
also  have  been  in  other  large  lake  sys- 
tems, but  died  out,”  says  Kenyon.  “In 
something  the  size  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
they  could  find  quiet  backwaters  where 
they  were  not  subjected  to  the  same 
stresses  as  their  populations  elsewhere.” 

Glacier 

When  the  last  glacier  pulled  back 
from  Pennsylvania  some  15,000  years 
ago,  it  left  a legacy  of  new  stream  direc- 
tions, some  totally  reversed  from  their 
former  course.  The  Upper  Allegheny, 
Tionesta  and  Beaver-Monongahela 
drainages  had  flowed  north  into  what 
scientists  call  the  “Erian  River.”  After 
the  glacier,  these  major  watersheds  fed 
the  Ohio  River.  Today,  the  Pennsylva- 
nia tributary  streams  to  Lake  Erie  are 
all  short.  The  divide  between  the  Lake 
Erie  and  Ohio  River  drainages  is  only 
about  20  miles  from  the  big  lake. 


away  if  they  got  caught  in  the  nets. 
Sturgeons  were  also  killed  for  their 
caviar  and  their  air  bladder,  which 
was  used  to  make  isinglass,  a semi- 
transparent gelatin  that  clarifies 
jellies  and  glue. 

The  lake  sturgeon  became  imper- 
iled primarily  by  degradation  of  its 
spawning  sites,  says  Kenyon,  when 
silt  covered  the  gravel  where  the  fish’s 
eggs  were  laid.  Right  now  there  is 
renewed  interest  in  restoring  the  stur- 
geon, he  says.  A large  effort  is  being 
made  to  locate  the  sturgeon’s  pre- 
ferred spawning  grounds,  find  out 
where  they  live,  and  get  an  overall 
estimate  on  just  how  well  or  how 
poorly  they  are  doing.  For  all  their 
size,  lake  sturgeon  feed  on  tiny  inver- 
tebrates-human  swimmers  are  safe. 


Bowfin 

The  bowfin  is  another  heavily  “ar- 
mored,” primitive-looking  fish.  It  has 
hard,  bony  head  plates,  a wavy  back  fin 
that  stretches  all  the  way  to  its  tail,  and 
lots  of  sharp  teeth.  Sometimes  called 
“dogfish,”  the  bowfin  is  a candidate 
species  for  special  protection  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Although  bowfins  are  seldom 
encountered  elsewhere  in  the  state, 
they’re  fairly  common  in  Erie’s  Presque 
Isle  Bay,  says  Kenyon.  Bowfins  are  a 
leftover  from  the  Devonian  period  of 
prehistory  and  are  one  of  a kind.  The 
family  Amiidae  is  represented  by  a 
single  species. 

Why  are  these  prehistoric  fish  still 
living  in  Lake  Erie,  in  the  age  of  com- 
puters and  space  flight? 


The  glacier  allowed  some  species  to 
push  south,  while  others  went  north, 
says  Kenyon.  The  Iowa  darter,  another 
special  protection  candidate,  is  a relict 
of  glacial  times  that  is  found  in 
Presque  Isle  Bay.  The  salmonids  (trout 
relatives)  that  are  native  to  Lake  Erie 
are  also  remnants  from  the  Ice  Age. 
Needing  a coldwater  habitat,  “this  is  as 
far  south  as  the  whitefish  and  lake 
trout  got,”  explains  Kenyon. 

The  original  lake  trout  were  extir- 
pated in  (gone  from)  Lake  Erie  by  the 
1930s,  the  victims  of  a combination  of 
commercial  fishing,  degradation  of 
spawning  reefs,  and  parasitism  by  the 
accidentally  introduced  sea  lamprey. 
Lake  trout  are  currently  under  a resto- 
ration program  in  Lake  Erie,  which  is 
revised  every  few  years  to  keep  current 
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with  lake  conditions  and  prospects  for 
bringing  the  fish  back,  says  Kenyon. 

Sea  lamprey,  whitefish 

Sea  lampreys  still  remain  a limita- 
tion on  populations  of  salmonids  in 
Lake  Erie,  says  Kenyon.  They  slipped 
into  the  Great  Lakes  via  the  Welland 
Canal  that  bypassed  Niagara  Falls,  ear- 
lier in  the  century.  The  long,  eel-like 
fish  feed  by  attaching  themselves  by 
their  raspy,  “suction-cup”  mouth  to 
the  flanks  of  smooth-sided  fish.  Then 
they  ingest  body  fluids  from  the  host. 
The  most  effective  control  for  the  salt- 
water invader  has  been  spraying  Great 
Lakes  tributary  streams  that  have  lam- 
prey larvae  with  TFM,  a selective 
chemical  lampricide.  “We  have  met 
the  goal  in  control,”  says  Kenyon,  of 
just  five  lamprey  wounds  for  100  fish 
surveyed. 

Whitefish,  another  trout-relative 
native  to  Lake  Erie,  are  a big  commer- 
cial fishing  item  in  the  Western  Basin, 
and  some  netting  of  the  excellent-eat- 
ing fish  is  still  done  in  the 
Pennsylvania  section.  The  silvery  fish 
reached  their  peak  numbers  several 
years  ago  and  are  currently  declining, 
“at  least  in  our  waters,”  he  says. 
Whitefish  populations  tend  to  yo-yo, 
a phenomenon  more  easily  watched 
than  explained,  he  adds. 


Rainbow  smelt,  zebra  mussel 

Kenyon  has  seen  boom  and  bust  in 
many  Lake  Erie  species,  both  originals 
and  newcomers.  The  rainbow  smelt,  a 
slim,  schooling  fish  that  is  an  impor- 
tant food  source  to  larger  game  fish, 
had  been  very  abundant  but  is  con- 
tinuing a downward  trend.  “I  expect  it 
will  hit  a point  and  stay  at  a lower 
level,”  says  Kenyon.  This  is  “Ecology 
101,”  he  says,  when  an  introduced  spe- 
cies, like  smelt,  explodes  in  numbers 
shortly  after  it’s  added  to  a new  envi- 
ronment, and  then  declines 
dramatically  to  reach  a stable  point. 
Rainbow  smelt  were  a deliberate  re- 
lease into  the  Great  Lakes;  by  1935  the 
fish  was  recorded  in  Lake  Erie. 

Smelt  depend  heavily  on  plankton, 
microscopic  plants  and  animals  that 
fuel  the  engine  of  life  in  the  Great 
Lakes.  Declining  nutrient  levels  in  the 
lake  and  competition  for  plankton 
from  zebra  mussels  may  be  contribut- 
ing to  the  smelt  decline,  says  Kenyon. 

In  the  1970s,  Lake  Erie  was  pro- 
nounced “dead,”  done  in  by 


over-fertilization,  mostly  phosphate 
loading,  and  pollution.  “The  control 
of  phosphate  loading  under  the  Great 
Lakes  Water  Quality  Act,”  says  Kenyon, 
“was  one  of  the  greatest  success  sto- 
ries.” But  then  in  came  the  zebra 
mussel,  a true  stowaway,  and  a spoiler 
as  far  as  fisheries  are  concerned.  Zebra 
mussels  feed  by  filtering  algae  and  ani- 
mal plankton  from  the  water.  They 
appear  to  have  made  Lake  Erie  almost 
too  clean  and  clear,  by  locking  up  nu- 
trients for  themselves. 

The  zebra  mussel  hitchhiked  from 
Europe,  in  ballast  water  of  ocean-cross- 
ing ships.  The  ballast  water  was 
customarily  dumped  into  the  Great 
Lakes,  as  the  ships  adjusted  their 
weight,  along  with  whatever  was  still 
alive  in  the  tanks  after  the  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic.  Today,  says 
Kenyon,  incoming  ships  are  supposed 
to  exchange  their  imported  ballast  wa- 
ter for  local  water,  before  getting  into 
the  Great  Lakes.  This  should  cut  down 
on  more  alien  species  invading  North 
America’s  inland  freshwaters  from  the 
Caspian  Sea,  Scotland,  and  elsewhere 
in  Europe. 

Too  small  to  be  a candidate  for 
marinara  sauce  and  pasta,  the  zebra 
mussel  grows  to  about  two  inches 
long.  Zebra  mussels  attach  themselves 
to  just  about  anything-shoreline  rocks, 
water  pipe  intakes  and  outflows,  boats, 
and  even  other  bivalves.  Adult  females 


Lake  trout.  The  original 
lake  trout  were  extirpated 
in  (gone  from)  Lake  Erie 
by  the  1930s,  the  victims 
of  a combination  of 
commercial  fishing, 
degradation  of  spawning 
reefs,  and  parasitism  by 
the  accidentally 
introduced  sea  lamprey. 
Lake  trout  are  currently 
under  a restoration 
program  in  Lake  Erie, 
which  is  revised  every  few 
years  to  keep  current 
with  lake  conditions  and 
prospects  for  bringing  the 
fish  back. 
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Emerald  shiner 
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can  produce  up  to  40,000  eggs  a year. 
Once  they’re  in  a waterway,  they  blan- 
ket it  quickly.  Their  cousin,  the 
quagga  mussel,  has  colonized  the 
deeper  waters  of  Lake  Erie.  The 
quagga,  too,  was  accidentally  released 
in  ballast  water  from  Europe. 

Spiny  water  flea,  round  goby 

Ballast  water  from  Europe  also 
brought  “B.C.,”  whose  full  name  is 
Bythotrephes  cederstroemi,  otherwise 
called  the  spiny  water  flea.  This  “flea” 
is  not  an  insect  at  all,  but  a tiny  (less 
than  a half-inch  long)  crustacean  with 
a long,  sharp,  barbed  tail  spine.  It  ap- 
peared in  Lake  Huron  in  1984,  but 
soon  exploded  throughout  the  Great 
Lakes.  B.C.  would  be  a popular  zoop- 
lankton food  source  for  fish,  except 
that  its  claw-like  shape  can  choke 
smaller  predators. 

The  round  goby  is  the  latest  ballast 
water  stowaway  to  emigrate  to  Lake 
Erie.  The  goby  was  first  noticed  in 
1990,  but  now  thrives  throughout  the 
Great  Lakes.  It  is  an  aggressive,  vora- 
cious feeder  that  can  forage  in  total 
darkness.  Gobies  grow  six  to  eight 
inches  long  and  take  baited  hooks. 

The  problem  with  this  new  arrival  is 
that  the  goby  takes  over  prime  spawn- 
ing areas  that  are  traditionally  used  by 
native  species  and  competes  with  na- 
tive fish  for  habitat.  They  are  already 
causing  problems  for  other  bottom- 
dwelling Great  Lakes  native  fish  like 
mottled  sculpin,  logperch,  and  darters. 
Gobies  can  also  withstand  degraded 
water  conditions. 

Gobies  are  extremely  abundant  in 
Pennsylvania’s  Lake  Erie  waters,  says 
Kenyon.  The  only  good  news  about 


them  is  that  they  eat  zebra  mussels, 
though  not  enough  to  make  a dent  in 
the  clam’s  overpopulation.  Gobies  are 
in  turn  eaten  by  game  fish. 

Alewife,  gizzard  shad 

Lake  Erie  also  has  alewives.  An  ale- 
wife  isn’t  someone’s  spouse  who  serves 
good  beer,  but  a small  herring  that  is 
important  forage  for  game  fish.  Ale- 
wives  are  another  introduced  species  to 
the  Great  Lakes,  becoming  abundant 
or  scarce  in  cycles.  Alewives  do  not 
tolerate  cold  water  well,  and  seek  out 
warmer  temperatures.  From  time  to 
time,  schools  get  caught  by  frigid  water 
and  die,  sometimes  washing  onto 
beaches  by  the  thousands. 

A herring  like  the  alewife,  the  giz- 
zard shad  also  experiences  population 
booms  and  busts  in  Lake  Erie.  Kenyon 
says  he’s  seen  winterkills  washed 
ashore,  to  the  complaints  of  beach  us- 
ers and  residents.  The  fish  had  to  be 
hauled  away  by  the  truckload,  like 
snowdrifts.  Another  pelagic  (mid-wa- 
ter, free-swimming)  foodfish,  the 
gizzard  shad  is  named  for  its  muscular, 
gizzard-like  stomach.  With  the  reduc- 
tion in  lake  productivity,  post-zebra 


mussel,  gizzard  shad  numbers  are  de- 
clining, he  says. 

The  emerald  shiner,  a slim,  silvery 
minnow  with  a green  side-stripe, 
rounds  out  the  major  food-base  fishes 
of  the  lake.  Emerald  shiners  are  not  as 
common  as  they  used  to  be,  in  the 
1950s  and  1960s,  says  Kenyon,  when 
tributary  streams  would  turn  black 
when  the  little  baitfish  made  their 
spawning  runs. 

Once  in  a while,  a few  freshwater 
eels  make  it  into  the  lake  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  and  catchable  floun- 
der have  appeared,  brought  in  with 
that  infamous  ballast  water  from 
ocean-going  vessels.  Or  the  nibble 
might  be  from  a sheephead,  or  fresh- 
water drum,  a white  bass,  white  perch, 
or  freshwater  cod.  Freshwater  cod  are 
also  called  burbot  and  ling.  “The  bur- 
bot is  an  ugly,  deepwater  carnivore,” 
Kenyon  says,  and  a Pennsylvania 
threatened  species.  The  burbot  is  do- 
ing very  well  in  Lake  Erie,  but  not 
elsewhere  in  the  state. 

Salmon 

One  of  the  biggest  predators  in  Lake 
Erie  is  unlikely  to  be  seen  nowadays, 
although  it  was  the  “star  fish”  several 
decades  ago.  Chinook  salmon  were 
brought  in  as  part  of  a Pacific-salmon 
stocking  program  throughout  the 
Great  Lakes,  along  with  their  relatives, 
the  coho,  the  pink  salmon  (rarely  seen 
now),  and  others.  Chinook  aren’t 
stocked  into  the  lake  from  Pennsylva- 
nia hatcheries  anymore,  says  Kenyon. 
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The  hook-and-line  state  record  stands 
at  nearly  30  pounds,  which  would  seem 
to  make  it  an  attractive  sport  fish. 

But  chinook,  or  king,  salmon  “were 
never  able  to  contend  with  the  Lake  Erie 
environment,”  says  Kenyon,  and  they 
are  declining  in  all  the  Great  Lakes. 

Like  the  chinook,  the  coho,  or  silver, 
salmon  population  had  to  be  main- 
tained by  artificial  hatchery  production. 
Although  these  salmon  teasingly  return 
to  tributary  streams  to  spawn  (seldom, 
if  ever,  successfully  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region),  the  adults  die  after  they’ve  fin- 
ished their  reproductive  chores.  Cohos 
gave  anglers  a better  return  than 
chinooks,  but  the  decreasing  availability 
of  eggs  and  the  steelhead’s  increasing 
popularity  with  Lake  Erie  anglers  will 
probably  see  the  rainbow  trout  super- 
ceding  the  coho  as  the  prime  salmonid 
game  fish  in  the  lake. 

Steelheads  are  rainbow  trout  that 
migrate  to  a large  lake  or  the  ocean, 
and  enter  inflowing  rivers  to  spawn. 
Unlike  cohos  and  chinooks,  steelheads 
don’t  necessarily  die  after  releasing 
their  eggs  or  milt.  Instead,  they  may 
return  to  the  big  water  and  grow  larger, 
so  they’re  even  more  attractive  to  an- 
glers on  their  next  spawning  run. 
Originally  Westerners,  steelhead  rain- 
bow trout  have  long  been  hatchery 
propagated.  Kenyon  says  steelheads 
are  more  flexible  in  habitat  than  cohos 
and  have  a wider  diet,  eating  not  only 
fish,  but  also  invertebrates. 

For  a change,  brown  trout  are  a pur- 
posely introduced  European  species. 
“They  do  well  in  Lake  Erie,”  says 
Kenyon,  “but  not  as  well  as  we’d  like.” 
The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  hasn’t 
made  an  effort  with  the  anadromous 
(sea-running)  form  of  the  brown  trout, 
he  says,  because  the  steelhead  has  re- 
sponded so  well.  Brown  trout  have 
done  better  in  cooler,  deeper  neighbor- 
ing Lake  Ontario.  Brook  trout,  North 
American  natives,  were  original  to  the 
Great  Lakes  drainages,  but  any  caught 
in  Lake  Erie  today  are  probably  wander- 
ers from  stream  stockings. 

Blue  pike 

The  blue  pike  was  a homegrown  spe- 
cies, too,  unique  to  Lake  Erie,  but  it 
seems  to  have  disappeared  entirely.  Or 
has  it?  Kenyon  says  there  has  been  re- 
newed interest  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
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PA  angler  Mike  Detore  with  a steelhead  he 
caught  in  Elk  Creek,  Erie  County. 
Steelheads  are  rainbow  trout  that  migrate 
to  the  lake  and  enter  inflowing  rivers  to 
spawn.  Steelheads  don’t  necessarily  die 
after  spawning.  Instead,  they  may  return 
to  the  big  water  and  grow  larger,  so 
they’re  even  more  attractive  to  anglers  on 
their  next  spawning  run. 

Wildlife  Service  (USFWS)  in  whether 
the  blue  pike  (actually  a blue  walleye, 
but  called  “pike”  because  of  it  teeth) 
was  a separate  species  or  subspecies  or 
color  variation  of  the  walleye.  The 
USFWS  is  also  looking  into  reports  of 
blue  pike  caught  in  northern  Canadian 
lakes,  supposedly  remnants  from  ear- 
lier transplants  from  Lake  Erie.  DNA 
testing  on  tissue  samples  (kept  for  de- 
cades and  recently  rediscovered)  from 
actual  blue  pike  helped  determine  re- 
cently that  the  blue  pike  was  indeed  a 
distinct  species.  Slightly  smaller  than 
the  “yellow”  walleye,  looking  almost 
transparent,  or  so  Kenyon  says  observ- 
ers have  told  him,  the  blue  pike  was  a 
popular  table  fish.  Blue  pike  were 
fished  for  heavily  for  sport  and  com- 
mercial sale,  but  Kenyon  says  their 
disappearance  was  caused  more  by  the 
smelt  “overwhelming”  the  blue  pike, 
eating  their  fry  and  competing  for 
spawning  grounds. 


As  far  as  blue  pike  turning  up  again  in 
Canada’s  backcountry  waters,  Kenyon  is 
skeptical.  Many  fish  show  color  muta- 
tions and  pigment  variations.  “I  get 
shown  blue  this  and  blue  that  all  the 
time,”  he  says.  Kenyon  says  some  of  the 
interest  in  bringing  back  the  native  blue 
pike  may  just  be  fond  wishful  thinking 
for  “that  wonderful  period  of  time.” 

But  Lake  Erie  has  changed  so  much  in 
species  makeup  that  introducing  a blue 
pike  from  other  waters,  even  if  it’s  ge- 
netically similar  or  identical  to  the 
originals,  could  bring  unforeseen  re- 
sults. Behavior  and  other  aspects  of  the 
fish’s  life  history  may  be  unpredictable, 
plus  blue  pike  were  known  to  interbreed 
with  walleyes,  now  arguably  the  lake’s 
most  popular  game  fish.  Kenyon  says 
“this  (talk  of  reintroduction)  is  coming 
too  quickly  and  too  fast,  and  people’s 
expectations  are  too  high.” 

Is  there  a crystal  ball  that  can  predict 
how  Lake  Erie  will  change  next?  Sev- 
eral alien  species  (blame  ships’  ballast 
water  again)  aren’t  quite  into 
Pennsylvania’s  Great  Lake  waters,  but 
will  probably  get  here  eventually.  The 
ruffe  is  a small,  spiny  perch  that  is  ca- 
pable of  explosive  population  growth, 
which  showed  up  first  in  Lake  Supe- 
rior. Since  1986,  it’s  gotten  only  as  far 
east  as  Lake  Huron,  says  Kenyon.  An- 
other alien  spiny  water  flea,  Cercopagis 
pengoi,  is  also  ballooning  in  numbers 
elsewhere  in  the  Great  Lakes,  but 
hasn’t  been  seen  in  Lake  Erie  yet. 

How  do  fisheries  biologists,  like 
Kenyon,  know  what’s  in  the  big  lake? 

“We  use  a set  of  sampling  procedures 
and  standardized  stations  we  visit  that 
are  consistent  from  year  to  year,”  he 
says.  “Any  change  in  abundance  or 
catch  rate  for  any  species  can  be  de- 
tected.” Changes  in  populations,  good 
or  poor  “year  classes”  (fish  born  in  the 
same  reproductive  season),  and  fish 
movements  can  be  assessed  by  the 
trawling  and  gill  netting  samples,  and 
also  by  looking  at  the  sportfishing  and 
commercial  fishing  harvests.  Many 
sampling  techniques  are  standardized 
among  the  state  and  provincial  wildlife 
agencies  bordering  the  lake,  which  aids 
in  accuracy,  says  Kenyon.  But  no  mat- 
ter how  scientific  fisheries  management 
gets,  Lake  Erie  always  surprises.0 
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The  navigable  portion  of  the  Allegheny  River  provides 
excellent  walleye  fishing,  though  the  sport  is 
commonly  thought  of  as  an  activity  best 
pursued  during  the  cold-weather  months. 
Indeed,  when  the  water  is  cold  and 
running  a bit  high,  a classic 
scenario  unfolds  in  which 
big  numbers  of  fish 
concentrate  in 
highly  defined 
areas. 
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Lower  Allegheny  River 

Waim-Weather 

Walleye  Tactics 

The  cold  water  can  provide  big  numbers  of  fish,  so  it’s  not 
surprising  that  from  late  spring  through  early  fall,  Allegheny 
River  walleye  fishing  is  a widely  overlooked  pastime. 

The  fact  that  walleyes  don’t  receive  a lot  of  angler  atten- 
tion this  time  of  year  does  not  imply  that  they  are 
uncatchable.  However,  walleye  fishing  is  definitely  a differ- 
ent deal  now.  When  water  temperatures  are  low,  walleyes 
and  their  closely  related  cousin  the  sauger  seek  areas  of  re- 
duced current,  making  locating  them  a much  easier  task. 
Higher  water  flows,  which  typically  occur  during  the  fall, 
further  simplify  the  location  equation.  Many  fish  “run”  up- 
stream during  these  conditions,  putting  lots  of  fish  in  the 
first  mile  or  two  below  a dam. 

When  water  temperatures  are  warm,  current  isn’t  a limit- 
ing factor  for  walleyes,  and  flow  rates  tend  to  be  low.  Figure 
in  such  aspects  as  sharing  the  river  with  recreational  boaters, 
and  the  added  fishing  opportunities  afforded  by  small- 
mouth  bass,  muskies,  channel  catfish,  flathead  catfish,  and 
carp,  and  you  have  an  under-used  angling  opportunity. 

“Winter”  walleye  fishing  on  the  river  means  locating 
slackwater  holes-deeper  areas  of  reduced  current-usually  in 
the  upper  third  of  the  navigational  pool.  The  fish  may  be 
hugging  the  edge  of  the  current,  but  they  rarely  can  be  in  the 
current  when  water  temperature  is  less  than  45  or  50  de- 
grees. During  the  warm  months,  however,  this  isn’t  the  case. 
The  fish  are  more  spread  out,  and  fishing  tactics  need  to 
reflect  this  difference.  Tactics  that  allow  for  faster  presenta- 
tions, ones  more  in  tune  with  searching  out  a fish  here  and 


there,  are  more  in  order.  Still,  walleyes  are  a schooling  fish, 
and  when  their  location  is  nailed  down,  more  methodical 
presentations  can  be  effective. 

An  added  presentation  difference  between  the  two  seasons 
is  the  use  of  natural  bait.  Live  bait,  minnows  in  particular, 
can  be  a must  in  cold  water.  Such  a requirement  is  often 
unnecessary  during  the  warm  months.  Straight  artificial 
presentations  are  not  only  effective  at  this  time.  In  some 
situations  they  outproduce  natural  bait  or  bait-tipped  lures. 

With  river  walleye  fishing  providing  such  an  important 
niche  in  the  state’s  walleye  fishing  picture,  it  only  figures 
that  some  of  the  area’s  walleye  fanatics  would  take  advan- 
tage of  the  sport  it  provides.  Craig  Mason,  of  Export,  is  one 
of  those  diehards.  I’ve  spent  a lot  of  time  on  the  river  for 
over  a decade,  and  Craig  is  one  of  those  guys  you  see  there 
regularly,  in  good  weather  and  in  bad.  Even  though  Mason 
chases  walleyes  year-round  on  a wide  variety  of  waters,  the 
lower  Allegheny  gets  a portion  of  his  attention  year-round. 
He’s  highly  adept  at  understanding  the  relationship  be- 
tween predator  and  prey,  and  he  enjoys  good  success  by 
focusing  his  efforts  in  areas  holding  baitfish,  and  then 
“matching  the  hatch.” 

Dave  Adams,  of  Arnold,  grew  up  on  the  Allegheny.  Wall- 
eyes receive  the  bulk  of  his  angling  attention.  Adams  varies 
his  tactics  according  to  the  season,  and  consistently  puts 
magnum-sized  walleyes  in  the  boat. 

A unique  presentation  is  what  skilled  multi-species  angler 
Andy  Vetula  brings  to  this  party.  Vetula,  of  Homer  City, 
learned  his  walleye  fishing  on  the  middle  Allegheny  River,  in 
Warren  County.  During  the  past  few  years,  however,  he  has 
joined  me  on  many  forays  on  the  lower  Allegheny.  On  some 
of  those  summer  trips,  he  has  shown  me  the  effectiveness  of 
what  he  calls  his  “black  rubber  nightcrawler,”  a specially 
rigged  plastic  worm  that  has  accounted  for  river  walleyes 
bigger  than  30  inches. 


One  of  the  keys  to 
locating  warm- 
weather  walleyes  is 
finding  the  baitfish. 
In  the  lower  river, 
this  means  locating 
emerald  shiners, 
gizzard  shad,  and  in 
some  instances, 
suckers. 
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Night  Trolling  Pattern-top  view 


30  feet 


Figure  1. 


Night  trolling  is  a tactic 
that  can  produce  large 
walleyes.  Try  it  from  the 
season  opener  in  May  into 
July.  The  peak  time  is 
about  a half-hour  before 
sunset  to  1 '/2  hours  after 
dark,  although  flurries  of 
activity  can  occur  later. 
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“The  warmer  months  are  my  big  fish  time,”  said  Craig  Ma- 
son. “This  is  when  we  catch  almost  all  of  our  big  fish.” 

Craig  shares  most  of  his  fishing  time  with  his  father,  and  the 
two  have  taken  many  walleyes  in  the  28-  to  31-inch  range 
during  this  season. 

Finding  the  baitfish 

According  to  Mason,  one  of  the  keys  to  locating  warm- 
weather  walleyes  is  finding  the  baitfish.  In  the  lower  river, 
this  means  emerald  shiners,  gizzard  shad,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, suckers.  The  abundance  of  these  forage  species,  the 
first  two  in  particular,  can  vary  from  year  to  year.  Emerald 
shiners  and  gizzard  shad  are  pelagic,  which  means  they  pre- 
fer open  water.  Finding  shad  and  shiners  on  a sonar  unit 
isn’t  difficult.  Shad  in  particular  show  up  as  “clouds”  on  a 
picture-type  sonar  unit. 

In  the  late  spring  and  early  summer,  Mason  concentrates 
his  efforts  in  the  areas  near  the  tailrace,  places  such  as  holes, 
eddies,  and  the  scour  pool  below  a dam.  But  even  though  he 
would  look  for  walleyes  out  of  the  main  current  in  the  win- 
ter, he  finds  them  using  that  same  current  in  the  summer. 

“When  the  water  warms  up,  it  seems  the  fish  are  right  in 
the  current  when  they  are  feeding,”  noted  Mason.  The  5-  to 
20-foot  depths  produce  best  for  Mason,  and  he  tends  to 
catch  larger  walleyes  in  the  shallower  water. 

“It  seems  there  is  a kind  of  pecking  order  taking  place,” 
said  Mason.  “The  shallower  areas  of  a certain  hole  may  be 


the  more  desirable  feeding  locations.  When  a big  walleye  is 
pulled  off  that  spot,  it  doesn’t  seem  to  take  long  before  an- 
other has  taken  its  place.  In  a given  area  you  may  catch 
smaller  walleyes  in  deeper  water,  but  the  big  ones  get  the 
shallow  locations.” 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  gizzard  shad  are  an  important 
food  species  for  lower  Allegheny  walleyes.  Mason  commonly 
trolls  shad-shaped  crankbaits.  This  practice  is  common 
throughout  the  day  when  the  fish  are  scattered.  Toward 
evening,  a casting  approach  can  be  directed  toward  high-per- 
centage areas  where  walleyes  feed  during  the  twilight  period. 

Another  presentation  that  has  worked  for  Mason  has 
been  a large,  white  curlytail  grub  dressed  on  a leadhead  jig. 
This  combo,  and  also  a white  bucktail  jig  tipped  with  a 
smaller  white  grub,  takes  big  walleyes  feeding  on  the  river’s 
suckers.  The  white  grub  works  especially  well  in  late  spring 
and  early  summer,  when  post-spawn  suckers  concentrate 
near  tailrace  areas. 

Mason  finds  another  peak  for  big  fish  in  the  fall,  when 
shad  become  stressed  and  start  to  die  off  from  the  stress  of 
the  cooling  water.  He  again  uses  trolling  tactics  to  present 
shad-imitating  lures. 

The  lower  Allegheny  has  been  a home  water  of  Dave  Adams 
for  over  25  years.  During  that  time  he’s  seen  the  fishing  im- 
prove dramatically,  with  the  walleye  fishing  coming  into  its 
own  during  the  early  1980s.  Adams  lives  next  to  the  Allegh- 
eny, and  as  such  spends  much  of  his  time  fishing  there. 
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Lindy  Rig 

Figure  3. 
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From  the  early  May  opener  un- 
til about  the  Fourth  ofjuly, 

Adams  considers  night  trolling  to 
be  a top  tactic  for  taking  walleyes, 
big  walleyes,  in  particular.  He 
lays  claim  to  catching  10-pound- 
ers regularly  by  pulling 
crankbaits  in  the  darkness. 

Adams,  who  regularly  fishes 
Pool  3 and  Pool  2 of  the  Allegheny,  trolls  crankbaits  in  a 
black/silver  pattern.  Rigged  on  casting  equipment,  he  runs 
one  lure  back  about  30  feet,  another  55  feet  back.  Dave  pre- 
fers to  troll  in  an  upstream  direction,  keeping  the  boat  in 
about  10  feet  of  water  with  the  lures  regularly  touching  bot- 
tom. He  considers  the  peak  time  to  be  from  about  a 
half-hour  before  sunset  to  an  hour-and-a-half  after  dark, 
though  he  sometimes  runs  into  a flurry  of  activity  about  one 
o’clock  in  the  morning  (see  Figure  1). 

Daytime  pattern 

Daytime,  during  the  heat  of  summer,  isn’t  when  one 
would  expect  to  cash  in  on  good  river  walleye  fishing,  but 
Adams  has  come  up  with  a pattern  that  consistently  works 
for  him. 

“Whenever  I’m  hungry  for  a fresh  walleye,  I know  I can 
come  up  with  one  using  the  ‘bridge  pattern,’”  said  Adams 
(see  Figure  2).  Dave  anchors  his  boat  50  to  75  feet  upstream 
from  a bridge  pier.  Using  a Lindy  rig  with  a quarter-ounce 
to  half-ounce  slip  sinker,  he  casts  the  rig  so  that  the  bait 
nestles  in  front  of  the  pier  (see  Figure  3).  Effective  baits  can 
be  tail-hooked  shiners  or  jumbo  ribbon  leeches.  These  areas 
are  snaggy-wood  and  debris  tend  to  lodge  around  these 
piers.  Adams  soaks  the  bait  in  front  of  these  craggy  lies,  and 
eventually  a big  walleye  will  be  teased  into  taking  it. 

Another  summertime  tactic  Adams  has  found  effective  is 
casting  a lip-hooked  minnow  toward  the  white  water  below 


the  dams.  During  the  summer,  flows  typically  are  low,  and 
walleyes  hold  in  the  well-oxygenated  water  below  the  dams. 
By  holding  the  boat  outside  the  restricted  zone-indicated  by 
buoys-he  casts  a minnow-baited  splitshot  rig  toward  the 
dams.  As  he  retrieves  the  bait,  he  sets  the  hook  on  anything 
that  offers  resistance. 


“These  areas  are  very  rocky  and  snaggy,  so  you  are  going 
to  lose  a lot  of  hooks  and  bait,”  noted  Adams.  “But  you  will 
catch  a lot  of  nice  walleyes,  too.” 

The  tailrace  areas  can  often  be  fished  effectively  from 
shore.  Fishing  piers  at  the  hydro-electric  plants  are  located 
on  dams  5,6,8,  and  9,  and  they  make  popular  platforms  for 
summertime  walleye  anglers. 

Black  rubber  nightcrawler 

When  Andy  Vetula  began  joining  me  for  trips  on  the  lower 
Allegheny  River,  he  spoke  often  of  the  success  he  had  en- 
joyed using  what  he  termed  a “black  rubber  nightcrawler.” 
He  was  introduced  to  the  rigging  by  a fellow  angler  near  his 
Warren  County  camp.  It’s  accounted  for  three  walleyes  over 
30  inches,  as  well  as  lots  of  big  smallmouth  bass,  a few 
muskies,  and  bonus  carp  and  catfish  (see  Figure  4). 

When  rigged  properly  the  “black  rubber  nightcrawler”- 
actually  a six-inch  black  plastic  worm-spins  gently  in  the 
water  during  the  retrieve.  On  trips  to  the  lower  river,  Andy 
has  proven  its  effectiveness,  once  on  a day  when  buying  a 
walleye  strike  was  tough  on  other  tactics. 

Andy  rigs  this  plastic  offering  on  a one-foot  leader  of  6-  or 
8-pound  test.  He  starts  by  snelling  two  size  4 hooks  onto  the 
leader,  one  on  the  end  and  the  other  about  V/2  inches  up. 

He  ties  in  a loop  on  the  other  end  of  the  leader.  Using  a 
threading  needle,  the  kind  one  would  use  to  thread  a min- 
now for  trout,  he  threads  the  leader,  via  the  loop,  through 

the  worm  from  the  collar  and 
out  the  tip  of  the  nose.  Con- 
tinuing to  pull  the  leader 
through  the  worm,  the  first 
hook  is  pulled  into  the  collar  of 
the  worm  with  the  bend  and 
point  exposed. 

The  key  to  the  effectiveness  of 
this  lure  is  in  the  roll  it  achieves 
when  retrieved.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  a bend  put  in  the 
worm  with  the  rigging  of  the 
second  hook.  The  second  hook 
is  hooked  lightly  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  worm  with 
about  a 70-  to  80-degree  bend  in  it,  just  less  than  a right 
angle.  The  leader  is  snapped  onto  the  main  line  via  a ball- 
bearing snap-swivel  because  this  rig  is  a line  twister.  Andy 
uses  the  necessary  splitshot  to  get  the  depth  he  wants  by 
crimping  it  on  about  V/2  feet  up  from  the  snap-swivel. 

This  season,  raise  your  score  by  using  these  tactics  on  the 
warm-weather  walleyes  of  the  lower  Allegheny  River.  O 


Figure  4. 
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River  Access 

The  lower  Allegheny  River  is  formed  by  eight  lock- 
and-dam  systems  located  between  the  Highland  Park 
section  of  Pittsburgh  and  Rimer.  This  creates  72  miles  of 
navigable  river.  While  enjoying  the  added  depth  created  by 
impounded  water,  boaters  need  to  be  aware  of  many  shallow 
areas  and  other  hazards  to  navigation.  The  channel  is  marked  in 
areas  of  extensive  hazards.  For  the  boater  heading  upriver,  stay  to 
the  left  side  of  red  buoys  and  to  the  right  side  of  green  ones.  Pay 
particular  attention  when  navigating  around  island  areas,  and 
near  the  merger  of  tributaries. 

Public  access  is  good  in  many  areas  of  the  lower  Allegheny, 
much  of  which  is  provided  by  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commis- 
sion. Here’s  a look  at  the  better  access  sites. 

# Templeton.  The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  recently  improved  this 
area,  building  a new  ramp  and  parking  lot.  The  Templeton  Access  serves 
the  Allegheny  River’s  Pool  8. 

# Cowanshannock.  Pool  7 can  be  reached  by  the  Commission’s 
Cowanshannock  Creek  Access,  which  leads  into  the  end  of 
Cowanshannock  Creek  just  up  from  the  merger  with  the  Allegheny. 

Use  caution  when  the  water  is  low.  The  water  is  shallow  here, 
particularly  when  passing  under  the  highway  bridge. 

# Kittanning.  The  new  Riverfront  Park  in  Kittanning  has  a brand  new 
multi-lane  ramp  and  paved  parking  lot  where  a more  primitive  access  was 
once  located.  This  facility  provides  access  to  Pool  6. 

# Crooked  Creek.  The  launch  area  is  good  for  the  lower  end  of  Pool  6. 

# Freeport/ Buffalo  Creek.  The  Commission’s  new  access  area  into  the 
end  of  Buffalo  Creek  puts  you  onto  Pool  4 of  the  Allegheny.  This  facility 
was  opened  just  last  fall,  and  is  located  in  Freeport. 

# Tarentum.  The  Commission’s  Tarentum  Access,  located  under  the 
Route  366  highway  bridge,  leads  into  the  Allegheny’s  Pool  3. 

# Deer  Creek  Access.  As  it  did  with  Templeton,  the  Commission 
has  in  recent  years  made  major  improvements  to  this 
facility  at  Harmarville,  which  accesses  Pool  2. 

For  more  information  on  accesses,  get  the 
Commission’s  96-page  book,  Guide  to  Public  Fishing 
Waters  and  Boating  Access,  or  request  a copy  of 
the  Commission’s  Fishing  & Boating  Map.  ALLEGHENY 
The  map  is  free.  The  book  costs  $2.83  plus  COUNTY 
17  cents  PA  state  sales  tax.  Shipping 
for  the  book  costs  $2.  Contact:  PA 
Fish  & Boat  Commission,  Publica- 
tions Section,  P.O.  Box  67000,  f H fy|EW 

Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  _ DEER  CREEK  V KENSINGTON 


OHIO  RIVER 

PITTSBURGH 


To  obtain  a set  of  Allegheny  River 
navigation  charts,  contact  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  at  the 
Moorhead  Federal  Building,  1 000 
Liberty  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  PA 
15222.-JK. 
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PA  Trout/ Salmon 

^lUUU  Stamp  & Print  Art  Competition 


Year  2000  stamps  will  be  available  December  1,  1999,  from  Commission  licensing  agents  and  offices. 

Year  2000  prints  will  be  available  December  1,  1999,  from  Wilderness  Editions,  RD  1,  Box  73,  Warriors  Mark, 
PA  16877,  telephone  (814)  632-7645  or  (800)  355-7645. 

The  1999  stamp  and  print,  the  “Susquehanna”  train  car,  by  George  LaVanish,  are  also  available  from 
Wilderness  Editions. 


The  open  art  competition  to  select  the  Commission’s 
year  2000  trout/salmon  stamp  artwork  was  held  at  Har- 
risburg Area  Commmunity  College’s  Wildwood 
Conference  Center  last  May.  Artists  were  required  to 
paint  a brook  trout.  The  year  2000  is  the  30th  anniver- 
sary of  the  brook  trout  having  been  named  the  official 
state  fish  of  Pennsylvania.  The  year  2000  also  marks  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  trout/salmon  stamp  and  print 
program. 

In  this  year’s  competition,  68  paintings  were  submit- 
ted by  62  different  artists.  Some  50  people  attended 
the  contest. 

The  winning  entry 
was  submitted  by  Mark 
A.  Sussino  (at  right), 

Harrisburg.  Mr. 

Sussino  painted  the 
1991  trout/salmon 
stamp  and  print,  also  a 
brook  trout. 


All  entries  were 
evaluated  and  scored  by  judges.  Pictured  below  with  the 
first-,  second-  and  third-place  finalist  paintings  are 
(from  left)  Tim  Klinger,  program  manager;  judge  Del 
Graff,  Director  of  the  Commission  Bureau  of  Fisheries; 
judge  George  LaVanish,  Wilderness  Editions  publisher; 
judge  Ted  Walke,  PFBC  illustrator;  judge  Dennis  Guise, 
Commission  Deputy  Executive  Director/Chief  Counsel; 
judge  Commission  President  Enoch  S.  “Inky”  Moore; 
and  Executive  Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo. 


Commission  President  Enoch  S.  “Inky”  Moore  shows 
the  first-place  painting. 

The  field  was  narrowed  to  eight  for  a final  round 
of  judging.  The  finalists  were: 

lst-Mark  A.  Sussino,  Harrisburg,  PA. 
2nd-Christopher  Leeper,  Youngstown,  OH. 
3rd-Ron  Jenkins,  Charlo,  MT. 

4th-Rob  Stine,  Vestal,  NY. 

5th  (tie)-Susan  Bankey  Yoder,  Atglen,  PA. 

5th  (tie)-Paul  R.  Fenwick,  Neshanic  Station,  NJ. 
7th-Paul  R.  Fenwick,  Neshanic  Station,  NJ. 
8th-Bob  Anderson  - Volant,  PA. 
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^ fkSH  Ss.  BOAT  COMMISSION 


CONSERVE 


A.  Collector  Timepiece 

31ip  it  on  a belt  loop,  knapsack,  sportsbag,  briefcase  or  handbag.  These 
nigged  timepieces  will  stand  up  to  the  test  of  time  and  outdoor 
jxposure,  and  still  look  great. 

3RICE  $51.89  (+3.11  tax) 


B.  Barlow  Pocket  Knife/ 
Scissors 

Featuring  the  Conserve  2000 
logo. 

PRICE  $8.02  (+.48  tax) 

C.  Collector  Pin 

Featuring  the  Conserve  2000  logo 
comes  with  a protective  plastic 
case. 

PRICE  $4.72  (+.28  tax) 


D.  Tin  Sign 

Featuring  the  1999 
Pennsylvania  Trout 
Stamp  design.  Size 
ll”xl5”. 

PRICE  $17.00  (+1.02  tax) 


E.  Pewter  Letter  Opener 

This  two-sided  letter  opener 
features  the  Conserve  2000  and 
the  Resource  First  logos. 
Beautifully  crafted  and  durable. 

PRICE  $17.92  (+1.08  tax) 


F./G.  Pewter  Stocking 
Truck  & Susquehanna 
Railcar 

Especially  designed  to  capture  the 
PF&BC  stocking  fleet.  Each 
replica  is  mounted  on  a solid 
walnut  base  and  ready  for 
display.  Lead-free  pewter.  Model 
size  4 1/2”. 


F.  TRUCK  PRICE  $44.34  (+2.66  tax) 

G.  RAILCAR  PRICE  $39.00  (+2.34  tax) 


H.  Travel  Mug 

Featuring  the  Conserve  2000  logo 
and  the  1 999  Trout/Salmon 
Stamp  design. 

PRICE  $4.72  (+.28  tax) 


I.  Beretta  Collector  Knife 

The  1999  knife  is  limited  to  only  500  numbered  and  dated 
knives.  The  ultra-slim  profile  allows  the  knife  to  ride  easily 
in  your  pocket.  The  armored,  scratch-resistant  coating 
provides  a distinctive,  handsome  appearance.  The  knife 
features  a skeletonized  blade  design  and  is  enhanced  by  the 
copper/gold  alloy  Beretta  medallion  embedded  in  the  scales. 

PRICE  $45.28  (+2.72  tax) 


...supporting  the 
conservation  of 
Pennsylvania  waters 


J.  Henley  Shirt 

(adult)  M,  L,  XL,  (XXL  add  $2) 
available  in  colors:  Ash,  Green, 
Black,  Navy.  Embroidered. 

Long  sleeve  PRICE  $21.00 


K.  Sweatshirt 


(adult)  M,  L,  XL,  (XXL  add  $2) 
available  in  colors:  Ash,  Green, 
Black,  Navy.  Embroidered. 

9 oz.  heavy  weight  PRICE  $25.00 


L.  Outer  Banks  Golf  Shirt 

(adult)  M,  L,  XL,  (XXL  add  $2) 
available  in  colors:  Gray,  Green, 
Black,  Navy.  Embroidered. 

100%  combed  cotton  PRICE  $25.00 


M.  Denim  Shirt 

(adult)  M,  L,  XL,  (XXL  add  $2) 
available  in  colors:  Light  Blue  & 
Forest  Green.  Embroidered. 

PRICE  $27.00 


Order  Form 


Short  sleeve  PRICE  $19.00 

N.  Dress  Hat 

White  with  blue  visor,  Gray  with 
blue  visor,  or  Camo-print. 
Embroidered. 

PRICE  $12.00 


P.  Stamp  Folder 

A larger  version  of  the  1999  PA 
Trout  Stamp.  Limited  to  5000 
signed  and  numbered.  4”x  4” 

PRICE  $15.00  (+.90  tax) 


0.  Conserve  2000  Patch 

PRICE  $4.72  (+.28  tax) 


Q.  T-Shirt 

(adult)  M,  L,  XL,  XXL 
available  in  colors:  Ash,  White. 
Silk  screened  logo. 

PRICE  $12.00 


Wilderness  Editions 
P.O.  Box  218 

Warriors  Mark,  PA  16877 

Name 


Address 

City State Zip 

Daytime  Phone# 


D Personal  Check  (Payable  to  Wilderness  Editions) 

O VISA  O MasterCard  O Discover 

Card# 

Exp.  Date 

Signature 


800-355-7645 

Item  # 

Qty. 

Size/Color 

Description 

Price 

Total 

Subtotal 

PA  Residents  Add  6% 
Shipping  (See  Chart) 
GRAND  TOTAL 


PZease  allow  4-6 
njeefes  f‘orm  delivery 


SURFACE  SHIPPING  RATES 

$0  - $15 

$3.95 

$15.01  - $40 

$4.95 

$40.01  - $55 

$5.95 

$55.01  - $75 

$6.95 

$75.01  - $110.00 

$7.95 

OVER  $110.00 

$8.95 

If  ordering  patches  only,  add  .50  per  patch. 

with 

Dave  Wolf 


The  Seed 

Within  everyone  lies  an  angler.  An- 
glers may  come  in  different  sizes  and 
shapes,  likes  and  dislikes,  but  there 
within  lies  the  seed.  Their  enthusiasm 
may  be  small  compared  to  yours.  They 
may  prefer  a boat  to  wading,  and  not 
all  may  have  the  patience  or  desire  to 
fish  their  way  into  eternity. 

The  seed  may  be  of  a different  breed 
than  what  you  might  expect;  branches 
of  the  plant  may  not  extend  into  the 
world  of  fly-tying,  lure-building,  or 
fishing  tournaments.  The  buds  may 
not  contain  the  flowers  of  an  endless 
search  to  capture  the  largest  fish  that 
has  ever  swam  in  the  waters  of  the  Key- 
stone State.  Neither  the  growth  nor 
the  beauty  of  the  flower  is  lessened  by 
any  need  to  catch  as  many  fish  in  a 
lifespan  as  time  allows.  The  seed  may 
not  grow  as  the  label  we  have  placed  on 
it  reads.  Too  many  times  our  expecta- 
tions are  not  to  nourish  the  seed  to 
grow,  but  instead  to  clone  it  into  our 
own  likenesses. 

Science  and  life  have  taught  us  that 
no  two  plants  are  alike.  We  have  seen 
as  much  in  our  children,  our  parents, 
and  our  friends.  Despite  the  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  of  unique  and 
intriguing  differences  even  in  the 
smallest  forms,  our  appreciation  of 
such  factors  diminishes  when  we  care 
for  and  nurture  the  angler  within  an- 
other individual. 

The  child,  who  becomes  bored  to  the 
point  of  skipping  rocks  across  a placid 
pool  of  feeding  trout,  gathers  few  acco- 
lades. If  the  truth  is  known,  more  than 
likely  he  will  be  the  recipient  of  an  an- 
gry word  or  two,  or  at  least  a quick  ride 
to  another  sector  of  the  stream.  The 
quick  ride  will  more  than  likely  include 


a lecture  on  skipping  rocks,  placid 
pools,  and  a trout’s  reaction. 

We  have  overlooked  the  obvious;  the 
child  is  bored.  More  fishing  will  lead 
to  more  boredom,  and  the  seed  that 
had  begun  to  sprout  may,  in  turn, 
shrivel  and  die.  Someday,  we  will  pon- 
der why  that  child  no  longer  fishes. 
After  all,  we  taught  him  all  we  knew 
and  had  high  expectations  for  him  at 
our  side  as  we  fished  into  eternity.  If 
only  he  would  have  stuck  it  out,  he 
could  carry  forth  where  our  boot 
prints  ended. 

If  we  lack  anything  in  this  fast-paced 
world,  it  is  patience.  And  patience 
leads  to  understanding.  Our  lack  of 
both  leads  to  failure  in  our  nurturing 
and  in  our  own  growth. 

The  consequences  can  be  more  se- 
vere if  our  expectations  in  our  spouses 
or  “significant  others”  fall  short.  The 
person  who  is  willing  to  set  a few 
hours  aside  to  join  us  on  a fishing  ex- 
cursion should  be  complimented  and 
encouraged.  That  person  does  not  de- 
serve to  receive  the  brunt  of  our 
dissatisfaction  when  the  weather  be- 
comes too  cold,  or  too  hot,  or  when  a 
well-planned,  day-long  fishing  trip  is 
shortened  to  two  hours.  For  those  of 
us  who  shop  only  when  the  spirit 
moves  us,  two  hours  of  window  shop- 
ping often  seems  like  an  eternity. 

We,  too,  then,  are  left  to  wonder  why 
our  spouses  or  significant  others  tell 
us  to  go  and  have  a good  time  and  that 
they  do  not  want  to  interfere  with 
“our”  fishing  time.  If  we  look  back,  we 
might  see  the  pall  we  unintentionally 
cast  over  the  pleasures  of  our  sport. 

Fishing  for  some  is  to  be  taken  in 
small  doses;  it  may  never  have  been 
considered  a lifestyle,  an  extension  of 
the  rush-rush  world  we  live  in,  or  the 
drudgery  that  the  most  beloved  occu- 
pation often  becomes,  when  the  hours 
lengthen  beyond  the  normal  work  day. 
Fishing  is,  to  many,  a pastime,  a place 
of  quiet  and  beauty  where  a fish  may  or 
may  not  tug  on  the  end  of  a line. 

As  the  shadows  of  life  lengthen,  we, 
too,  may  slow  in  our  pursuit,  and  that 
child  we  had  once  looked  on  as  impa- 
tient grows  ever  more  so.  Our  younger 
fishing  companions  who  have  taken 
the  path  we  once  trod,  the  same  ones 


who  we  took  fishing  at  first  light  and 
brought  home  sometime  well  after 
dark,  are  now  thirsting  for  more. 

They  want  to  catch  the  biggest,  the 
best,  and  the  most,  and  the  mere  skills 
we  had  taught  them  have  expanded 
far  beyond  the  realm  of  casual  fishing. 

The  time  may  come  when  we  are 
deeply  content  with  two  or  three 
hours  of  casting,  and  our  thirst  to 
catch  the  largest  and  the  most  has 
been  quenched.  Other  aspects  of  life 
may  call  more  strongly,  and  physically 
we  can  no  longer  endure  dusk  to  dawn 
fishing.  We  accept  it  as  part  of  grow- 
ing older,  as  we  did  not  accept  the 
impatience  of  youth,  or  the  shortened 
fishing  trips  wanted  by  our  spouses. 

If  the  day  arrives  when  you  look  at 
the  results  of  the  seed  that  you  have 
planted,  and  you  tell  them  to  go 
ahead,  that  you  do  not  want  to  inter- 
fere with  their  fishing,  you  will  know 
for  certain  that  you  are  looking  into  a 
mirror.  The  day  may  never  come,  for 
we  might  fish  our  way  into  eternity. 

We  may  always  pursue  the  largest  and 
the  most,  and  we  may  keep  in  stride 
with  the  latest  fishing  rods  and  lures 
still  to  come,  and  remain  pleased  with 
the  mirrored  image  we  have  created. 

But  wilted  flowers  may  linger  for- 
ever, the  seed  dried  and  blown  on  the 
wind  across  arid  land,  void  of  water. 

It  may  then  become  clear  that  the  nur- 
turing of  the  seed  may  not  bloom 
within  the  confines  of  our  expecta- 
tions, and  that  to  nurture  properly  is 
to  appreciate  the  differences  and  to 
accept  them  with  patience  and  kind- 
ness. If  we  are  incapable  of  the  task, 
we  might  consider  leaving  it  to  others. 
As  with  those  who  plant  a garden,  the 
caring  and  patience  most  likely  will 
result  in  beauty.  Without  those  at- 
tributes, it  will  more  than  likely  result 
in  futile  frustration. 

We  are  not  all  blessed  with  the  abil- 
ity to  teach  or  to  nurture,  and  the  seed 
of  an  angler  may  not  bloom  to  pursue 
the  sport  as  we  do.  To  some,  it  is  a 
most  casual  hobby;  to  others,  a life- 
long passion.  Neither  is  wrong,  only 
different.  O 
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Missing  trout 

A common  concern  of  many  of  our 
co-op  trout  nurseries  is  missing  fish. 
They  received  this  amount  of  finger- 
lings  to  raise  and  only  have  half  that 
number  left  for  stocking  the  following 
year.  There  are  many  reasons  for  the 
missing  trout.  Diseases  take  their  toll. 
Some  fish  escape.  Poachers  are  also 
active  in  some  areas  and  can  really 
frustrate  the  hard-working  folks  trying 
to  raise  some  nice  trout  for  public 
stocking. 

Sometimes  these  poachers  have  four 
legs,  sometimes  two.  Some  of  the  most 
effective  ones  have  wings,  and  we  had 
an  opportunity  to  witness  their  skill 
this  past  October.  The  Fish  and  Boat 
Commission’s  truck,  with  2,000  trout 
on  board,  arrived  at  noon  at  the  meet- 
ing place,  the  Queen  City  Co-op 
Nursery  in  Allentown.  Several  stocking 
helpers  were  waiting  at  the  parking  lot 
next  to  the  nursery,  and  as  we  stood 
there  we  noticed  five  ospreys  circling 
overhead,  somewhat  like  vultures.  Dur- 
ing the  next  10  minutes,  we  watched 
these  dive  bombers  take  five  fingerling 
trout  including  a golden  rainbow,  and 
miss  several  more.  We  had  to  leave,  so 
we  were  unable  to  observe  their  total 
take  for  that  afternoon.  They  must 
have  enjoyed  a few  more  snacks  before 
retiring  for  the  day.  We  hope  by  now 
they  have  moved  south,  but  with  the 
easy  pickings  provided  by  the  nursery, 
they  might  become  year-round  resi- 
dents.-Fred  Mussel,  Southeast  Assistant 
Regional  Supervisor. 

It  pays  to  be  legal! 

On  a recent  boat  patrol  my  deputies 
and  I were  checking  shore  fishermen. 
We  were  on  the  Ohio  River  back  chan- 
nel of  Neville  Island  when  we  saw 
several  fishermen  near  the  dam.  We 
boated  as  close  as  possible,  beached  the 
boat,  and  a deputy  and  I went  ashore 
to  check  the  fishermen.  As  I was  work- 
ing my  way  along  the  bank,  I noticed 


that  the  angler  farthest  away  had  be- 
gun scurrying  across  the  rocks.  My 
first  reaction  was,  “Oh  great,  this  guy 
is  going  to  run  on  me,”  but  then  I real- 
ized that  if  he  was  running  away,  he 
was  making  a big  mistake  because  he 
was  coming  right  at  me!  As  he  came 
close  I recognized  him  as  someone  I 
had  apprehended  just  the  week  before 
for  fishing  without  a license.  In  his 
hand  was  a brand  new  fishing  license, 
which  he  showed  me  with  pride.  After 
I inspected  it,  he  said,  “Come  on,  I 
want  to  show  you  something  else.”  We 
traversed  the  rocks  until  we  arrived  at 
the  spot  where  he  was  fishing.  He 
lifted  up  his  stringer  and  on  the  end  of 
it  was  a 31-inch,  8-pound,  4-ounce 
walleye!  He  then  looked  at  me  with 
quizzical  eyes  and  asked,  “It  is  in  sea- 
son, isn’t  it?”  It  was,  but  I just 
laughed. -WCO  Jay  C.  Redman,  Western 
Allegheny  County. 


Collision  with  a musky 

Walt  Dietrich,  Shillington,  told  me 
that  he  was  fishing  at  about  6:30  a.m. 
in  his  12-foot  boat  in  the  no-wake  arm 
of  Blue  Marsh  Lake  when  he  saw  a 
large  wake  heading  toward  him.  To  his 
amazement,  a musky  at  least  4 '/ 2 feet 
long  swam  head-first  into  the  side  of 
his  boat.  Walt  said  there  were  no  dents 
in  his  boat,  and  the  fish  looked  fine.- 
WCO  John  Sabaitis,  Berks  County. 

Which  bait  in  that  FFO  area? 

I recently  received  a warrant  to  arrest 
a man  who  had  been  secretly  baiting 
his  hook  with  bread  in  a Fly-Fishing- 
Only  area.  When  I served  the  warrant, 
he  asked  to  read  it.  After  a moment,  he 
announced  that  he  didn’t  think  the 
warrant  was  correct.  When  I asked 


why,  he  replied,  “Because  I generally 
use  corn  as  bait  in  a Fly-Fishing-Only 
area!”- WCO  K.  Derek  Pritts,  Northern 
Lancaster  County. 

Numerical  order 

While  working  the  Fish  and  Boat 
Commission’s  display  at  the  Eastern 
Outdoor  Show,  I had  the  pleasure  of 
speaking  with  a gentleman  and  his 
wife  who  had  obviously  spent  their  day 
shopping.  The  husband  had  looked 
over  our  display  items  and  asked  many 
questions  before  selecting  the  book 
Guide  to  Public  Fishing  Waters  and  Boating 
Access,  a $3  item.  The  gentleman 
fumbled  through  a handful  of  mixed 
up  ones,  fives,  tens  and  twenties  look- 
ing for  three  ones.  The  wife, 
impatiently  standing  beside  him,  felt  it 
took  him  too  long  to  find  the  bills  and 
suggested  in  a sarcastic  voice,  “Put 
them  in  alphabetical  order,  they  would 
be  easier  to  find.”  Instantly  other  pa- 
trons laughed  at  her  suggestion. 
“Oops,”  she  said  in  a compromising 
tone,  “I  meant  in  numerical  order.” 
Apparently  it  had  been  a long  day  for 
her  and  he  probably  spent  more  money 
than  she  felt  was  necessary.- WCO  Ben 
Learner  (retired),  Perry  County. 

On  or  under  the  ice? 

Last  December  I was  patrolling  my 
district  and  stopped  at  Stevenson  Res- 
ervoir. Most  of  the  lake  was  frozen 
except  for  a very  small  area  around  the 
mouth  of  Brooks  Run.  I watched  the 
open  area  as  trout  were  jumping.  One 
fish  became  too  acrobatic  and  leaped 
from  the  open  water  onto  the  ice.  I 
watched  as  it  flopped  around  the  ice 
for  about  a minute  until  it  finally 
reached  the  open  water.  I think  we  can 
assume  that  the  trout  determined  life 
was  better  in  the  water  than  on  the 
ice. -WCO  Walter  Buckman,  Cameron 
County. 

Bobcat 

While  patrolling  Yellow  Breeches 
Creek  one  March  afternoon  with 
DWCO  Erik  Tack,  a call  came  across 
the  county  dispatch  for  a Game  Com- 
mission unit  to  assist  a Lower  Allen 
Township  police  officer  with  a re- 
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ported  “bobcat”  in  the  garage  of  a resi- 
dence. Believing  that  the  “bobcat” 
would  turn  out  to  be  a large  house  cat, 

I was  reluctant  to  offer  my  assistance. 
This,  too,  was  the  belief  of  the  Game 
Commission  dispatcher  as  he  in- 
structed county  dispatch  to  have  the 
police  officer  open  the  garage  door  and 
the  cat  would  eventually  leave  on  its 
own.  This  was  not  an  inappropriate 
request  because  most  reported  wildcat 
sightings  turn  out  to  be  large  house 
cats.  In  addition,  the  location  was  a 
housing  development  in  an  urban  area, 
making  the  possibility  of  a bobcat  even 
more  unbelievable. 

The  police  officer,  believing  that  the 
animal  was  a bobcat,  refused  to  release 
the  cat  in  fear  that  it  may  harm  some- 
one. Because  I was  in  the  township 
and  no  Game  Commission  officers 
could  be  contacted,  I offered  my  assis- 
tance to  the  police  officer  in 
identifying  the  animal  and  possibly 
removing  it  from  the  residence.  On  the 
way  to  the  location,  I radioed  the  Game 
Commission  dispatch,  informing  them 
that  I would  get  a positive  identifica- 
tion on  the  cat  instead  of  having 
Wildlife  CO  Tim  Grenoble  drive  across 
the  county  on  his  day  off. 

Arriving  at  the  location,  we  were 
greeted  by  Lower  Allen  Township  Po- 
lice Officer  Anthony  and  a crowd  of 
curious  neighbors.  DWCO  Tack  and  I 
entered  the  closed  garage  believing 
that  we  would  emerge  with  a harmless 
house  cat  in  our  arms.  On  the  contrary 
and  to  our  disbelief,  we  were  greeted  by 
the  largest,  most  real  bobcat  I have  ever 
seen,  sitting  on  a bookshelf  about  six 
feet  off  the  floor.  Quickly  leaving  the 
garage  to  the  crowd  anxiously  awaiting 
our  determination,  I said,  “That’s  as 
close  to  a bobcat  as  you  can  get.”  Their 
response  was  a lot  of  “I  told  you  so’s” 
and  “I  knew  it.” 

Because  Officer  Anthony  did  not 
want  the  cat  released,  we  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  notify  Game  Commission 
dispatch  to  have  WCO  Grenoble  go  to 
the  location  with  the  proper  equip- 
ment to  remove  the  animal.  An  hour 
later,  WCO  Grenoble  arrived  on  the 
scene.  After  a few  failed  attempts  to 
administer  a tranquilizer  with  a jab 


stick,  the  large  cat  had  to  be  lassoed 
and  wrestled  to  the  ground  by  WCO 
Grenoble,  DWCO  Tack,  and  me.  We 
then  placed  it  in  a cage  for  transport. 


The  large  male  bobcat  weighed  28 
pounds.  It  was  identified  as  a wild  cat 
that  was  believed  to  have  been  pushed 
out  of  its  territory  by  a younger,  stron- 
ger male.  The  cat  was  then  turned  over 
to  Wildlife  CO  Jim  Binder,  who  re- 
leased the  animal  unharmed  in  the 
Michaux  State  Forest  that  same 
evening. 

Much  time  and  effort  was  spent  in 
the  capture  and  removal  of  “one  of 
Pennsylvania’s  most  elusive  wild  crea- 
tures,” and  to  release  it  unharmed  to 
its  proper  habitat  was  a rewarding  ex- 
perience. This  effort,  among  similar 
experiences,  makes  a conservation  of- 
ficer realize  that  people  have 
benefitted  from  our  efforts,  and  that 
we  make  a difference. 

Two  days  later,  the  bobcat  was 
struck  and  killed  by  a vehicle  on  1-81 
several  miles  from  where  it  was  re- 
leased.- WCO  Craig  A.  Garman, 
Cumberland  County. 

March  or  April? 

Recently,  I spent  the  week  before  and 
the  opening  weekend  of  trout  season 
in  southern  Luzerne  County  on  field 
training.  During  this  time,  WCO  Dave 
Corl  and  I spent  the  week  watching  the 
trout  streams  in  an  attempt  to  foil 
would-be  poachers.  It  was  during  this 
time  that  we  stopped  two  gentlemen 
who  were  fishing  in  the  lower  Lehigh 
(approved  trout  water).  The  one 
gentleman  told  us  that  they  were  not 


doing  anything  wrong  and  that  he  had 
the  seasons  and  limits  page  out  of  the 
summary  book  to  prove  it.  He  then 
retrieved  the  page  from  his  license 
holder  and  said,  “See?  We  have  one 
more  day  before  the  season  closes 
March  15.”  With  this,  WCO  Corl  and  I 
looked  at  each  other  in  amazement. 
The  gentleman  was  much  more  sur- 
prised when  we  told  him  that  the  date 
was  April  14,  and  that  he  was  fishing  in 
closed  water.  Having  that  page  with 
the  license  was  a good  idea,  but  it  helps 
to  have  a calender,  too.-WCO  T.  Corey 
Britcher,  Training  School. 


Turtles 

Our  jobs  keep  us  on  the  roadways 
along  many  different  waterways 
throughout  the  year,  and  I am  dis- 
turbed by  the  number  of  road-killed 
turtles  I see  early  in  the  summer.  Mo- 
torists should  realize  that  when  a 
turtle  is  on  the  move  at  this  time  of 
year,  it  is  likely  to  be  a female  on  her 
way  to  deposit  eggs.  Turtle  shells  are 
tough,  but  not  tough  enough  to  with- 
stand being  struck  by  a car.  I would 
like  to  encourage  our  readers  to  take 
whatever  action  is  safely  possible  to 
avoid  needlessly  killing  turtles  on  the 
roadways,  and  even  suggest  giving 
them  a “lift”  across  the  road,  if  pos- 
sible. In  this  way,  we  can  all  help 
preserve  these  interesting  creatures  for 
future  generations. -WCO  Thomas  J. 
Tarkowski,  Venango  County. 

Bird’s  nest 

While  on  field  training  in  Lehigh 
County  with  WCO  Fred  Mussel,  we 
were  scheduled  to  participate  in  a 
youth  field  day.  The  event  included 
the  rotation  to  different  stations  of 
groups  of  young  people  to  whom  we 
were  to  introduce  a variety  of  fishing 
equipment  and  some  of  the  techniques 
used  for  catching  fish.  The  program 
called  for  a 15-minute  lecture  and  then 
15  minutes  of  practical  use.  Things 
seemed  to  be  going  fairly  well.  We  were 
using  fly  rods,  spinning  rods, 
baitcasting  rods,  worms,  spinners,  jigs, 
crankbaits,  and  just  about  anything 
else  that  might  fool  a fish.  Then  WCO 
Mussel  handed  me  the  baitcasting  rod 
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to  demonstrate  a cast.  He  didn’t  know 
that  I had  never  used  a baitcasting  out- 
fit before.  As  I swung  the  rod  back  and 
went  forward  to  cast,  I heard  a loud 
plunk  in  the  water  just  in  front  of  me. 
Not  only  did  the  young  crowd  get  a 
chuckle,  they  also  got  a first-hand  look 
at  the  worst  “bird’s  nest”  I have  ever 
encountered.  WCO  Mussel  did  the 
baitcasting  from  then  on. -WCO  David 
G.  Kaneski,  Northeast  Region. 

Not  like  Germany 

As  most  anglers  know,  we  invite  the 
public  to  our  preseason  stockings. 
Imagine  my  surprise  when  I found  out 
I had  along  a couple  from  Leipzig, 
Germany,  Renate  and  Joachim 
Groebner,  who  were  visiting  their 
daughter  in  Ringtown.  They  really  en- 
joyed carrying  buckets  of  trout  and 
stocking  them  in  the  streams  we 
stocked  that  day.  They  told  me  that 
this  kind  of  activity  was  not  done  in 
Germany,  and  to  see  any  wildlife,  one 
had  to  go  to  a park. -WCO  Gary  L. 

Slutter,  Schuylkill  County. 

That  was  some  musky! 

Last  May,  while  on  patrol  at  Raccoon 
Lake  State  Park,  I was  talking  to  a fish- 
erman when  a short  way  down  the 
shore  a young  boy  called  out  that  he 
got  one.  All  attention  shifted  to  this 
boy  as  he  began  to  reel  in  his  line.  As 
he  pulled  the  fish  to  within  four  feet  of 
the  shore,  it  got  off  the  hook.  The  boy 
then  lifted  his  line  out  of  the  water.  He 
was  using  a minnow  as  bait,  and  as  the 
bait  came  out  of  the  water,  so  did  a 
musky  following  the  minnow.  The 
head  of  the  fish  came  out  of  the  water 
at  least  18  inches.  The  boy  jumped 
back  yelling  and  threw  his  rod  in  the 
air.  His  mother  who  was  sitting  in  a 
chair  next  to  him  reeled  back  and  al- 
most fell  out  of  the  chair.  I guessed 
that  the  musky  was  close  to  30  inches 
long.  I assured  the  boy  that  he  was  OK, 
and  that  the  big  old  fish  would  not  get 
him.  After  a while,  his  eyes  returned  to 


normal  size  and  he  warily  returned  to 
fishing.-WCO  Raymond  J.  Borkowski, 
Northern  Washington/  Southern  Beaver 
Counties. 

Spicy  snapper  soup 

I was  recently  called  to  assist  a West 
Goshen  Township  Police  officer  who 
was  at  a relatively  new  housing  devel- 
opment with  a two-foot-long  snapping 
turtle.  The  “trespassing”  turtle  was 
out  looking  for  a suitable  place  to  lay 
eggs,  and  apparently  it  caused  a large 
disturbance  in  the  quiet  neighbor- 
hood. When  I arrived,  the  police  were 
gone  and  the  turtle  was  contained  in  a 
garbage  can.  I gave  about  20  young- 
sters a quick  snapping  turtle  biology 
lesson  while  I picked  up  the  aggravated 
snapper  by  the  tail.  One  of  the  parents 
told  me  that  the  turtle  snapped  at  the 
police  officer  and  he  used  his  pepper 
spray  on  it  with  no  effect.  My  thought 


was  that,  had  snapping  turtle  season 
been  open,  this  one  was  already  pep- 
pered and  ready  for  soup.  Instead,  I 
transported  the  turtle  to  a public  lake 
that  I know  is  used  by  snapping  turtle 
fishermen. -WCO  Don  Lauver,  Northern 
Chester  County. 

Brakes  on  PWCs 

WCOs  Redman  and  Tereschak  and  I 
were  in  our  patrol  boat  on  the  Ohio 
River  and  we  had  just  finished  board- 
ing a boat.  We  were  about  ready  to 


resume  patrol,  when  a man  on  a per- 
sonal watercraft  rode  by  us.  He  yelled, 
“I  hear  the  governor  is  trying  to  make 
us  put  brakes  on  these  things.”  I told 
him  it  was  pretty  hard  to  put  brakes  on 
PWCs.  The  operator  turned  toward 
our  patrol  boat  and  headed  straight  for 
us.  I realized  he  was  going  too  fast  and 
was  going  to  hit  the  patrol  boat.  The 
PWC  struck  the  patrol  boat  dead  cen- 
ter on  the  port  side.  The  PWC 
bounced  off,  and  the  operator  applied 
full  power  and  turned  away  from  the 
patrol  boat.  This  action  created  a large 
“rooster  tail,”  which  came  into  the 
boat.  WCO  Redman  yelled  for  the  op- 
erator to  come  back  to  our  boat.  Once 
again,  he  headed  straight  for  the  side 
of  the  patrol  boat  and  again  struck  the 
side  of  the  boat  hard.  WCO  Redman 
reached  out  and  grabbed  the  PWC  be- 
fore it  bounced  away.  I looked  at  the 
operator  and  said,  “If  anyone  ever 
needed  brakes  on  his  PWC,  it’s  you.”- 
WCO  Gregory  A.  Jacobs,  Northern  Beaver 
County. 

Not  exactly  “routine” 

Routine  patrol  is  never  routine. 
Started  morning  with  a waterskiing 
violation  before  we  could  get  away 
from  the  dock.  Returned  to  gas  dock 
to  gas  up.  Heard  a scream  and  saw  a 
three-  or  four-year-old  floating  in  the 
water  behind  a boat.  Quickly  untied 
boat,  cinched  up  PFD  and  jettisoned 
duty  belt,  and  jumped  into  patrol  boat, 
jamming  my  thumb.  Before  getting  to 
child,  father  dived  off  boat  and  rescued 
child.  Another  boat  got  hold  of  now 
vacant  boat. 

Mid-afternoon  in  heavy  traffic,  a 
youngster  on  a kneeboard  falls  in  traf- 
fic. We  control  traffic  until  tow  boat 
can  make  pickup. 

River  scheduled  to  close  for  ski  show 
at  four.  Just  get  it  closed  when  two 
PWCs  flagrantly  violate  100-foot  no- 
wake rule  at  Commission  access.  Put 
assisting  officer  on  shore  to  write  tick- 
ets. I return  to  post  to  closed  down 
traffic  only  to  find  a pontoon  boat 
with  many  persons  is  severely  listing  in 
20  feet  of  water.  I take  two  women  and 
seven  children  aboard.  Escort  pontoon 
to  dock,  have  to  use  emergency  light  to 
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clear  dock.  Offload  and  return 
to  post. 

Show’s  over.  I agree  to  follow 
pontoon  to  his  dock  since  his 
trailer  keys  are  in  Florida.  While 
following  pontoon,  I review  inci- 
dent with  the  officer  who  I left 
on  shore.  We  agree  it  was  a neg- 
ligently overloaded  situation 
and  a ticket  would  be  proper. 

There  is  a loud  thump.  Patrol 
boat  is  dead  in  the  water.  Pon- 
toon goes  out  of  sight.  He’ll  not 
get  a ticket  after  all.  Ski  exhibi- 
tion boat  rescues  us  as  we  drift 
and  tows  us  until  we  encounter 
the  Commission  second  boat. 

They  finish  tow. 

Jockeying  through  the  maze 
of  boats  at  the  dock,  we  finally 
get  the  broken  patrol  boat 
nearly  tied  up.  Current  and 
wakes  are  making  it  tough.  I 
grab  a line  and  begin  to  run  to- 
ward the  shoreline.  A young 
spectator  moves  to  get  out  of  my 
way  and  I lose  my  balance,  step- 
ping off  the  end  of  the  dock  into 
water  deeper  than  my  knees  and 
shallower  than  my  duty  belt. 

The  requirement  that  children 
wear  PFDs  probably  saved  a life 
or  two  that  day.  Other  than 
that,  it  was  just  a routine  pa- 
trol.-jR.L.  Steiner,  Northwest 
Assistant  Regional  Supervisor. 

Read  the  pamphlets 

This  past  summer,  while  as- 
sisting WCO  Alan  Robinson 
with  a BUI  investigation  on 
Raystown  Lake,  DWCOJohn  Horton, 
DWCO  Tim  Gracey,  and  I were  asked 
to  search  and  inventory  items  found 
on  a vessel.  During  the  search,  we 
found  several  information  pamphlets 
that  the  operator  or  his  passenger  had 
picked  up  at  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
office.  Ironically,  one  of  the  pamphlets 
dealt  with  “Drinking,  Boating,  and  the 
Law.”  Apparently,  they  had  not  taken 
the  time  to  read  this  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission pamphlet.  They  probably  wish 
they  had. -WCO  Walter  A.  Rosser,  Blair 
County. 


“A  Turtle’s  Kiss” 

Officer  Vance  came  for  dinner, 

Before  his  turtle  and  snake  show. 

Our  two-year-old  girl  was  excited 
And  fussed  over  the  small  painted  so. 

She  kept  her  fingers  out  of  the  way 
And  carried  it  just  right. 

She  was  not  happy  upon  learning 
That  it  wouldn’t  spend  the  night. 

She  was  upset,  quite  distressed  when 
It  was  time  for  her  new  friend  to  go. 

But  she  dismissed  the  pet  when  he  stuck 
Out  his  neck  and  nipped  the  tip  of  her  nose! 

-Poetry  by  Julie  Mader,  submitted  by  WCO  R.F. 
Mader,  McKean  County. 


Dedicated  in 
Delaware  County 

One  of  the  many  high  points  with 
working  in  the  Delaware  County  dis- 
trict has  been  my  association  with  the 
local  sportsmen’s  groups.  Recently,  a 
local  municipality  had  plans  to  draw 
down  a three-acre  impoundment  so 
that  repairs  could  be  made  to  the  dam 
superstructure.  The  question  arose 
about  the  disposition  of  the  resident 
fish  population,  which  consisted  of 
carp,  catfish,  and  some  bluegills  and 
pumpkinseed  sunnies.  To  some  folks, 
these  species  don’t  occupy  a very  high 


rung  on  the  ladder  of  impor- 
tance. However,  the  sportsmen 
of  Delaware  County  have  a some- 
what different  grading  system. 
When  I asked  for  help  to  capture 
and  relocate  these  fish  to  suit- 
able waters,  the  response  was 
overwhelmingly  positive  and  on 
the  day  of  the  drawdown  close  to 
1,000  fish  were  successfully 
transplanted.  As  what  is  left  of 
the  natural  environment  here  in 
Delaware  County  is  transformed 
to  meet  the  desires  of  man,  the 
local  sportsmen  remain  ever  vigi- 
lant and  always  ready  to  help 
keep  the  resource  first.-WCO 
Terry  Deibler,  Delaware  County. 


Eagle  Scout  project 

During  my  career  I have  had 
the  privilege  of  working  with  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  help- 
ing these  young  men  in  their 
efforts  to  earn  their  merit  badges 
and  the  ultimate  goal  of  becom- 
ing an  Eagle  Scout.  One  such 
individual,  Ferris  Webbyjr.,  of 
Slocum  Township  Troop  433, 
Mountain  Top,  was  instrumental 
in  building  a fishing  pier  for  per- 
sons with  disabilities  at  Lily  Lake 
for  his  project  to  secure  his  Eagle 
Scout  award. 

Once  the  idea  was  hatched, 
the  real  work  began.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion enthusiastically  endorsed 
his  plan,  and  the  materials 
needed  were  solicited  from  local 
businesses.  Ferris  started  the 
construction  of  the  pier  and  digging 
the  walkway.  He  was  ably  assisted  by 
Troop  433,  relatives,  and  his  Dad. 

The  pier  was  built  and  the  concrete 
walkway  will  be  ready  for  this  upcom- 
ing season.  I would  like  to  express  my 
heartfelt  thanks  to  this  young  man, 
fellow  Scouts,  relatives,  and  the  busi- 
nesses that  made  this  worthwhile 
project  a reality.  I'm  sure  that  the 
people  who  will  use  this  facility'  are  also 
grateful. -WCO  David  T.  Corl,  Southern 
Luzerne  County. 
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ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


Call  for  Nominations:  1 999  Ralph  W.  Abele 
Conservation  Heritage  Award 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  is  seeking  nomi- 
nations for  the  1999  Ralph  W.  Abele  Conservation  Heritage 
Award.  The  deadline  for  nominations  is  August  16, 1999.  The 
award  will  be  presented  at  an  appropriate  ceremony  in  the  fall 
of  1999. 

The  Ralph  W.  Abele  Conservation  Heritage  Award  is  the  highest 
recognition  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  can 
confer  on  persons  who  distinguish  themselves  in  the  cause  of 
conservation.  The  PFBC  established  the  Abele  Award  to  rec- 
ognize citizens  of  Pennsylvania  who  have  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  protection,  conservation  and  enhancement 
of  the  aquatic  resources  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  award  serves 
as  a memorial  to  Ralph  Abele  for  his  steadfast  and  courageous 
work  in  protecting  and  conserving  our  natural  resources.  Past 
Abele  Award  winners  were:  Ken  Sink,  Dr.  Maurice  Goddard, 
Lenny  Green,  Dr.  William  Kodrich,  Robert  W.  McCullough  Jr., 
Peter  Duncan,  and  James  L.  Myers. 

The  Abele  Award  is  presented  to  a Pennsylvanian  who  has 
dedicated  his  or  her  time  and  energy  to  the  conservation  of  the 
state’s  natural  resources,  specifically  the  aquatic  resources, 
through  one  or  more  of  the  following  accomplishments: 

Personally  invested  heavily  in  the  long-term  education  of 
Pennsylvania’s  youth  on  conservation  issues  vital  to  an  improved 
aquatic  environment. 

Put  at  risk  their  person  and  livelihood  to  undertake  pub- 
lic activities  and  positions  on  behalf  of  improving  and  protecting 
the  aquatic  resources  of  Pennsylvania. 

Led  a regional  or  statewide  environmental  effort  that  has 
been  recognized  for  its  duration  and  success  in  protecting  and 
enhancing  the  aquatic  resources  of  Pennsylvania. 

Played  a leading  role  in  reclaiming  and  enhancing  a ma- 
jor significant  natural  water  resource  within  the  Commonwealth. 

Led  an  effort  to  pass  major  environmental  legislation  for 
the  protection,  conservation  and  enhancement  of  the  natural 
environment  of  Pennsylvania. 

Brought  national  recognition  to  Pennsylvania  through 
personal  activities,  actions  and  contributions  to  the  aquatic 
resources. 

Employees  and  active  Commissioners  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  and  Boat  Commission  are  not  eligible  for  this  award,  but 
they  are  encouraged  to  submit  nominations. 

Nominations  may  be  sent  to  Dennis  Guise,  Deputy  Execu- 
tive Director/Chief  Counsel,  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000  by 
no  later  than  August  16,  1999. 

The  nominations  should  describe,  in  a maximum  of  three 
typewritten  pages,  the  following:  Biographical  information, 
how  the  nominee  meets  the  categories  for  recognition,  specific 
accomplishments  of  the  nominee,  past  recognitions  of  the  nomi- 
nee, affiliations  of  the  nominee,  and  additional  information 
to  warrant  award  of  this  honor. 


Commissioner  Mahon  Receives  Award 

Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commissioner  Paul  J.  Mahon 
has  been  given  a special  achievement  award  for  his  work  to 
ensure  access  to  the  waterways  of  the  Commonwealth  for  all 
individuals  interested  in  fishing  and  boating. 

Mahon,  of  Clarks  Green,  was  presented  the  award  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Sportsmen  for  the  Disabled  (PSD).  The 
award,  presented  by  PSD  President  Harry  Miller,  recognized 
Mahon’s  years  of  untiring  work  to 
improve  accessibility  across  the  state. 

Mahon  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
building  of  some  two  dozen  acces- 
sible fishing  piers  and  boating 
ramps  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. As  well  as  his  role  with  the 
Commission,  Mahon  serves  on  the 
Committee  for  Greater  Accessibility 
to  State  Parks  and  State  Forest 
Lands,  in  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Natural  Resources. 

“I  am  humbled  by  this  award,” 
said  Commissioner  Mahon.  “We  are 
fortunate  to  have  an  abundance  of 
natural  resources  in  this  state,  and  it 
is  important  that  all  Pennsylvanians  have  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  them.  I am  pleased  to  work  with  organizations 
such  as  the  Pennsylvania  Sportsmen  for  the  Disabled  and 
individuals  such  as  Harry  Miller.  That  interaction  is  a re- 
ward in  itself.  Equally  rewarding  is  the  increased  attention 
to  accessibility  needs  by  the  state’s  various  natural  resource 
agencies.” 

Mahon  was  appointed  to  the  Commission  in  1991.  He 
served  as  Vice  President  in  1993  and  in  1994  was  elected 
President. 


Cooperative  Nursery  Grant  Program 


photo-courtesy  of  Commissioner  Anderson 


At  its  annual  banquet  last  fail,  the  Somerset  County  Sportsmen’s  League 
contributed  $ 1,000  to  the  Commission’s  Cooperative  Nursery  Grant  Porgram. 
The  Commission  presented  the  group  with  a 1 999  framed  trout  and  salmon 
stamp  print.  Pictured  for  the  exchange  are  (from  the  left)  Somerset  County 
Sportsmen’s  League  secretary  Rich  Stoner,  Commissioner  Don  Anderson, 
League  treasurer  Bob  Shuck,  and  League  president  Charles  Dunn. 


Commissioner 
Paul  J.  Mahon 
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On  May  13, 1999,  Fish  Warden  William  E.  Shoemaker 
was  inducted  into  the  National  Law  Enforcement  Offic- 
ers Memorial  in  Washington  DC.  His  name  will  forever 
be  inscribed  in  the  blue-gray  marble  along  with  nearly  15,000 
other  names  of  fallen  officers  from  every  state.  Law  en- 
forcement officers  past  and  present,  who  gave  their  lives 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  have  been  added  an- 
nually since  this  beautiful  memorial  was 
dedicated  by  President  George  Bush  in  1991. 

The  candlelight  induction  service  held  at 
the  memorial  was  part  of  National  Police 
Week.  This  year,  along  with  Officer  Shoe- 
maker, Seely  L.  Houk  and  Joseph  McHugh, 
two  fallen  officers  from  the  Fish  and  Boat 
Commission’s  sister  agency,  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Game  Commission,  were  also  inducted. 


It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anyone  attending  this  somber 
ceremony  not  being  moved-each  in  his  own  way  and  each 
to  varying  degrees,  but  affected  nonetheless.  The  site  of 
over  14,000  candles  held  high  by  those  in  attendance  is  not 
easily  forgotten.  The  neat  and  official  appearance  of  de- 
partmental arm  patches  taped  to  the  marble  just  inches 
away  from  a page  torn  from  a coloring  book  with  the  not- 
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Law  enforcement  agencies  and  family  members  tape 
departmental  patches  near  the  names  of  the  fallen. 
Memorial  officials  routinely  remove  patches  and 
remembrances,  which  are  then  added  to  the  Memorial 
archives.  Above  is  a pencil  rubbing  of  Shoemaker’s 
name  on  the  Memorial. 


Visiting  the  Memorial  are  William  E.  Shoemaker’s 
grandson  James  Shoemaker  (left)  and  great-grandson 
William  C.  Shoemaker. 

so-neat  words  in  crayon  “I  miss  you  Daddy,”  makes  a so- 
bering contrast.  There  was  also  a single  flower  attached 
to  a handwritten  personal  message  understood  at  one  time 
only  by  the  author  and  recipient.  The  survivors  of  the  most 
recently  inducted  filed  off  their  police-escorted  buses  with 
nothing  in  common  but  the  look  of  loss  on  their  faces.  These 
things  made  all  too  real  the  risks  taken  freely,  and  on  a daily 
basis,  by  law  enforcement  officers.  But  nothing  made  it 
more  real  than  the  empty  space  on  the  marble  reserved  for 
those  yet  to  be  inducted. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  is  honored 
to  have  had  this  opportunity  to  memorize  one  of  its  own, 
William  E.  Shoemaker,  who  paid  “the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion.”  For  the  complete  story  on  William  Shoemaker’s 
tragic  death,  see  page  11  .-Jay  Osman. 
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Lil  Le-Hi  Trout  Nursery  Marks  50th  Anniversary  as  Co-op  Facility 

On  July  10,  1999,  the  Lil  Le-Hi  Trout  Nursery  in  Allentown  will  celebrate  its  50th 
year  as  a member  of  the  Commission’s  Co-operative  Nursery  Program. 

Fish  have  been  raised  on  the  site  since  1883.  In  the  early  1900s,  the  city  entered  into 
its  co-operative  arrangement  with  the  Fish  Commission  and  three  local  clubs-the  Lehigh 
County  Fish  & Game  Protective  Association,  Pioneer  Fish  & Game  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Trout  Creek  Fish  & Game  Club. 

For  more  details  on  the  July  10  celebration,  contact  the  city  of  Allentown’s  Bureau 
of  Parks  at  610-437-7628. 

f'tMri  from  the  \Otchen 

Oven-’Roasteh  Catfish  by  Wayne  Phillips 

Ingredients  for  four  servings: 

□ 2 catfish  fillets,  cut  in  half 

□ 2 garlic  cloves,  thinly  sliced 

□ Drizzle  of  extra  virgin  olive  oil 

□ 2 Tbsp.  oil  or  butter 

□ Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 


photo-Wayne  Phillips 

Oven-Roasting 

Oven-roasting  fish  allows  you  to 
prepare  flavorful  fish  without  add- 
ing unnecessary  calories.  There  are 
several  ways  to  oven-roast  fish. 
Milder  fish  should  be  roasted  with 
delicate  flavorings.  Stronger  fish 
can  stand  up  to  more  aggressive 
seasonings. 

Seasoning  options: 

• A Mediterranean  flavor  can  be 
achieved  by  adding  garlic  slices  and 
drizzling  the  fish  with  extra  virgin 
olive  oil. 

• For  a traditional  taste,  add  a top- 
ping of  fresh  chopped  dill  and 
plenty  of  fresh  lemon  juice. 

• Fresh  bread  crumbs  moistened 
with  a little  oil  and  your  favorite 
chopped  herb  can  be  patted  on  top 
of  the  fish. 

• Chopped  onions  and  fresh  toma- 
toes add  flavor  to  the  fish.  The 
tomatoes  add  a pleasant  acidity  to 
the  finished  dish. 

• Fresh  sage  leaves  and  finely  diced 
jalapeno  peppers  add  a southwest- 
ern flavor  and  a bit  of  heat. 


Heat  a heavy  skillet  or  roasting  pan 
in  a 350-degree  oven  for  5 minutes. 
Remove  and  add  2 Tbsp.  oil  or  butter 
and  the  garlic  to  the  pan.  Place  fish  on 
top  and  roast  until  the  fish  is  no 
longer  opaque,  about  10  minutes  per 
inch  of  thickness. 

Serve 

Wild  rice  cooked  with  chopped  on- 
ions, celery,  mushrooms,  and  your 
choice  of  herbs  goes  well  with  roasted 
fish.  For  a real  flavor  boost,  saute  the 
vegetables  in  a bit  of  chicken  fat.  Add 
rice  and  cook  for  a minute  or  two  while 
stirring  to  coat  the  rice  with  the  fat. 
Add  water  and  simmer,  covered,  until 
the  rice  is  tender.  Place  a bed  of  wild 
rice  on  the  plate  and  top  with  the 
roasted  catfish. 

To  highlight  the  wonderful  color  of 
the  catfish,  garnish  with  some  thin 
strips  of  roasted  sweet  red  pepper. 

If  roasting  with  toppings,  you  can 
mound  them  toward  the  middle  of  the 
piece  of  fish,  so  its  natural  ivory  color 
shows. 

This  dish  includes  slices  of  baked 
sweet  potato  glazed  with  maple  syrup. 


1 998  Officer  of  the  Year: 
Waterways  Conservation 
Officer  Sally  A.  Cor! 

Waterways  Conservation  Officer 
Sally  A.  Corl  was  recently  named  the 
Fish  and  Boat  Commission’s  1998  Of- 
ficer of  the  Year.  The  award  was 
presented  at  the  Northeast  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Conference  in  Manchester, 
NH,  last  April. 

Officer  Corl  is  assigned  to  Carbon 
County,  where  she  has  developed  ef- 
fective working  relationships  with 
local,  state  and  federal  agencies  both 
inside  and  outside  her  district.  Car- 
bon County  is  a busy  district  with  a 
large  visitor  population.  The  district 
includes  three  state  parks,  one  county 
park  and  many  private  communities, 
all  of  which  incorporate  many  acres 
of  fishing  and  boating  waters.  Of- 
ficer Corl  has  12  approved  trout 
waters  that  require  diligent  law  en- 
forcement. 


Waterways  Conservation  Officer 
Sally  A.  Corl 


Officer  Corl  presents  an  outstand- 
ing image  to  the  public  she  serves, 
and  her  attitude  toward  work  and 
serving  both  the  agency  and  the 
public  is  commendable.  She  is  al- 
ways willing  to  participate  in  special 
assignments,  has  attended  many 
courses  and  performs  exceptionally 
well  as  an  instructor  for  the  Bureau 
of  Law  Enforcement.  She  has  writ- 
ten a training  guide  and  a procedure 
manual  for  training  new  conserva- 
tion officers. 
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State  Parks  Reservation  System 


The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Conservation  and  Natural 
Resources  (DCNR)  unveiled  a new  reservation  system  for  its 
state  parks  in  June  1998.  All  requests  for  reserving  around  300 
cabins  and  over  6,000  campsites,  pavilions,  and  group  tenting 
sites  now  go  to  a centralized  location,  and  a sophisticated  da- 
tabase is  able  to  provide  customers  with  information  about  their 
reservations,  or  state  parks  in  general. 


The  call  center  is  operated  in  cooperation  with  AbiliTech,  a 
member  organization  from  Philadelphia  of  the  PA  Industries 
for  the  Blind  and  Handicapped,  which  provides  employment 
for  people  with  disabilities. 

For  more  information,  call  1 -888-PA-PARKS  for  a brochure, 
or  visit  DCNR’s  web  site  at  www.dcnr.state.pa.us.  Persons  us- 
ing text  telephones  should  call  (toll-free  in  U.S.)  1-888-537-7294, 
or  (local  or  international)  717-558-2711. 
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A “watershed”  is  a group  of  waterways  whose  water  ultimately  ends  up 
in  the  same  place.  When  rain  falls  to  the  ground  in  Pennsylvania,  it  drains 
into  one  of  six  major  watershed  systems.  Pennsylvania’s  six  major  water- 
sheds include  Lake  Erie,  the  Ohio  River,  the  Susquehanna  River,  the 
Genesee  River,  the  Potomac  River,  and  the  Delaware  River. 


ERIE  OHIO  GENESEE  POTOMAC  SUSQUEHANNA  DELAWARE 


Although  trout  get  the  most  attention  from  anglers  this  time  of  year,  the 
warming  temperatures  also  heat  up  the  panfish  action.  Trout  fishermen 
looking  for  a change  of  pace  should  head  to  the  nearest  farm  pond.  You 
don’t  need  to  switch  tackle  when  going  after  summertime  panfish.  Blue- 
gills  and  pumpkinseeds  are  often  more  eager  to  take  trout  lures  and  baits 
than  trout! 


A large  plastic  or  rubber  dish  tub  or  laundry  basket  is  a good  item  to  keep 
in  your  vehicle  during  fishing  season.  It  can  be  used  to  hold  wet  hip  boots, 
waders  or  wading  shoes,  as  well  as  any  other  gear  soaked  and  muddied  after 
a long  day  on  the  stream.  By  doing  this,  you  can  keep  your  vehicle  cleaner, 
drier,  and  more  organized. 


Those  who  use  different  spools  on  their  favorite  fly  reel  know  how  easy  it 
is  to  lose  track  of  which  line  is  which.  Many  lines  come  with  stickers  to  put 
on  the  spool  to  help  make  the  ID,  but  they  eventually  comes  off  and  leave  a 
sticky  film  on  the  inside  of  the  spool.  An  excellent  way  to  make  a clean,  per- 
manent mark  on  your  spool  is  to  use  a metal  etcher.  Engrave  the  weight  and 
type  of  line  on  the  inside  of  the  spool.  Even  though  it’s  permanent,  most 
anglers  don’t  change  the  line  once  it’s  on  the  spool  anyway,  and  if  it  is 
changed,  the  old  marking  can  simply  be  crossed  out. 

illustration-  Ted  Walke 
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Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s 

Waterways  Conservation  Stamp 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  mission  is  to 
provide  fishing  and  boating  opportunities  through  the  pro- 
tection and  management  of  Pennsylvania’s  aquatic 
resources.  To  help  accomplish  this  mission,  the  Commis- 
sion has  introduced  a new  Waterways  Conservation  Program 
for  the  new  millenium.  It  gives  conserva- 
tion-minded individuals  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the  agency’s  resource  steward- 
ship activities.  Every  $5  donation  will  be 
recognized  with  a Waterways  Conservation 
Stamp  as  a thank-you  gift.  Through  your 
generosity  and  support,  we  will  be  able  to 
ensure  the  conservation  of  Pennsylvania’s 
aquatic  resources  for  future  generations. 


Program  funding  will  also  come  from  the  sale  of  pro- 
motional and  commemorative  items  (see  pages  53-54),  and 
corporate  sponsorships.  Funds  raised  as  part  of  the  Con- 
serve 2000  effort  will  be  deposited  in  a restricted  use 
account,  and  will  be  targeted  to  aquatic  resource  protection, 
habitat  restoration  and  enhancement,  spe- 
cies protection  and  restoration,  pollution 
assessment  and  abatement,  and  recre- 
ational access  improvement. 

For  more  information,  call 

1-800-355-7645. 

Pennsylvania  Waters 
...our  resource  ...our  responsibility 
your  choice... 


PWC  OPERATORS:  TAKE  A BOATING  COURSE,  GET  A BOATING  EDUCATION  CERTIFICATE. 

AFTER  JAN.  1, 2000,  IT'S  THE  LAW. 
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As  I write  this,  it’s  another  beautiful  day,  the  sky  an  endless  blue 
without  a cloud  in  sight.  And  that’s  the  bad  news.  The  Com- 
monwealth is  currently  withering  under  a protracted  drought. 
Sportsmen  across  Pennsylvania  have  been  leaders  in  heeding 
Governor  Ridge’s  declaration  of  a drought  emergency  and  in 
conserving  water  resources.  My  hope  is  that  we  have  received 
some  additional  rainfall  by  the  time  this  message  reaches  you. 
However,  even  though  a few  showers  may  ease  conditions,  it 
will  take  substantial  rain  over  an  extended  period  until  we  can 
consider  this  cycle  to  be  at  an  end. 

Throughout  the  summer,  we  have  received  many  questions 
related  to  drought  and  its  effect  on  fish  and  fishing.  Many  callers 
are  worried  about  fish  populations.  Some  have  expressed  fius- 
tration,  an  understandable  reaction  to  climatic  systems  largely 
beyond  human  control.  In  expressing  their  concerns  for  the 
resource,  some  have  called  on  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission 
to  ban  or  limit  fishing  for  certain  fish  in  certain  waters.  The 
concern  that  anglers  have  expressed  is  another  example  of  the 
profound  responsibility  that  sportsmen  have  traditionally  felt 
for  conserving  our  natural  resources. 

Both  as  agency  staff  dedicated  to  protecting  and  managing 
aquatic  resources  and  as  individuals  who  personally  care  about 
our  fisheries,  we  understand  the  very  sincere  concern  that  an- 
glers have  expressed.  When  the  Commission’s  professional 
fisheries  managers  recommend  against  banning  fishing  in 
droughts,  it’s  because  they  have  concluded  that  a ban  is  not  the 
best  way  to  protect  and  manage  this  resource  in  these  circum- 
stances. In  certain  circumstances,  limiting  fishing  is 
counterproductive  for  overall  fish  populations. 

Given  the  emotional  connection  that  we  each  feel  to  the  sport, 
favorite  waters  and  our  fisheries,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
remember  that  droughts  and,  conversely,  floods  are  just  two 
of  many  natural  ecological  processes  that  have  occurred  on  this 
planet  for  as  long  as  there  has  been  water.  Through  it  all,  fish 
have  not  just  survived,  but  thrived  in  Pennsylvania  waters.  They 
will  continue  to  do  so.  Our  biologists  report  that  even  though 
the  drought  may  have  localized  effects  on  individual  fish  and 
other  aquatic  organisms,  it  is  unlikely  to  have  any  long-term 
effect  on  fish  populations  or  fishing.  Studies  of  wild  trout 
populations  on  several  streams  after  drought  conditions  in  1 99 1- 
92  showed  some  effects  on  some  streams.  While  localized 
populations  may  suffer  negative  effects,  populations  quickly 
bounce  back  even  from  severe  droughts. 

Sportsmen  are  perhaps  better  attuned  than  others  to  under- 
stand mortality  as  part  of  the  cycle  of  nature.  We  know  that 
many  fish  do  not  survive  their  first  year.  Even  those  that  do 
survive  continue  to  face  a variety  of  threats  daily,  such  as  predators 
and  competition  for  food  and  habitat.  Because  these  natural 
hardships  are  routine,  we  have  come  to  accept  these  effects  as 
normal.  Extreme  conditions  such  as  drought  are,  fortunately, 
not  routine.  However,  we  must  remember  that  they  are  no  less 
natural. 


It  is  certainly  disappointing  that  this  drought  has  disrupted 
the  typical  feeding  and  holding  patterns  in  many  waterways. 
It  is  discouraging  that  more  fish  than  usual  have  succumbed 
to  the  elements.  But  in  the  long  run,  it  is  unlikely  that  this  year’s 
problems  will  translate  into  long-term  declines  in  fish  or  fishing. 

The  current  drought  has  actually  had  positive  effects  for  species 
like  the  smallmouth  bass.  The  reduced  flows,  stable  water  levels 
and  warmer  water  temperatures  have  led  to  higher  levels  of  natural 
reproduction  and  generally  an  easier  time  foryoung-of-the-year 
bass.  The  1999  smallmouth  bass  year  class  is  very  strong  and 
the  fish  are  growing  ahead  of  schedule,  which  should  provide 
for  enjoyable  bass  angling  in  a few  years. 

Even  in  areas  that  experience  drought-related  fish  kills,  there 
are  some  benefits.  Mother  Nature  is  not  wasteful:  The  carrion 
feeds  scavengers,  which  in  turn  serve  as  a continuing  link  in 
the  food  chain. 

We  can  expect  a hard  freeze  on  some  lakes  and  ponds  before 
water  levels  return  to  normal.  This  freeze  of  exposed  shorelines 
is  useful  in  controlling  excessive  growth  of  unwanted  weeds. 
In  fact,  some  lakes  are  deliberately  artificially  lowered  to  take 
advantage  of  this  very  circumstance. 

I hope  that  fall  1999  will  mark  the  end  of  the  drought,  and 
that  by  the  time  you  read  this,  plentiful  rainfall  will  have  fallen 
across  our  Commonwealth. 

Fall  1999  will  also  mark  possible  consideration  of  legislation 
that  will  address  the  Commission’s  longstanding  infrastruc- 
ture improvement  initiative.  I have  previously  written  about 
this  effort  in  this  space.  The  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly 
is  now  considering  legislation  that  may  provide  revenue  to  address 
critical  infrastructure  needs.  As  this  legislation  moves  through 
the  legislative  process,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  changes  and 
adjustments.  As  I write  this,  one  bill  (House  Bill  1200)  contains 
provisions  known  as  the  Growing  Greener  Plus,  or  Heritage  2 1 
Initiative.  These  provisions  include  much-needed  funding  to 
address  urgent  infrastructure  needs  to  repair  dams,  upgrade 
fish  hatcheries,  rehabilitate  access  areas  and  acquire  critical 
habitat.  However,  other  versions  of  related  legislation  do  not 
contain  funding  to  address  Commission  infrastructure  needs. 
The  key  challenge  that  anglers,  boaters  and  conservationists 
face  is  to  make  sure  that  the  final  version  of  any  legislation  in 
this  area  includes  funding  to  address  our  critical  infrastructure 
needs.  Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater  readers  make  up  an  important 
core  of  support  for  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  and  its  pro- 
grams. Grassroots  support  for  including  funding  for 
Commission  capital  projects  is  essential,  and  I hope  you  will 
let  your  legislators  know  of  your  interest  in  , and  support  for, 
funding  to  address  the  backlog  of  Commission  infrastructure 
projects. 

Peter  A.  Colangelo 

Executive  Director 
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Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  DC  20240. 
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On  the  cover 

This  issue’s  front  cover  shows  an  angler  working  a stream 
section  in  northwest  Pennsylvania.  When  we’re  out 
fishing,  we  don’t  always  think  of  the  enhancement 
efforts  that  go  in  to  making  a stream  better  both  for 
fish  and  for  anglers.  In  this  issue,  the  article  “Who’s 
Getting  Things  Done  in  Berks  County'?”  by  Terry  Brady, 
on  page  43,  is  a thorough  look  at  the  teamwork  that 
needs  to  occur  to  make  things  happen.  In  fact,  the  Berks 
County'  work  is  a model  for  waterway  enhancement. 
The  cover  photo  was  taken  by  Linda  Steiner. 
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Electrofishing  question 

I would  like  to  know  if  you  publish 
any  results  of  your  electrofishing  sur- 
veys. If  so,  I would  like  copies  of  these 
results.  I do  most  of  my  fishing  for 
wild  trout  and  I’m  always  looking  for 
new  streams  to  fish.  The  results  of 
your  surveys  would  be  a big  help  in 
finding  new  wild  trout  streams.  Also, 
do  you  have  a report  on  water  quality 
or  maps  of  Class  A streams?  Thank 
you  very  much  and  keep  up  the  great 
work!  - Ronald  S.  Stahl , Pottstown. 

Following  each  stream  survey,  a nar- 
rative or  report  is  prepared  summariz- 
ing the  results  of  the  survey.  As  you  can 
imagine,  this  amounts  to  a large  num- 
ber of  reports,  even  during  one  field 
season.  Therefore,  because  of  the  large 
volume  of  reports,  we  cannot  practi- 
cally provide  all  of  the  copies  to  an  in- 
dividual. Some  of  the  more  recent 
reports  are  available  electronically  at 
the  Commission’s  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us.  However,  for  a 
more  comprehensive  review  of  the  in- 
formation available,  it  may  be  worth- 
while for  you  to  visit  our  office  in 
Pleasant  Gap.  Our  files  are  open  to 
public  review  Monday  through  Friday, 
from  8 a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  and  when  you 
visit,  staff  can  assist  you  with  locating 
information  from  our  files. 

Although  we  do  not  have  maps  avail- 
able pertaining  to  Class  A streams,  a 
good  source  for  locating  these  waters  is 
a commercially  available  gazetteer. 

This  includes  topographic  maps  of  the 
entire  state.  Products  like  these  can  be 
found  in  a variety  of  shops,  including 
some  sporting  goods  stores.-R.  Thomas 
Greene,  Coldwater  Unit  Leader. 


Stocked  trout  size 

Regarding  the  drop  in  the  number 
of  fishing  licenses  sold,  I believe  the 
main  reason  is  the  size  of  trout  that 
are  stocked.  I love  trout  fishing,  yet  I 
gave  it  up  for  5 years  because  of  the 
size  of  the  trout.  My  proposal  is  to 
create  a $5  trophy  trout  stamp  for  any- 
one at  least  16  years  old.  Also,  12-  to 
15-year-olds  should  have  to  purchase  a 
$4.00  license.  With  this  added  money, 
build  a new  trout  hatchery  where  you 
raise  nothing  but  trophy  trout  (which 
I define  as  18  inches  or  longer).  I sug- 
gest raising  about  100,000  trophy 
trout  a year  to  be  released.  I think  the 
majority  of  fishermen  would  favor 
this  proposal  because  just  about  all 
fishermen  love  big  trout  .-Douglas 
Borzak,  Frackville. 

Each  year,  the  Fish  and  Boat  Com- 
mission stocks  some  5.3  million  adult 
brook,  brown,  and  rainbow  trout  in 
Commonwealth  streams  and  lakes  open 
to  public  fishing.  Of  this  total,  about 
5.2  million  are  about  1.5  years  in  age 
and  average  10.1  inches  in  length. 

Some  53,000  are  about  2.5  years  in  age 
with  a length  of  12  inches  to  15  inches, 
and  25,000  are  “trophy”  in  the  size 
range  of  16  inches  to  24  inches.  In  ad- 
dition, during  the  preseason  stocking 
period  (March  1 to  opening  day),  the 
Commission  stocks  some  10,000  golden 
rainbow  trout  in  the  14-inch  to  20-inch 
size  range.  We  believe  this  mixture  of 
species  and  sizes  provides  anglers  with 
a wide  variety  of  opportunities  for  an- 
gling in  stocked  trout  waters. 

In  1991,  when  the  Commission  ob- 
tained support  from  Pennsylvania 
anglers  for  a $5  trout  and  salmon 
stamp,  and  again  when  the  resident 
adult  license  fee  was  increased  in  1996, 
we  also  solicited  responses  for  a pro- 
posal for  a “junior”  (ages  12  through 
15)  resident  license.  Some  60  percent  of 
anglers  did  not  support  that  proposal. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  our 
program. -Dennis  C.  Ricker,  Chief,  Divi- 
sion of  Trout  Production. 

Musky  story 

Here’s  a picture  of  me  and  a friend, 
Pete  Dobrosky  (right),  with  a 40.5- 


inch,  18-pound  musky  I caught.  The 
fish  was  caught  in  August  at  the 
mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek  on  the  Allegh- 
eny River,  “The  Point,”  in  Freeport, 
Pennsylvania.  The  fish,  caught 
around  12  a.m.,  took  us  both  by  sur- 


prise. We  were  cleaning  up  after  a 
night  of  catching  walleyes,  sauger, 
carp,  and  catfish.  I noticed  a small 
bite  on  my  rod,  but  when  I set  the 
hook,  it  felt  as  if  I’d  missed  the  bite. 

As  I began  to  take  up  slack  line,  my 
drag  began  to  work  overtime!  After  a 
long  fight  and  several  jumps,  the  fish 
came  to  net.  The  most  shocking  thing 
to  both  of  us  was  the  fact  that  the  fish 
was  taken  on  my  homemade  carp 
doughball  bait.  The  doughball  was 
the  size  of  a marble  with  a size  10 
treble  hook. 

I’ve  been  reading  your  magazine  for 
three  years.  Thank  you  for  sharing 
your  knowledge  and  time  with  fellow 
anglers.  Keep  up  the  good  work  .-Ken- 
neth Ohringer,  Freeport. 

Web  site 

The  Commission  web  site  has  to  be 
one  of  the  most  organized,  best  struc- 
tured sites  that  I have  ever  seen.  It  is 
just  amazing  how  much  I have  learned 
so  far.  I’m  only  18,  but  I’ve  been  fish- 
ing since  I was  in  diapers  and  I 
recently  got  involved  in  boating. 
Knowing  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
safe  boating  has  helped  me  avoid 
more  than  one  unfortunate  situation. 

I love  what  the  PFBC  is  doing  for  our 
great  state.  Thank  you  .-Jeremy  S. 
Gehman,  via  e-mail. 

Thanks  for  the  feedback!  The 
Commission’s  homepage  is 
www.fish.state.pa.us. 
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A Christmas  fish 

Christmases  of  past  years  always 
evoke  fond  memories,  especially  those 
from  my  youth.  As  a youngster,  the 
perfect  gift  for  me  was  always  fishing 
gear,  and  many  of  those  rods  and  reels 
are  still  with  me  today.  Last  Christ- 
mas brought  a few  more  fishing 
memories.  On  Christmas  eve,  my  twin 
boys,  Nate  and  Scott,  received,  from 
my  father,  beautiful  fishing  outfits. 

On  Christmas  morning,  they  received 
from  me  a subscription  to  Pennsylvania 
Angler  and  Boater.  The  day  after  Christ- 
mas, line  was  spooled  on  the  reels,  the 
outfits  were  rigged,  and  the  boys  were 
reminded  that  these  were  very  nice 
gifts  and  if  they  take  care  of  them, 
they  would  last  a lifetime. 

Two  days  after  Christmas,  in  the 
cold  and  snow,  we  arrived  at  the 
mighty  Lehigh  River.  We  had  two 
goals-to  test  the  new  outfits  and  make 
a fire  with  wet  wood.  Surprisingly,  the 
fire  lit  and  the  outfits  cast,  without 
snags.  After  a few  misses,  Nate  caught 
a 14-inch  brown  trout.  A few  minutes 
later,  Scotty  missed  a fish.  After  2 '/ 2 
hours  of  battling  the  elements,  we  de- 
cided to  leave.  Upon  walking  over  to 
reel  in  the  line,  Scotty’s  rod  received  a 
tremendous  hit,  and  within  a few  min- 
utes he  landed  a 21-inch,  3 '/2-pound 
brown  trout.  After  countless  pictures 
and  long-winded  tales  of  the  epic 
battle,  the  fish  is  going  to  be  mounted. 

This  whole  tale  makes  me  think 
how  each  generation  of  fishermen  af- 
fects the  next.  Long  after  my  father 
and  I are  gone,  the  fishing  rods  and 
reels  may  be  worn  out,  the  mounted 
fish  may  fade,  but  the  memory  will 
always  be  vivid.  Hopefully,  my  sons 
will  then  pass  on  the  joys  of  fishing  to 
their  sons  and  daughters.-Scoff 
Gillespie,  Coplay,  PA. 

The  dollar-sized  subscription  card 
in  this  issue,  placed  between  pages  8- 
9 and  56-57,  can  be  used  to  start  a 
subscription,  renew  a subscription, 
and  give  a gift  subscription.-Ed. 


Special  place 

I’m  a 75-year-young  widower  who  has  been  fishing  the  Delaware  since  I was  able 
to  walk.  I wrote  the  reminiscence  below  because  I had  to-the  words  have  been  in 
my  mind  and  my  heart  for  so  long,  they  just  had  to  come  out. 

I wonder  how  many  others  have  ties  to  a special  place,  ties  that  draw  them  back 
over  and  over  through  all  their  years. 

I hope  you  enjoy  this  memory-picture  I tried  to  paint: 

Delaware , While  I Remember 

My  river,  through  all  my  years  of  knowing  you  in  so  many  places,  so  many  ways. 

Far  upstream  and  down,  close  to  home  and  miles  away, 

I’ve  always  thought  of  you  that  way,  My  River. 

Deep,  slow-moving  pools  and  shallow,  fast-moving  rapids, 

Sweltering  days  when  I knew  the  fish  wouldn’t  bite,  but  I came  to  you  anyway. 

Bitter  January  days  with  ice  floes  choking  you  from  bank  to  bank. 

Spring  green,  blue  skies,  and  white  clouds  mirrored  on  your  surface, 

Followed  so  quickly  by  autumn’s  brilliant  colors. 

I know  the  fish,  more  than  a few,  that  I held  and  admired  before  releasing 
gently  to  your  flow. 

I know  the  birds  that  skim  your  surface  or  wade  your  shallows, 
the  rare  osprey  that  makes  my  heart  soar. 

A magic  day  at  Smithfield  Beach  in  the  Poconos,  that  day  at  the 
Water  Gap  with  Frank  and  Jim. 

We  climbed  down  steep  banks  to  boulder-strewn  white  water. 

A day  of  high  expectations  that  ended  with  no  fish,  but  with  memories 
etched  on  my  heart. 

A time  we  launched  the  canoe  at  Tinicum,  drifting  for  smallmouths, 
catching  mostly  strong  river  bluegills. 

A shad  day  at  Lumberville  when  I was  “top  rod,”  caught  just  four,  but  more  than 
anyone  else  on  the  line  of  eight  or  10  of  us  casting  to  your  cold,  rushing  waters. 

I still  feel  the  savage  pull  of  those  strong  wild  fish  on  the  end  of  my  line. 

A long-ago  day  when  I sailed  your  deep  waters  on  a warship,  down  to  your  bay 
and  far  beyond, 

To  many  oceans,  a young  sailor  who  would  not  return  to  you  for  almost  three  years. 
All  the  bridges  cris-crossed,  upstream  and  down, 

Always  with  a quick  glance  just  to  know  you  were  there,  to  greet  an  old 
treasured  friend. 

Long  days  wading  at  Washington  Crossing,  perhaps  the  most  enduring 
memories  of  all, 

Repeated  over  and  over  in  my  heart  like  a song. 

Times  there  with  Frank,  too  few  times  with  Pat. 

Days  that  brought  big  fish  or  small,  many  or  none,  good  days  all. 

Mostly  alone  now,  and  less  often  as  my  years  wind  down. 

Thoughts  of  my  Betty  waiting  close  by  as  I climb  your  steep  banks  to  return  to  her. 

A day  we  parked  at  Lumberville  and  walked  the  canal  path  to  Point  Pleasant, 
a narrow  track  that  hugs  your  bank. 

Lastly,  off  a small  island  I’ve  known  for  so  long,  in  high  water  and  low. 

Out  on  your  wind-ruffled  waters,  off-and-on  sunlight  dappling  your  rapids  in  silver. 
Immersed  almost  to  my  wader  tops,  your  strong  flow  hard  against  my  legs. 

I look  up  to  a patch  of  blue  and  say,  can  you  hear  me,  darling? 

Can  you  see  me  out  here  on  this  river  I’ve  always  called  mine? 

-Frank  G.  Scbroyer,  Philadelphia. 
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“This  is  my  favorite  walleye  fishing  pattern,”  I said  in  a 
soft  voice  to  my  wife,  Jeri.  “Walleyes  are  really  aggressive  in 
shallow  water.  But  they’re  skittish.  Don’t  make  any  more 
noise  than  you  have  to.” 

I lowered  the  anchor  and  turned  to  see  Jeri’s  rod  bowed. 

“It  was  just  there,”  she  said.  “I  thought  I snagged  a 
weed.” 

Jeri’s  “weed”  was  a 5-pound  walleye.  That  is  the  way  they 
often  strike  in  cold  water.  And  they  are  usually  lightly 
hooked  in  the  lip.  Walleyes  move  into  shallow  water  at 
night  to  feed.  I have  watched  by  the  wake  as  a walleye  at- 
tacked a lure  from  at  least  30  feet  away.  Yet,  they  often  just 
nip  at  the  tail  end  of  a lure. 

Probably  the  most  famous  shallow-water  walleye  pattern 
in  the  state  is  at  Pymatuning  Reservoir  during  spring.  How- 
ever, this  pattern  can  produce  walleyes  at  most  of  our  lakes 
that  hold  walleyes,  and  it  lasts  well  into  summer,  to  varying 
degrees. 

The  reason  this  pattern  works  is  because  shallow  flats  are 
rich  feeding  areas.  Minnows  are  often  abundant.  Walleyes 
usually  avoid  such  shallow  water  during  daylight  hours. 

But  they  move  in  under  the  cover  of  darkness. 

The  best  feeding  flats  for  walleyes  are  often  associated 
with  points,  for  a couple  of  reasons.  Points  often  extend 
into  relatively  deep  water.  Immediate  access  to  deep  water  is 
a quick  escape  route.  This  is  important  because  walleyes  are 
decidedly  unnerved  in  shallow  water.  But  deep  water  access 
applies  to  many  flats  that  are  not  adjacent  to  points.  The 
real  reason  points  are  popular  hotspots  is  because  they  are 
so  easily  recognizable  to  walleye  anglers.  And  for  this  rea- 
son, walleyes  that  feed  around  points  are  quickly  fished  out. 
You  are  more  likely  to  find  good  walleye  fishing  at  flats  that 
are  not  revealed  by  anything  above  the  waterline. 

Floating  minnow  lures 

Crankbaits  shaped  like  slender  minnows,  which  I term 
“floating  minnow  lures,”  are  the  perfect  lures  for  fishing 
shallow  water  at  night  because  they  closely  resemble  the  rea- 
son walleyes  are  there.  Depth  control  is  another  important 
reason  to  use  crankbaits.  Some  floating  minnow  lures  dive 
just  2 to  3 feet,  some  dive  4 to  5 feet,  and  some  dive  a bit 
deeper.  If  you  know  how  deep  your  lures  dive,  you  can  use 
lures  that  won’t  hang  on  the  bottom.  However,  I have 
found  that  using  a lure  that  runs  close  to  the  bottom  is  usu- 
ally not  necessary  in  shallow  water.  Actively  feeding 
walleyes  won’t  hesitate  to  attack  a lure  running  a few  feet 
above  them. 

In  the  cool  water  of  spring  or  late  fall,  the  best  retrieve  for 
floating-minnow  lures  is  usually  steady  and  very  slow. 
Sometimes  the  best  retrieve  is  one  that  moves  the  lure  so 
slowly  that  it  leaves  a wake  on  the  surface.  So  it  is  impor- 
tant to  use  lures  that  have  adequate  action  at  slow  speeds. 
Some  jointed  floating  minnow  lures  perform  perfectly  in 
this  situation. 


photo-Mike  Bleech 


These  floating-minnow  lures  are  probably  your  best  choice 
when  walleyes  are  in  shallow  water.  They  closely  resemble 
the  walleye’s  principle  prey,  and  they  don’t  get  snagged  on 
the  bottom. 


Muddy  water  sometimes  causes  shallow  walleye  action 
during  daylight.  On  lakes,  watch  for  mud  lines  where  waves 
have  been  pounding  a point.  On  rivers  and  creeks,  rain  of- 
ten roils  the  water  enough  to  put  walleyes  on  the  feed  in 
shallow  water.  In  warmer  water,  faster  retrieves  are  often 
better  than  slow.  But  in  muddy  water,  use  a slow,  steady 
retrieve  just  as  you  might  in  cold  water. 

Floating  minnow  lures  are  also  productive  in  rivers  and 
creeks,  where  walleyes  often  hunt  in  shallow  water,  even 
during  daylight.  The  reason,  I suspect,  is  that  swirling  water 
cuts  light  penetration  and  visibility  from  above. 

Suspending  minnow  lures  are  a better  choice,  though. 
Suspending  minnow  lures  generally  dive  slightly  deeper 
than  floating  minnow  lures.  They  are  essentially  the  same, 
except  that  suspending  lures  do  not  bob  to  the  surface  when 
you  pause  the  retrieve. 
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Suspending  minnow  lures  are  at 
their  best  using  a jerk,  or  twitch,  re- 
trieve. This  is  very  effective  from  late 
spring  through  summer  and  into  the 
fall.  Try  it  in  rivers  or  larger  creeks 
where  walleyes  feed  in  swift  water  that 
is  5 to  8 feet  deep.  The  retrieve  can  be 
either  a long  series  or  jerks,  or  inter- 
mittent jerks  in  an  otherwise  steady 
retrieve.  The  jerks  give  the  impression 
of  an  injured  minnow,  making  it  seem 
to  be  an  easy  meal.  This  sometimes 
triggers  strikes  by  walleyes  that  are  not 
aggressively  feeding,  or  where  natural 
food  is  abundant. 

Even  though  walleyes  move  a few 
feet  up  or  down  to  strike  a crankbait, 
there  are  undefined  limits  to  how  far 
they  will  move.  Depth  control  is  in- 
creasingly important  as  the  depth  of 
the  water  increases.  When  walleyes  are 
in  shallow  water,  they  are  almost  al- 
ways actively  feeding.  But  they  are 
more  likely  to  be  less  aggressive  in 
deeper  water.  For  example,  if  walleyes 
are  congregated  along  the  bottom  of  a 
dropoff  that  begins  at  8 feet  and  drops 
to  12  feet,  a floating  minnow  lure  is  a 
poor  choice.  You  should  use  a lure 
that  gets  right  down  to  12  feet.  But  if 
they  are  at  the  top  of  the  dropoff,  they 
are  probably  more  aggressive  and  are 
far  more  likely  to  attack  a crankbait 
running  a few  feet  above  them. 

Several  floating/deep-diving  min- 
now lures  will  get  down  10  to  12  feet 
on  a cast.  These  crankbaits  are  really 
not  a very  efficient  use  of  time  for  cast- 
ing in  most  situations.  They  run  in  a 
U-shaped  path,  roughly,  so  they  are  at 
their  maximum  depth  for  just  a short 
portion  of  the  retrieve.  If  you  find 
walleyes  at  a depth  of  12  feet,  jigs  or 
live  bait  are  usually  more  efficient. 

The  best  use,  other  than  trolling,  is  when  you  do  not  know 
exactly  where  the  walleyes  are,  or  when  they  are  scattered 
along  steep  slopes. 

One  advantage  of  floating/diving  crankbaits  is  that  using 
them  is  very  easy-just  cast  and  retrieve.  Jigs  and  live  bait 
that  are  bounced  along  the  bottom  can  be  very  frustrating 
to  novice  anglers,  especially  kids,  because  they  snag  so  fre- 
quently. Avoiding  snags  with  jigs  or  sinkers  requires  an 
educated  touch.  Anyone  who  can  cast  can  use  crankbaits. 

Even  experienced  walleye  anglers  appreciate  crankbaits 
when  walleyes  are  holding  over  a snag-infested  bottom. 
There  are  good  walleye  areas  where  snags  make  bottom- 
bouncing virtually  impossible.  Crankbaits  are  quite 
expensive,  though,  so  it  is  critical  to  retrieve  crankbaits  very 
close  to  the  bottom  but  not  so  close  that  they  snag.  The 


photo-Mike  Bleech 


Crankbaits  usually  hook  walleyes 
lightly  in  the  lips  when  the  water  is 
cold.  Unlike  most  gamefish,  walleyes 
seldom  inhale  crankbaits. 
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long  lips  of  deep-diving  crankbaits  tend  to 
bounce  off  rocks.  But  even  one  lost  crankbait 
might  set  you  back  about  six  bucks! 

Casting  floating/deep-diving  crankbaits  par- 
allel to  the  steep  banks  is  an  effective  walleye 
fishing  method  at  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  and 
other  lakes  with  steep  banks.  Using  a 
crankbait  that  dives  to  12  feet,  move  forward 
with  an  electric  motor  on  its  slowest  speed, 
keeping  the  boat  over  12  to  15  feet  of  water. 
Because  the  banks  are  so  steep  in  most  areas, 
the  crankbait  will  be  within  sight  of  bottom- 
hugging  walleyes  throughout  the  retrieve. 

This  is  a summertime  method,  so  relatively 
fast  retrieves  are  in  order.  In  the  course  of  a 
day,  or  even  just  a few  hours,  you  can  cover 
miles  of  shoreline,  so  the  odds  of  finding  hun- 
gry walleyes  are  good. 

Floating/deep-diving  crankbaits  dive  deeper 
and  deeper  through  most  of  the  retrieve,  so 
one  of  the  more  effective  uses  for  these  lures  is 
casting  from  a boat  toward  a moderately  slop- 
ing bank.  The  crankbait  will  roughly  follow 
the  bottom  until  it  reaches  its  maximum 
depth,  which  will  be  almost  below  the  boat. 

For  this  same  reason,  floating/deep-diving 
crankbaits  are  usually  not  suited  to  fishing 
from  shore.  They  will  not  be  near  the  bottom 
during  part  of  the  retrieve.  Then,  from  the 
point  they  contact  the  bottom,  they  will  be  try- 
ing to  get  snagged. 

Few  minnow-shaped  floating-diving 
crankbaits  get  any  deeper  than  12  feet  on  a 
cast.  Any  crankbaits  I have  seen  that  claim  to 
dive  20,  30,  even  40  feet  are  not  shaped  like 
minnows.  They  are  generally  stubbier. 
Crankbaits  that  are  large  enough  to  dive  more 
than  the  deepest-diving  minnow-shaped  lures 
are  too  large  for  most  walleyes.  They  are  not 
too  large  for  big  walleyes,  6 pounds  and  larger. 
But  like  other  deep-diving  crankbaits,  only  a 
short  portion  of  the  retrieve  is  spent  at  maxi- 
mum depth.  And  cranking  them  is  tiring. 

They  are  more  useful  as  trolling  lures. 

Sinking  crankbaits 

Sinking  crankbaits  are  another  matter.  They 
can  be  counted  down  to  virtually  any  depth. 
The  problem  with  many  sinking  crankbaits  is 
that  it  takes  a fairly  fast  retrieve  to  give  them 
the  proper  action.  Use  a light-wire  snap-not  a 
snap  swivel-to  attach  these  lures  to  the  line  to 
allow  maximum  freedom  of  movement. 

Sinking  crankbaits,  also  called  countdown 
lures,  are  at  their  best  in  depths  of  15  to  25 
feet.  Any  deeper  and  you  waste  too  much  time 
counting  them  down.  Most  sink  at  a rate  of 
about  a foot  per  second.  Since  they  are  heavier 
than  floating  crankbaits,  they  can  be  cast  far- 


Figure  1. 

Walleyes  are  usually  aggressive  in  shallow  water.  They  will  attack  a lure  running 
a few  feet  above  their  position,  as  at  the  top  of  this  dropoff.  But  in  deeper  water, 
as  at  the  bottom  of  this  dropoff,  walleyes  often  won’t  move  as  far  to  strike  a lure. 
Lure  depth  control  is  usually  more  critical. 


Figure  2. 

Cast  floating/deep-diving  crankbaits  toward  shore. 

The  crankbait  will  follow  a moderately  sloping  bottom  toward  the  boat. 


illustmtion-Tcd  Walkc 


Figure  3. 

Countdown  crankbaits  can  be  very  useful  for  walleye  anglers  who  fish  from  shore. 
Count  the  lures  down  to  the  bottom,  typically  at  a drop  rate  of  a foot  per  second. 
Then  keep  the  rod  tip  high  during  the  retrieve  so  the  lure  swims  up  the  gentle  slope. 
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ther.  This  makes  up  for  some 
of  the  time  consumed  in  count- 
ing them  down. 

Countdown  crankbaits  are 
useful  tools  for  wading  anglers 
in  the  Allegheny,  Susquehanna, 
and  Delaware  rivers.  Try  them 
where  the  bottom  gently  slopes 
into  depths  of  10  feet  or  deeper. 

Use  a rod  at  least  seven  feet  long 
to  make  long  casts.  Determin- 
ing the  count  that  takes  the  lure 
to  the  bottom  is  critical  to  avoid 
snags.  Stop  the  lure  as  soon  as 
it  reaches  the  bottom.  If  the  crankbait  is  allowed  to  drag 
along  the  bottom,  snags  are  virtually  certain.  Hold  the  rod 
tip  high  during  the  retrieve  so  that  the  lure  follows  the  slope 
as  much  as  possible. 

Walleyes  are  not  noted  as  selective  feeders.  Slender,  min- 
now-shaped crankbaits  are  generally  best  for  walleye  fishing 
for  the  simple  reason  that  most  walleye  prey  in  Pennsylvania 
waters  is  slender  minnows.  One  exception  is  during  the 
rock  bass  spawn,  which  takes  place  during  late  May  and 
early  June.  Expect  it  to  occur  in  depths  of  5 to  10  feet  over  a 
bottom  that  contains  a large  percentage  of  gravel,  but  with 
some  larger  rocks  and  boulders.  This  is  one  of  the  best  big- 
walleye  patterns  during  spring.  Big  walleyes,  which  also 
mean  female  walleyes,  apparently  have  a taste  for  rock  bass. 
Most  of  the  walleyes  you  catch  with  this  pattern  will  be  large 
if  you  use  crankbaits  that  are  shaped  like  rock  bass. 

The  matching-the-hatch  concept  can  be  more  a matter  of 
depth  control  than  of  precisely  duplicating  the  walleye  prey. 
When  walleyes  feed  on  shiners  or  shad,  they  generally  are 
looking  up  for  their  food.  When  they  are  feeding  on  darters 
or  other  bottom-dwelling  species,  they  are  looking  down. 
This  explains  why  crankbaits  that  bounce  along  the  bottom 
are  sometimes  so  much  more  effective  than  those  that  travel 
a couple  of  feet  above  the  bottom. 

You  can  get  a strong  clue  on  your  sonar/ fish  finder  screen 
on  which  direction  walleyes  are  looking.  If  you  see  a lot  of 
small  fish  signals  a few  feet  above  the  bottom,  walleyes  are 
probably  looking  up.  If  you  see  no  bait  signals  on  the 
screen,  then  if  feeding  walleyes  are  present,  they  are  prob- 
ably looking  down. 

Tackle  tips 

Lure  color  for  walleye  crankbaits  might  seem  somewhat 
complicated.  However,  it  is  really  quite  simple.  Color  prob- 
ably is  not  terribly  important  if  you  stick  to  a few  basic  color 
patterns.  You  could  get  by  very  well  using  just  three  color 
patterns-natural  silver  shiner,  natural  gold  minnow,  and 
fire  tiger.  This  has  held  true  everywhere  I have  fished  for 


walleyes  in  this  state,  and 
from  Tennessee  north  to  the 
Quebec  bush.  Natural  silver 
is  usually  best  in  clear  water. 
Natural  gold  is  often  best  for 
retrieves  very  tight  to  the  bot- 
tom. Fire  tiger  is  a great 
attractor  color,  usually  tops 
at  night  or  in  colored  water. 

A natural  yellow  perch  color 
pattern  might  be  a good 
fourth  choice,  because  yellow 
perch  are  important  walleye 
food  in  many  waters.  Unfor- 
tunately, crankbait 
manufacturers  seem  to  have 
trouble  duplicating  this  color 
pattern. 

But  let’s  be  realistic.  We 
anglers  are  infatuated  with 
crankbait  colors.  When  we  walk  down  the  isles  of  a well- 
stocked  tackle  shop,  all  of  those  colors  call  to  us.  “Buy  us. 
Buy  us.”  And  we  do. 

Sensitivity  is  critically  important  in  walleye  fishing.  This 
holds  true  with  crankbaits.  Many  fish  attack  crankbaits 
with  such  ferocity  that  they  usually  hook  themselves.  Most 
walleyes  caught  by  inexperienced  anglers  using  crankbaits 
also  hook  themselves.  However,  inexperienced  walleye  an- 
glers fail  to  detect  most  hits  by  walleyes  because  they  are 
usually  not  violent  attacks.  Walleye  anglers  should  react  by 
setting  the  hooks  to  light  ticks,  light  changes  in  line  ten- 
sion, and  any  change  in  lure  action.  Sensitive  rods  are  a 
tremendous  asset. 

Use  6-  to  8-pound-test  line  in  most  walleye  fishing  situa- 
tions. Walleyes  are  somewhat  line-shy.  Also,  crankbaits  dive 
deeper  on  lighter  line. 

Keep  your  hooks  sharp.  I have  never  found  a crankbait 
that  comes  out  of  the  wrapper  with  hooks  sharp  enough  to 
satisfy  me.  Every  hook  point  on  every  crankbait  in  my  box 
was  sharpened  before  going  into  my  tackle  box.  And  every 
point  gets  sharpened  again  regularly.  And  when  the  hook 
point  gets  stubby  from  sharpening,  I replace  the  hooks. 

When  you  buy  replacement  hooks,  I suggest  tinned  wire 
hooks  with  long,  straight  points.  Sharpening  them  is  rela- 
tively easy  with  a fine  file.  Sharpening  hooks  with  curved 
points  is  very  difficult.  Hooks  with  short  points  become 
almost  wedge-like  after  sharpening  a few  times,  making  it 
difficult  to  sink  them  into  a walleye. 

Many  crankbaits  must  be  tuned  to  run  straight.  Make  a 
short  cast,  point  your  rod  straight  at  the  crankbait,  and 
start  reeling.  If  the  crankbait  runs  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
it  must  be  tuned.  Improper  tuning  can  ruin  lures.  Follow 
the  tuning  directions  that  come  with  most  lures. 

Crankbaits  are  important  components  of  a serious  wall- 
eye angler’s  tackle  box.  Used  properly,  crankbaits  can  be  the 
best  things  to  use  in  certain  situations.  But  I hope  this 
sometimes  critical  look  at  crankbaits  shows  that  they  are  far 
from  a complete  answer  to  walleye  fishing.0 


photo-Mike  Bleech 


The  long  lips  of  these  crankbaits  make  them  dive  deeply. 
They  are  more  useful  for  trolling  than  for  cranking. 
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Long  before  the  Commission  instituted  the  fall  stocking 
program  on  selected  lakes  and  streams,  autumn  was  my  fa- 
vorite time  to  fish.  Many  of  the  fish  from  the  plantings  of 
spring  remained  in  the  streams,  and  the  relative  solitude  of 
autumn  trout  water  combined  with  the  vivid  scenery  of  the 
season  have  often  come  together  to  bring  me  some  of  my 
best  days  on  the  water. 

Every  portion  of  the  state  has  fine  autumn  trout  fishing 
opportunities,  but  for  variety  and  good  fishing,  it’s  hard  to 


beat  the  mixed  farmland  and  rugged  ridge  setting  of 
Pennsylvania’s  southcentral  counties.  Here  are  some  of  the 
best  bets  for  the  autumn  angler  in  southcentral  Pennsylvania. 

Commission  Area  7 Fisheries  Manager  Larry  Jackson  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  streams  of  the  lower  Susquehanna  and 
Juniata  drainage  basins.  He  recommends  that  anglers  in 
search  of  southcentral  trout  in  autumn  concentrate  on  the 
streams  and  lakes  that  are  included  in  the  Commission’s  fall 
stocking  program  as  well  as  some  of  the  smaller  freestone 
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Southcentral  PA’s 
Autumn  Trout  Hotspots 


The  fly  angler  can  find  good  fishing  in  the  Delayed-Harvest, 
Fly-Fishing-Only  (DHFFO)  project  on  (2)  Green  Spring 
Creek  near  Newville.  The  project  on  this  small  meadow 
limestoner  extends  from  the  mouth  upstream  about  one  mile 
and  receives  a fall  stocking  of  brown  and  rainbow  trout. 

Anglers  looking  for  a mix  of  specially  regulated  and  open 
water  in  a larger  stream  setting  can  do  well  on  the  (T)  Yellow 
Breeches,  both  in  the  mile-long  barbless-hook,  artificials 
catch-and-release  project  on  the  stream  at  Allenberry  and  in 
the  open  water  upstream.  Even  though  the  Breeches  re- 
ceives no  autumn  stocking,  it  holds  fish  well  all  summer.  Its 
trout  population  is  also  augmented  by  supplemental  stock- 
ings by  area  sportsmen’s  clubs. 

If  a flatwater  autumn  trout  fishing  experience  is  your 
preference,  Cumberland  County  has  two  lakes  that  benefit 
from  the  fall  stocking  program.  (3)  Laurel  Lake  in  Pine 
Grove  Furnace  State  Park  in  southern  Cumberland  County 
is  a 27-acre  impoundment  on  Mountain  Creek  that  receives 
an  autumn  stocking  of  rainbow  trout.  The  lake  is  managed 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Conservation  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  (DCNR),  which  provides  an  access  area  for 
launching  canoes  and  shallow-draft  boats  powered  with 
electric  motors.  Camping  is  available  nearby  at  the  state 
park.  Mountain  Creek  within  the  confines  of  the  state  park 
also  receives  an  autumn  stocking  of  brook  and  brown  trout. 

Opossum  Lake,  about  six  miles  northwest  of  Carlisle  off 
PA  Route  641,  is  a 59-acre  impoundment  on  Opossum 
Creek  and  a very  popular  fishing  destination.  The  lake  is 
managed  by  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  and  is  limited  to 
electric  motors.  Opossum  Lake  receives  a fall  stocking  of 
rainbow  trout. 


waters  of  the  region  where  a good  holdover  of  stocked  fish 
from  spring  often  combines  with  a decent  wild  trout  popu- 
lation to  make  for  worthwhile  fishing.  Southcentral 
Pennsylvania  has  no  shortage  of  either  of  these  water  types. 

Cumberland  County 

In  Cumberland  County,  Jackson  recommends  several  of 
the  famous  limestone  streams  that  have  made  this  area  one 
of  Pennsylvania’s  most  popular  trout  fishing  destinations. 


Adams  County 

Just  to  the  west  of  Cumberland  County,  Adams  County 
offers  limited  autumn  trout  fishing  opportunities.  Accord- 
ing to  Jackson,  the  best  autumn  bet  in  the  area  is  the 
DHFFO  project  on  (4)  Conewago  Creek.  The  project  be- 
gins at  the  Route  34  bridge  near  Biglerville  and  continues 
upstream  for  about  a mile.  The  project  section  receives  an 
annual  fall  plant  of  brown  and  rainbow  trout,  and  offers 
good  fishing  and  pleasant  scenery. 
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Autumn  Trout  Hotspots 
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Yellow  Breeches  Creek,  Cumberland  County. 
Green  Spring  Creek,  Cumberland  County. 
Laurel  Lake,  Cumberland  County. 

Conewago  Creek,  Adams  County. 

East  Branch  Antietam  Creek,  Franklin  County. 
Conococheague  Creek,  Franklin  County. 

Cove  Creek,  Fulton  County. 

Cowans  Gap  Lake,  Fulton  County. 

Havice,  Treaster  Runs, 

Upper  Honey  Creek,  Mifflin  County. 

East  Licking  Creek,  Mifflin/Juniata  Counties. 
Blacklog  Creek,  Juniata  County. 

Muddy  Creek,  York  County. 

Kishacoquillas  Creek,  Mifflin  County. 

Lower  Falling  Spring  Branch,  Franklin  County. 


In  Franklin  County,  the  available  autumn  trout  fishing 
picks  up  considerably  with  two  Delayed-Harvest  projects, 
one  open  stream  section  and  a lake  all  receiving  fall  stock- 
ings. A 1.1-mile-long  section  of  the  famous  (14)  Falling 
Spring  Branch  at  Chambersburg  is  managed  under  Delayed- 
Harvest,  Artificial-Lures-Only  (DHALO)  regulations. 
Extending  from  Walker  Road  downstream  to  Fifth  Avenue 
in  Chambersburg,  this  project  on  this  classic  limestone 
spring  creek  flows  through  a residential  area  and  offers  ex- 
cellent autumn  fishing. 

In  extreme  southern  Franklin  County,  another  limestone 
stream,  the®  East  Branch  of  Antietam  Creek,  has  a one- 
mile  section  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  city  of  Waynesboro 
managed  as  a DHFFO  project.  The  project  begins  at  the  PA 
Route  16  bridge  and  extends  down  to  Township  Road  365. 
Restrictive  regs  and  a fall  stocking  of  brown  and  rainbow 
trout  make  this  a productive  destination  for  the  autumn 
angler. 

Conococheague  Creek  (®  in  Caledonia  State  Park  off 
U.S.  Route  30  about  12  miles  east  of  Chambersburg  is  a 
moderate-size  freestone  stream  managed  under  open  regula- 
tions. It  is  popular  and  heavily  stocked  with  brook  trout, 
including  an  autumn  stocking. 

Letterkenny  Reservoir  is  a 54-acre  impoundment  man- 
aged by  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  An  access  area  is 
provided,  with  all  craft  limited  to  electric  motors.  The  reser- 
voir receives  a fall  stocking  of  rainbow  trout.  The  reservoir 
is  located  near  the  village  of  Roxbury  off  PA  Route  641 
about  10  miles  northwest  of  Shippensburg. 
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Juniata,  Mifflin  counties 

Good  autumn  trout  fishing  can  also  be  found  in  Juniata 
and  Mifflin  counties,  along  the  northern  edge  of  the 
southcentral  region.  For  1999,  a new  DHALO  project  has 
been  established  on  the  forested  upper  reaches  of  (|0)  East 
Licking  Creek  in  Tuscarora  State  Forest  a few  miles  east  of 
Mifflintown.  The  project  section  begins  at  the  Karl  B.  Guss 
State  Forest  Picnic  Area  and  extends  upstream  for  four 
miles.  The  lower  reaches  of  the  project  are  in  Juniata 
County  and  the  extreme  upper  reaches 
are  in  Mifflin  County. 

East  Licking  Creek  in  the  project  sec- 
tion is  a small  freestone  waterway  with 
some  deep  pools  and  undercut  banks. 

In  addition  to  a fall  stocking  of  brook 
and  brown  trout,  this  section  of  the 
stream  is  also  home  to  a fair  population 
of  wild  brook  and  brown  trout. 

Access  to  the  East  Licking  Creek 
drainage  is  by  way  of  East  Licking  Creek 
Drive,  which  leaves  PA  Route  35  just 
west  of  Mifflintown. 

Anglers  looking  for  autumn  trout  in 
Juniata  and  Mifflin  counties  might  also 
want  to  consider  the  small  freestone 
tributaries  in  the  Honey  Creek  water- 
shed near  Reedsville.  These  streams, 

(9)  Havice  Run,  Treaster  Run,  and  Up-  g 
per  Honey  Creek,  all  have  stocked  t 

sections  that  flow  through  state  forest  * 
lands.  Even  though  none  receives  au-  1 
tumn  stockings  of  trout,  all  remain 
relatively  cool  throughout  the  summer,  helping  to  encour- 
age holdover  of  spring-stocked  trout.  All  are  also  home  to 
modest  populations  of  wild  brook  trout  and  a few  wild 
browns  as  well.  Access  to  these  small  streams  is  by  way  of 
LR  1002,  which  travels  east  out  of  Reedsville. 

Fulton  County 

On  the  western  edge  of  the  southcentral  region,  Fulton 
County  offers  some  good  fall  trout  fishing.  Larry  Jackson 
recommends  that  anglers  sample  the  new  DHALO  project 
on  (7)  Cove  Creek  near  the  village  of  Big  Cove  Tannery  off 
U.S.  Route  522  a few  miles  south  of  McConnellsburg.  The 
project  begins  a few  hundred  yards  below  the  PA  Route 
928  bridge  and  extends  downstream  for  about  one  mile  to 
the  lower  boundary  of  Buchanan  State  Forest.  The  project 
water  receives  an  autumn  stocking  of  brown  and 
rainbow  trout. 

Cove  Creek  in  this  section  is  a medium-size  stream  with 
good  water  quality  and  cool  temperatures,  thanks  to  an 
abundance  of  small  spring  tributaries.  Fisheries  Manager 
Jackson  cites  Esther  Run,  a small  limestone  stream  that  en- 
ters Cove  Creek  in  the  project  section,  as  contributing  a shot 
of  cold,  fertile  water  to  the  main  stem. 

For  the  lake  angler,  Fulton  County  offers  (D  Cowans  Gap 
Lake,  a 42-acre  impoundment  located  in  Cowans  Gap  State 
Park.  The  lake  is  managed  by  DCNR.  There  is  a DCNR- 
maintained  access  area  here  where  small  watercraft  can  be 


launched.  Propulsion  is  limited  to  electric  motors.  As  wa- 
ter temperatures  cool  in  the  fall,  Cowans  Gap  Lake  receives 
an  autumn  stocking  of  rainbow  trout.  Access  to  the  lake  is 
by  way  of  U.S.  Route  30  at  the  top  of  Tuscarora  Mountain. 

Other  good  spots 

There  are  many  other  waterways  in  southcentral  Pennsyl- 
vania worth  some  of  your  autumn  angling  time.  The 
two-mile-long  DHFFO  project  on  Muddy  Creek  near 

Bridgeton  in  southern  York  County  is  a 
pleasant,  medium-size  stream  that  re- 
ceives an  autumn  stocking  of  brown  and 
rainbow  trout  in  the  project  section.  The 
upper  section  of  Blacklog  Creek  in 
Juniata  County  does  not  receive  an  au- 
tumn stocking,  but  local  anglers  claim 
that  the  stocked  fish  from  spring  hold 
over  well  and  the  area  is  isolated  and  sce- 
nic: The  stream  carves  its  valley  flanked 
by  Blacklog  Mountain  to  the  west  and 
Shade  Mountain  to  the  east.  Access  is 
along  Blacklog  Creek  Road  off  of  U.S. 
Route  522  near  the  village  of  Orbisonia. 
The  stocked  sections  of  Kishacoquillas 
Creek  along  Route  322  near  Yeagertown 
in  Mifflin  County  hold  good  numbers  of 
holdover  browns  in  a tumbling  limestone 
stream  setting. 

Fishing  tactics 

Wherever  you  decide  to  sample  the  au- 
tumn trout  angling  in  southcentral 
Pennsylvania,  the  same  basic  rules  of  approach  and  angling 
techniques  that  served  you  well  earlier  in  the  season  still 
apply.  On  freestone  streams  such  as  Conewago  Creek,  East 
Licking  Creek,  and  Blacklog  Creek,  your  approach  to  the 
stream  in  the  typically  low  flows  of  autumn  can  be  almost  as 
important  as  your  choice  of  bait,  lure,  or  fly.  Even  newly 
stocked  trout  quickly  learn  to  flee  at  an  unnatural  shadow 
or  movement  on  the  bank.  So  use  streamside  cover  to  mask 
your  approach  and  wear  earth-toned  clothing. 

A careful  approach  is  a little  less  critical  on  the  limestone 
flows  of  such  streams  as  the  East  Branch  of  Antietam  Creek 
and  the  lower  Falling  Spring  Branch.  However,  limestone 
trout  can  become  notoriously  picky,  and  on  these  waters, 
accurate  presentations  become  more  important.  Get  your 
offering  as  close  as  you  can  to  the  place  where  you  think  the 
trout  are  holding  and  try  to  make  a drag-free  presentation. 

On  streams  where  bait  angling  is  permitted,  small  red 
worms  fished  on  small  hooks  and  a light  line  can  be  deadly. 
Also,  remember  that  at  least  until  the  first  hard  freeze, 
grasshoppers  and  crickets  will  be  abundant,  especially  along 
the  streams  that  flow  at  least  in  part  through  open  terrain. 
These  insects  make  excellent  bait  for  autumn  trout  when 
fished  on  a light-wire  hook  and  allowed  to  drift  near  the 
stream  banks  where  the  trout  are  used  to  seeing  them.  Use 
the  lightest  monofilament  you  can  get  away  with.  Four- 
pound  test  is  usually  about  right.0 
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Eastside  Story: 


Capital  Waters 

Smallmouth  Bass  by  Vic  Attar  do 


You’d  think  that  the  business  of 
Harrisburg,  the  capital  of  our 
Commonwealth,  is  government. 
But  the  anglers  of  Pennsylvania 
know  the  truth.  They 
understand  that  the 
real  business  of 
Harrisburg  is 
smallmouth 
bass  fishing. 
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Octoraro  Creek 


Ever  since  the  Fish  and  Boat 
Commission  placed  a 15-inch 
minimum  size  on  the  river  be- 
tween Sunbury  and  Holtwood, 
the  lower  Susquehanna  has  seen 
a radical  improvement.  It  truly  is  a world-class  fishery. 

But  the  Susquehanna  is  not  the  only  liquid  legend  sur- 
rounding the  state  capital.  Almost  neglected  by  anglers  are 
the  hundreds  of  miles  of  warmwater  streams  that  feed  this 
section  of  the  river.  On  both  sides  of  the  Susky’s  banks, 
there  are  over  a dozen  flows  chock  full  of  the  same  species 
that  inhabit  the  Big  S.  With  some  exceptions  in  seasons, 
and  some  specific  habitats,  the  stream  fish  are  rarely  as 
large  as  those  thriving  in  the  river.  But  they  are  just  as  feisty 
and  just  as  eager  to  hit  a lure,  fly,  or  bait  as  are  the  river  fish. 

In  many  ways,  fishing  the  tributary  streams  is  a more  inti- 
mate experience.  Besides  the  lack  of  angler  competition, 
many  of  these  waters  can  be  crossed  with  a single  cast.  I 
know  there  are  some  amazing  anglers  who  wade  great  dis- 
tances from  either  Susquehanna  shore,  but  unless  my  boat 
is  close  by,  I get  nervous  in  the  big  river  after  a few  hundred 
yards.  In  the  smaller  streams,  it’s  not  uncommon  to 
traverse  their  full  width.  During  the  summer,  when  the  sun 
is  high  and  intemperate,  I can  often  wade  to  the  shady  side 
of  the  creek  where  the  UV  rays  are  less  hurtful  and  the  fish 
are  in  hiding. 

My  main  target  in  the  capital’s  feeder  streams  is  the 
smallmouth  bass.  But  depending  on  the  trends,  I also  find 
good  numbers  of  either  rock  bass  or  redbreast  sunfish. 
Quite  a few  of  the  waters  also  have  pickerel. 

In  many  of  these  streams,  you’ll  find  that  the  lower  5 to  10 
miles  have  the  better  warmwater  fishing.  That  is  certainly 
true  in  streams  in  Area  7 under  the  watchful  eye  of  Commis- 
sion Area  7 Fisheries  Manager  Larryjackson.  Some  of  these 
same  waters  are  also  stocked  with  trout  in  their  upper 
reaches,  and  they  have  special  regulation  sections  for  trout. 
In  Area  6,  monitored  by  Commission  Area  6 Fisheries  Man- 
ager Mike  Kaufmann,  the  warmwater  fishing  tends  to  extend 
farther  upstream,  sometimes  20  miles  or  more.  Then,  too, 
some  of  Mike’s  streams  swing  into  Maryland  and  actually 
flow  into  the  Susquehanna  below  the  Mason-Dixon  line. 

I said  that  fish  in  the  Susquehanna  streams  are  smaller 
than  the  river  fish.  In  my  experience,  9-inch  to  12-inch 
smallmouths  are  the  common  catch.  But  there  are  excep- 
tions. In  the  spring,  when  the  river  bass  are  spawning,  it’s 
not  unusual  for  large  mini-mouths  to  travel  into  the 
streams.  When  bass  are  searching  for  nesting  sites,  I’ve 
caught  3-pound  bass  in  the  creeks,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
stream’s  first  obstruction.  I’ve  also  learned  that  in  specific 
big-fish  habitats  away  from  the  river,  it’s  not  uncommon  to 
find  larger  bass  (and  larger  panfish).  You  may  be  walking 
along,  catching  a horde  of  11-inchers  in  shallow  water.  Far- 
ther on,  the  stream  bends.  There’s  a pocket  as  dark  as  a 
storm  cloud,  and  it’s  shaded  by  a slanted  sycamore.  You 
cast  to  the  darkness  and  POW!  A 15-inch  smallmouth  bass 
takes  your  line.  Be  prepared-it  happens. 
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Eastside  Story: 

Capital  Waters 
Smallmouth  Bass 

When  it  comes  to  capital-water  fishing,  we  can  divide  the 
streams  into  two  categories-those  that  flow  into  the  river  on 
the  east  side,  and  those  entering  on  the  west  side.  In  this 
story  we’ll  cover  the  streams  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  At 
another  time  we’ll  explore  the  west  side.  I think  you’ll  find 
a better  variety  of  feeder  streams  on  the  east  side. 

Wiconisco  Creek 

Working  down  from  the  northern  Dauphin  County  line, 
the  first  major  smallmouth  stream  in  Larry  Jackson’s  terri- 
tory is  Wiconisco  Creek.  Wiconisco  enters  the  Susky  at 
Millersburg  and  flows  somewhat  parallel  to  Route  209.  The 
highway  crosses  the  Wiconisco  upstream  above  Rife.  All  of 
this  section  has  a fishable  population  of  bass  and  panfish, 
and  the  stream  reaches  into  some  wonderful  rural  country 
all  the  way  to  State  Gamelands  264. 

Wiconisco  has  more  of  a rocky  substrate  than  some  other 
streams,  and  it’s  50  to  60  feet  wide  in  places.  Unfortunately, 
access  on  the  lower  Wiconisco,  via  crossing  roads  and 
bridges,  is  not  as  good  as  some  of  the  other  streams  we’ll 
discuss,  but  it’s  not  impossible,  either.  Farther  east  of  Rife, 
toward  Elizabethville,  the  crossing  roads  become  more  nu- 
merous. Jackson  gives  this  one  a big  thumbs  up. 

Armstrong  Creek 

We’re  getting  narrow  now.  Armstrong  is  only  20  to  30 
feet  wide,  but  it  still  has  good  numbers  of  smallmouths  and 
panfish.  It’s  also  stocked  with  trout. 

Armstrong  flows  into  the  Susky  at  Halifax,  across  from 
Clemson  Island.  The  best  smallmouth  fishing  is  up  about 
six  miles  to  Fisherville.  This  is  agricultural  land  and  the 
access  north  of  Halifax,  from  Route  225,  is  pretty  good  at 
the  crossing  roads. 

Powell  Creek 

Powell  Creek  enters  the  Susquehanna  around  Inglenook. 
You’ll  find  a solid  population  of  smallmouth  bass  upstream 
about  10  miles  as  far  east  as  Enterline. 

Powell  is  a narrow  stream,  20  to  30  feet  wide,  and  in  the 
spring  it  is  stocked  with  trout.  It’s  a low-gradient  water,  and 
its  pools  are  mostly  sand  and  gravel. 

You’ll  hear  two  themes  throughout  this  story.  One  is  that 
after  a moderate  to  strong  rain,  the  stream  gets  awfully 
muddy.  The  other  is  that  the  mouth  of  a creek  can  be  espe- 
cially good-whether  you’re  fishing  the  river  or  the  stream. 
Powell  certainly  gets  muddy  after  a rain,  and  because  it  emp- 
ties into  the  river  at  a very  good  spot  across  from  Haldeman 
Island,  it’s  certainly  a spot  worth  trying. 


Clarks  Creek 

Clarks  and  the  next  two  streams  heading  south,  Stony 
Creek  and  Fishing  Creek,  are  really  known  for  their  trout. 
But  the  lower  three  miles  of  Clarks  from  Route  225  down  to 
the  river  is  not  too  shabby  for  smallmouths.  Above  Route 
225  you  get  into  the  special-regulation  trout  area. 

Clarks  Creek  is  a narrow  stream  with  a fairly  steep  gradi- 
ent in  places,  but  I think  you  can  do  better  for  bass. 

Swatara  Creek 

Swatara  Creek  enters  the  Susquehanna  at  Middletown- 
Royalton,  and  it’s  one  of  the  better  smallmouth  waters  on 
the  east  side  with  good  numbers  of  bass  and  slightly  big- 
ger fish.  The  mouth  of  the  Swatara  is  easily  accessible 
with  the  Commission’s  Middletown  Access  and  a nearby 
municipal  park. 

From  Hummelstown  down  to  the  mouth,  you  can  find 
good  smallmouth  habitat  with  a substrate  quite  suited  for 
their  needs.  Upstream  of  the  mouth,  Swatara  parallels  rail- 
road tracks.  You  can  find  some  excellent  big-fish  water 
north  of  Route  283  toward  Hummelstown.  After 
Hummelstown,  the  Swatara  bends  way  to  the  east  toward 
Hershey.  Then  it  cuts  up  into  Lebanon  County  and  Swatara 
State  Park. 

The  travel  center  for  the  mid-section  of  Swatara  Creek  is 
Lickdale.  Above  Lickdale,  the  Swatara  runs  between  Second 
Mountain  on  its  north  bank  and  Blue  Mountain  on  its 
south.  Route  72  parallels  the  stream  above  Lickdale,  but 
access  isn’t  too  good  until  you  come  to  an  iron  bridge 
marked  “Pittsburgh  Bridge  Co.”  Nice  bridge  riffles. 

Upstream  of  this  bridge  is  the  noisy  1-81  overpass  and  an- 
other iron  bridge,  abandoned,  marked  “Berlin  Iron  Bridge 
Company,  of  West  Berlin,  Conn.”  Nice  bridge  riffles  here  as 
well.  The  Pittsburgh  bridge  takes  you  into  the  state  park. 

Farther  north  in  Schuylkill  County,  Swatara  Creek  is 
still  affected  by  acid  mine  drainage,  so  when  you  get  into 
the  state  park,  either  the  smallmouth  habitat  is  not  too 
plentiful  or  the  mine  water  is  causing  a problem.  With 
that  in  mind,  I prefer  to  do  my  bass  fishing  downstream  of 
the  state  park. 

A good  section  of  the  Swatara  lies  between  Jonestown  and 
Ono,  south  of  Route  22.  Also,  go  south  of  Ono  toward  Val- 
ley Glen  and  you’ll  find  excellent  water  and  plenty  of 
crossing  roads. 

Conewago  Creek 

I’m  convinced  more  anglers  don’t  know  about  this  fine 
smallmouth  stream  because  it  can’t  be  seen  easily  on  a map. 
The  Conewago  forms  the  border  of  Dauphin  and  Lancaster 
counties,  so  dotted  lines  show  the  county  boundaries,  mak- 
ing it  tough  to  spot  the  stream’s  thin,  blue  line.  It  also 
doesn’t  help  that  there’s  a “Conewago  Creek”  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river  in  York  County.  The  west  side  stream  emp- 
ties into  the  Susquehanna  below  York  Haven,  nearly 
opposite  the  east  side  stream,  which  empties  at  Falmouth 
and  the  foot  of  Three  Mile  Island. 
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Still,  the  Falmouth  Conewago  is  wonderful  smallmouth 
and  panfish  water  with  reasonable  access  at  many  road 
crossings  in  Dauphin,  Lancaster,  and  Lebanon  counties.  It 
suffers  from  the  same  sediment  problems  as  the  other 
streams,  but  I’m  very  fond  of  it. 

Overall,  the  Conewago  is  frequently  deep  and  unwadable. 
This  is  a wide,  often  slow-paced  stream.  A canoe  or  small 
boat  can  take  you  to  the  good  fishing,  and  you’ll  find  small- 
mouth bass  anywhere  from  the  PA  Turnpike  crossing 
downstream  to  the  mouth. 


The  Commission’s  Rockhill  Access,  suitable  for  small 
boats,  is  between  the  villages  of  Slackwater  and  Rockhill. 

Muddy  Creek  is  a tributary  of  the  Conestoga,  east  of 
Napierville,  with  good  smallmouth  bass  and  panfish  action. 

Pequea  Creek 

Here’s  another  goodie.  Pequea  Creek  flows  into  Lake 
Aldred  on  the  Susquehanna.  Access  for  a few  miles  up- 
stream is  difficult,  but  it  improves  north  of  Martic  Forge. 
I’ve  found  good  fishing  between  there  and  Route  272. 


Chickies  Creek 

In  Lancaster  County,  Chickies  Creek  is  not  very  big,  but  it 
holds  a bunch  of  small  smallmouths  and  panfish.  What’s 
nice  about  Chickies  is  the  access-loads  of  bridges  and  paral- 
lel roads.  It  has  the  infamous  Lancaster  County  sediment 
problems,  which  means  it  turns  chocolate-brown  after  a 
rain.  If  you  live  near  Chickies,  fish  it.  But  if  you’re  visiting, 
go  elsewhere. 

Conestoga  River 

Here’s  a stream  (or  river)  with  plenty  of  elbow  room.  It’s 
not  perfect  smallmouth  habitat,  but  you’ll  find  surprisingly 
good  bass  from  Millersville  downstream. 

When  Kaufmann’s  team  surveyed  the  lower  section  of  the 
Conestoga,  the  stream  came  up  aces. 

“I  was  very  impressed  with  the  size  of  the  smallmouth 
bass,”  Kaufmann  said.  “We  also  found  a greater  abundance 
of  large  bass  per  electrofishing  hour  than  in  my  area  of  the 
Susquehanna.” 

The  best  big  smallmouth  fishing  on  the  Conestoga  in  my 
estimation  is  downstream  of  the  dam  near  Route  30.  Above 
that  the  fish  are  generally  smaller.  The  Conestoga  reaches 
deep  into  Lancaster  County  with  its  shopping  outlets  and 
farms.  You  won’t  find  much  access  around  the  outlets. 


Conowingo  Creek 

This  stream  also  has  plenty  of  smallmouths  and  panfish. 
Conowingo  is  mostly  in  Pennsylvania,  but  it  meanders  into 
Maryland  and  comes  into  the  river  below  Pilot,  Maryland. 
This  is  a major  stream,  but  truthfully,  I don’t  know  it  well. 
Those  who  work  it  say  it’s  wonderful.  Kaufmann  says  that 
fishing  within  a mile  of  the  border  is  fair. 

Octoraro  Creek 

The  last  stream  on  the  east  side,  Octoraro  Creek  is  a real 
gem,  and  it  also  crosses  the  state  border.  Octoraro  is  a long 
waterway  with  good  fishing  above  and  below  Chester- 
Octoraro  Reservoir.  This  is  one  I’d  definitely  head  to  if  I 
were  looking  for  a new  smallmouth-panfish  experience. 

Below  the  reservoir  you’ll  find  a 30-foot-wide  stream  with 
a suitable  number  of  bridge  crossings  and  parallel  roads. 
Above  the  lake  I’d  fish  the  East  Branch  or  Muddy  Run. 

If  you  live  in  the  Harrisburg  area,  these  streams  are  worth 
learning.  And  if  you’re  just  visiting,  go  see  the  capital’s 
capitol  building,  the  state  museum,  and  the  governor’s 
mansion.  Then  grab  you  rod  and  reel  and  find  one  of  these 
small  treasurers.  O 
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by  Karl  Blankenship 


^addisflies  are  a tolerant  lot.  As  a rule  of  thumb, 
they  tend  to  put  up  with  more  pollution  than 
the  stoneflies  and  mayflies  that  anglers  often 
associate  with  high-quality  streams.  It  is  a 
tolerance  bred  from  diversity;  and,  of  the 
three  major  groups  of  aquatic  insects, 
none  is  as  numerous  as  the  caddisfly. 


Medium  dark-olive  sedge  ( Macronema  zebratum) 
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The  numbers  say  it  all.  Pennsylvania  has  134  species  of 
stoneflies  and  230  species  of  mayflies.  But  it  has  at  least 
320  species  of  caddisflies,  according  to  surveys  compiled  by 
Edwin  Masteller,  a professor  emeritus  of  biology  at  Penn 
State,  Erie.  (Only  Alabama  has  more  caddisflies,  with  342.) 
Even  that  figure  probably  leaves  some  species  uncounted.  “I 
am  sure  there  are  more,”  Masteller  said.  “I  cannot  cover  all 
of  the  diverse  habitat  in  the  state,  and  if  others  look,  we  will 
find  more.” 

Indeed,  between  1991,  when  he  completed  the  first  state- 
wide survey,  and  1998,  when  he  updated  it,  the  list  grew  by 
nine  species.  Masteller  is  encouraging  others  to  join  the 
search:  He  has  created  a World  Wide  Web  page  where 
people  can  review  results  and  report  findings.  One  visitor 
to  the  site  informed  Masteller  of  a watershed  where  he  col- 
lected 63  species  of  caddisflies  over  the  course  of  a year, 
some  of  which  are  rare  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  survey  is  not  just  an  academic  exercise.  “This  infor- 
mation could  be  used  in  evaluating  high-quality  watersheds 
and  the  need  to  protect  or  manage  these  areas,”  Masteller 
said.  “It  may  be  useful  in  determining  the  streams  for  fish 
stocking.  Trout  fishermen  maybe  interested  in  the  flight 
periods  of  certain  species  to  coordinate  their  fly  tying  and 
subsequent  fly  fishing  trips.” 

Masteller’s  work  was  backed  by  the  Fish  and  Boat  Com- 
mission and  the  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund,  which 
finances  scientific  and  educational  projects  related  to 
Pennsylvania’s  nongame  wildlife.  The  Commission  intends 
to  incorporate  information  about  caddisflies  and  other 
aquatic  insects  into  a computerized  mapping  system  that 


will  help  identify,  and  protect,  particularly  valuable  stream 
systems.  With  statewide  inventories,  people  in  the  future 
will  be  able  to  track  how  aquatic  insect  populations-which 
are  critical  to  the  aquatic  food  chain-are  faring.  Declines  of 
certain  species,  or  a change  in  the  aquatic  insect  diversity 
found  in  a particular  stream,  could  be  a signal  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  in  the  environment. 

Though  typically  considered  moderately  tolerant  of  pol- 
lution, some  caddisfly  species  are  more  sensitive  than 
others,  making  them  potential  sentinels  of  water  quality, 
said  Andrew  Shiels,  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  Nongame 
and  Endangered  Species  Unit  Leader.  “Some  caddisfly  spe- 
cies, I think,  could  be  used  as  very  good  indicators,”  he  said. 


The  larvae  of  many  species  build  shelters,  or  cases,  out  of 
twigs,  stones,  bits  of  leaf,  bark  and  other  materials. 

They  bind  the  parts  together  with  a glue-like  substance. 
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aaaisflies 

“Some  individual  species  are  in 
more  pristine  waters  and  headwa- 
ter areas,  while  others  are  in  areas 
that  receive  some  silt.” 

Their  ability  to  survive  in  many 
areas  reflects  their  strength  in 
numbers.  What’s  true  about 
caddisfly  diversity  in  Pennsylvania 
is  true  throughout  the  continent. 

In  North  America,  there  are  more 
species  of  caddisflies-l,369-than 
of  mayflies  and  stoneflies  com- 
bined, making  them  an  important 

insect  species  in  almost  every  freshwater  ecosystem.  World- 
wide, there  are  an  estimated  10,000  species  of  caddisflies. 

Their  great  diversity  stems  from  the  fact  that  caddisflies 
have  adapted  to  many  habitat  “niches”  in  waterways.  Put 
another  way,  some  caddisflies  tolerate  poorer  water  quality 
better  than  many  mayfly  and  stonefly  species.  As  one  moves 
from  pristine  conditions,  as  a rule  of  thumb,  the  more  im- 
portant caddisflies  become. 

Because  mayflies,  stoneflies,  and  caddisflies  often  serve  as 
the  primary  food  for  many  forage  and  game  fish  species,  the 
tolerance  of  caddisflies-also  known  as  sedges,  shadflies,  or 
sandflies-can  be  particularly  important  for  fishermen  in 
many  streams.  “From  that  standpoint,  in  any  marginal 
trout  water,  you  would  be  more  likely  to  need  imitations  of 
caddisflies  than  mayflies,”  said  Greg  Hoover,  an  entomolo- 
gist at  Penn  State.  “If  we  were  to  rank  those  orders, 
stoneflies  as  an  insect  order  are  more  sensitive  than  may- 
flies are,  and  third  would  be  caddisflies.” 

This  tolerance  to  less-than-pristine  conditions  appears  to 
be  something  caddisflies  gained  over  time.  The  oldest,  most 
primitive  species  of  caddisflies  are  those  found  in  cool, 
flowing  streams.  Today,  many  caddisfly  species  have 
adapted  to  other  conditions;  some  are  even  found  in  ponds. 
One  family  of  caddisfly,  the  Hydropsychidae,  have  so  many 
tolerant  that  some  aquatic  biologists  consider  them  to  be 
the  “white  suckers”  of  the  insect  world.  Still,  that  doesn’t 
mean  all  species  are  tolerant;  some  are  quite  picky.  In  his 
surveys,  Masteller  found  51 
caddisfly  species  that  could  be 
found  in  no  more  than  one  county. 

Because  of  their  diversity, 
caddisflies  also  exhibit  the  greatest 
range  of  behavior  among  the  three 
major  aquatic  groups.  Caddisfly 
larvae  are  the  engineers  of  the 
aquatic  world.  Larvae  of  many 
species  build  shelters,  or  cases,  out 
of  twigs,  stones,  bits  of  leaf,  bark, 
or  other  materials,  binding  the 
parts  together  with  a glue-like  sub- 
stance. They  often  add  to  the  cases 
as  they  grow,  and  eventually  the 
cases  become  the  shelters  in  which 
the  larvae  transform  into  pupae. 


Freeliving  caddis,  Ryacophila  sp. 
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Pycnopsyche  sp. 
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The  design  of  each  case  is  character- 
istic of  a particular  genus.  Some 
cases  are  even  portable.  Some  spe- 
cies weave  webs,  attaching  them  to 
rocks  in  fast-flowing  streams,  to 
catch  food  as  it  flows  by.  And  then, 
some  species-typically  the  most 
primitive-do  neither. 

After  spending  six  to  10  months 
in  the  larval  stage,  caddisflies  form 
cocoons.  Once  transformed  into  a 
pupa,  the  insect  cuts  its  way  out  of 
the  case-if  it  built  one-and  makes 
its  way  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
where  it  breaks  out  of  its  pupal  ex- 
oskeleton and  emerges  as  a winged  adult. 

Adults  have  four  wings  of  nearly  equal  length  and  are  cov- 
ered with  fine  hairs;  in  fact,  the  Greek  name  for  the 
caddisfly  insect  order,  Trichoptera,  means  “hairy  wings.” 
When  at  rest,  the  wings  are  in  an  inverted  “V”  over  the  back, 
similar  to  a pup  tent.  The  adults  look  like  drab  moths,  and 
tend  to  be  poor  fliers  that  are  attracted  to  light.  Collectors 
often  lure  them  into  traps  using  black  lights. 

Like  most  aquatic  insects,  the  caddisfly  adult  stage  is 
short,  averaging  only  one  to  four  weeks.  Adults  mate  on 
streamside  foliage,  after  which  the  females  return  to  the  wa- 
ter to  lay  their  eggs.  Some  deposit  eggs  as  they  skim  across 
the  surface.  Others  dive  to  the  bottom  where  they  attach 
their  eggs  to  rocks  or  other  submerged  objects.  Eggs  usually 
hatch  within  two  to  four  weeks,  and  the  cycle  begins  again. 

Although  this  cycle  has  been  going  on  for  millions  of 
years,  the  significance  of  caddisflies  to  healthy  stream  sys- 
tems has  only  lately  been  appreciated,  which  is  why-nearly 
three  centuries  after  Pennsylvania  was  settled-aquatic  in- 
sects are  only  now  being  comprehensively  surveyed.  When 
comprehensive  aquatic  insect  surveys  began  a decade  ago, 
caddisflies  were  chosen  first,  because  of  their  diversity. 

“The  caddisfly  study  was  the  building  block  to  work  with 
invertebrates  to  determine  water  quality  in  the  Common- 
wealth,” said  Frank  Felbaum,  Executive  Director  of  the  Wild 
Resource  Conservation  Fund.  “Let’s  face  it,  for  years,  we 
have  not  conducted  any  kind  of  biological  inventory  in  the 

state’s  rivers  on  species  other  than 
fishes.” 

Biologists  have  begun  to  consider 
the  presence  and  diversity  of  many 
different  types  of  organisms  to  fur- 
ther our  knowledge  of  aquatic 
systems.  Knowledge  of  the  aquatic 
insects,  molluscs,  crustaceans,  and 
fishes  in  a waterway  helps  us  under- 
stand habitat  quality  and  its 
relationship  to  species  diversity.  O 


Dr.  Edwin  Masteller’s  web  site  is  at 

http://vibrio.bd.psu.edu/ecm/ 

ecmpage.html. 
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Overlap 

The  summer  at  your  back  and  the  fall 
before  you.  Overlap.  Caught  in  the 
transition  of  an  ever-changing  world. 
Not  long  ago,  each  fish  had  its  season, 
and  now  we  would  be  touching  the 
last  trout  of  a season  past.  The  bass 
would  be  moving  into  deeper  water, 
holding  there  on  their  last  feeding 
binge  before  most  anglers  give  up 
on  them. 

Back  then,  there  were  no  stripers 
haunting  the  Delaware  and  no  runs  of 
salmon  filtering  into  Lake  Erie  tribu- 
taries. It  was  time  to  place  the  fishing 
tackle  into  the  closet  and  forget  fish- 
ing until  we  were  able  to  drill  holes 
into  milk-colored  ice. 

That  was  when  we  clung  to  “tradi- 
tion”-the  end  of  fishing  seasons,  save 
those  few  brave  souls,  the  few  who 
knew  that  muskies  feed  heavily  in  the 
fall  and  winter.  They  kept  it  a secret, 
and  most  thought  that  those  cold- 
water  anglers  had  been  fishing  for 
suckers,  not  slowing  to  notice  the  size 
of  the  plugs  they  had  been  casting  to 
the  cold,  black  waters. 

These  are  events  in  which  we  had 
forgotten  to  partake,  something  lost 
in  the  mourning  of  the  season  past, 
and  in  the  hope  of  a new  spring  and  a 
renewed  time  to  fish.  We  are  trapped 
in  transition,  frozen  in  our  movement 
toward  cold  waters,  despite  the  fact 
that  we  trudged  the  mountains  and 
valleys,  bundled  as  a child  sent  to  play 
on  a snow-covered  earth.  It  was  then, 
more  years  past  than  I can  recall,  that 
each  fish  had  its  season. 

But  modern  times,  gear,  and  regula- 
tions have  broken  the  leash  that  kept 
us  tied  to  the  house,  much  like  the  old 


beagle  of  a backyard  pen.  It  was  the 
introduction  of  salmon  into  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  dissipation  of  a pollu- 
tion block  that  brought  striped  bass 
into  the  waters  of  the  Delaware.  Most 
events  were  a bit  underrated.  More 
anglers  complained  of  the  species  of 
salmon  than  they  appreciated  the  fact 
that  they  never  had  such  out-sized  fish 
to  toss  a lure  or  fly  to. 

The  stripers?  They,  for  many,  just 
appeared  out  of  nowhere.  Filling  the 
river  with  fish  that  were  once  held 
only  in  inland  reservoirs  and  saltwater 
expanses.  Many,  and  I have  to  include 
myself  here,  have  only  complained 
that  they  could  not  catch  many  of 
them,  and  trips  to  Wallenpaupack  and 
Raystown  often  resulted  in  coinciden- 
tal catches  of  bass,  or  fish  that  had  not 
been  targeted  by  those  of  us  in  hot 
pursuit.  Never  mind  that  we  had  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  catch  them. 

Extended  trout  season,  and  year- 
round  fishing  on  specially  regulated 
waters,  did  not  catch  on,  either.  It 
took  time.  It  took  those  brave  and 
willing  souls  who  fished  in  weather 
when  ducks  took  cover,  to  bring  more 
attention  to  the  opportunities  that 
were  handed  to  us.  Add  to  that  the 
stories  these  brave  anglers  told  as  we 
took  on  the  first  signs  of  cabin  fever. 

They  lured  us  with  the  number  of 
trout  they  had  taken  and  the  patterns 
and  lures  they  had  used.  Still  reluc- 
tant, we  went  with  a “show  me” 
attitude,  instead  of  a “thanks  for  the 
invite”  one. 

True,  the  trout  are  a little  lethargic, 
but  a little  open-mindedness  goes  a 
long  way,  and  we  watched  as  they  pin- 
pointed trout  and  dredged  the 
nymphs  to  the  proper  depths.  How- 
ever, there  was  our  reluctance  to  fish 
things  called  “Green  Weenies,”  and 
there  was  our  dry-fly-only  purism  that 
held  many  of  us  back. 

So  we  invented  beadhead  nymphs, 
and  “emergers”  that  sounded  far  bet- 
ter than  names  like  “Green  Weenies” 
and  “Woolly  Buggers.”  In  doing  so, 
we  could  enter  the  extended  season 
with  “politically  correct”  flies. 


Some  of  us  have  been  lured  by  the 
size  of  the  fish  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue-fish  that  would  open 
the  eyes  of  any  freshwater  angler. 

They  came  in  the  form  of  stripers  and 
muskies,  and  one  hookup  was  enough 
to  make  us  return. 

Steelhead,  on  the  other  hand,  en- 
ticed many  of  us  simply  because  of  the 
volumes  of  books  that  have  been  writ- 
ten about  the  fish,  and  the  glamorous 
magazine  articles  that  made  many 
thirst  for  a trip  to  the  West  Coast.  But 
they  had  been  transported  to  Michi- 
gan first,  and  then  came  more  glowing 
reports,  and  more  books  and  maga- 
zine articles.  Steelhead,  so  it  seemed, 
graced  magazine  covers  like  the  latest 
Sports  Illustrated  model,  and  to  ardent 
anglers,  steelhead  looked  at  least  as 
glamorous. 

Steelhead  in  our  backyard  were  sim- 
ply too  much  to  resist,  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  unpredictable  simply 
added  to  the  attraction.  They  seldom 
arrived  when  forecast,  and  trips  end- 
ing in  frustration,  simply  because  the 
“fish  were  not  in,”  gave  many  more  a 
reason  to  find  the  right  path  to  a 
hookup.  True,  some  anglers  simply 
gave  up,  but  others  as  persistent  as 
flies  at  a family  picnic  never  did,  and 
after  landing  their  first  steelhead,  they 
have  made  it  a traditional  part  of  their 
angling. 

Some  of  us  mourn  the  loss  of  tradi- 
tion and  I may  have  cast  my  vote  into 
that  box  from  time  to  time.  However, 
the  overlap  of  seasons  has  created 
more  fishing  time,  and  has  cured  a 
bad  case  of  cabin  fever  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  It  is  there  for  the  tak- 
ing, like  the  last  piece  of  chocolate 
cake  on  the  dinner  table.  Although 
there  is  plenty  of  it  to  go  around, 
those  who  hesitate  lose. 

There  are  no  promises  here,  only 
hope,  expectation,  and  opportunity. 
Some  call  it  a break  from  tradition. 

I prefer  to  name  it  “overlap. ”0 
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Note:  The  article  “Jetboat  Success , ” 
in  the  May/June  1999  issue,  was 
geared  toward  people  who  want  to 
buy  their  first  jetboat,  or  who  want 
to  know  more  about  jetboats.  This 
article  is  aimed  at  those  who  already 
own  an  outboard  jet.  It  ofifiers  solu- 
tions to  common  jetboat 
performance  problems. 


T 


he  two  most  important  factors  to  understand  about 
jetboat  performance  are  bottom  width  and  the  weight- 
to-power  requirements  for  bringing  the  craft  on  plane. 
These  fundamentals  are  derived  from  physical  laws  of 
water  displacement  and  force. 
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If  you  view  these  ideas  with  an  open  mind  and  are  willing 
to  set  aside  some  of  the  unquestionable  ideas  you  may  have 
heard,  you  may  learn  something  new  in  enhancing  the  per- 
formance of  your  outboard  jet,  as  I have  learned  in 
gathering  this  information. 


Cavitation  problems 

Outboard  jets  work  best  on  flat-bottomed  boats  with  a 
bottom  width  of  48  inches  or  more.  This  is  a frequently 
used  axiom,  and  has  led  to  a lot  of  misconceptions.  The 
shape  of  the  hull  cannot  be  easily  defined.  Fact  is,  when  it 
comes  to  bottom  width,  the  wider  the  bottom,  the  more  wa- 
ter it  displaces.  Because  a shallow  draft  is  important,  the 
wider  the  boat,  the  better  the  draft.  A wider  hull  sits  higher 


in  the  water,  so  it  exhibits  less  drag  when  jumping  on  plane. 
Conclusion:  Wider  is  better. 

The  rest  of  this  statement,  however,  is  not  entirely  true, 
even  if  the  vast  majority  of  the  boats  I see  on  Pennsylvania 
rivers  are  flat-bottomed  boats.  The  shape  of  the  hull  helps 
direct  the  flow  of  water.  Flat  hulls  tend  to  cause  more 
cavitation. 

It  doesn’t  matter  which  outboard  you  purchase-if  it  has  a 
jet  attached  to  the  lower  unit,  it  was  manufactured  by  Out- 
board Jet,  a division  of  Specialty  Manufacturing.  Outboard 
Jet  publishes  a guideline  for  selecting  a boat  powered  by  an 
outboard  jet.  The  company  suggests  that  a boat  hull  offer- 
ing a slight  deadrise  (6  to  10  degrees)  increases  the  overall 
performance.  The  hull  maneuvers  better  and  cavitates  less 
than  a flat-bottomed  boat. 

Many  aluminum  hull  manufacturers  have  introduced  a 
whole  new  line  of  extra-wide  modified  john  boats  that  offer 
a consistent  line  of  4 to  6 degrees  of  deadrise  from  bow  to 
transom.  It  is  important  that  the  deadrise  falls  all  along  the 
hull  because  the  “V”  provides  a smoother  ride  and  splits  off 
air-filled  water  before  it  reaches  the  jet  intake. 


Figure  1.  Calculating  a hull’s  deadrise. 

The  deadrise  is  the  tangent  value  of  A divided  by  B. 


For  those  interested  in  calculating  the  deadrise  of  a hull, 
the  easiest  location  to  do  so  is  at  the  transom.  Measure  the 
bottom  width  of  your  hull  at  the  transom  and  divide  this 
number  by  2.  The  value  of  a 64-inch  bottom  would  be  32. 
Then  measure  the  drop  at  the  center  of  the  transom.  This  is 
value  (A)  in  the  diagram  above.  With  a scientific  calculator, 
figuring  the  deadrise  is  easy.  Divide  the  drop  (A)  by  half  the 
bottom  width  (B),  and  then  toggle  the  key  labeled  TAN-1. 
The  answer  is  your  deadrise.  Perhaps  this  is  taking  things  a 
bit  too  far-all  most  of  us  really  need  to  know  is  that  a 3-inch 
drop  in  a bottom  range  of  68  to  58  inches  equals  a deadrise 
of  5 to  6 degrees  (See  Figure  1). 

Eliminating  cavitation 

All  this  information  is  great  if  you  have  not  selected  your 
outboard  jet  hull  yet.  But  how  do  those  who  already  have  a 
jetboat  handle  cavitation?  As  outboard  jet  standards  go,  all 
the  hull  types  cavitate  under  those  extreme  conditions. 
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However,  cavitation  under  normal  running  conditions 
should  not  be  tolerated,  and  should  be  eliminated  to  main- 
tain the  life  of  your  outboard.  If  your  outboard  jet  is 
cavitating,  the  jet  pump  is  pulling  more  air  than  water.  It 
will  not  allow  the  pump  to  produce  adequate  water  pressure 
to  bring  the  boat  on  plane.  The  engine  works  hard  and  er- 
ratically and  this  could  cause  damage  if  let  go  for  too  long. 
This  type  of  cavitation  is  likely  to  be  a result  of  improper 
mounting  height  of  the  outboard  or  the  hull  bottom  char- 
acteristics causing  a poor  flow  of  clean  water  to  the  jet 
intake.  There  are  several  solutions  to  enhance  performance. 

Install  intake  fins 

Some  companies  offer  an  intake  fin  kit  as  an  accessory 
designed  to  reduce  cavitation.  This  kit  is  easy  to  install  and 
offers  the  advantage  of  directing  a larger  volume  of  water 
into  the  jet  intake.  The  increased  volume  of  water  reduces 
the  amount  of  ingested  air,  allowing  the  pump  to  operate 
efficiently.  The  added  set  of  fins  even  enhances  the  grip  in 
maneuvering  and  assists  in  reduced  cavitation  in  tight  turns 
and  rough  water.  The  cost  for  a set  of  intake  fins  is  around 
$50  (See  Figure  2). 


Figure  2.  Intake  fins  are  designed  to  reduce  cavitation. 

They  are  easy  to  install  and  offer  the  advantage  of 
directing  a larger  volume  of  water  into  the  jet  intake. 

Installing  a transom  jack 

A short  while  back,  I was  approached  by  a fellow  out- 
board jet  owner  whose  16-foot  modified  “V”  john  boat 
developed  cavitation  problems  in  water  that  had  any 
amount  of  light  chop.  The  rig  performed  great  the  majority 
of  the  trips  out,  but  one  day  he  had  to  limp  the  whole  way 
back  to  the  ramp  because  it  was  cavitating  so  much.  Our 


guess  at  the  time  was  that  the  engine  was  mounted  about 
’/4-inch  too  high.  When  the  water  had  a light  chop,  the  hull 
bounced  just  enough  to  ingest  high  levels  of  air  into  the  in- 
take foot.  With  the  outboard  already  bolted  to  the  transom, 
the  best  option  was  installing  a transom  jack. 

Placing  the  motor  just  ’/4-inch  to  ’/2-inch  above  the  opti- 
mum setting  will  result  in  cavitation  and  power  loss. 

Setting  it  too  low  results  in  increased  drag  and  excessive 
water  spray  off  the  foot  and  pump/bell  housing. 

Transom  jacks  come  in  a variety  of  sizes  and  styles  from 
manual  adjustable  to  powered  hydraulic  models.  They  are 
easy  to  install,  but  you  may  have  trouble  moving  the  out- 
board unit  off  the  transom.  Your  local  marine  dealer  can 
install  a transom  jack  for  you  with  very  little  effort  and  take 
any  concern  of  managing  the  200-pound  weight  of  the  out- 
board. 

Beyond  the  ability  to  adjust  the  height  on  the  fly,  if 
needed,  the  transom  jack  extends  the  intake  foot  about  six 
to  eight  inches  farther  back  from  the  transom.  The  water 
flow  there  is  more  likely  to  be  clean,  providing  better  intake 
efficiency.  Many  of  today’s  fiberglass  bass  boat  hulls  are 
designed  with  a step  transom  that  places  the  engine  farther 
out  to  take  advantage  of  the  power  increase  that  results  in 
faster  lift. 


illustration-Ted  Walke 

Figure  3.  A transom  jack  helps  eliminate  cavitation. 

Transom  jacks  come  in  a variety  of  sizes  and  styles 
from  manual  adjustable  to  powered  hydraulic  models. 


On  the  negative  side,  the  transom  now  acts  more  as  a ful- 
crum because  the  outboard  weight  is  shifted  farther  back. 
This  might  require  minor  adjustments  to  your  payload 
placement.  This  mounting  placement  also  adds  more 
torque  to  the  transom. 
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Even  though  modern  hull  transoms  offer  multiple  knee 
braces  for  additional  support,  be  sure  to  check  with  the  hull 
manufacturer  first,  before  adding  a transom  jack  mount.  A 
transom  saver,  which  is  not  often  associated  with  an  out- 
board jet,  may  also  be  a smart  choice  if  you  travel  rough 
roads  or  launch  accesses  (See  Figure  3). 

Removing  center  keel  aft 

The  jet  intake  requires  a clean  flow  of  water  free  of  air 
bubbles  to  allow  the  pump  to  operate  at  peak  efficiency. 
Flat-bottom  john  boats  tend  to  carry  these  air  bubbles 
straight  back  into  the  intake.  Keels  can  also  aid  in  increas- 
ing this  effect  because  they  introduce  even  more  air  into  the 
intake.  The  center  keel  can  be  removed  two  to  three  feet 
from  the  transom  forward.  The  goal  is  to  produce  an  apron 
of  clean,  air-free  water  just  wider  than  the  intake. 

Doing  this  requires  some  special  equipment  and  no 
doubt  voids  most,  if  not  all,  hull  warranties.  So  unless  your 
hull  is  a few  seasons  old,  you  may  want  to  seek  the  other 
alternatives  mentioned  here  (See  Figure  4). 


remove  center  keel  24  inches 


Figure  4.  The  center  keel  can  be  removed  two  to  three  feet  from 
the  transom  forward.  The  goal  is  to  produce  an  apron 
of  clean,  air-free  water  just  wider  than  the  intake. 


Figure  5.  Spray  deflection  plate.  In  this  example,  a '/n-inch  to 
'/32-inch  aluminum  plate  is  bent  as  shown  and  welded 
or  screwed  in  place  along  the  bottom  of  the  hull.  The 
required  length  needs  to  be  only  a few  inches  wider 
than  the  intake  foot  on  each  side. 

Reducing  excessive  spray 

I was  a passenger  on  a jet-powered  outboard  that  pro- 
duced so  much  back  spray,  it  was  coming  into  the  boat-just 
enough  to  soak  the  back  few  feet  of  the  carpet  to  the  point 
where  no  one  wanted  to  sit  near  the  stern.  I had  not  seen 
this  as  bad  on  other  boats,  but  it  is  a problem  that  can 
plague  outboard  jet-powered  hulls.  Water  deflects  off  the 
transom  and  the  intake  foot  below  the  bell  housing,  and 
sprays  into  the  back  of  the  boat.  While  annoying,  it  can  also 
cause  some  cavitation,  and  should  be  resolved.  In  searching 
through  various  jet  installation  manuals,  I found  a few  ways 
to  fix  this  problem. 

One  example  is  where  a '/Winch  to  '/32-inch  aluminum 
plate  is  bent  as  shown  and  welded  or  screwed  in  place  along 
the  bottom  of  the  hull.  The  required  length  needs  to  be 
only  a few  inches  wider  than  the  intake  foot  on  each  side. 

Even  though  for  some  the  idea  of  adding  a spray  deflec- 
tion plate  to  the  transom  is  not  appealing,  I have  seen  some 
splash  plates  mounted  higher  and  directly  to  the  outboard. 
This  keeps  the  water  from  spraying  into  the  boat,  but  it 
doesn’t  do  much  to  direct  water  or  prevent  any  cavitation. 
However,  it  is  an  option  (See  Figure  5). 

It  is  also  worth  mentioning  that  some  hulls  made  exclu- 
sively for  jet  outboards  even  have  a spray  deflection  plate 
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welded  to  the  bottom  of  the  transom.  Most,  but  not  all, 
that  I have  seen  were  associated  with  tunnel  hulls. 

30  percent  power  loss 

Usually,  one  of  the  first  jetboat  drawbacks  you  hear  is  the 
25  to  30  percent  power  loss  from  that  of  a standard  propel- 
ler unit  with  the  same  powerhead  rating.  Propulsion 
supplied  by  an  impeller  instead  of  a standard  propeller 
causes  the  power  loss.  The  impeller  draws  water  into  the  jet 
intake  and  pressurizes  it  in  the  bell,  or  pump  housing,  accel- 
erating it  at  an  advanced  rate  through  the  discharges  nozzle, 
which  propels  the  boat  (See  Figure  6). 


Figure  6.  Jet  outboard  water  flow.  One  of  the  first  jetboat 

drawbacks  you  hear  is  the  25  to  30  percent  power  loss 
from  that  of  a standard  propeller  unit  with  the  same 
powerhead  rating.  Propulsion  supplied  by  an  impeller 
instead  of  a standard  propeller  causes  the  power  loss. 

This  is  why  payload  is  so  crucial  when  considering  an  out- 
board jet.  With  an  outboard  powered  by  a standard 
propeller,  as  payload  is  increased,  there  is  a point  at  which 
the  engine  cannot  reach  the  optimum  RPM  range  to  turn 
the  propeller  and  bring  the  boat  on  plane.  The  solution  is 
to  install  a lower-pitched  propeller.  This  reduced  cup  in  the 
propeller  blades  offers  slightly  less  resistance  and  allows  the 
engine  to  reach  the  manufacturer’s  optimum  RPM  range. 

The  temptation  to  add  payload  is  an  issue  for  many  of  us 
anglers.  Consider  a bow-mounted  trolling  motor,  a deep- 
cycle  battery  or  two,  gear,  extra  gas  can,  anchors,  cooler,  an 
extra  fishing  buddy,  and  the  gear  weight  can  add  up  fast.  The 
effect  this  added  payload  has  on  your  jet  outboard  results  in 
added  time  to  reach  plane  and  slower  speeds.  Unlike  propel- 
ler-driven outboards,  you  cannot  change  to  a more  efficient 
impeller  style  to  increase  load  capacity-or  can  you? 

The  stock  impeller  on  all  outboard  jets  is  a lightweight 
three-blade  design  that  is  easy  to  machine  because  it  is  made 
of  aluminum.  Because  it’s  aluminum,  it  is  soft  and  prone  to 
dulling  and  nicks.  After  time,  this  wear  can  cause  signifi- 
cant loss  in  performance.  Proper  maintenance  requires  that 
the  impeller  be  removed,  sharpened,  and  have  a shim(s)  re- 
moved to  ensure  that  the  proper  clearance  between  the 
impeller  blades  and  intake  housing  is  met. 

A newer  design  is  a stainless  steel  impeller  that  offers  four 
thinner  but  stronger  blades.  This  design  feature  enhances 
payload  capabilities  in  two  ways.  First,  the  area  is  increased 
because  of  the  extra  blade.  This  added  area  increases  the 
traction  and  improves  the  water  flow  to  the  pump.  Second, 


impeller  type 

side  view 

bottom  view 

three-blade 

aluminum 

H 

r) 

four-blade 

stainless 

steel 

Figure  7.  A newly  designed  stainless  steel  impeller  offers  four 
thinner  but  stronger  blades  instead  of  a standard 
three-blade  design.  This  design  feature  enhances 
payload  capabilities. 

the  blades  are  thinner,  so  they  cut  through  the  water  with 
less  resistance,  even  though  there  is  more  blade  area. 

The  stainless  steel  impeller  also  features  better  tolerances. 
The  aluminum  impeller  calls  for  .03  inches  of  clearance  be- 
tween its  blade  edge  and  the  housing  liner.  The  stainless 
steel  impeller  calls  for  only  .015  inches  of  clearance.  This 
alone  helps  to  reduce  cavitation  and  increase  performance 
(See  Figure  7). 

Because  the  stainless  steel  impeller  weighs  about  5 
pounds  more  than  the  aluminum  impeller,  I was  interested 
if  this  extra  weight  would  cause  any  negative  effect  on  the 
bearing.  Actually,  the  extra  weight  is  a benefit  and  should 
add  to  the  life  of  the  bearing.  The  load  on  the  bearing  from 
the  water  pressure  alone  is  several  hundred  pounds.  The 
added  5 pounds  is  insignificant  to  the  total  weight,  but  it 
tends  to  work  more  as  a flywheel  to  regulate  the  speed.  Less 
work  on  the  drive  shaft  means  longer  potential  life. 

Increased  load  capacity  is  how  this  impeller  advantage 
should  be  evaluated.  There  are  those  who  run  a standard 
no-frills  aluminum  hull  with  nominal  payload  and  have  no 
issue  with  time  to  reach  plane.  For  them,  there  is  little  to 
gain  by  replacing  the  stock  impeller.  Those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  coin,  who  have  the  extra  decking  and  storage 
built  into  the  hull,  a trolling  motor,  deep  cycle  battery,  and 
a number  of  extras-they  may  be  pushing  an  overall  payload 
weight  where  the  stainless  impeller  can  offer  the  enhanced 
performance. 

In  the  tests  I ran,  the  performance  gained  with  the  instal- 
lation of  the  stainless  steel  impeller  was  an  additional  16 
percent  in  payload  and  25  percent  reduction  in  time  to 
reach  plane. 

I hope  some  of  this  information  helps  you  improve  your 
outboard  jet  performance.  These  innovative  solutions  for 
enhancing  your  outboard  jet  may  not  resolve  all  the  known 
limitations.  But  they  do  open  what  had  seemed  to  be  a 
closed  door  on  jet  propulsion.  Who  knows  what  new  appli- 
cation or  improvement  will  be  around  the  next  bend! 
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Angler  Award  PROGRAM 


Rules 


Qualifying  Minimum  Weights  and  State  Records 


Species  Catch  & Release  Sr.  Jr.  State  Record 


Inches 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds  ounces 

Bass,  Largemouth 

20 

5 

4 

11 

3 

Bass,  Rock 

8 

7< 

72 

3 

2 

Bass,  Smallmouth 

19 

4 

3 72 

8 

8 

Bass,  Striped  (includes  hybrid) 

Marine 

30 

23 

21 

53 

13 

Landlocked  Lake 

23 

10 

7 72 

53 

12 

Bass,  White 

14 

2 

1 72 

3 

14 

Bluegill 

8 

74 

72 

2 

9 

Carp 

28 

14 

11  7z 

52 

Catfish,  Bullhead 

11 

1 '/2 

1 

4 

4 

Catfish,  Channel  & White 

24 

10  '/2 

8 

35 

2 72 

Catfish,  Flathead 

34 

20 

16 

43 

9 

Crappie 

10 

1 74 

1 

4 

1 

Drum,  Freshwater 

21 

5 

4 

19 

14 

Muskellunge  (includes  tiger) 

39 

28 

20 

54 

3 

Perch,  White 

9 

74 

72 

1 

7 

Perch,  Yellow 

11 

1 /V4 

74 

2 

8 

Pickerel,  Chain 

20 

4 

3 

8 

Pike,  Northern  &.  Amur 

27 

11 

8 

33 

8 

Salmon,  Atlantic 

21 

5'/2 

4 

10 

14  72 

Salmon,  Chinook 

30 

14 

11  72 

28 

15 

Salmon,  Coho 

24 

8 

6 72 

15 

5 

Salmon,  Pink 

17 

3 

272 

4 

8 

Sauger 

18 

2 

1 72 

3 

15 

Shad,  American 

22 

6 

472 

9 

9 

Sucker 

17 

2 74 

2 

12 

9 

Trout,  Brook 

15 

2 

1 72 

7 

Trout,  Brown 

21 

5 72 

4 

17 

14  72 

Trout,  Lake 

30 

15 

12 

27 

13 

Trout,  Palomino 

20 

5 

3 72 

11 

10 

Trout,  Rainbow 

20 

5 

3 72 

15 

6 74 

Trout,  Steelhead 

24 

10 

8 

19 

2 

Walleye 

23 

8 

6 

17 

9 

1.  Program  open  to  resident  and  non-resident  anglers. 

2.  All  fish  must  be  caught  in  Pennsylvania  waters  open  to  the  public  with- 
out charge  or  fee.  Except  for  First  Fish,  fish  taken  from  farm  ponds,  fee-fish- 
ing lakes,  ponds  or  streams,  or  waters  restricted  to  use  by  club  members  or  their 
guests,  do  not  qualify. 

3.  Fish  must  be  caught  by  legal  methods  during  legally  open  seasons. 

4.  Kept  fish  must  be  weighed  and  measured  by  fishing  license  agents,  Offi- 
cial Weighing  Stations,  or  tackle  stores  or  authorized  employees  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

5.  Catch-and-release  and  First  Fish  catches  must  be  witnessed. 

6.  Measurements  must  be  made  with  a metal  ruler  or  tape  measure.  Mea- 
sure from  tip  of  the  nose  (with  closed  mouth)  to  tip  of  the  tail. 

7.  Photographs.  For  kept  fish:  A clear,  side-view  photograph  of  the  fish  IS 
required  UNLESS  its  species  has  been  verified  by  an  official  weighing  station  or 
authorized  employee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rsh  & Boat  Commission. 

For  catch-and-release  fish:  A clear,  side-view  photograph  of  the  fish  IS  al- 
ways required.  Photographs  for  catch-and-release  category  must  be  taken  at 
the  catch  site.  Driveway,  bait  shop  or  kitchen  shots  are  unacceptable  for  catch- 
and-release  fish.  In  addition,  photos  showing  mishandling  will  be  disqualified. 

First  Fish:  Need  only  witness  signature.  Photos  are  encouraged,  but  not  re- 
quired. 

8.  Applications  must  be  received  within  60  days  of  the  catch. 

9.  To  be  considered  as  a potential  STATE  RECORD  fish,  additional  requirements 
must  be  met,  and  a separate  application  is  required.  See  any  official  weighing 
station  or  contact  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

1 0.  The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  reserves  the  right  to  investi- 
gate the  identification,  methods  used  in  catching,  and  the  accuracy  of  measurement 
and  weighing.  It  also  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  application. 

1 1 . Only  one  patch  per  species  will  be  awarded  annually  to  each  applicant. 

1 2.  Each  entry  becomes  the  property  of  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  with 
all  publication  rights.  The  information  contained  on  the  application  and  ac- 
companying photograph  may  be  used,  but  not  limited  to  press  releases,  pub- 
lished articles  and  promotional  materials.  Photographs  cannot  be  returned. 

NOTE:  State  record  fish  require  a separate  application.  Contact 
an  official  weighing  station  or  Pennsylvania  Fish  &.  Boat  Commis- 
sion office. 


Application  for  .*  (check  one) 

□ Senior  Angler  Award 

for  those  anglers  16  and  older. 
Award  includes  certificate  and  patch. 

□ Junior  Angler  Award- 

for  those  anglers  under  1 6 years  of 
age.  Award  includes  certificate 
and  patch. 

□ Husky  Musky  Club- 

anglers  who  land  a musky  that 
is  50  inches  or  longer.  Award 
includes  certificate  and  patch. 

□ Catch  and  Release- 

award  for  those  anglers  who 
practice  catch  and  release. 
Qualification  based  on  length. 

□ First  Fish 

certificate  recognizing  a new  angler’s 
first  fish.  There  are  no  size 
qualifications. 


Fish  Species  

Date  Caught 

Angler’s  Name  Age 

Street  or  P.O.  Box  

City State Zip 

Fish  Weight Length in.;  Girth in. 

Water  Where  Caught 

County  Where  Caught 

Rod Reel  Line 

Name  of  Bait  or  Lure 

Weighed  and  Measured  by 

Catch  Witnessed  by 

Applicant’s  Signature Date 


Mail  application  and  photograph  to:  Angler  Award  • Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  • P.O.  Box  67000  • Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000 


A Pseudocloeon  Nymph  by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 


o ne  of  our  smallest  mayflies, 
Pseudocloeon  is  often  confused  with 
Baetis,  another  two-tailed,  olive-bod- 
ied relative  that  bears  a close 
resemblance.  However,  Pseudocloeon 
is  the  smaller  of  the  two,  and  it  is  a 
two-winged  mayfly,  lacking  the 
straplike  hind  wings  present  in  Baetis. 
Furthermore,  its  nymphs  have  only 
two  tails  and  are  unique  among  may- 
flies in  this  respect. 

Typically,  these  flies  reside  in  alka- 
line streams  with  spring  creek 
characteristics,  although  I have  also 
found  them  in  a few  freestone 
streams.  The  favorite  habitat  of  the 
nymphs  seems  to  be  submerged 
aquatic  vegetation  bordering  a gravel 
bottom. 

Pseudocloeon  is  a multi-brooded 
mayfly  that  undergoes  several  cycles  of 
emergence  during  the  course  of  sum- 
mer and  fall.  Hatches  generally  begin 
in  late  June  and  extend  into  chilly 
weather.  I have  fished  to  them  in 
western  Pennsylvania’s  mountain 
streams  as  late  as  October  31.  On  cool 
days,  hatches  may  begin  in  late  morn- 
ing, but  the  warmth  of  summer  days 
generally  postpones  emergence  until 
evening. 

Because  of  their  small  size, 
Pseudocloeon  adults  may  be  difficult 
to  see  in  the  air  except  when  flying 
against  a dark  background.  With  an 
overall  body  length  of  less  that  Vis- 
inch,  they  offer  little  for  the  eye  to 
discern,  especially  at  a distance.  In 
fact,  more  than  a few  anglers  have 
fished  right  through  one  of  these 
hatches  without  realizing  an  emer- 
gence was  taking  place,  despite  a 
flurry  of  trout  activity.  When  anglers 
see  these  tiny  mayflies,  they  some- 
times mistake  them  for  midges. 
Perhaps  these  are  a few  reasons  why 
Pseudocloeon  is  not  better  known 
among  anglers. 

This  Pseudocloeon  Nymph  is  a com- 
panion pattern  to  the  Pseudocloeon 
Dun,  described  in  the  May/June  1997 
PA&B.  It  is  an  uncomplicated  nymph 
pattern  that  may  be  dressed  with  a 
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minimum  of  materials  and  tech- 
niques. The  tails  consist  of  two  guard 
hairs  from  any  waterborne  animal 
such  as  muskrat,  mink  or  beaver. 

These  hairs  are  straight,  tough,  and 
resilient,  and  they  make  ideal  tails  for 
small  nymphs.  The  wing  case  is  fash- 
ioned from  polystyrene  film,  a sheet 
plastic  found  in  plastic  bags  or  in  rolls 
for  use  as  tarpaulins.  It  is  prepared  as 
follows: 

Cut  the  film  into  4-inch-square 
working  sheets.  Hold  each  sheet  on  a 
hard,  flat  surface  and  with  fine  sand- 
paper lightly  sand  each  side  with  a 
circular  motion  until  the  film  takes  on 
a dull,  whitish  cast.  Then  apply  a 
dark-gray  permanent  marking  pen  to 
tint  the  material  uniformly.  Now  the 
film  may  be  cut  into  shapes  and  sizes. 
Note  that  if  the  film  is  not  first 
sanded,  it  will  not  retain  tinting, 
which  would  quickly  rub  off  the 
glossy  surface. 

The  nymph’s  throat,  representing 
its  legs,  consists  of  a few  fibers  from  a 
grouse  or  partridge  breast  feather.  It 
is  bound  in  place  underneath  the 
shank  behind  the  eye.  If  it  feels  awk- 
ward tying  the  throat  below  the 
shank,  simply  invert  the  hook  in  the 
vise,  tie  the  throat  topside,  and  return 
the  hook  to  its  normal  position.  Af- 


ter tying  in  the  throat,  but  before 
trimming  the  excess  butts,  I pull  the 
outer  fibers  sideways  to  angle  them 
outward  from  the  body  so  that  they 
look  like  legs. 

When  Pseudocloeon  duns  are 
emerging,  many  feeding  trout  inter- 
cept nymphs  just  before  they  reach  the 
surface.  Occasionally,  soft  dimples 
appear  on  flat  water,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  whether  the  trout  are 
feeding  on  duns  or  nymphs.  I think  it 
is  probable  that  both  occur  at  the 
same  time,  and  it  is  up  to  the  angler  to 
determine,  by  trial  and  error,  which 
trout  are  doing  what. 

Fishing  the  little  nymphs  a few 
inches  beneath  the  surface  is  a subtle 
process  that  requires  keen  attention  to 
the  business  at  hand.  Rarely  will  the 
take  be  felt;  instead,  a slight  hesitation 
of  the  leader’s  drift  or  a gentle  swirl  at 
the  surface  will  indicate  a trout’s  tak- 
ing the  nymph.  Long  leaders  tapered 
to  6X  or  7X  are  desirable,  and  the 
trout’s  take  should  be  answered  with 
an  unhurried  raising  of  the  rod  tip— 
not  a quick  strike,  which  would  likely 
break  off  the  fly. 

Finally,  the  hook’s  point  should  be 
kept  needle-sharp.  A small  Arkansas 
stone  takes  up  little  space  in  one’s  fly 
vest,  and  constant  monitoring  of  hook 
sharpness  is  bound  to  pay  dividends.O 


Dressing: 

Pseudocloeon  Nymph 

Hook: 

Size  20,  regular  shank, 
regular  wire. 

Thread: 

8/0  olive. 

Tails: 

Two  guard  hairs  from 
waterborne  animal. 

Ribbing: 

6/0  brown  thread. 

Dubbing: 

Medium-olive  natural 
or  synthetic  fur. 

Wing  Case: 

Strip  of  prepared 
polystyrene  film, 
'/i6-inch  wide. 

Throat: 

Grouse  or  partridge 
breast  feather  fibers. 
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I • Tie  in  the  thread  behind  the  eye  and  tie  in  the  ribbing  thread  at 
that  point.  Trim  the  excess  tip  of  ribbing.  Hold  the  ribbing  alongside 
the  shank  and  wrap  over  it  to  the  bend.  Tie  in  the  tails  and  wind 
between  them  to  spread.  Wind  forward  over  the  tail  butts  to  the 
original  tie-in  point. 


J<  Wind  the  dubbing  to  the  thorax  position  and  tie  off.  Trim  the 
excess.  Then  wind  the  ribbing  counterclockwise  and  tie  off  at  the 
front  end  of  the  dubbing.  Trim  the  excess. 


St  Pull  the  long  end  of  the  wing  case  over  the  thorax  and  tie  off 
behind  the  eye.  Trim  the  excess. 


Return  the  thread  to  the  bend  and  apply  wax  to  a short  length. 
Apply  dubbing  to  the  waxed  thread,  form  a dubbing  loop,  and  twist. 
Wind  the  working  thread  to  the  original  tie-in  point. 


• Tie  in  the  wing  case  in  front  of  the  body  with  its  long  end 
extending  to  the  rear.  Form  a small  dubbing  loop,  add  fur,  twist,  and 
wrap  a thorax.  Tie  off  behind  the  eye  and  trim  the  excess. 


6»  Tie  in  the  throat  under  the  thorax  and  trim  the  excess.  Finally, 
wrap  a neat  head,  whip-finish,  and  lacquer  the  head. 
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^000  Seasons,  Size 

^ yjyjyj  commonwe/l 


SPECIES 

SEASONS 

All  species  of  TROUT  and  SALMON 

Regular  Season-  April  15  at  8 a.m.  to  midnight  Septemh 

Extended  Season-  all  approved  trout  streams  and  their  m- 

stream  areas  and  all  lakes  and  ponds,  January  1 to  midrt 
February  29  and  September  5 to  midnight  December  31 

BASS***-  Largemouth  and  Smallmouth 
and  Spotted  all  inland  waters** 
LAKES 

January  1 to  midnight  April  14  and  November  1 to 
midnight  December  3 1 

12:01  a.m.  on  April  15  to  midnight  June  16 

12:01  a.m.  on  June  17  to  midnight  October  31 

BASS***-  Largemouth  and  Smallmouth 
and  Spotted  all  inland  waters** 
RIVERS  & STREAMS 

January  1 to  midnight  April  14  and  October  1 to 
midnight  December  3 1 

12:01  a.m.  on  April  15  to  midnight  June  16 

12:01  a.m.  on  June  17  to  midnight  September  30 

MUSKELLUNGE  and  Muskellunge  hybrids 

January  1 to  midnight  March  14  and  12:01  a.m. 
on  May  6 to  midnight,  December  3 1 

PICKEREL**** 

PIKE-  Northern  and  Amur 

WALLEYE  and  hybrids  (Saugeye) 

SAUGER 

AMERICAN  SHAD 

OPEN  YEAR-ROUND 

AMERICAN  SHAD  (Lehigh  River  and  tributaries) 

OPEN  YEAR-ROUND 

AMERICAN  SHAD,  HICKORY  SHAD, 
ALEWIFE,  BLUEBACK  HERRING***** 

(Susquehanna  River  and  tributaries) 

CLOSED  YEAR-ROUND 

HICKORY  SHAD 

CLOSED  YEAR-ROUND 

HERRING,  GIZZARD  SHAD***** 

OPEN  YEAR-ROUND 

AMERICAN  EEL 

OPEN  YEAR-ROUND 

STRIPED  BASS  and  STRIPED  BASS/ 
WHITE  BASS  HYBRIDS 

OPEN  YEAR-ROUND 

SUNFISH,  YELLOW  PERCH,  WHITE  PERCH, 
CRAPPIES,  CATFISH,  ROCK  BASS, 
SUCKERS,  CARP,  WHITE  BASS 

OPEN  YEAR-ROUND 

BAITFISH  and  FISHBAIT  (except  mud  bugs) 

OPEN  YEAR-ROUND 

AMERICAN  EEL  (as  baitfish) 

OPEN  YEAR-ROUND 

MUD  BUGS  (dragonfly  nymphs) 

OPEN  YEAR-ROUND 

PADDLEFISH 

CLOSED  YEAR-ROUND 

* Includes  the  Youghiogheny  Reservoir  and  does  not  include  SPECIAL  REGULATION  AREAS.  ***  Approved  trout  waters  are  closed  to  fsl  j 1 

**  In  the  Summary,  see  Conowingo  Reservoir  and  Susquehanna  and  Juniata  rivers  charts  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  power  1 

for  special  bass  seasons  applicable  to  flowing  waters  within  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin.  ****  During  the  period  from  12:01  a.m.  Jam  ■ 

*****  Unlawful  to  take,  catch  or  kill  Americi  j,  ■ 

2000  OPENING  DATES  TROUT:  APRIL  15  WALL’  Ji 

■ 

;s  and  Creel  limits 

-TH  INLAND  WATERS* 


MINIMUM  SIZE 


DAILY  LIMIT 


7 inches 


5-  streams,  lakes  and  ponds  (combined  species)  except  areas  with  special  regulations 


n- 


7 inches 


3 (combined  species)  except  areas  with  special  regulations 


15  inches 


4 (combined  species ) 


NO  HARVEST 


Catch  and  immediate  release  only  (No  Tournaments  Permitted) 


12  inches 


6 (combined  species ) 


15  inches 


NO  HARVEST 


4 (combined  species ) 

Catch  and  immediate  release  only  (No  Tournamehts  Permitted) 


12  inches 


6 (combined  species ) 


30  inches 


2 (combined  species) 


15  inches 


24  inches 


2 (combined  species) 


15  inches 


12  inches 


no  minimum 


no  minimum 


CLOSED 


0 


CLOSED 


0 


no  minimum 


50  (combined  species)  except  areas  with  special  regulations 


8 inches 


50 


20  inches 


2 (combined  species) 


no  minimum 


50  (combined  species)  except  areas  with  special  regulations 


no  minimum 


50  (combined  species) 


6 to  8 inches 


50 


no  minimum 


CLOSED 


Unlimited  if  taken  from  lakes,  ponds,  swamps,  and  adjacent  areas 
50  per  day  if  taken  from  moving  waters  (rivers  and  streams) 


0 


|n  March  1 to  opening  day  of  the  regular  trout  season  in  April. 

pils  and  recreational  dam  pools  on  the  Susquehanna  River  and  navigational  dam  pools  in  the  Ohio  drainage  are  "rivers. " 

1 1 o midnight  March  1 4 and  12:01  a.m.  December  1 to  midnight  December  31,  the  daily  limit  of  pickerel  is  three. 

nc , hickory  shad,  alewife  and  blueback  herring  (collectively  known  as  river  herring)  in  the  Susquehanna  River  and  its  tributaries. 


■PIKE:  MAY  6 


BASS:  JUNE  1 7 


Parent 

releases 

young. 


Young 
mussels 
break 
from  cysts. 


by  Laurel  Garlicki 


Clams  and  Mussels 


HOW  A 
FILTER  FEEDER 
FEEDS: 


exhalant 

siphon 


inhalant 

siphon 


• = food  intake 
■ = water  intake  and  filtering 


Snails,  clams,  and  mussels  are  members  of  the  second-larg- 
est group  of  animals,  the  mollusks.  Mollusks  vary  in 
appearance  from  tiny  snails  to  giant  squids  20  feet  or 
longer.  Worldwide  there  are  about  100,000  mollusk  species. 

In  Pennsylvania,  we  have  members  from  two  smaller  groups 
of  the  mollusks,  the  gastropods  (snails)  and  bivalves. 

Clams  and  mussels  come  from  the  subgroup  known  as 
bivalves.  This  word  means  “two  shells.”  Clams  and  mussels 
are  found  on  the  bottom,  or  just  below  the  bottom,  in  slow- 
moving  rivers  and  streams  in  relatively  shallow  areas. 

Bivalves  are  filter-feeders.  They  draw  water  into  their  soft 
body  through  a siphon.  Inside  the  body,  plankton  is  fdtered 
out  for  food.  The  gills  absorb  oxygen.  Water  and  wastes  are 
then  expelled  through  another  siphon.  Clams  and  mussels 
also  create  their  shells  from  calcium  carbonate.  Lines,  or 

rings,  on  the  outside  of  the  shell  are  growth  rings,  similar  to  the  annual  rings  in  trees. 

The  reproduction  cycle  among  bivalves  is  unusual.  The  fer- 
tilized eggs  develop  inside  the  parent’s  shell.  The  parent 
releases  the  young  through  the  exhalant  siphon.  The 
young  are  fully  formed  or  in  the  early  stages 
of  development.  The  young,  larval  stage 
is  the  size  of  a period  on  this  page. 

They  scatter  and  sink  to  the  bottom. 
They  wait  there  for  a host.  Unsus- 
pecting fish  brush  against  the 
bottom.  The  larvae  usually  attach 
to  the  fish’s  fins,  body,  or  gills. 

The  tissues  of  the  fish  grow  over 
the  tiny  larvae  and  create  a cyst. 
Then  the  young  mussels  or 
clams  break  out  of  the  cyst  and 
fall  to  the  bottom  to  live  the  rest 
of  their  adult  lives. 

Mussels  and  clams  in  Pennsyl- 
vania have  seen  better  days. 
Dams  reduce  water  flow.  Silt 
settles  out  of  the  water  and 
smothers  bottom-dwelling  crea- 
tures. River  dredging  uproots 
mussels  and  clams.  River  dredg- 
ing destroys  their  habitat.  The 
loss  of  certain  host  fish  has  also 
affected  mussel  populations.  Pol- 
lutants in  the  water  have  also 
contributed  to  their  demise.  Currently, 
two  mussels  in  Pennsylvania  are  on  the  state 
and  federal  endangered  species  list.  The  PA 
Fish  and  Boat  Commission  is  involved  in  study- 
ing about  20  more  mussels  because  of  the  severe 
decline  in  their  numbers.0 


illustration-Ted  Walke 
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Why  Fish  Need  Trees 


Trees  do  their  job  But  their  job  is 

important.  Each  fall  they  remind  us  that  they 
are  there  with  a blaze  of  color.  But  if  they 
weren't,  fishing  in  Pennsylvania 
would  be  very  different. 

Trout  have  very  specific  habitat 
needs.  They  can't  live  in  places  that 
don't  meet  those  needs.  This  is  true 
for  all  fish.  That  is  why  it  is  important  to 
understand  the  importance  of  habitat. 

"Habitat"  is  the  places  where  fish 
live.  Trees  play  an  important  role  in 
trout  stream  habitat.  Really, 
streamside  trees  do  several  jobs.  This 
issue  of  the  PLAY  Newsletter  focuses  on 
the  importance  of  streamside  trees  to  trout 
and  other  fish. 

Biologists  call  the  area  along  the  edge  of  a 
stream  or  river  the  riparian  zone.  Streamside 
trees  live  in  this  riparian  zone.  Trees  and  other 
plants  in  the  riparian  zone  do  three  very 
important  jobs.  These  plants  help  to  hold  the 
stream  banks  together.  If  they  weren't  there, 
high  water  would  wash  soil  away 
from  the  banks.  Biologists  say  that 
these  plants  stabilize  the  stream 
banks.  That  soil  can  smother  places 
where  trout  eggs  incubate. 

Riparian  trees  and  plants 
offer  shelter  for  trout.  Trout  and 
other  fish  hide  from  predators 
under  roots  and  branches  of 
streamside  plants.  Fish  can  even 
hide  in  the  shadows  of  leaves. 

The  shade  from  riparian  plants 


also  shields  the  water  from  the  sun.  This  helps 
keep  the  water  cooler  in  summer. 

Streamside  plants  are  important  to  stream 
food  webs.  Insects  feed  on  leaves  and  other  parts 
of  plants  when  these  plants  fall  in  the  water. 

Trout  and  other  fish  feed  on  these  insects. 

Streamside  trees  are  important  to  all  aquatic 
critters,  not  just  trout.  Read  on  and  learn  more 
about  the  important  job  of  streamside  trees. 


illustration-Ted  Walkc 
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illustration-Ted  Walke 


Predator 


Leaf  enters  stream 


Microbes  and  fungus 
attach  to  leaf  and  soften  it 


Plants  are  important  links  in  any  food  web. 

They  are  usually  the  first  link  in  a food  chain  in  the  web.  Plants 
are  eaten  by  plant  eaters.  Plant  eaters  are  eaten  by  predators.  If 
there  are  no  plant  eaters,  there  are  no  predators. 

In  aquatic  habitats,  the  plants  may  be  tiny.  These  plants  are 
called  phytoplankton.  Phytoplankton  are  plentiful  in  ponds,  lakes 
and  some  large  rivers.  These  habitats  may  also  support  large  plants 
such  as  duckweed  or  milfoil.  These  plants  are  the  foundation  of 
food  webs  in  those  habitats. 

But  some  of  the  most  important  plants  in  some  ecosystems  are 
found  outside  of  the  water.  This  is  true  for  small  streams.  Plant- 
eating insects  depend  on  leaves  and  other  material  from  streamside 
plants.  Biologists  call  this  stuff  falling  into  the  stream  from  plants 
"litter."  Bugs  then  feed  on  this  litter. 

Biologists  call  the  bugs  that  feed  on  leaf  litter  "shredders." 
Some  species  of  stone  flies,  crane  flies  and  caddis  flies  are  shredders. 
They  chew  up  the  leaves  when  they  fall  into  the  stream. 

Shredders  get  a little  help,  though.  Fungus  and  small  micro- 
organisms attach  to  leaves.  They  help  "soften"  the  leaves,  and  make 
it  easier  for  the  insect  to  digest  the  leaves. 

But  it  doesn't  end  there.  The  shredders  give  off  waste.  Those 
wastes  are  gathered  or  filtered  by  other  insects  downstream.  These 
insects  then  feed  on  the  wastes.  That's  recycling! 


Shredders  eat  leaf 


Wastes  from  shredders 
wash  downstream. 


FOOD  CHAIN 


Plant  eater 
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Aquatic  Insect  Word  Search 


BOATMAN 


Find  the  aquatic  insect  names  in  the  word  search  below. 
Words  appear  across,  up  and  down  or  diagonally. 


STRIDERZQRBEH 
ENNYVJ  EDVCDOO 
KFLYOFS  FRYAMM 
AMMITE  E EVGBLQ 
CDHQTHZBRDEXL 
LNDRQATWJ  J ADV 
OMQIMFXOMWKJ U 
LYZPSTONEF  LYM 
OQMAY  F LY  LXWS  I 
OJWIOI  LUAQYAI 
FLYPHYAYLTRNL 
BQJ  DPY  LQMFDNC 
XTTAV  J WT  ARQTG 
MULRABQKPXCJ  G 
HNIPSGIKWJOPB 
PTOMKXJ  QKQMIW 
J BDITOT  I YTKBZ 


CRANE  FLY 


CADDIS  FLY 


HELLGRAMMITE 


DRAGONFLY 


DAMSELFLY 


WATER 
STRIDE  R 


WATER 

PENNY 


BLACKFLY 


MAYFLY 


see  last  page  of 
newsletter  for  answers 


STONE  FLY 


illustration-Ted  Walke 
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Gimme  Shelter! 


We  need  shelter  from  weather.  We  count  on 
our  homes  to  protect  us.  Life  would  be  very 
hard  if  we  didn't  have  a home  to  protect  us. 

Fish  also  need  shelter.  They  don't  need 
protection  from  the  weather  as  we  do.  But  shelter 
is  important  to  their  survival.  Streamside  trees 
and  their  roots  offer  shelter.  Large  rocks  and 
boulders  in  the  stream  do,  too.  But  why  do 
fish  need  shelter? 

Fish  have  many  predators.  They  are  eaten 
by  birds,  raccoons  and  other  mammals,  and  even 
other  fish.  Fish  use  shelter  to  hide  from  predators. 
Predators  do  eat  some  fish.  Predators  eat  fish 
that  they  are  able  to  catch.  But  more  fish  are 
able  to  hide  and  avoid  being  eaten.  Trout  and 
other  fish  hide  from  predators  under  roots  and 
branches  of  streamside  plants.  Fish  can  even 
hide  in  shadows  made  by  plants.  Trees  give 
fish  a place  to  hide.  If  there  weren't  places 
to  hide,  predators  might  eat  all  the  fish. 


In  Commission  hatcheries,  we  put  up 
netting  and  fences.  Netting  and  fences  take 
the  place  of  trees  and  other  vegetation.  The 
netting  and  fencing  keep  most  predators  out. 


Fish  in  rivers  and  streams  also  need  shelter 
from  moving  water.  They  don't  burn  all  their 
energy  staying  in  one  place.  That's  why  we 
find  fish  behind  big  rocks. 

Trees  shelter  us  from 
the  sun  on  hot  summer 
days.  Trees  shelter  small 
streams  from  the  sun.  This 
helps  keep  the  water  cooler  in 
Scientists  have  found  that  a small  stream 
with  trees  would  be  10  degrees  warmer  in 
the  summer  without  the  shade  of  trees. 


Shelter  Hide  and  Seek:  How  many  fish  can  you  find  in  the  streamside  artwork  below? 


illustration-Ted  Walke 


Protecting  Trees 

The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  works  hard  to 
protect  riparian  (streamside)  trees  and  vegetation. 

Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States  have  laws  and  regulations  that  protect 
them.  The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission,  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection,  and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  enforce  these  laws 
and  regulations. 


When  people  want  to  do  something  in  the  stream  or  along  the  banks 
of  a stream,  they  must  apply  for  a permit.  The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission 
reviews  about  1,000  of  these  permit  requests  each  year.  We  look  at 
the  request  to  make  sure  it  doesn't  harm  the  fish  and  the  things  they 
need  to  survive.  We  make  people  fix  what  they  damage.  Sometimes 
we  don't  let  them  do  things  in  the  stream.  That's  how  we  protect  things 
important  to  fish. 


photos-Tcd  Walke 


Pennsylvania 
Stream  ReLeaf 

Lush  forests  once  covered  most 
of  Pennsylvania.  By  the  1800s, 
Pennsylvania's  landscape  had  changed. 
Can  you  name  some  activities  that 
changed  it?  Forests  along  streams  and 
lakes  were  removed  or  thinned.  This 
changed  water  quality  and  habitat. 
As  a result,  fish  and  wildlife  suffered. 

How  do  forests  protect  streams  and 
lakes?  A streamside  forest  slows  runoff 
from  rain  and  snow.  The  forest  gives 
the  runoff  time  to  soak  into  the  soil. 
Eroded  soil  particles  settle  out.  The 
soil,  leaf  litter  (layers  of  dead  leaves) 
on  the  forest  floor,  and  roots  can  take 
up  some  pollutants,  such  as  excess 
fertilizer. 

Restoring  forests  along  our 
waterways  costs  less  than  removing 
pollutants  from  the  water.  Leaves  and 
twigs  from  the  trees  fall  into  the  stream. 
They  provide  food  and  shelter  for 
animals  that  live  there.  Trees  provide 
shade  from  summer  sun.  Shade  keeps 
water  temperatures  cool  for  fish. 
Forests  support  many  more  kinds  of 
plants  and  wildlife  than  mowed 
streamsides. 

Pennsylvania  has  developed  a plan, 
called  Stream  ReLeaf,  that  encourages 
everyone  to  restore  and  conserve  forests 
along  streams  and  lakes.  You  can  help. 
Do  you  know  of  a stream  on  your 
school's  property,  or  in  a neaby  park? 
Ask  your  teacher  what  can  be  done 
to  restore  the  streamside  forest. 
Environmental  clubs  at  some  schools 
have  helped  plant  trees  and  shrubs 
along  their  streams. 

For  information  on  Stream  ReLeaf, 
contact  the  PA  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection,  Bureau  of 
Watershed  Conservation,  P.0.  Box  8555, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-8555;  phone  717- 
787-5267;  www.dep.state.pa.us. 


ReplantlngQy^ 
Pennsylvania’s^/  Streamsides 


Stream 

RL2LEAF 


aberdeen  hook 


Parts  of  a Hook 


egg  hook 


^^bait  hook 


treble 

hook 


Directions 


1.  Label  the  parts  of  this  hook. 


2.  Use  the  letters  in  the  circles 
to  complete  the  sentence  below. 


Hook  parts  answers:  hook  parts;  eye,  point,  barb,  shank,  bend,  gap, 

Sentence  answer:  Get  hooked  on  fishing!  photo-  Chauncy  Lively,  illustration-Ted  Walke 


Strainers 


Trees  in  streams  are  good  for  fish.  But  we  have 
to  be  careful  near  these  trees.  People  who  canoe  call 
trees  ^en  int0  the  water  "strainers."  Strainers  are 
common  on  rivers  and  streams.  Strainers  are  just  like 
\'  < ll  i II  (i  the  strainer,  or  colander,  used  in  the  kitchen  when 

draining  spaghetti  or  cleaning  vegetables. 

Strainers  are  deadly  obstacles  on  the  river.  The  water 
J 0 flows  through  the  tree  and  holds  a canoe  or  a person  against 
the  tree.  In  a strainer,  boaters  are  like  the  spaghetti  or  vegetables  in  the 
colander.  Water  flows  past  the  spaghetti  and  through  the  holes  in  the 
colander.  Water  flowing  fast  between  docks  and  bridge  piers  on  a river  or 
stream  is  another  kind  of  strainer. 

Avoid  strainers.  They  can  be  dangerous. 

If  you  find  yourself  stuck  against  a strainer,  do 
not  worry  about  your  canoe  or  boat.  A boat 
can  be  replaced.  You  can't  be!  Get  out  of  the 
boat  and  pull  yourself  over  the  strainer.  If  you 
can't  do  that,  get  yourself  on  top  of  the 
strainer  and  sit  there.  It  will  be  easier  to  find 
you  sitting  on  top  of  the  strainer  than  looking 
for  you  as  you  float  down  the  river  or  stream. 

Always  wear  your  personal 
flotation  device  (lifejacket). 

It  is  designed  to  keep  you 
floating  in  the  water. 


and  illnstration-Ted  Walkc 
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Shelter  Hide  and  Seek 

17  hidden  fish 


BECOME  A MEMBER! 
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Pennsylvania  • League  • of  • Angling  ® Youth 

The  Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth  is  an 
educational  program  designed  to  reach  youngsters. 

Members  receive  a colorful  sew-on  patch,  quarterly 
newsletter,  publications,  access  to  the  PLAY 
Correspondence  Center  and  more. 

It's  a bargain  at  only  $3.00  a year.  Sign  up  today! 


Pennsylvania  League 
of  Angling  Youth 


Name. 


Address 


-State 


Make  checks  payable  to:  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Mail  to: 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 


Who’s  Qetting  Things  Done 

in  Berks  County 1 


photo-Terry  Brady 


now  kept  trying  to  mix  with  the  wind-driven  rain,  and  the 
water  parted  by  their  waders  was  a chilling  42  degrees.  Perhaps 
winter  was  late  in  leaving.  Or  maybe  they  were  early  in  coming. 
Either  way,  Len  Pisano  and  Greg  Boyd  were  undaunted.  Both 

had  driven  over  60  miles  to  greet  the  first  day  of 
spring  on  Berks  County’s  premier  trout  stream, 
and  the  late  March  weather  would  not  chill  the 
fly  fishermen’s  enthusiasm.  They  knew  the 
waters  were  rich  with  trout.  They  also  knew 
others  had  invested  heavily  so  that  they  could 
reap  Tulpehocken  Creek’s  dividends. 


www.fish.state.pa.us 
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“It’s  definitely  worth  the  drive,”  said  Pisano  of  Philadel- 
phia as  he  stopped  working  a nymph  to  adjust  his  hood 
against  the  slanted  rain.  “It’s  tough  fishing  today,  but  I 
heard  so  much  about  this  stream  and  I wanted  to  give 
it  a try.” 

“It  does  have  the  reputation  of  being  tough  to  fish,  but  it 
can  be  great,”  piped  in  Boyd.  “Sometimes  the  caddis 
hatches  in  May  and  June  are  incredible.” 

The  Harleysville  resident  waved  a numbed  finger  up  and 
down  the  waters  churning  from  nearby  Blue  Marsh  Dam 
and  offered  an  observation  from  a man  who  was  no  stranger 
to  the  stream: 

“You  know  this  stretch  used  to  be  a flat-running,  feature- 
less stretch  of  water,  and  now  look  at  it.  And  it’s  loaded 
with  fish.  They  have  done  a world  of  good  down  here.” 
Indeed,  they  have.  But  just  who  are  “they”? 


On  the  field  of  stream  improvement,  Berks  County  is  win- 
ning big,  but  try  to  find  out  who  is  scoring  the  touchdowns, 
smacking  the  home  runs,  and  the  key  players  elect  to  blend 
into  the  cheering  crowd.  It’s  a team  effort  that  shaped  their 
winning  ways,  they  say,  and  so  they  continue  to  applaud  one 
another,  labeling  themselves  “spokes  in  the  wheel”  and 
“pieces  of  the  puzzle.” 

On  that  wheel,  individuals  and  organizations  in  Berks 
County  have  rolled  to  a statewide  leadership  position  in  wa- 
terways improvement,  says  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission. 
Yet  they  don’t  see  themselves  as  the  keystone  in  this  ongo- 
ing “puzzle”  that  already  spells  out  involvement: 

“We  always  have  people  asking,  ‘How  did  you  do  it?’  ‘How 
did  you  get  started?’  We  could  not  have  done  it  alone,  and 
Trout  Unlimited  could  not  have  done  it  alone.  We  need  to 
do  it  together.” -Tami  Jo  Lutz,  environmental  projects  manager, 
Berks  County  Conservancy. 


“ A lot  of  people  will  write  letters  and  give  money  and  do  things  like  that,  but  itys 
a very  rare  breed  who  will  put  the  work  gloves  on  and  go  out  and  do  it.  ” 
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“We  have  two  agencies 
with  which  we  are  blessed 
here  in  the  county:  the 
Tulpehocken  Chapter  of 
Trout  Unlimited  and  the 
Berks  County  Conser- 
vancy." -John  T.  Ravert,  district 
manager,  Berks  County  Conser- 
vation District. 

“I  was  a small  cog  in  that 
wheel  that  they  made.  The 
Berks  County  Conservancy 
certainly  is  a big  cog,  along 
with  TU  and  so  many  other 
peopl e.”-Karl  J.  Lutz,  area 
habitat  manager,  Pennsylvania 
Fish  and  Boat  Commission. 

“The  landowner  support 
for  what  we  are  doing  has 
been  fantastic.  They  have 
been  supporting  us  along 
with  so  many  other  organi- 
zations.^’’-Harrison  M. 

Langley  Jr.,  past  president, 
Tulpehocken  Chapter,  Trout 
Unlimited. 

“We  are  a piece  of  this 
puzzle  in  Berks  County.  We 
are  just  intertwined  in  our 
activity,  and  that’s  the 
key  .’’-Leonard  R.  Good,  past 
president,  Tulpehocken  Chap- 
ter, Trout  Unlimited. 

“Everyone  tries  to  bring 
something  to  the  table.”- 
Lou  Wentz,  past  president, 
Perkiomen  Valley  Chapter,  Trout  Unlimited. 

There  is  a shared  theme  interweaving  all  the  above  state- 
ments. It  is  a common  spirit  that  cloaks  individuals  and 
agencies  in  anonymity,  and  produces  a finished  fabric  that 
is  the  work  of  so  many  hands.  Their  trademark  is  success, 
and  it  can  be  found  on  Berks  County  streams  where  the  wa- 
ters flow  colder,  cleaner,  and  faster. 

Yet,  who  do  you  thank?  Do  you  turn  to  conservancy  per- 
sonnel who  wade  through  paperwork  to  find  essential  grant 
money,  or  the  conservation  district  agents  who  tackle  the 
state  permit  work?  Or  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  biolo- 
gists and  habitat  managers  who  bring  their  expertise 
streamside?  The  summer  youth  workers  who  bring  their 
enthusiasm  to  the  job  site  on  a waterway’s  banks?  The 
Trout  Unlimited  members  who  bring  their  work  gloves  and 
a “can  do”  spirit?  How  about  the  artist  who  donates  a print 
to  a TU  fund-raising  banquet?  The  guest  who  digs  deep  to 
buy  it?  The  businesses  who  give  donations?  The  farmers 
and  other  landowners  who  give  their  support? 

If  you  are  KarlJ.  Lutz  of  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission, 
you  thank  them  all,  because  all  are  making  his  job  so  much 
easier. 


“We  have  a very  limited  staff  for  the  whole  state,  so  we 
can’t  go  out  physically  and  improve  all  the  streams,”  said 
the  Commission’s  one  of  two  area  habitat  managers,  “so  we 
need  to  depend  on  the  volunteer  groups.  And  in  Berks 
County,  they  have  responded  very  well. 

“They  want  to  take  the  streams  in  their  own  backyards 
and  make  them  better.  Not  just  for  their  purposes,  but  for 
their  communities  and  for  the  kids  and  the  future.” 

Through  the  Commission’s  “Adopt-a-Stream”  program, 
Lutz  works  closely  with  conservation  and  sportsmen’s 
groups  in  roughly  half  the  state.  Often,  he  said,  the  initial 
spirit  is  there,  but  the  determination  to  plan  and  execute 
often  wains.  Not  so  in  Berks  County.  There  it  has  mush- 
roomed. 

“What  they  did,  and  I think  this  is  fantastic,  was  to  create 
a real  model  that  I constantly  preach  to  other  groups 
around  the  state,  taking  Berks  County,  making  an  overlay 
map  system,  and  then  identifying  pretty  much  all  the 
streams  in  the  county,”  Lutz  said.  “And  then  they  priori- 
tized which  streams  needed  what,  basically.  Some  needed 
habitat  improvement,  some  needed  fencing. 

“Whatever  their  problems  were,  they  came  up  with  an 
overall  list  of  what  they  are  calling  ‘priority  streams.’” 

If  you  enjoy  quality  trout  fishing  in  Berks  County,  you 
know  their  names:  The  Tulpehocken,  Hay,  Wyomissing, 
Perkiomen,  Bieber,  Furnace,  Pine,  Sacony,  and  more.  All  fall 
under  a protective  umbrella  opened  just  a few  years  ago  by  a 
conservation  alliance  calling  itself  the  Tributary-Coldwater 
Action  Council. 
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“The  formation  of  the  council  and 
the  prioritizing  were  the  keys  to  the 
whole  thing,”  said  Tami  Jo  Lutz  (no  rela- 
tion to  the  Commission’s  KarlJ.  Lutz), 
environmental  projects  manager  with 
the  Berks  County  Conservancy.  “Once 
they  were  in  place,  that’s  when  the  part- 
nerships kicked  in-the  conservancy,  the 
TU  chapters,  the  Berks  County  Conser- 
vation District,  the  Fish  and  Boat 
Commission.” 

Marking  its  25th  year,  the  conser- 
vancy and  its  450  members  have  helped 
preserve  and  protect  over  3,000  acres  in 
Berks  County.  Waterway  improvement 
efforts  are  a natural  extension  of  the 
conservancy’s  goals,  Tami  Jo  Lutz  said, 
and  the  agency  stands  ready  to  guide 
participants  to  the  much-needed  fund- 
ing sources  of  state  and  federal  grants. 

“But  none  of  this  would  have  been 
successful  without  the  partnerships, 
especially  TU,”  she  emphasizes. 

And  “this”  has  a broad  foundation, 
running  deeply  across  a county  that  is 
feeling  the  pinch  of  suburban  sprawl 
and  whose  waterways  are  pressured  by 
visitors  from  Reading,  Philadelphia, 
Allentown,  and  other  urban  areas.  The 
first  keystones  of  involvement  were  the 
stone  deflectors  installed  in  the  late 
1970s  when  the  Tulpehocken  Chapter  of 
Trout  Unlimited  embraced  the  cold  wa- 
ters churning  from  the  recently 
completed  Blue  Marsh  Lake. 

From  the  premier  trout  waters  of  the 
“Tully,”  the  TU  chapter  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  Hay  Creek,  the  Wyomissing,  and 
the  Perkiomen,  all  streams  that  support 
wild  brown  trout.  And  their  work  did 
not  go  unnoticed.  Trout  Unlimited  pre- 
sented its  highest  achievement,  the  Gold 
Trout  Award,  to  the  chapter  in  1998  for 
its  conservation  efforts.  In  March,  its 
300  members  were  honored  by  the  Berks 
County  Conservation  District  for  the 
same  reason. 

“Their  activities  are  why  they  deserve 
this  award,”  said  John  T.  Ravert,  conser- 
vation district  manager.  “We  have  the 


Biodegradable  coconut  fiber  logs,  summer 
youth  workers,  and  a volunteer  “can-do” 
spirit  are  the  mainstays  of  Berks  County 
stream  improvement  projects. 
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There  is  a shared  theme  interweaving  all  this  work.  It  is  a common  spirit  that 
cloaks  individuals  and  agencies  in  anonymity,  and  produces  a finished  fabric 
that  is  the  work  of  so  many  hands.  Their  trademark  is  success. 


guys  out  working  on  projects  on  the  weekends,  the  youth 
programs  getting  kids  onto  the  streams.  The  dedication  of 
this  group  is  incredible.  They  just  keep  going  and  going,  fix- 
ing up  yet  another  stream  for  future  generations  to  enjoy.” 

What  keeps  the  Tulpehocken  Chapter  “going  and  going,” 
as  Ravert  said,  from  one  project  to  another? 

“I  believe  it  was  a conscientious  effort  by  probably  10  or  12 
of  us  10  or  12  years  ago  to  become  a conservation-oriented 
group  and  get  away  from  the  fly-fishing  stigma,  the  elitist 
image  some  fly  fishermen  are  tagged  with,  and  try  to  devote 
our  time  to  the  conservation  effort,”  said  Tulpehocken  Chap- 
ter TU  past  president  Charles  F.  Boettcher  Jr. 

“With  the  ties  from  that-the  conservation-minded  work, 
the  bank  stabilization,  rejuvenating  the  streams-you  start 
getting  other  people  who  are  not  fishermen  interested  in 
what  you  are  doing.  The  schools,  the  juvenile  program,  the 
conservancy.” 

And  just  what  are  they  doing?  Consider  just  one  stream  in 
Berks  County,  suggests  Boettcher: 

“You  have  to  realize  that  the  Tulpehocken  itself  in  a four- 
mile  stretch  has  probably  close  to  a quarter  of  a million 
dollars  worth  of  projects  in  it  already  in  20  years.  And  I 
wouldn’t  even  want  to  guess  the  tonnage  of  rocks  that  has 
been  used,  along  with  the  labor,  the  ‘bio-logs,’  and  other 
materials.” 

Biodegradable,  made  from  coconut  fiber,  the  stream  bank 
stabilization  device  commonly  known  as  a “bio-log”  is  a popu- 
lar tool  in  the  Trout  Unlimited  chapter’s  trade.  Strategically 
placed  and  planted  with  willow  cuttings,  the  bio-logs  help  na- 
ture rejoin  what  people  and  high  water  have  put  asunder. 

On  Hay  Creek,  there  was  much  to  rejoin.  Banks  were  se- 
verely eroded  and  siltation  problems  threatened  this  gem  of  a 
waterway  that  supports  wild  brown  trout  in  its  headwaters 
where  it  meanders  through  Berks  County  farmlands  and 
woodlots  before  tumbling  down  the  Birdsboro  watershed 
and  spilling  into  the  Schuylkill  River. 

In  mid-September  1998,  the  Tulpehocken  Chapter  of  TU 
undertook  a Hay  Creek  project  that  called  for  installing  5 1 of 
the  20-foot-long  bio-logs  in  the  stream  banks,  along  with  140 
tons  of  rock  and  425  willow  plantings. 

It  was  on  a tributary  of  this  trout  stream  some  seven  years 
earlier  that  the  concept  of  countywide  involvement  was  born, 
thanks  to  both  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  and  the  TU 
chapter.  Commission  Area  6 Fisheries  Manager  Michael  L. 
Kaufmann  issued  the  call  to  save  a wild  trout  fishery  imper- 
iled by  a riding  academy.  The  Tulpehocken  Chapter 
answered. 

“We  came  in  and  did  split-rail  fencing,  improved  the 
stream  and  stabilized  the  banks,  and  got  the  horses  out  of 
the  water,”  said  Boettcher.  “This  got  us  recognition  from  the 
conservation  district.  They  heard  about  it,  came  down  and 


started  helping,  and  from  there  it  just  started  to  mushroom. 

“And  then  we  started  looking  at  where  we  could  get 
money,  and  the  conservancy  said,  ‘We  can  get  grants,’  and 
that’s  how  our  partnership  started  with  them.” 

Partnerships  are  the  key  to  yet  another  Trout  Unlimited 
chapter’s  success  story  in  Berks  County.  And  again  a water- 
way and  the  wild  brown  trout  fishery  it  supports  are  the 
beneficiaries.  When  the  Perkiomen  Valley  Chapter  of  Trout 
Unlimited  set  its  sights  on  improving  the  headwaters  of  the 
stream  that  is  its  namesake,  it  turned  to  the  community  and 
conservation  organizations. 

“What  we  had  to  do  was  reach  out  to  the  community  to 
get  support  and  more  volunteers,”  said  Lou  Wentz,  past 
president  of  the  Perkiomen  Valley  Chapter,  describing  a let- 
ter-writing campaign.  “Many  of  those  contacted  had  no 
association  with  fishing  whatsoever.” 

The  chapter  is  working  with  farmers  to  discourage  herd- 
related  problems  along  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Perkiomen 
through  fencing  and  stream  corridor  plantings.  Key  part- 
ners in  its  endeavor  have  been  the  Berks  County 
Conservancy,  the  Perkiomen  Watershed  Conservancy,  and 
the  Schuylkill  River  Keepers. 

“Our  goal  is  to  reforest  all  stream  segments  in  this 
stretch,”  said  Wentz. 

Already  the  Perkiomen  Valley  Chapter’s  success  on  two 
farms  has  generated  notoriety,  and  with  that  recognition  is 
likely  to  come  more  support.  And  in  that  support  lies  the 
ticket  to  even  more  success,  says  the  man  who  heads  re- 
source management  for  TU’s  Tulpehocken  Chapter. 

“Always,  always  we  emphasize  getting  involved  with  oth- 
ers,” said  Leonard  R.  Good,  a chapter  past  president. 

“In  the  past  we  looked  for  projects.  Now  the  projects  and 
requests  come  to  us,”  Good  said.  “It’s  like  a snowball  roll- 
ing down  a hill,  really.” 

It’s  also  a snowball  not  many  are  willing  to  make.  The 
cost  is  commitment,  said  Harrison  M.  Langley  Jr.,  a 
Tulpehocken  Chapter  official  on  whose  shoulders  fell  the 
task  of  prioritizing  Berks  County’s  streams. 

“I  think  anyone  can  do  this,”  Langley  said.  “This  is  a mix- 
ture of  really  committed  people,  but  I think  these 
opportunities  exist  Commonwealth-wide  and  even  nation- 
wide.” 

“A  lot  of  people  will  write  letters  and  give  money  and  do 
things  like  that,  but  it’s  a very  rare  breed  who  will  put  the 
work  gloves  on  and  go  out  and  do  it,”  the  chapter’s  past 
president  said. 

“I  talk  very  glowingly  about  the  conservancy,  and  the  con- 
servation district,  and  the  Commission’s  Mike  Kaufmann, 
and  others  because  we  think  the  world  of  them.  And  I think 
they  think  the  world  of  us  because  we  are  willing  to  go  out 
and  actually  put  the  gloves  on  and  do  this  stuff.”  Q 
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ne  of  the  most  cherished 
aspects  of  fishing  is  the 
memories  one  acquires 
over  the  years.  For  me, 
the  waters  of  the  Mahoning 
watershed  serve  as  a source 
for  such  recollections, 
complete  with  trout, 
bass,  walleyes,  muskies, 
and  northern  pike. 


I’ve  lived  all  of  my  41  years  in  the  Indiana  and  Armstrong 
County  area,  and  it’s  this  region  that  serves  as  home  for  the 
miles  of  flowing  and  impounded  water  that  make  up  the 
Mahoning.  My  teenage  years  included  many  summertime 
trips  to  riffles,  runs,  and  pools  that  lofty-sized  smallmouths 
called  home.  Even  though  the  rock-strewn  warm  waters  of 
Mahoning  Creek  are  ideally  suited  for  smallmouth  bass, 
many  species  are  available,  all  within  a system  that  receives 
relatively  little  fishing  pressure.  Over  the  years  I’ve  had 
ample  opportunity  to  sample  the  Mahoning  Watershed’s 
fine  and  varied  fishing. 


Mahoning  Creek  forms  in  southern  Jefferson  County, 
upstream  of  the  town  of  Big  Run,  fed  by  waters  such  as  the 
East  Branch  of  Mahoning  Creek  and  Stump  Creek.  Here 
Mahoning  Creek  averages  about  50  feet  across.  It  flows 
westerly,  twisting  through  the  town  of  Punxsutawney  and 
the  tiny  Jefferson  County  hamlets  of  Sportsburg,  Fordham, 
Valier,  and  Hamilton  before  entering  Indiana  County’s 
North  Mahoning  Township.  Still  flowing  westward,  the 
stream  enters  West  Mahoning  Township.  After  a brief  turn 
that  swings  back  up  into  Jefferson  County,  Mahoning’s 
twisting  route  carries  it  into  Armstrong  County  near  the 
town  of  Milton,  but  not  before  picking  up  the  ample  flow 
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provided  by  Little  Mahoning  Creek,  the  largest  trout  stream 
in  Indiana  County.  This  takes  place  just  north  of  the  town 
of  Smickburg. 

Milton  marks  the  headwaters  of  Mahoning  Creek  Lake,  a 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  flood-control  lake.  The  fish- 
eries of  the  lake  are  managed  by  the  Fish  and  Boat 
Commission,  and  a 10-horsepower  limit  is  in  place.  A fine 
boat  ramp  and  campground  are  located  at  the  Milton  Loop 
Access,  which  is  maintained  by  Armstrong  County  Parks. 
Mahoning  Creek  Lake  undergoes  a significant  fall  draw- 
down, typically  in  early  or  mid-October,  which  leaves  the 
Milton  launch  high  and  dry.  The  lake  usually  doesn’t  fill 


again  until  sometime  in  April.  During  wet  weather,  when 
the  lake  is  in  a flood-control  operation,  the  ramp  becomes 
inundated  and  is  closed. 

After  such  an  operation,  before  venturing  to  the  lake  it 
would  be  wise  to  call  the  Corps  of  Engineers  hotline  for  lake 
conditions  and  access  status.  That  phone  number  is  814- 
257-8017.  Additional  information  can  be  obtained  by 
calling  the  park  office  at  814-257-881 1.  Remember  that  fed- 
eral lakes  have  additional  boating  safety  requirements,  the 
details  of  which  are  well  posted  at  access  areas. 

From  the  Milton  Loop  Access,  the  Stillwater  of  the  lake 
stretches  about  five  miles  before  reaching  the  dam.  The 
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pool  covers  about  500  acres,  and  lies  in  a remote  steep- 
sided valley.  Depths  approach  100  feet  near  the  dam.  The 
only  bay  of  any  size  is  located  near  the  dam.  That  bay  is 
formed  by  a hollow  containing  Glade  Run. 

Shore  fishing  opportunities  are  limited  because  of  the 
lack  of  access,  the  ruggedness  of  the  terrain,  and  the  for- 
ested cover  that  lines  the  lake’s  shore  much  of  its  length. 
The  only  additional  access  found  at  the  lake  is  at  the 
Sportsman’s  Launch  Area.  Though  plans  to  improve  this 
access  have  been  in  the  development  stage  for  some  years, 
primarily  providing  a ramp  capable  of  trailer  access  at  win- 
ter pool,  this  spot  remains  suitable  only  for  cartoppers. 
Launching  trailered  boats  from  this  ramp  is  prohibited. 

Mahoning  Lake  is  formed  by  a concrete  dam  with  a bot- 
tom discharge.  The  lake  empties  into  a short  basin,  which 
flows  over  a spillway  into  the  stream  below.  This  scour  hole 
is  a popular  fishing  location,  and  it  is  easily  reached  from  a 
Corps  of  Engineers  parking  lot/picnic  area  found  below  the 
dam.  Most  fishing  takes  place  from  a gravel  island  located 


below  the  scour  hole.  Wading 
out  to  the  island  can  be  touchy 
when  the  water  is  up  because  of 
strong  currents,  so  use  caution. 

The  lower  portion  of  Mahoning 
Creek  includes  the  20  miles  or  so  that 
wind  through  northern  Armstrong  County  to  its  merger 
with  the  Allegheny  River  near  Templeton.  This  area  may 
well  contain  some  of  the  finest  untapped  fishing  in  the  re- 
gion. Access  to  the  stream  is  limited,  and  the  terrain  is 
rugged.  In  the  past,  acid  mine  drainage  in  the  tributaries 
limited  the  fishery  there,  but  this  pollution  has  leeched  it- 
self dry,  or  it’s  been  cleaned  up.  Field  trips  into  these  waters 
the  past  couple  of  years  have  revealed  smallmouth  bass  and 
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Mahoning  Creek  Lake’s 
craggy  bluffs,  which 
quickly  drop  into  deep 
water,  hold  smallmouth 
bass.  Look  for 
largemouths,  like  this 
one,  in  areas  with  the 
proper  woody  habitat. 
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Still,  trout  are  caught  in  many  areas  of  Mahoning  Creek 
above  the  lake.  These  fish  come  from  a variety  of  sources. 
Mahoning  Creek  itself  is  not  approved  trout  water,  and  as 
such  receives  no  catchable-sized  trout  directly  from  the  Fish 
and  Boat  Commission,  but  several  feeder  streams  are 
stocked.  These  include  Big  Run  and  the  East  Branch  of 
Mahoning  Creek  in  Jefferson  County,  and  Little  Mahoning 
Creek  in  Indiana  County.  Also,  the  discharge  from  Cloe 
Lake,  a stocked  trout  lake  in  Jefferson  County,  flows  into 
the  watershed.  No  doubt,  some  stockies  from  these  waters 
migrate  downstream  and  find  their  way  into  Mahoning 
Creek.  The  Perry  Township  Sportsmen’s  Club,  located  in 
Hamilton,  operates  a cooperative  trout  nursery,  and  this 
group  stocks  adult-sized  trout  into  the  stream. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  additional  trout  fishing  opportu- 
nities, a few  years  ago  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  began 
a fingerling  stocking  program  in  the  tailrace  area.  Prelimi- 
nary reports  indicate  that  the  program  is  starting  to  pay  off. 

Occasionally  a trophy-sized  trout  is  taken  from  the  creek, 
primarily  in  the  upper  stretches  downstream  of  Big  Run. 
Over  the  years,  private  interests  such  as  local  coal  compa- 
nies have  stocked  large  trout  into  these  waters,  most  likely 
the  source  of  these  catches. 

Most  of  the  trout  I’ve  taken  from  Mahoning  Creek  have 
been  caught  while  I was  going  for  smallmouth  bass.  As 
such,  I can  say  that  they  readily  hit  a 3-  or  4-inch  balsa  or 
plastic  minnow  or  a size  2 or  3 bass-sized  inline  spinner.  Ex- 
pect to  find  trout  at  the  base  of  riffles,  as  well  as  the  heads 
and  tails  of  pools  and  runs. 


walleyes  of  excellent  proportions.  Because  Mahoning  Creek 
joins  with  the  Allegheny  River,  whatever  is  in  the  river 
makes  its  way  into  the  creek. 

A wide  variety  of  fishes  can  be  found  in  the  Mahoning 
Creek  watershed.  Starting  with  trout,  here’s  a closer  look  at 
the  fish,  where  to  look  for  them,  and  how  to  catch  them. 


Trout 

Even  though  Mahoning  Creek  does  offer  trout  fishing,  it 
can’t  be  considered  classic  trout  habitat.  Its  waters  warm 
extensively  during  the  summer,  and  the  gradient  is  not  con- 
ducive to  trout,  with  long  stretches  of 
slow-moving,  featureless  water. 
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Fishing  Tactics 

One  of  the  beauties  of  fishing  the 
Mahoning  system  is  that  with  just  a small  as- 
sortment of  tackle,  you  can  go  toe-to-toe  with 
a variety  of  species.  For  stream  fishing,  a few 
minnow-shaped  plugs,  deep  divers,  and 
3-inch  plastic  grubs  with  jigheads  will  take 
trout,  bass,  walleyes,  muskies,  and  pike.  Lake 
anglers  will  want  to  carry  these  offerings  plus 
a few  larger  lures  for  pike  and  muskies,  and 
spinners  with  nightcrawlers  for  walleyes.  Use 
smaller  hooks  and  jigs  for  panfish.  Creek  an- 
glers need  felt-sole-equipped  chest  waders  for 
spring  and  fall  fishing,  though  most  summer 
anglers  wet-wade  with  old  tennis  shoes. 

Mahoning  Creek  is  tailor-made  for  float 
trips,  or  using  two  vehicles  in  concert  to  walk 
a lengthy  stream  section  with  a companion. 
The  “loop,”  located  downstream  of  North 
Point,  is  a large,  circlelike  stream  section  that 
curves  away  from  the  road  only  to  come  back 
to  it  a relatively  short  distance  down  the  high- 
way. This  section  can  easily  be  seen  on  topo 
maps,  and  it  allows  you  to  fish  a significant 
stretch  of  creek  with  a fairly  short  walk  back 
to  your  vehicle. -JK. 


Smallmouth  bass 

With  its  blend  of  rock-lined  pools, 
shallow  riffles,  and  soft-bottomed  holes, 
the  stream  provides  excellent  smallmouth 
fishing  throughout  its  length.  The 
craggy  bluffs  that  quickly  drop  into  deep 
water  hold  smallies  in  the  lake  section. 

Many  of  our  state  creeks  harbor  small- 
mouth populations,  but  in  most  cases  the 
fish  tend  to  be  small.  “Not  bad  for  a 
creek  smallmouth”  is  a qualified  compli- 
ment often  bestowed  on  any  fish  much 
over  a foot  long.  Not  so  on  Mahoning 
Creek,  particularly  in  the  spring  during 
the  window  of  opportunity  before  the 
season  closes  in  mid-April.  Such  a trip 
during  good  stream  conditions  can  turn 
up  fish  in  the  high  teens,  maybe  over  that 
magic  20-inch  mark.  When  the  water  is 
low  and  clear,  as  it  was  much  of  last  year, 
trips  to  the  creek  may  not  include  hook- 
ups with  such  large-sized  fish,  but  you’ll 
likely  observe  ones  in  that  heart-stopping 
range  as  they  dart  for  cover. 

Look  for  smallies  in  the  same  places  as  trout,  and  add  to 
that  slow,  deep,  soft-bottomed  pools,  particularly  in  the 
early  spring  and  late  fall. 


Largemouth  bass 

Mahoning’s  largemouth  population  is  pretty  much  con- 
fined to  the  lake  section,  though  I’ve  taken  them  as  far  as 
two  miles  above  the  lake. 

Look  for  largemouths  in  the  lake  in  areas  with  the  proper 
habitat.  In  the  case  of  Mahoning  Creek,  this  habitat  is 
woody.  Not  so  many  years  ago,  Mahoning  Creek  was  main- 
tained at  what  is  now  the  winter  pool.  When  the 
recreational  pool  was  elevated  to  its  present  level,  some  tim- 
ber was  left  standing.  Look  for  largemouths  in  the  flooded 
timber  and  brush,  and  the  “rafts”  of  flooded  logs  that  re- 
main from  flood  control  operations.  Flooded  stumps  and 
root  systems  provide  additional  habitat.  Mahoning  Creek 
Lake  doesn’t  contain  a particularly  dense  population  of  any 
particular  species  of  fish.  This  is  caused  by  limited  amounts 
of  shallow  water  and  the  “flow-through”  nature  of  such 
lakes.  Still,  some  excellent  size  specimens  are  present.  Bass 
over  20  inches  are  taken  there. 


Northern  pike,  muskies 

The  Mahoning  watershed  contains  a fine  self-sustaining 
population  of  northern  pike,  and  the  fishery  is  present  both 
above  and  below  the  lake,  as  well  as  in  the  lake  itself.  When 
conditions  are  right,  pike  can  be  observed  in  the  early 
springtime  spawning  in  some  shallow  backwaters  located 
near  Big  Run.  They  are  well-distributed  throughout  this 
drainage.  Even  though  legal-sized  pike  can  be  rare  in  many 
of  the  state  waters  where  they  are  found,  respectable-sized 
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pike,  fish  of  30-plus  inches,  are  fairly  common  in  the 
Mahoning. 

The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  manages  a musky  pro- 
gram in  Mahoning  Creek  Lake,  stocking  the  water  regularly. 
Some  of  these  fish  make  their  way  into  the  creek,  and 
muskies  show  up  there  as  well.  As  with  the  pike,  some  excel- 
lent-sized muskies  are  caught  every  year,  fish  in  the 
mid-40-inch  range.  Incidental  catches  do  occur,  but  many  of 
these  fish  are  quietly  caught  and  released  by  skilled  anglers 
targeting  them. 

In  the  creek  sections,  look  for  pike  and  muskies  in  the  big- 
gest, deepest  holes,  particularly  around  any  wood  that  might 
be  found  in  these  holes.  Some  of  the  better  habitat  can  be 
found  in  the  first  few  miles  above  the  lake,  at  the  confluence 
of  Little  Mahoning  Creek,  and  in  deep  spots  above  and  be- 
low there.  In  the  lake,  look  in  the  best  woody  habitat,  the 
same  type  of  cover  where  you’d  seek  largemouth  bass. 

For  pike  and  muskies,  don’t  overlook  the  first  mile  or  so 
below  the  dam’s  tailrace.  From  this  area,  my  high  school 
science  teacher,  John  D.  Fulton,  took  a northern  pike  that 
formerly  held  the  state  record  at  42  7/s  inches.  He  made  this 
catch  when  the  records  were  based  on  length  instead  of 
weight. 


photo-Jeff  Knapp 


All  of  these  lures  are  effective  on  Mahoning  Creek: 
Minnow  lures  (top),  lipped  deep-divers  (bottom  left), 
and  inline  spinners. 


Access 

Access  varies  along  the  Mahoning.  Route  1 1 9 stays 
close  to  the  creek  in  the  upper  portion,  between  Big 
Run  and  Punxsutawney.  Below  Punxsutawney,  SR 
3008  comes  in  close  contact  with  the  creek,  as  does 
SR  3009  farther  downstream.  SR  4026  follows  the 
creek  from  North  Point  down  to  the  Milton  area. 

Bridges  downstream  of  Punxsutawney  are  located  at 
Hamilton,  North  Point,  the  mouth  of  Little  Mahoning, 
and  Milton. 

Below  the  lake,  access  is  much  more  limited.  A 
bridge  is  located  about  a mile  downstream  of  the 
dam.  It  provides  access  to  the  deep  holes  located  be- 
low the  dam.  Routes  28/66  cross  the  stream  between 
Kittanning  and  New  Bethlehem. 

Other  than  the  area  contained  in  the  flood  control 
zone,  Mahoning  Creek  flows  through  private  property. 

Be  sure  to  ask  permission  before  crossing  such  prop- 
erty to  access  the  stream ,-JK. 

Walleyes 

Like  muskies,  the  watershed’s  walleye  population  is  main- 
tained, at  least  in  part,  by  regular  stockings  by  the  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission.  Walleyes  are  found  in  both  the  lake  and 
creek. 

In  Mahoning  Creek  Lake,  look  for  walleyes  along  the 
rocky  shorelines,  particularly  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
lake.  Trolling  a deep-diving  crankbait  or  spinner  rig  in  the 
20-  to  30-foot  range  can  be  productive.  Cast  a diving  plug 
into  the  deeper  holes  of  the  creek  for  walleyes. 

Below  the  dam,  the  scour  hole  is  noted  in  particular  for 
excellent  walleye  fishing.  A jig-and-minnow  combo  is  a pro- 
ductive presentation  here,  as  is  soaking  a shiner  or  sucker 
on  a slip  rig.  During  the  fall,  the  deep  holes  located  in  the 
first  couple  of  miles  downstream  from  the  dam  are  noted 
for  putting  out  some  huge  walleyes,  ones  up  to  30  inches. 

Panfish 

Mahoning  Creek  Lake  contains  decent  amounts  of  both 
yellow  perch  and  crappies.  Perch  seem  to  hold  in  about  15 
to  20  feet  of  water,  and  readily  hit  a nightcrawler  on  either  a 
rig  or  jig.  Crappies  are  taken  in  the  classic  manner,  floating 
a minnow-tipped  jig  around  shallow,  woody  cover.  The 
Glade  Run  cove  is  sometimes  a good  producer  of  crappies. 

Channel  catfish 

Catfish  are  getting  more  of  the  attention  and  respect  they 
deserve,  and  Mahoning  Creek  Lake  is  a good  place  to  catch 
these  tough  battlers.  Most  cats  seem  to  be  taken  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  lake,  using  traditional  channel  catfish 
presentations  like  cut  baitfish  on  a slip  rig.0 
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by  Waterways  Conservation  Officer 
Bill  Martin , Warren  County 

kept  this  Allegheny  River 
diary  throughout  1998 
mainly  because  I was  new  to 
the  area,  and  I wanted  to 
absorb  as  much  seasonal 
information  about  the  area 
as  possible  in  the  shortest 
time.  I also  was  eager  to 
highlight  the  fishing 
opportunities.  I believe  that 
the  Allegheny  River  is  the 
finest,  most  diversified 
fishery  I have  ever  seen. 


January 

New  trout  regulation  into  effect.  On  January  3,  checked  a 
fisherman  from  St.  Mary’s  who  landed  a 44-inch  musky  be- 
low Hemlock  Eddy.  He  also  had  two  muskies  follow  that 
day.  An  outdoor  writer  from  a southwest  PA  newspaper 
called,  requesting  information  on  the  new  trout  regulation 
and  fishing  in  general.  Over  the  next  several  months  he 
printed  many  articles  about  the  new  regulation  and  fishing 
conditions  on  the  river.  Commission  officers  pass  the  word 
of  new  regulations  by  public  contact  and  ask  for  voluntary 
compliance.  Reception  to  the  regulation  is  generally  good. 

Fkfauafiy 

Mild  weather  brought  many  out-of-towners  in  for  week- 
end fishing  in  the  new  special  regs  area.  We  checked  many 
brown  trout  in  the  20-inch  class.  Surprisingly,  many  of 
these  fishermen  are  driving  up  from  the  Pittsburgh  area  and 
back  in  one  day,  not  staying  overnight.  Walleye  fishing  was 
not  its  best,  but  trout  fishing  was  excellent,  and  we  received 
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many  compliments.  Voluntary  compliance  to  the  new  regu- 
lation was  also  excellent.  Another  angler  caught  three  legal 
muskies  in  one  day  downstream  from  the  mouth  of 
Conewango  Creek. 

Motth 

Trout  fishing  was  superb!  Many  brown  trout  20  inches 
and  bigger  were  checked.  These  fish  have  girths  of  about  14 
inches,  all  in  the  4-  to  5-pound  range.  Stable  river  condi- 
tions were  providing  fantastic  trout  fishing.  Occasional 
catches  of  northern  pike  were  up,  and  one  angler  caught 
two  over  30  inches  in  one  day  at  the  mouth  of  Conewango 
Creek.  Mild  weather  at  the  end  of  the  month  brought  the 
water  temperature  up.  Last  weekend  of  the  month  an  angler 
and  partner  caught  and  released  over  60  smallmouth  bass  in 
the  old  dredge  hole  behind  the  refinery.  Some  really  nice 
fish.  We  received  new  posters  for  special  regs  area  and 
posted  them  accordingly. 


photo-Jen  Bleech 

April 

A Pittsburgh-area  outdoor  writer  carried  several  articles 
about  the  river.  Interest  is  high,  and  numbers  of  fishermen 
were  very  good  because  of  the  nice  weather  and  stable  river 
flow.  A trio  of  anglers  caught  over  160  smallmouth  bass  in 
the  dredge  hole  behind  the  refinery  the  weekend  before 
trout  season.  Over  50  percent  of  the  fish  exceeded  15 
inches!  On  opening  day  of  the  trout  season  I checked  more 
than  a half-dozen  trout  fishermen  in  the  special  regs  area. 
On  April  22,  Tionesta  hatchery  personnel  stocked  over  a 
million  walleye  fry  in  the  Warren  Count)’  portion  of 
the  river. 

May 

Opening  night  of  walleye  season  we  checked  fishermen 
and  found  nearly  all  with  some  trout,  about  10  percent  of 
those  fishermen  had  a creel  limit  of  two  trout  over  14 
inches,  including  some  rainbows.  On  May  27,  we  stocked 
75,000  brown  and  75,000  rainbow  trout  fingerlings  in  the 
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river  from  the  dam  to  Conewango  Creek 
at  five  stocking  points.  The  rainbow  fin- 
gerlings  were  exceptional,  most  about  5 
inches  long.  River  conditions  were  low  and  stable, 
perfect  for  stocking.  Memorial  Day  weekend  I 
checked  a 17-inch  rainbow  taken  at  Shipman’s  Eddy. 

JutfP 

First  week  of  June,  fly  fishermen  in  the  special  regs  area 
were  having  a ball  catching  small  rainbows  on  dry  flies. 
Fishing  pressure  was  high,  with  up  to  10  persons  at  a time 
fly  fishing  the  pipeline  crossing  behind  Dari  Delite.  Musky 
fishing  was  hot,  with  two  guys  catching  and  releasing  five 
legal  muskies  in  one  evening  near  Starbrick.  Northern  pike 
fishing  was  good  behind  the  refinery.  One  regular  reported 
that  he  and  friends  did  a spotlighting  float  from  the  dam  to 
Glade  Run  and  saw  an  uncountable  number  of  trout  and 
muskies.  River  level  was  low  and  stable,  and  anytime  flow 
drops  below  1,500  cfs,  the  fly  fishermen  come  out  of  the 
woodwork!  On  June  18  we  checked  a nice  rainbow  trout 
caught  in  the  special  reg  area.  We  checked  fishermen  in  ev- 
ery riffle  area  from  the  dam  to  Glade  Bridge  that  evening. 
Walleye  fishing,  however,  was  poor,  which  is  normal  under 
low  river  conditions. 

Juty 

Trout  fishing  behind  the  refinery  was  excellent  with  many 
people  catching  and  releasing  rainbows  under  the  14-inch 
limit.  A local  tackle  shop  reported  many  people  fishing  and 
catching  trout  in  the  special  regs  area.  On  July  7,  a weekday, 
we  saw  over  a dozen  fishermen  from  the  dam  to  Glade 
Bridge,  and  more  than  half  were  fly  fishing.  We  were  sur- 
prised to  find  three  guys  fishing  for  smallmouths  in  this 
stretch,  and  they  reported  they  had  a decent  day.  On  July  8, 
a weekday,  there  was  a fisherman  in  every  riffle  from  the 
dam  to  Starbrick!  On  July  18  I watched  an  angler  land  and 
release  the  third  legal  musky  he  had  caught  that  one  day  in 
the  area  from  the  Glade  Bridge  to  Dunns  Eddy.  He  also  had 
a 6-pound  freshwater  drum  (sheepshead)  he  caught  near 
Starbrick.  We  noticed  that  there  appeared  to  be  a very  good 
spawn  of  smallmouth  bass  this  summer,  probably  attrib- 
uted to  the  low,  stable  water  conditions.  We  checked  good 
catches  of  2-  to  3-pound  smallmouths  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  month.  A local  taxidermist  told  me  that  the  trout 
fishing  in  the  river  this  year  has  been  good  for  his  business. 

August 

Many  catches  of  3-  and  4-pound  smallmouths  from  the 
dam  to  Brokenstraw  Creek.  A regular  told  me  that  northern 
pike  have  been  caught  and  released  on  every  outing  behind 


the  refinery.  Trout  fishing,  especially  for  big 
browns,  has  been  exceptional  in  the  area 
around  the  Glade  Bridge.  People  catching  the 
big  browns  were  excited  about  the  fighting 
ability  of  these  big  fish.  The  fishing  activity 
was  higher  than  at  this  time  last  year,  particu- 
larly from  Putnam’s  Eddy  to  Buckaloons.  River  conditions 
were  perfect  for  fishing,  and  the  number  of  musky  fisher- 
men on  the  water  suggested  they  were  catching  some.  On 
August  18  I stocked  400  musky  fingerlings  in  the  river  in 
the  Starbrick  area,  using  a boat,  and  placing  the  fingerlings 
in  weedbeds.  They  were  6 inches  to  7 inches  long  and 
looked  to  be  in  excellent  condition.  The  baitfish  popula- 
tion looked  excellent  all  along  the  river.  The  week  of  August 
23,  a good  white  fly  hatch  occurred  from  downstream  of 
Conewango  through  Dunn’s  Eddy  (at  least).  On  August  30 
my  wife  and  I floated  the  section  of  the  river  from  the  dam 
to  Glade  Bridge.  We  caught  six  smallmouths  and  had  a 
couple  of  trout  follow.  I noticed  that  one  regular  was  fish- 
ing this  section  of  the  river  for  muskies;  he  got  a couple  of 
walleyes,  too,  while  I watched  him  in  Hemlock  Eddy.  This 
month  I prosecuted  four  stream  encroachment  cases  involv- 
ing excavation  and/or  fill  along  the  river  from  Starbrick  to 
Cobham. 

September* 

While  patrolling  at  Tidioute  on  September  5,  an  excellent 
hatch  of  what  appeared  to  be  caddises  came  off  from  10  am 
until  about  1 pm.  Fish  were  rising  all  along  the  river.  On  the 
6th,  I checked  three  successful  fly  fishermen  just  down- 
stream from  Dixon  Island;  all  had  caught  rainbows  in  the 
14-inch  range.  Again  I noticed  that  the  musky  guides  were 
fishing  the  special  regs  trout  area  more  than  the  usual 
musky  hotspots  farther  downstream.  A reporter  from  the 
local  newspaper  told  me  that  a person  landed  a 9-pound 
drum  at  the  mouth  of  Conewango  Creek  the  first  week  of  the 
month.  Weed  growth  has  been  heavy  this  year,  but  there  are 
benefits  to  this.  Large  numbers  of  baitfish  use  the  weeds  for 
cover  and  catches  of  pike  and  smallmouths  were  really  good 
on  the  weed  edges.  River  conditions  have  been  very  stable 
and  the  water  very  clear  after  mid-month,  and  the  fishing 
remained  excellent.  Patrolling  during  the  Tidioute  tourna- 
ment, I checked  a 20-pound  musky  caught  in  the  special  regs 
area,  a 32-incher  near  Starbrick,  plus  two  northerns  about  8 
pounds  each  around  Shipman’s  Eddy.  I checked  a lot  of 
walleyes  in  the  special  regs  area  during  the  tournament.  The 
two  largest  trout  from  the  tournament  I saw  were  caught  in 
Conewango  Creek,  but  a couple  of  nice  rainbows  were  taken 
near  Brokenstraw  Creek  as  well.  Again,  in  the  special  regs 
area,  I checked  several  smallmouths  over  3 pounds. 


September*-  River  conditions  have  been  very 
stable  and  the  water’s  been  very  clear  after 
mid-month.  The  fishing  remained  excellent. 


illustration-Ted  Walke 
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Smallmouth  bass  angler 
Charlie  Brant  near  the 
refinery,  at  Warren. 


Oofokr* 

No  rain  early  in  the  month, 
clear  water,  and  lots  of  3-  to  4- 
pound  smallmouths  all  along 
the  river.  A tremendous  hatch 
of  tan  caddises  from  October 
3 until  the  8th.  Some  nice 
walleyes  were  taken  just  above 
the  Glade  Bridge  on  the  3rd. 

On  the  16th,  the  first  day  wa- 
ter temperatures  were  below 
60  degrees  downstream  from 
Conewango  Creek,  my  wife 
and  I took  three  walleyes  near 
Starbrick  late  in  the  after- 
noon, two  of  which  were  legal 
size.  The  third  week  of  Octo- 
ber some  rainbow  trout  in  the 
12-inch  to  16-inch  class  were 
taken  on  minnows  fairly  con- 
sistently. A few  white  bass 
were  also  checked  in  the  tail- 
race.  Below  Dixon  Island 
there  was  little  fishing  pres- 
sure this  month.  Even  the 
tailrace  has  had  few  fisher- 
men during  the  daylight 
hours,  even  on  weekends.  On 
October  25,  a Sunday,  it  was 
65  degrees,  sunny,  and  be- 
tween 1 and  3 in  the  afternoon  there  was  not  one  fisherman 
between  the  dam  and  Dixon  Island.  We  began  a survey  of 
fishermen  in  the  tailrace  this  month  to  get  a better  handle 
on  public  opinion  on  the  new  trout  regulations. 

Novemfte/’ 

Started  the  same  as  October  ended.  On  November  7, 1 
checked  a boat  and  some  fly  fishermen  wading  behind  the 
refinery.  They  reported  catching  many  smallmouths  over  18 
inches,  but  they  were  really  here  to  catch  trout.  They  were 
from  New  Kensington,  and  have  been  coming  here  for  years. 
One  of  the  anglers  had  some  good  news.  He  said  he  had 
been  catching  small  rainbows  all  year  behind  Metzgar  In- 
dustrial Park  and  in  the  riffle  above  Conewango  Creek.  He 
said  these  fish  were  only  about  7 inches  long  in  the  spring, 
and  he  got  so  many  that  they  were  actually  a nuisance  at 
times.  But  now  these  same  fish  were  around  10  inches  and 
1 1 inches  long,  healthy,  and  more  fun  to  catch.  He  said  he 
fly  fished  wet  flies  and  streamers  all  year,  and  up  until  2,700 
cfs  discharge  it  was  safe  and  good  fishing.  Above  that  it  was 
still  okay  fishing,  but  not  safe  to  wade.  He  had  attended  a 
Keystone  Coldwater  Conference  recently  and  had  learned 
how  to  determine  numbers  and  diversity  of  aquatic  insects. 
His  classroom  had  been  Spring  Creek,  in  Centre  County, 
one  of  the  state’s  more  famous  trout  streams.  He  said  that 
the  Allegheny  River  from  the  dam  to  Starbrick  was  more 
diverse  and  had  good  numbers  as  well.  This  was  all  good 


news!  He  and  his  friends  made 
day  trips  to  the  area,  though, 
choosing  not  to  stay  overnight. 
One  man  from  St.  Mary’s  had  one 
walleye  of  about  20  inches,  and  he 
said  he  released  two  smaller  ones. 
He  told  me  that  from  October  29 
to  December  29,  1997,  he  had 
creeled  37  walleyes  over  20  inches 
from  the  tailrace;  but  this  year  the 
bite  was  not  as  good,  probably  due 
to  low  flow.  He  also  said  he  had 
done  well  on  white  bass  up  to  18 
inches  last  year.  Because  a 14-inch 
white  bass  is  considered  big,  this 
is  a good  sign.  On  November  8, 1 
talked  to  another  angler  who  said 
he  and  a partner  caught  and  re- 
leased about  80  smallmouths 
behind  the  refinery  on  the  previ- 
ous weekend.  Water  temperature 
was  55  degrees,  still  warm  enough 
for  smallmouths  to  be  active.  On 
November  14,  several  boats  and 
wading  fishermen  were  behind  the 
refinery.  On  the  15th,  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (COE) 
cut  the  outflow  to  600  cfs,  and  fly 
fishermen  immediately  showed  up 
at  the  Glade  Bridge. 

Decern6eft 

A stretch  of  mild  weather  until  the  17th-probably  8 to  12 
fishermen  per  day  in  the  special  regs  area.  Again,  few  were 
targeting  trout.  Most  were  fishing  for  walleyes,  and  the 
fishing  was  poor  and  inconsistent.  From  the  Glade  Bridge 
to  Starbrick,  fishermen  in  the  dredge  holes  have  been  get- 
ting a few  legal  walleyes-one  per  day  here  and  there.  One 
guy  caught  a 22-inch  walleye  at  the  Glade  Bridge  that  had  a 
10-inch  rainbow  trout  in  its  throat!  Reports  included  a lot 
of  8-inch  to  13-inch  walleyes  in  the  dredge  holes,  particu- 
larly at  Starbrick.  They  have  been  such  a nuisance  that  the 
guys  were  using  larger  bait  to  keep  them  off  the  hook. 

Some  smallmouths,  big  ones,  were  still  caught,  but  the  low 
water  conditions  seemed  to  alter  the  normal  fishing  pat- 
terns. Warm  weather  on  the  weekend  of  the  19th  brought 
out  lots  of  boats  on  the  dredge  holes  in  and  below  Warren. 

A local  angler  reported  a lot  of  8-inch  to  10-inch  walleyes  at 
Starbrick,  but  he  did  get  a couple  around  20  inches.  On  the 
20th  I watched  two  boats  with  five  fishermen  catch  and  re- 
lease five  muskies,  all  appearing  to  be  near  legal  size.  The 
fishermen  were  not  happy;  they  wanted  walleyes!  After 
Christmas,  ice  plugged  up  the  dredge  holes,  effectively  stop- 
ping the  fishing.  The  COE  cut  the  flow  to  600  cfs,  but  the 
week  after  Christmas  I did  not  see  anyone  fishing  the  spe- 
cial regs  area.O 
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Tea  Creek 

Last  year,  an  accidental  introduc- 
tion of  concrete  into  one  of  the  nicest 
wild  trout  streams  in  Mifflin  County, 
Tea  Creek,  resulted  in  a virtual  exter- 
mination of  all  fauna  from  the  upper 
reaches  of  this  small  stream  above  the 
mill  dam  in  Reedsville.  The  momen- 
tary event,  occurring  as  a “slug”  of 
highly  alkaline  water  that  moved 
downstream,  left  no  living  aquatic  ani- 
mals in  its  wake.  When  it  was  over, 
the  stream  was  as  nice  as  it  had  been, 
but  devoid  of  life. 

The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  in- 
tends to  reestablish  Tea  Creek  as  the 
excellent  brown  trout  stream  it  was 
before  the  event,  but  it  will  take  some 
time.  Last  spring,  wild  trout  from 
nearby  streams  were  electrofished, 
captured,  and  re-introduced  into  Tea 
Creek.  It  is  hoped  the  fish  will  provide 
a base  for  a new  population  of  trout. 
Efforts  will  also  be  undertaken  to  re- 
store forage  fish,  such  as  dace  and 
sculpin.  The  indigenous  insects  will 
probably  return  on  their  own  from 
below  the  mill  dam. 

There  is  no  plan  to  stock  a great 
number  of  fish  because  the  food  base 
will  be  so  limited.  Perhaps  a hundred 
or  so  brown  trout  of  varying  size  will 
be  spread  throught  the  affected 
stretch.  With  the  stream’s  excellent 
water  quality,  it  won’t  be  too  long  be- 
fore Tea  Creek  will  again  be  the 
quality  stream  it  once  was  before  the 
incident.  WCO  Larry  Baker,  Juniata/ 
Mifflin  County. 

CATastrophic  stocking 

It  was  early  March  and  the  much 
awaited  trout-stocking  season  had 
finally  arrived.  It  was  cold,  windy,  and 
snowing-what  more  could  you  ask  for 
during  the  first  trout  stocking  of  the 
season?  We  were  scheduled  to  stock 
the  Delayed-Harvest  section  of 
Dyberry  Creek  and  then  Long  Pond. 
While  stocking  the  Dyberry,  a few 


dedicated  fishermen  were  on  hand  to 
carry  the  buckets  of  trout  down  to 
their  favorite  spots.  We  finished  up 
on  the  stream  without  a hitch,  and 
then  it  was  off  to  Long  Pond.  We  ar- 
rived at  the  lake  (which  was  still 
covered  by  12  inches  of  ice)  and 
chopped  through  a hole  cut  the  day 
before  that  had  frozen  over,  all  of 
which  we  expected  to  have  to  do.  The 
driver  and  some  of  the  diehard  helpers 
readied  the  hoses  to  shoot  the  fish 
into  the  water.  To  everyone’s  amaze- 
ment, the  first  thing  out  of  the  hose 
was  not  a trout,  but  a very  surprised 
and  wet  cat! 

After  exiting  the  water  very  quickly, 
the  feline  stowaway  decided  that  she 
did  not  have  a desire  to  stay  for  the 
remainder  of  the  stocking  and  headed 
for  a wooded  area  next  to  the  lake.  We 
finished  the  stocking,  and  sent  the 
truck  on  its  way. 

The  search  then  began.  This  was 
the  first  time  during  the  day  I was  glad 
to  have  fresh  snow  falling.  We  tracked 
the  small  gray  cat  for  about  a quarter- 
mile  and  discovered  that  it  had  come 
to  rest  under  a pile  of  rocks.  However, 
the  cat  was  so  scared  that  she  wedged 
herself  between  the  rocks.  Now  it  was 
time  for  plan  B.  That  included  a large 
pry  bar,  fishing  net,  a few  towels,  a 
Haz-Mat  bag,  two  WCOs,  two 
DWCOs,  and  a dedicated  trout 
stocker.  After  a few  minutes,  the  rock 
was  pried  up,  and  the  cat  was  secured 
in  the  Haz-Mat  bag  and  delivered  to  a 
nearby  animal  shelter.-WCO  Dave 
Kaneski,  Northern  Wayne  County. 

Baby  fish? 

While  assisting  WCO  Pisko  at  a pro- 
gram at  Montour  Preserve,  one  of  the 


preserve  instructors  was  talking  about 
fish  and  asked  the  group  of  young- 
sters if  they  knew  what  a baby  fish  was 
called.  A young  boy  enthusiastically 
raised  his  hand.  When  called  upon,  he 
proudly  announced,  “Anchovies!” 
Well,  they  are  small!-WCO  Steven 
Boughter,  Snyder/Union  Counties. 

I’m  just  not  buying  it! 

People  often  come  up  with  some 
interesting  excuses  for  violating  the 
law.  DWCO  Frank  Colantonio  and  I 
were  on  patrol  at  the  Flat  Rock  Park 
launch  ramp  on  Labor  Day  when  we 
observed  a boat  coming  down  river 
towing  a water  skier.  The  boat  circled 
in  front  of  the  ramp  and  proceeded 
back  upriver.  DWCO  Colantonio  said 
that  the  swimming  trunks  on  the  skier 
looked  odd.  As  I watched  through  my 
binoculars,  I told  Frank  that  it  was 
because  he  wasn’t  wearing  any. 

When  we  stopped  the  boat,  the  de- 
fendant was  still  missing  his  shorts, 
but  he  was  wearing  a 
PFD.  Later  in  court, 
when  the  judge  asked 
him  for  an  explana- 
tion, he  claimed  that  his  shorts  fell  off 
while  he  was  skiing.  This  leaves  me 
with  one  question:  Just  how  loose  do 
your  shorts  need  to  be  to  fit  around  a 
pair  of  water  skis?- WCO  Gerald  B. 
Barton,  Southern  Montgomery  County. 
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A trout  to  die  for 

Antietam  Lake  in  Berks  County  is 
stocked  with  trout  by  the  Commission. 
Antietam  is  a popular  fishing  spot  all 
year  long.  Every  year,  diehard  anglers 
at  the  lake  hope  for  some  ice  so  that 
they  can  get  in  a little  hard-water  an- 
gling. But  in  southeastern  PA,  mother 
nature  doesn’t  always  cooperate,  and 
some  winters  we  have  very  little,  if  any, 
safe  ice.  Unfortunately,  this  leads 
some  anglers  to  take  unnecessary  risks 
in  pursuit  of  a few  trout. 

This  past  winter,  DWCO  Ted 
Ciesinski  observed  two  anglers  who 
had  ventured  out  onto  ice  that  was 
only  about  two  inches  thick.  These 
anglers  obviously  realized  that  the  ice 
was  thin,  because  they  had  each  tied  a 
rope  to  a tree  on  shore  and  strung  the 
ropes  out  onto  the  ice  to  the  spot 
where  they  were  fishing. 

I realize  that  some  people  are  ob- 
sessed with  catching  trout  whenever 
they  can,  but  I haven’t  found  a fish  yet 
that  I am  willing  to  risk  my  life  to 
catch  .-WCO  Ray  Bednarchik,  Northern 
Montgomery  County. 

Rewards 

Duringjuly  1998, 1 was  patrolling 
Ceasetown  Reservoir  on  a rainy 
evening.  The  reservoir  had  just 
opened  to  shoreline  fishing  in  June 
after  we  had  worked  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-American  Water  Company  for 
1 :/2  years.  A great  deal  of  time  was 
invested  by  the  company  and  the  Fish 
and  Boat  Commission  to  provide  this 
fishing  opportunity. 

The  rain  had  started  to  fall  heavily 
when  I noticed  some  people  on  a rock 
located  on  the  distant  shore.  I drove 
to  the  other  side  of  the  reservoir  and 
walked  through  the  woods  to  their  lo- 
cation. Before  I was  even  close  to  the 
people,  I could  hear  the  excited  voice 
of  a young  boy.  As  I approached,  I 
found  a family  fishing.  It  turned  out 
this  was  the  second  time  this  family 
had  visited  the  reservoir  to  fish.  They 
enjoyed  the  solitude  it  provided.  The 
young  boy  had  just  lost  a large  fish. 

Dad  had  bought  a fishing  license  for 
the  first  time  in  several  years  to  go 
fishing  with  his  son.  The  boy’s 


mother,  wearing  a poncho,  sat  on  a 
folding  stool  in  the  pouring  rain.  She 
wasn’t  fishing  but  enjoyed  the  time 
with  her  family. 

Returning  to  my  patrol  vehicle,  I 
thought  to  myself  that  seeing  this 
family  enjoying  the  reservoir  made  all 
the  hard  work  worthwhile.-WCO  James 
C.  Stout,  Northern  Luzerne  County. 

Better  with  age? 

The  statement  has  been  made  that 
certain  things  in  life  get  better  with 
age.  In  my  profession  as  a Waterways 
Conservation  Officer,  certain  things 
do,  and  sometimes  they  don’t. 

We  were  stocking  the  Lehigh  River 
last  spring,  coinciding  with  an  under- 
cover detail.  We  have  officers  either 
fishing  in  or  hiding  in  good  places 
armed  with  spotting  scopes  and  ra- 
dios to  contact  a uniformed  officer  if 
a violation  takes  place.  At  one  loca- 
tion, we  apprehended  two  individuals 
for  possessing  more  fish  than  the 
limit.  At  another  location,  two  other 
individuals  were  observed  taking 
more  trout  than  allowed  by  law.  Sev- 
eral of  the  violators  left  the  river  after 
catching  their  legal  limit  of  trout  and 
returned  to  the  same  location  several 
hours  later  to  catch,  kill,  and  possess 
more  trout. 

One  enterprising  individual  kept 
hiding  his  fish  behind  some  bushes, 
and  when  the  radio  call  came  to  the 
responding  officer,  the  violator  was 
stopped  and  asked  to  show  his  fish. 

He  showed  the  officer  the  illegal  limit 
of  fish.  Then  he  was  asked  to  undue 
his  waders,  which  contained  five 
trout.  Then  he  was  asked  if  he  had 
any  more  fish  in  his  truck.  He  then 
produced  several  more  fish. 

All  these  violators  told  the  same 
story-that  this  was  the  first  time  they 
had  ever  violated  the  fish  laws.  It  was 
ironic  that  they  all  possessed  Senior  or 
Lifetime  Fishing  Licenses.  Getting 
better  with  age,  maybe,  but  eventually 
the  longer  you  do  something  wrong, 
the  long  arm  of  the  law  will  catch  up 
with  you  -WCO  David  T.  Corl , Southern 
Luzerne  County. 


Displaying  the  license 

The  law  requires  that  a fisherman 
carry  the  license  on  one’s  person  and 
display  it.  This  helps  officers  who  en- 
counter a lot  of  fishermen  in  a day’s 
time  to  do  their  job  more  efficiently. 


This  past  summer,  DWCO  Brian 
Lenkard  and  I encountered  a man 
fishing  at  Mahoning  Dam  in  a way 
that  might  help  solve  this  problem. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  man  was 
wearing  only  a pair  of  cut-off  shorts, 
his  license  was  clearly  displayed.  A 
closer  inspection  revealed  that  the  li- 
cense holder  was  pinned  through  his 
ear.  In  fact,  he  said  that  he  never  for- 
gets his  license.-  WCO  Rick  Valazak, 
Jefferson  County. 

Read  the  book 

A fellow  recently  called  the  South- 
west regional  office.  He  said  that  he 
was  fishing  at  Canonsburg  Lake  on 
March  1,  and  that  several  people  told 
him  he  couldn’t  fish  there  because 
trout  season  was  closed.  They  even 
took  down  his  license  plate  number  to 
turn  him  in.  He  told  them  that 
Canonsburg  Lake  was  in  the  Select 
Trout-Stocked  Lake  Program  as  listed 
in  the  1999  Summary  (page  29).  He 
also  said  he  was  fishing  there  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  and  people  were  telling  him 
the  trout  limit  was  five.  He  said  he 
showed  them  in  the  Summary  that  the 
limit  was  still  three  trout  in  the  ex- 
tended season  and  eight  during  the 
regular  season,  and  that  the  limit  of 
five  was  just  a proposal.  He  then 
asked  if  he  was  wrong.  I told  him  he 
was  correct.  He  said  he  always  reads 
the  Summary  from  cover  to  cover.  We 
both  agreed  that  everyone  who  fishes 
should  read  the  Summary  of  Fishing 
Regulations  and  Laws  and  that  if  they 
did,  we  would  all  be  better  off. -Emil J. 
Svetahor,  Southwest  Region  Assistant  Su- 
pervisor. 
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Daily  Trout  Limit  Set  at  Five  Beginning  in  2000 


Pen  nsylvania  ’s  regular  season  daily  creel  limit for  trout  will  be  set  at five  beginning  in  the  year 2000. 
The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  adopted  the  new  limit  at  its  summer  quarterly  meeting  July  1 8. 


The  five  fish  creel  limit  replaces  the  current  daily  limit  of  eight, 
which  has  been  in  place  on  Pennsylvania  waters  since  1952.  The 
regulation  change  applies  to  inland  waters  and  only  during  the 
regular  season-the  first  Saturday  after  April  1 1 through  mid- 
night Labor  Day.  The  daily  limit  will  remain  at  three  during 
the  extended  season,  which  runs  from  midnight  Labor  Day 
through  the  end  of  February  on  most  stocked  trout  waters.  The 
limit  change  also  does  not  apply  to  waters  managed  under  special 
regulations,  the  Conowingo  Reservoir,  the  Delaware  Rive:.'  or 
Lake  Erie  and  its  tributaries. 

The  Commission  sought  extensive  public  comment  on  the 
reduction,  which  included  public  hearings,  letters,  e-mail  and 
a scientifically  valid  marketing  survey.  There  was  strong  pub- 
lic support  for  the  new  creel  limit,  with  some  60  percent 
advocating  a reduction.  That  public  support  was  the  crucial 
factor  for  Commissioners  in  considering  the  proposal  because 
the  measure  is  based  on  social  and  policy  perceptions  instead 
of  a distinct  fisheries  management  need.  The  new  limit  will  not 
result  in  dramatic  effects  on  either  stocked  or  wild  trout  popu- 
lations. Nor  will  a reduction  guarantee  that  the  catch  rate  will 
be  spread  among  more  anglers;  on-the-stream  creel  surveys  in 
Pennsylvania  have  shown  that  90  percent  of  anglers  already  creel 
five  or  fewer  trout. 

However,  adoption  of  the  new  regulation  does  reflect  the  mod- 
ern emphasis  on  fishing  primarily  for  recreational  purposes, 
instead  of  fishing  solely  for  consumption.  The  action  also  brings 
trout  limits  more  in  line  with  those  established  for  other  popular 
game  fish  such  as  bass  (six  fish  daily  limit)  and  walleyes  (six 
fish  daily  limit.) 

In  other  action,  the  Commission: 

approved  updates  of  the  list  of  endangered,  threatened  and 
candidate  fish  species. 

authorized  a conditional  transfer  of  ownership  of  its  Ingham 
Springs  property  to  Solebury  Township,  Bucks  County. 

authorized  the  Executive  Director  to  pursue  corporate 
sponsorships  for  the  entrance/lobby  area  of  the  Commission 
headquarters  currently  under  construction. 

approved  a grant  or  other  support  for  the  Kettle  Creek 
Watershed  Association  in  the  amount  of  $5,000  for  fiscal  year 
99-00  for  a habitat  improvement  or  related  project  that  has  direct 
and  substantial  benefits  for  the  portion  of  Kettle  Creek  that 
flows  through  Commission  property. 

authorized  the  acquisition  of  a permanent  property  right 
for  a utility  crossing  at  its  Linesville  Fish  Culture  Station,  Crawford 
County. 

authorized  a 25-year  lease  of  13  acres  of  property  at  Har- 
ris Pond  to  Ross  Township,  Luzerne  County. 


authorized  an  acquisition  at  Pine  Breeze  Island  in  Pine 
Creek,  Lycoming  County,  in  the  event  such  is  not  pursued  and 
acquired  by  DCNR  or  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

approved  the  publication  of  a notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
to  delete  the  provisions  regarding  harvest  of  smelt  in  Kinzua 
(Allegheny)  Reservoir  and  its  tributaries,  Warren  and  McKean 
counties,  effective  January  1,2000,  to  facilitate  construction  work. 

approved  the  closure  ofTamarack  Lake,  Crawford  County, 
to  fishing  until  June  16,  2001. 

authorized  closing  Coyler  Lake,  Centre  County,  to  fish- 
ing from  September  15,  1999,  untiljune  17,  2000,  to  allow  for 
a liming  project  to  improve  lake  fertility. 

extended  by  0.1  miles  the  existing  1.0-mile  section  of  Little 
Pine  Creek,  Lycoming  County,  currently  managed  under  the 
Delayed-Harvest,  Artificial- Lures-Only  program,  effective  January 
1,  2000. 

designated  Upper  Woods  Pond,  Wayne  County,  and  Lake 
Took-a-While,  Luzerne  County,  as  Select  Trout  Stocked  Lake 
Program  waters,  effective  January  1,  2000. 

removed  Opossum  Creek  Lake  from  the  Conservation  Lakes 
Program  and  added  it  to  the  Big  Bass  Special  Regulations  Pro- 
gram, effective  January  1,  2000. 

added  Lower  Twin  Lake,  Westmoreland  County,  to  the  Big 
Bass  Special  Regulations  Program,  effective  January  1,  2000. 

added  Lower  Woods  Pond,  Wayne  County,  to  the  Big  Bass 
Special  Regulations  Program,  effective  January  1,  2000. 

applied  the  Panfish  Enhancement  Special  Regulations  for 
crappies  at  both  Upper  Twin  Lake  and  Lower  Twin  Lake, 
Westmoreland  County,  effective  January  1, 2000.  The  minimum 
size  limit  will  be  9 inches,  and  a daily  limit  of  20  will  apply. 

applied  the  Panfish  Enhancement  Special  Regulations  to 
sunfish  and  yellow  perch  at  both  Upper  Promised  Land  Lake 
and  Lower  Promised  Land  Lake,  Pike  County,  effective  Janu- 
ary 1, 2000.  A 7-inch  minimum  size  limit  will  apply  to  sunfish 
(bluegills,  pumpkinseeds,  and  redear  sunfish),  and  a 9-inch 
minimum  size  limit  will  apply  to  yellow  perch.  A combined 
creel  limit  of  20  will  apply  to  the  target  species. 

designated  a 2,000-foot  section  of  Powers  Run  passing 
through  St.  Marys  Sportsmen’s  Club  property  as  an  exclusive- 
use  area  for  children. 

designated  a 450-foot  section  of  Deep  Creek,  beginning 
at  the  upstream  side  of  Schuylkill  County  Bridge  #111,  along 
Hubley  Township  Road  450,  and  extending  downstream  for 
450  feet,  as  an  exclusive-use  area  for  both  children  and  special 
populations. 

placed  a temporary  moratorium  on  the  designation  of 
additional  exclusive-use  areas  pending  a staff  review  of  the 
program. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  broke  ground 
for  its  new  headquarters  to  be  constructed  on  Commonwealth 
property  on  Elmerton  Avenue,  Susquehanna  Township,  on 
Wednesday,  May  12,  1999.  The  groundbreaking  ceremonies 
featured  remarks  by  Representative  Bruce  Smith,  Chairman, 
House  Game  and  Fisheries  Committee,  and  Peter  A.  Colangelo, 
Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commission. 

In  his  remarks,  Chairman  Smith  praised  the  “power  of  part- 
nerships” and  observed  that  the  Commission’s  headquarters 
project  involved  partnerships  among 
various  state  agencies  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  between  state  and 
local  government,  and  between  gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector. 

Calling  Governor  Tom  Ridge  the 
senior  partner  in  this  endeavor, 

Smith  observed  that  the  most  impor- 
tant partnership  of  all  was  between 
the  Commission  and  the  sportsmen 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Executive  Director  Colangelo 
spoke  of  the  Commission’s  longstanding  need  for  a new  head- 
quarters and  pledged  that  this  project  will  benefit  the  anglers 
and  boaters  of  Pennsylvania.  Commission  past  President  Inky 
Moore  and  Commission  President  Donald  Anderson  joined  Ex- 
ecutive Director  Colangelo  in  the  formal  groundbreaking. 

Committing  the  Commission  to  breaking  ground  for  a new 
building  and  bright  future,  Colangelo  invited  children  of  the 
Commission’s  staff  to  join  in  the  ceremony  to  demonstrate  that 
this  new  building  will  benefit  future  generations  of  anglers  and 
boaters. 


photos-Art  Michaels 


Participating  in  the  groundbreaking  are  (from  left)  former  executive 
directors  Edward  Miller  and  Larry  Hoffman,  Commissioner  Sam  Concilia, 
former  commissioners  J.  Wayne  Yorks  and  Leonard  Green,  commissioners 
Paul  Mahon  and  Donald  Lacy,  Commission  past  President  Inky  Moore, 
Executive  Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo,  Commission  Vice-President 
Ted  Keir,  Commissioner  Leon  Reed,  Deputy  Executive  Director/Chief 
Counsel  Dennis  Guise,  Commission  President  Donald  Anderson  and 
Commissioner  Ross  Huhn. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  Colangelo  was  joined 
by  members  of  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission,  former  com- 
missioners and  former  executive  directors  for  a group  photo 
at  the  site.  The  PFBC’s  headquarters  is  being  constructed  under 
a lease/purchase  contract  between  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  Dauphin  County  Industrial  Development  Authority.  The 
Authority,  in  turn,  has  partnered  with  Lobar  Associates, 
Dillsburg,  for  overall  construction  management.  The  62,000- 
square-foot  headquarters  combines  office,  meeting,  display 
and  warehouse  space.  It  was  designed  by  the  Maguire  Group. 

Construction  began  in  June  with  a completion  date  of 
May  2000. 


Representative 
Bruce  Smith 


Breaking  ground  for  the  Commission’s  new 
headquarters  building  are  (from  left) 
Commission  President  Donald  Anderson, 
Commission  Executive  Director  Peter  A. 
Colangelo,  and  Commission  past  President 
“Inky”  Moore. 


Committing  the  Commission  to  breaking  ground  fora  new  building 
and  bright  future,  Colangelo  invited  children  of  the  Commission’s 
staff  to  join  in  the  ceremony  to  demonstrate  that  this  new  building 
will  benefit  future  generations  of  anglers  and  boaters.  The  children 
included  (from  left)  Ben  Walke,  Chelsea  Covage,  Kelsy  Richardson, 
Cassandra  Covage,  John  Morgan  Seifert,  Tericka  Clark,  Kikeya 
Holton,  Natasha  Gaston  and  Joe  Martin. 


Executive  Director 
Colangelo  spoke  of  the 
Commission’s  longstanding 
need  for  a new  head- 
quarters and  pledged  that 
this  project  will  benefit  the 
anglers  and  boaters  of 
Pennsylvania. 
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Superior  Court  Affirms  Navigable  Status  of  Lehigh  River 


On  July  26,  1999,  the  Superior  Court 
of  Pennsylvania  rendered  its  decision  in 
the  case  of  Lehigh  Falls  Fishing  Club  v. 
Andrejewski.  The  Court  affirmed  a de- 
cision of  the  Luzerne  County  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  and  held  that  the  Lehigh 
River  is  a navigable  water  of  the  Common- 
wealth open  to  public  fishing  and  boating. 


The  Lehigh  Falls  Fishing  Club  leases  land 
through  which  the  Lehigh  River  flows  and 
maintains  it  as  a private  fishing  club.  In 
1995,  John  Andrejewski  waded  into  a por- 
tion of  the  river  that  flows  through  Club 
premises  and  began  fishing.  The  Club  told 
Andrejewski  that  he  was  not  permitted  to 
fish  there,  but  he  asserted  that  the  Lehigh 


f istrm'  from  the  liitchen 

Jjrrnvn  Trout  Grutm  by  Wayne  Phillips 


A gratin  is  a dish  that  is  covered 
with  bread  crumbs  and  baked  in 
the  oven  until  the  crust  is  golden- 
brown. 

Ingredients  for  four  servings: 

□ 16  oz.  cooked,  flaked 
brown  trout 

□ 1 large  cooking  onion,  diced 

□ 1 to  iy2  cups  mushrooms, 
coarsely  chopped 

□ 1 y 2 cups  white  sauce 

□ 2 Tbsp.  fresh  or  1 Tbsp. 
dried  tarragon 

□ Zest  of  one  lemon  and  its  juice 

□ 1 cup  fresh  bread  crumbs 

□ Olive  oil 

□ Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Procedure 

Bake  the  brown  trout  and  flake  it 
while  still  warm  to  make  removing 
the  skin  easier.  In  a saute  pan,  fry 
the  onions  and  mushrooms  until 
they  are  soft.  Add  them  to  the 
flaked  trout  and  gently  mix  in  the 
white  sauce.  Try  not  to  break  up 
the  trout  pieces.  Place  in  baking 
dish.  Top  with  fresh  bread  crumbs 
that  are  moistened  with  olive  oil. 
Bake  in  a 350-degree  oven  for  30 
minutes  or  until  heated  through. 

For  the  white  sauce: 

Yields  about  1 '/  cups 

3 Tbsp.  butter 
3 Tbsp.  flour 
1 y cups  milk 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 


To  make  the  white  sauce,  melt 
the  butter  in  a bowl  in  a micro- 
wave.  Stir  in  flour  and  return  to 
microwave  to  cook  briefly.  Add 
milk  and  cook  in  microwave  until 
thickened,  stirring  a few  times  to 
keep  sauce  smooth. 

Serve 

You  can  use  either  a large  bak- 
ing dish  or  individual  baking 
dishes.  Individual  dishes  make  for 
a great  presentation. 

Hints 

To  moisten  the  bread  crumbs, 
drizzle  a tablespoon  or  two  of  ol- 
ive oil  or  melted  butter  in  the  bowl 
of  bread  crumbs.  Lightly  toss 
them  until  all  are  moistened  with 
the  oil. 

You  can  flavor  the  bread  crumb 
topping  with  your  favorite  herb, 
but  tarragon,  basil,  and  dill 
complement  fish  best. 


River  is  a public  water  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  that  he  is  allowed  to  fish  there 
as  long  as  he  doesn’t  trespass  on  upland 
properties.  After  a hearing  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  the  county  court 
determined  that  the  Lehigh  River  is  in- 
deed  a navigable  water  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  which  the  public  has 
fishing  rights. 

The  Superior  Court’s  affirmance  of 
the  lower  court  decision  is  based  in  large 
part  on  analysis  of  precedents  whereby 
earlier  courts  have  described  the  Lehigh 
as  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  a navigable  waterway  in 
which  the  right  of  fisheries  “is  vested  in 
the  state,  and  open  to  all.” 

It  is  unclear  what,  if  any,  effect  this 
decision  will  have  on  determining  the 
navigable  status  of  other  waters  because 
the  decision  is  specific  to  the  Lehigh 
River.  The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission, 
together  with  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Natural  Resources,  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion and  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  filed  amicus  curiae 
(friend  of  the  court)  briefs  supporting 
the  conclusion  that  the  Lehigh  River  is 
a navigable  waterway. 

Coldwater  Conference 
on  Instream  Habitat 

On  February  19,  2000,  Pennsylvania 
Trout  and  other  environmental  groups 
will  host  their  fourth  Keystone  Coldwater 
Conference  at  the  Penn  State  Conference 
Center  in  central  PA.  This  conference 
is  christened  “A  Primer  on  Better 
Instream  Habitat.”  We’ve  got  several 
leaders  in  this  critical  and  exciting  field 
lined  up  as  speakers.  They  will  cover 
topics  like  natural  stream  cutting  and 
deposition  events,  trout  spawning  areas, 
the  role  of  large,  woody  debris,  and  as- 
sessing good  and  bad  instream  habitats. 

The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission,  DEP 
and  DCNR  will  help  support  the 
conference,  and  we  expect  other  environ- 
mental groups  to  sign  on  as  co-sponsors. 

The  full  program  will  also  be  an- 
nounced via  the  internet  and  in  PA  TroutL 
So  stay  tuned-and  put  a big  circle  around 
the  first  February  19  of  the  next  millen- 
nium.-Ed  Beilis. 
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The  mission  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  &Boat  Commission  is  to 
provide  fishing  and  boating 
opportunities  through  the 
protection  and  management 
of  aquatic  resources. 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Peter  A.  Colangelo,  Executive  Director 
Dennis  T.  Guise, 

Deputy  Executive  Director/Chief  Counsel 
Laurie  Shepler,  Assistant  Counsel 
K.  Ron  Weis,  Project  Planner 
John  Arway,  Division  of  Environmental  Services 
Joseph  A.  Greene,  Legislative  Liaison 
Louis  C.  Kauffman,  Jr.,  Personnel 
Tom  Ford,  Aquatic  Resource  Planning  Coordinator 
Dan  Tredinnick,  Press  Secretary 

COMPTROLLER 

Ross  E.  Starner 

BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

7 17-657-4522 

Wasyl  James  Polischuk,  Jr.,  Director 
Tom  E.  Thomas,  Information  Systems 
Brian  Barner,  Federal  Aid/Grants 
Mary  Stine,  Licensing  and  Registrations 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES 

814-359-5100 
Delano  Graff,  Director 
Rickalon  L.  Hoopes,  Division  of  Research 
Richard  A.  Snyder,  Division  of  Fisheries  Management 
James  E.  Harvey,  Division  of  Trout  Production 
Martin  T.  Marcinko, 

Division  ofWarm/Coolwater  Fish  Production 

BUREAU  OF  ENGINEERING 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

814-359-5100 

James  Young,  P.E.,  Director 
Bernard  J.  Kiesnoski,  Property  Services 
Richard  Mulfinger,  P.E., 

Fishing  & Boating  Facilities  Design 
David  Bumann,  P.E.,  Engineering 

BUREAU  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

717-657-4542 
Tom  Kamerzel,  Director 
Guy  A.  Bowersox,  Assistant  to  the  Director 
Vacant,  Assistant  to  the  Director 

BUREAU  OF  BOATING  AND  EDUCATION 

717-657-4540 
John  Simmons,  Director 
Dan  Martin,  Boating  Safety  Program 
Carl  Richardson,  Aquatic  Resource  Program 
Ted  R.  Walke,  Educational  Media  Section 
Art  Michaels,  Educational  Media  Section 

PFBC  World  Wide  Web  Site: 

www.fish.state.pa.us 


Railcar  Replica  Idea-Suggester  Honored 

Commission  Executive  Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo  (center)  and  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  Colonel  David  R.  Ridenour  (right)  present  Conrad  E.  Weiser  with  a plaque 
that  acknowledges  Weiser’ s outstanding  contribution  to  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission. 
While  conducting  personal  research,  Weiser  found  references  to  the  “Susquehanna” 
railcar  that  the  Commission  used  to  stock  fish  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  He  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  the  Commission’s  producing  a replica  of  the  railcar.  Weiser  serves 
in  the  Planning  Division  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Pittsburgh  District. 
The  production  run  of  1,000  “Susquehanna”  railcar  replicas  recently  sold  out.  The 
“Susquehanna”  is  also  the  subject  of  the  Commission’s  1999  trout  and  salmon  stamp. 


Angler's  Notebook  Jon  For  ^ 


An  often-overlooked  yet  plentiful  gamefish  in  Pennsylvania  is  the 
chain  pickerel.  These  “mini-muskies”  inhabit  most  of  our  lakes  and  can 
be  caught  with  a variety  of  lures  and  baits.  Live  shiners,  small  crankbaits, 
and  oversized  trout  spinners  fished  with  light-action  rods  are  all  good 
choices  for  pickerel.  Concentrate  your  efforts  along  the  edges  of  shallow 
weed  beds. 

You  need  every  advantage  you  can  get  in  late  summer  and  early  fall  when 
low,  clear  water  is  the  norm  on  most  waterways  and  fish  are  extra  wary.  One 
way  to  counteract  a fish’s  keen  eyesight  this  time  of  year  is  to  wear  camou- 
flage. If  you  don’t  own  any  camo  apparel,  stick  to  darker  colors,  avoiding 
brightly  colored  or  white  clothing. 

A standard  way  of  rigging  a live  minnow  is  to  thread  the  line  through  the 
minnow’s  mouth  and  out  the  vent,  and  then  tie  on  a double  hook,  and  pull 
the  line  until  just  the  bend  and  point  of  the  hook  are  exposed.  Double 
hooks  can  be  hard  to  obtain,  though.  Instead,  try  substituting  small  treble 
hooks.  They  can  be  rigged  in  the  same  manner  and  work  even  better  be- 
cause of  the  extra  point. 

Gluing  a small  piece  of  foam  to  the  inside  of  your  boat  or  canoe  gives  you 
a convenient  place  to  store  lures  and  hooks  while  fishing.  This  eliminates 
the  hassle  of  having  to  open  and  close  your  tackle  box  constantly,  and  it 
allows  you  to  keep  a day’s  supply  of  your  favorite  fish-catchers  right  at  your 
fingertips.  If  the  idea  of  attaching  it  permanently  doesn’t  appeal  to  you, 
you  can  always  use  Velcro  instead  of  an  adhesive. 

Tube  baits  are  quickly  becoming  one  of  the  most  popular  bass  lures  in 
the  state.  Many  veteran  bass  anglers  believe  these  squid-like  rubber  lures 
imitate  the  action  of  injured  baitfish  better  than  traditional  rubber  worms. 
Try  fishing  a Carolina-rigged  one  the  next  time  you  go  after  bucketmouths 
or  smallies. 

illustration-  Ted  Walke 
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Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s 

Waterways  Conservation  Stamp 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  mission  is  to  provide 
fishing  and  boating  opportunities  through  the  protection  and 
management  of  Pennsylvania’s  aquatic  resources.  To  help  ac- 
complish this  mission,  the  Commission  has  introduced  a new 
Waterways  Conservation  Program  for  the  new  millenium.  It 
gives  conservation-minded  individuals  an  op- 
portunity to  contribute  to  the  agency’s  resource 
stewardship  activities.  Every  $5  donation  will 
be  recognized  with  a Waterways  Conservation 
Stamp  as  a thank-you  gift.  Through  your  gen- 
erosity and  support,  we  will  be  able  to  ensure 
the  conservation  of  Pennsylvania’s  aquatic  re- 
sources for  future  generations. 


Program  funding  will  also  come  from  the  sale  of  promo- 
tional and  commemorative  items,  and  corporate  sponsorships. 
Funds  raised  as  part  of  the  Conserve  2000  effort  will  be  deposited 
in  a restricted  use  account,  and  will  be  targeted  to  aquatic  re- 
source protection,  habitat  restoration  and  enhancement,  species 
protection  and  restoration,  pollution  assess- 
ment and  abatement,  and  recreational  access 
improvement. 

To  obtain  a first-of-state  Waterways  Con- 
servation Stamp  (left),  or  for  more  information, 
call  1-800-355-7645. 

Pennsylvania  Waters 
...our  resource  ...our  responsibility 
your  choice... 


PWC  OPERATORS:  TAKE  A BOATING  COURSE,  GET  A BOATING  EDUCATION  CERTIFICATE. 

AFTER  JAN.  1, 2000,  IT'S  THE  LAW. 


vember/December  1999 


The  Keystone  State 's  Official  Fishing  and  Boating  Magazine 
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The  Clock  Ticks 
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As  we  near  the  end  of  a decade,  a century  and  a millennium, 
people  everywhere  have  an  increased  awareness  of  time.  As  times 
change,  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  will  continue  to  face  the 
challenge  of  providing  fishing  and  boating  opportunities  and 
protecting  and  managing  our  aquatic  resources  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner  in  an  era  of  funding  and  resource  constraints.  The 
year  2000  will  witness  some  big  changes  in  fishing  and  boat- 
ing regulations,  as  well  as  marking  some  major  milestones  for 
the  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

Next  year,  the  regular  season  trout  creel  limit  on  inland  waters 
will  be  changed  for  the  first  time  since  1952.  The  limit  will  go 
from  eight  trout  per  day  to  five  trout  per  day.  Effective  Janu- 
ary 1, 2000,  bass  regulations  will  be  restructured  with  adjustments 
in  seasons,  size  and  creel  limits  for  both  flowing  and  standing 
waters,  as  well  as  Big  Bass  waters.  For  example,  on  January  1, 
the  daily  creel  limit  on  bass  in  most  waters  will  change  from 
six  to  four  fish  per  day,  and  the  size  limit  will  change  from  12 
inches  to  15  inches.  Bass  seasons,  size  and  creel  limits  change 
throughout  the  year,  so  anglers  need  to  pay  careful  attention 
to  the  new  requirements. 

The  changes  to  fishing  regulations  that  will  go  into  effect 
next  year  were  the  result  of  a major  effort  to  involve  the  angling 
public  in  providing  input.  We  had  workgroups  and  public 
meetings  and  hearings.  We  solicited  comments  using  new  media, 
such  as  the  World  Wide  Web  and  electronic  mail,  and  we  tried 
to  get  input  both  from  anglers  who  participate  in  sportsmen 
and  fishing  organizations,  as  well  as  the  average  “angler  on  the 
stream”  (sort  of  like  the  “man  on  the  street”). 

Even  as  we  move  forward  with  new  regulations  designed  to 
address  angler  expectations,  we  continue  to  be  concerned  with 
the  decline  in  the  number  of  licensed  anglers.  The  decade  of 
the  1990s  witnessed  a substantial  reduction  in  the  number  of 
licensed  anglers  in  Pennsylvania.  As  the  decade  draws  to  a close, 
there  are  about  100,000  fewer  license  buyers  overall,  and  about 
150,000  fewer  holders  of  resident  licenses. 

Where  have  all  the  anglers  gone?  Much  of  the  decline  in  resi- 
dent license  sales  is  simply  the  result  of  the  ticking  of  the  clock 
and  demographics.  During  the  1990s,  about  132,000  Pennsyl- 
vanians bought  senior  lifetime  fishing  licenses  and  continued 
to  enjoy  the  wonders  of  fishing  in  Pennsylvania  without  buy- 
ing an  annual  resident  license. 

When  we  ask  license  buyers  and  ex-license  buyers  to  identify 
the  greatest  barrier  to  their  fishing,  the  number-one  answer  is 
“lack  of  time.”  We  know  that  license  sales  are  price-sensitive 
since  there  is  always  a decline  in  license  buyers  after  any  increase 
in  license  fees,  no  matter  how  modest  the  cost.  What’s  been 
different  about  the  1990s  is  that,  unlike  the  past,  the  number 
of  license  buyers  did  not  bounce  back  as  quickly  or  completely 
after  an  increase.  Here’s  where  the  lack  of  time  plays  a signifi- 
cant role.  After  dropping  out  of  fishing  for  a year  or  so,  many 
people  think  they  lack  the  time  to  get  back  in.  In  our  fast-paced 
society,  with  many  competing  recreational  and  work-related 


activities,  many  people  find  it  hard  to  take  the  time  to  go  fish- 
ing, even  though  they  know  it  will  be  a relaxing  and  refreshing 
break  from  their  other  activities. 

Readers  of  Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater  are  among  our  most 
avid  and  interested  anglers  and  boaters.  Each  of  you  knows  some- 
one or  several  people  who  have  stopped  fishing  in  recent  years, 
and  I’ll  bet  the  reason  has  been  “lack  of  time”  more  than  any- 
thing else.  We  need  your  help  to  get  people  back  on  the  water! 
We  need  your  help  in  trying  to  get  people  to  take  time  for  them- 
selves to  go  fishing  and  boating  and  enjoy  the  wonders  of 
Pennsylvania  outdoors.  Encourage  your  friends  and  neighbors 
to  take  time  to  go  fishing. 

The  clock  is  ticking  on  Pennsylvania  boaters,  too.  Starting 
with  the  year  2000  boating  season,  operators  of  personal  wa- 
tercraft (such  as  Jet  Skis®,  etc.)  will  be  required  to  have  a boating 
safety  certificate  before  they  operate  their  personal  watercraft 
(PWC)  on  Pennsylvania  waters.  As  of  October,  we’ve  issued  about 
25,000  boating  safety  certificates  in  1999,  the  most  ever  in  a single 
year.  But  we  estimate  there  are  60,000  or  more  PWC  operators 
in  Pennsylvania  and  fewer  than  half  of  them  currently  have 
boating  safety  certificates.  Our  Commissioners  have  made  it 
clear  that  the  deadline  for  this  requirement  will  not  be  extended. 
So  if  you  operate  a PWC  or  know  someone  who  does,  NOW  is 
the  time  for  them  to  sign  up  for  a boating  course  or  equiva- 
lency examination. 

The  year  2000  will  mark  the  accomplishment  of  several  ma- 
jor milestones.  The  new  fish  passage  facility  at  York  Haven  Dam 
will  go  into  operation,  removing  the  last  blockage  to  passage 
of  shad  and  other  migratory  fishes  at  hydrodams  on  the  lower 
Susquehanna  River.  The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  was  estab- 
lished in  1 866  with  a mission  to  restore  migratory  fishes  to  the 
waters  of  the  Commonwealth.  Since  the  late  1970s,  the  Com- 
mission has  been  involved  in  a cooperative  partnership  with 
the  utilities  that  operate  the  hydropower  dams  and  other  agencies 
as  part  of  the  Susquehanna  River  Anadromous  Fish  Restora- 
tion Committee.  Decades  of  hard  work  are  now  bearing  fruit 
as  the  restoration  program  moves  forward  into  a new  century. 

Finally,  the  year  2000  will  mark  the  first  time  that  the  Com- 
mission has  been  housed  in  its  own  state  office  building. 
Construction  of  our  new  headquarters  on  Elmerton  Avenue  is 
on  schedule,  and  we  plan  to  move  into  this  new  building  in  May 
or  June  2000.  From  this  new  Fish  & Boat  Commission  state 
office  building,  we  will  be  able  to  serve  the  anglers  and  boat- 
ers of  Pennsylvania  for  decades  to  come. 

The  clock  ticks,  times  change  and  we  move  forward  to  face 
the  challenges  of  a new  millennium.  We  need  your  help,  and 
we  appreciate  your  support. 

Peter  A.  Colangelo 

Executive  Director 

Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
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On  the  cover 

This  issue’s  front  cover  shows  an  angler  work- 
ing a stream  in  northcentral  PA.  The  crisp  air 
and  hungry  fish  at  this  time  of  year  can  spawn 
some  surprisingly  good  action.  Along  these  lines, 
see  Charlie  Meek’s  article  on  great  fall  fly  fishing 
memories  on  page  6.  And  speaking  of  memories, 
check  out  the  PFBC  Photo  Contest  information 
on  page  52.  The  cover  photo  was  taken  by  Barry 
& Cathy  Beck.  The  inset  photograph  was  taken 
by  Tom  Greene. 
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Wall  charts 

I have  a set  of  five  Commission 
wall  charts  painted  by  Tom  Duran  Jr. 
Their  titles  are:  Miscellaneous  Fishes, 
Coldwater  Games  Fishes,  Migratory 
Fishes,  Coolwater/Warmwater  Game 
Fishes  and  Salamanders  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  posters  carry  no 
publication  dates,  and  I am  inter- 
ested in  knowing  when  they  were 
published. 

I am  aware  of  the  active  market  for 
Ned  Smith  posters  and  wonder  if  any 
similar  notoriety  is  being  enjoyed  by 
Mr.  Duran’s  work. 

Lastly,  I wonder  if  you  have  infor- 
mation on  what  posters  are  available 
from  the  Commission  now,  and  their 
prices.  Your  help,  particularly  with 
the  dates  of  the  fish  series  I have, 
would  be  very  much  appreciated. - 
Robert  V.  Everest,  Yardley. 

The  Commission  charts  you  de- 
scribe have  been  published  and 
reprinted  continuously  since  the  1970s 
and  1980s.  Our  suite  includes  10  such 
charts.  I estimate  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  them  are  in  circulation. 
The  last  one  we  completed,  which  in- 
cluded Tom  Duran’s  artwork,  was 
“Forage  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania,”  in  the 
early  1990s. 

Mr.  Duran’s  original  artwork  is 
highly  valued  as  display  and  collectible 
art.  Our  wall  charts  continue  to  be 
popular  items  for  display  and  educa- 
tional purposes.  For  ordering 
information,  check  out  the  publica- 
tions order  form  in  the  center  of  this 
issue,  and  check  out  the  charts  and 
ordering  information  on  our  website 
at  www.fish.state.pa.us.  From  the 
main  page,  just  click  on  “Publications” 
in  the  column  on  the  left. -Ed. 


Fallfish 

I moved  here  a year  ago  and  the  lo- 
cals talk  about  a fish  called  “fallfish.” 
Do  you  know  what  kind  of  fish  they 
are  talking  about?  I assume  it  is  a lo- 
cal name  for  some  other  species  of 
fish  -Jerry  W.  Porter  via  e-mail  at 
www. fish,  st ate.  pa.  us. 

In  Pennsylvania,  there  are  three 
members  of  the  minnow  family  com- 
monly called  “chubs”-the  creek  chub, 
the  pearl  dace  and  the  fallfish.  The  fall- 
fish is  the  largest  native  minnow  along 
the  East  Coast,  reaching  more  than  18 
inches  long.  Fallfish  are  olive-brown  to 
black  on  the  back,  silvery  on  the  sides, 
with  a white  belly,  and  have  dark  edges 
to  their  scales.  The  tail  is  forked  and 
the  tail  fin’s  lobes  are  sharply  pointed. 
The  fallfish  lives  in  East  Coast  streams 
and  is  in  the  Susquehanna,  Delaware 
and  Potomac  River  watersheds  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Chubs  are  fish  of  flowing  water. 
Fallfish  use  clean,  gravelly  pools  and 
slower-flow  areas  of  large  streams  and 
our  bigger  trout  streams.  Surface-feed- 
ing chubs,  especially  the  creek  chub  and 
fallfish,  are  often  caught  by  fly  fisher- 
men .-Dan  Tredinnick,  Press  Secretary. 

Rainbow  trout  question 

Last  spring  I caught  a nice  rainbow 
along  with  a few  browns  near 
Marienville.  While  gutting  the  rain- 
bow, we  came  upon  what  we  figured 
were  the  eggs-a  membrane  approxi- 
mately 2 to  3 inches  long  filled  with 
small,  ‘/i6-inch-diameter  round,  soft 
balls.  From  my  description,  were 
these  the  eggs?  I was  under  the  im- 
pression that  trout  had  already 
spawned  for  the  season.  Is  this  cor- 
rect, and  what  is  their  normal 
spawning  period?  Is  there  a way  to 
determine  female  versus  male  trout  so 
I will  not  do  this  in  the  future?-Rou 
Barcbfeld,  via  e-mail  at 
www.fish.state.pa.  us. 

In  female  trout,  eggs  are  held  within 
a thin  membrane  in  the  body  cavity. 
Trout  eggs  range  from  pale-yellow  to 
orange.  The  size  of  the  eggs  depends 
on  the  stage  of  development  and  the 


size  of  the  female  (in  general,  larger 
trout  produce  larger  eggs).  Nonethe- 
less, when  a female  trout  is  ready  to 
spawn,  the  eggs  fill  much  of  the  free 
space  in  the  body  cavity. 

In  Pennsylvania,  brook  and  brown 
trout  are  fall  spawners.  Brook  trout 
generally  spawn  between  September 
and  November  and  brown  trout  spawn 
a little  later,  usually  between  October 
and  December.  By  nature,  rainbow 
trout  are  spring  spawners.  However,  by 
the  process  of  selection  in  the  hatchery 
system,  this  species  has  been  selected  to 
spawn  during  the  late  summer  and 
early  fall  (August  or  September).  Basi- 
cally, from  the  time  that  the  eggs  hatch, 
it  takes  about  16  to  18  months  to  pro- 
duce trout  of  catchable  size  for  stocking 
(averaging  9 to  11  inches  in  length). 
Therefore,  this  process  has  allowed  us 
to  have  relatively  uniform-size  catch- 
able  hatchery  trout  of  all  three  species 
during  a period  when  they  are  in  the 
most  demand,  during  spring. 

The  older  the  trout  is  and  the  closer 
to  spawning  season,  the  easier  it  is  to 
distinguish  between  the  sexes.  In  gen- 
eral, mature  male  trout  develop  a kype 
(a  hooked  snout  on  the  lower  jaw). 

Male  trout  also  tend  to  be  more  laterally 
compressed  than  female  trout,  and  dur- 
ing the  spawning  period  they  may  be 
brighter  in  coloration.  Female  trout 
tend  to  have  a more  rounded  snout  and 
body  conformation.  Of  course,  the 
positive  way  to  determine  whether  a fish 
is  male  or  female  is  as  you  did,  to  sacri- 
fice the  fish  and  examine  for  the 
presence  of  eggs  or  sperm. 

Don’t  be  upset  about  harvesting  the 
rainbow  trout.  This  fish  was  most  likely 
an  older  hatchery  trout  that  had  begun 
to  develop  eggs  for  the  upcoming  sea- 
son, or  possibly  it  had  some  old  eggs 
remaining  from  a previous  spawn  (eggs 
that  are  not  expelled  are  absorbed  inter- 
nally by  the  fish).  It  is  highly  unlikely 
that  this  hatchery  fish  would  have  suc- 
cessfully spawned  with  another  rainbow 
trout  in  the  wild  in  Pennsylvania  waters. 
Although  we  have  a wealth  of  reproduc- 
ing wild  brook  and  brown  trout 
populations,  only  about  a dozen 
streams  support  reproducing  wild  rain- 
bow trout  fisheries.-Tom  Greene, 
Coldwater  Unit  Leader. 
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More  golden  rainbow 
trout,  please 

My  name  is  David  and  I am  in 
fifth  grade.  I have  been  fishing  since 
I was  2,  and  now  I am  1 1 years  old.  I 
fish  Stony  Creek,  Dauphin  County, 
because  I have  a cabin  there.  Some- 
times I fish  at  the  kid’s  section  at 
Clarks  Creek  because  I like  to  catch 
palomino  trout. 

I was  wondering  for  next  year 
when  you  stock  trout,  if  you  could 
put  some  palomino  trout  in  Stony 
Creek.  I would  like  my  older  rela- 
tives like  my  Dad  and  Grandpa  to 
catch  a nice  palomino.  They  are  the 
ones  who  taught  me  to  fish  -David 
Ricker,  Harrisburg. 

The  fish  you  caught  were  actually 
golden  rainbow  trout.  They  are  not  a 
true  palomino.  Instead,  they  are  a 
color  variation  of  the  normal  rainbow 
trout.  Many  anglers  still  refer  to  the 
golden  rainbow  trout  as  a “palomino” 
because  they  are  so  similar  in  color. 

The  fish  likely  came  from  a stock- 
ing by  the  Dauphin  County  Anglers 
and  Conservationists,  who  operate  a 
cooperative  nursery  adjacent  to  the 
Children’s  Area  on  Clarks  Creek. 

The  Commission  doesn’t  stock 
rainbow  trout  (including  golden  rain- 
bow trout)  in  either  Stony  or  Clarks 
creeks.  These  creeks  are  somewhat 
acidic  and  rainbow  trout  do  not  do 
very  well.  Rainbow  trout  normally 
prefer  low  acidic  conditions.  Brook 
and  brown  trout  can  tolerate  more 
acidic  water,  like  Stony  Creek  and 
Clarks  Creek.  Thus,  brook  and  brown 
trout  are  our  preferred  species  to 
stock  in  these  waters. 

You  may  wonder  why  the  coopera- 
tive nursery  can  raise  and  stock 
rainbow  trout  in  Clarks  Creek  and  the 
Commission  does  not.  Trout  raised  at 
Commission  hatcheries  are  reared  in 
low-acidic  spring  waters.  The  trout 
become  used  to  these  low  acidic  con- 
ditions, particularly  the  rainbow 
trout.  If  these  trout  are  stocked  into 
waters  with  higher  acidity,  like  Stony 
Creek  or  Clarks  Creek,  the  rainbow 
trout  will  likely  move  (sometimes  long 
distances)  to  areas  with  more  favor- 


able conditions,  or  they  may  eventually 
perish.  The  difference  in  water  condi- 
tions from  the  hatchery  to  Clarks  and 
Stony  Creek  is  just  too  much  for  the 
rainbow  trout  to  handle.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cooperative  nursery  is  able  to 
raise  rainbow  trout  in  water  partially 
coming  from  Clarks  Creek.  This  pro- 
cess seems  to  allow  rainbow  trout  to 
become  used  to  conditions  already 
present  in  Clarks  Creek,  and  they  seem 
to  have  success  raising  and  stocking 
rainbow  trout  in  these  waters. 

If  your  relatives  want  to  fish  for 
some  golden  rainbow  trout,  the  Com- 
mission stocks  them  in  the  lower  ends 
of  Powell  Creek  or  Manada  Creek  be- 
tween Furnace  Road  and  Orchard 
Road.  Both  waterways  receive  good 
numbers  of  trophy-size  golden  rainbow 
trout  -Robert  Weber,  Coldwater  Unit 
Technician. 

Petri  articles 

I found  your  article,  “Elk  County 
Trout  Streams,”  in  the  May/June 
PA&B  not  only  quite  interesting  but 
most  timely.  I had  Ridgway  on  my 
itinerary  for  several  weeks  before  re- 
ceiving this  latest  issue.  I’ve  been 
making  two  to  three  trips  a year  into 
Elk  County  and  surrounding  areas 
for  a few  years.  My  first  trip  occurred 
when  my  older  brother  came  up  from 
San  Antonio  to  shoot  in  the  1995  na- 
tional Rifle  Silhouette  matches  at  the 
Ridgway  Rifle  Club.  That  was  in  June 
and  Big  Mill  Creek  was  still  produc- 
tive despite  the  warm  weather.  That 
short  fly  stretch  on  the  West  Branch 
of  the  Clarion  River  was  even  better. 

I did  wet  a line  in  Bear  Creek  this 
time  out  and  found  it  to  be  quite  gen- 
erous as  well  as  isolated,  as  you  said 
in  your  article.  But  I’m  too  far  out  of 
shape  to  do  much  tramping  through 
those  mountain  streams  anymore. 

I’ve  been  enjoying  your  writing  in 
PA&B  for  many  years  and  would 
hope  you  continue  to  provide  these 
interesting,  informative  and  instruc- 
tive articles  for  years  to  com e.-John 
Bergevin,  Dallas,  PA. 
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Letters 

Argue  with  the  Commission. 
Applaud  us.  Advise  us.  The  Fish 
and  Boat  Commission  invites  you 
to  write  letters  to  the  editor  in  this 
space  if  you  have  an  idea  on  Penn- 
sylvania Angler  & Boater  content;  a 
question  or  concern  about  the  Com- 
mission; something  to  say  about  fish 
and  fishing,  or  boats  and  boating; 
or  a helpful  idea  for  anglers  or  boat- 
ers. Please  hold  letters  to  no  more 
than  200  words.  Letters  to  the  Com- 
mission become  the  property  of  the 
Commission,  and  they  are  edited  for 
clarity  and  space  considerations. 

Photographs 

Would  you  like  a photograph  of 
you  and  your  catch  to  appear  in 
Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater?  Send 
a photograph  of  you  and  your  catch 
to  PA&B  for  publication  consider- 
ation in  the  “Cast  & Caught” 
column.  Please  send  only  snapshots 
and  prints-no  slides  and  no  pictures 
larger  than  8x10.  Include  a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped  envelope  if  you 
want  your  picture  returned. 

Address  correspondence  to:  Art 
Michaels,  Editor,  Pennsylvania  An- 
gler & Boater,  P.O.  Box  67000, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000;  or  con- 
tact the  Commission  at  its  World 
Wide  Web  site:  www.fish.state.pa.us. 

Photo  contest 

If  you’d  like  to  see  your  photo- 
graphs appear  in  more  than  just  our 
“Cast  & Caught”  feature,  you  might 
want  to  enter  your  best  of  the  best 
in  the  Commission’s  new  photog- 
raphy contest.  The  contest  will  run 
from  January  1, 2000,  through  De- 
cember 1,  2000,  and  will  focus  on 
five  main  subject  areas.  A panel  of 
judges  will  determine  the  winners. 
For  complete  details,  see  page  52  of 
this  issue. 
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Memories 


by  Charles  R.  Meek 


E 


or  years  my  fly  fishing  season  ended  with  the  white  fly  hatch  on 
the  Little  Juniata  River  in  central  Pennsylvania  or  on  the  Yellow 
Breeches  Creek  near  Carlisle.  With  the  advent  of  Labor  Day,  I 
retired  my  fly  fishing  gear  for  another  year.  I usually  rationalized 


that  cooler  weather  made  trout  less  active.  I also  believed  that  few 
streams  held  trout  at  the  end  of  the  season.  How  misinformed 
could  I be?  Many  Pennsylvania  trout  streams  hold  ample 
numbers  of  trout  at  this  time  of  year. 


Not  until  the  past  decade  did  I continue  fly  fishing 
through  fall.  Trico  hatches  appear  from  late  July  through 
much  of  September.  If  no  killing  frost  occurs  early,  the 
trico  often  continues.  This  hatch  persuaded  me  to  continue 
fly  fishing  into  autumn. 

I enjoyed  those  fall  fishing  trips  matching  that  small 
hatch  and  began  to  realize  that  trout  didn’t  stop  feeding 
when  fall  arrived.  In  fact,  I often  found  that  trout  feed  more 
aggressively  in  fall  than  they  do  earlier  in  the  season.  Then, 
just  a few  years  ago,  I began  extending  my  fishing  season 
into  October  and  November.  The  more  I fished  later  in  the 
fall,  the  more  I liked  it.  Often  you  witness  several  days  or  a 
week  of  extremely  good  weather  with  abundant  blue  skies 
and  temperatures  rising  into  the  60s.  Trout  seem  to  sense 
the  approaching  winter  season  and  often  feed  in  a frenzy  on 


any  remaining  hatches.  For  the  past  couple  of  years 
I’ve  enjoyed  those  fly  fishing  outings  more  than  those 
unpredictable  high-water  early  spring  trips. 

A few  years  ago,  I told  Craig  Josephson  ofjohnstown 
about  one  of  those  great  fall  days  of  fishing  I had  just  expe- 
rienced. In  three  days  of  autumn  fly  fishing,  I caught  and 
released  15  hefty  brown  trout.  Two  of  those  brown  trout 
measured  16  inches  and  one  went  19  inches.  Another  mea- 
sured 23  inches  long  and  weighed  about  five  pounds.  All  of 
this  action  occurred  on  a heavily  fished  public  stream  with 
no  special  regulations  on  its  water— and  even  more  impor- 
tantly, at  the  end  of  the  season.  While  all  this  activity 
occurred,  few  trout  rose  and  I never  saw  another  angler  on 
the  stream.  I enjoyed  fall  fly  fishing  so  much  that  I wanted 
Craig  to  experience  it. 
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After  I relayed  the  great  fly  fishing  event  1 had  just  expe- 
rienced, Craig  had  had  enough— he  asked  if  we  could  fly 
fish  the  same  area  the  next  week.  I agreed  and  met  Craig 
for  a fall  fishing  trip  to  the  lower  Bald  Eagle  in  central 
Pennsylvania. 

An  unusually  cold  fall  morning  gave  way  to  a cloudless, 
warm  afternoon.  At  this  time  of  year,  you  encounter  at  least 
one  liability  if  you  plan  to  fly  fish— falling  leaves  from 
nearby  sycamores  occasionally  stuck  to  the  fly  and  twisted 
the  leader.  By  the  time  we  entered  the  stream  shortly  after 
noon,  the  water  temperature  barely  rose  a degree  to  55.  I 
put  on  a pair  of  neoprene  waders  to  protect  me  from  the 
cold  water.  Only  an  occasional  slate  drake  and  little  blue- 
winged olive  dun  appeared  on  the  surface,  but  no  trout  rose. 
Not  one  other  angler  appeared  on  this  five-mile  stretch  of 
water  that  afternoon.  Fall  fly  fishing  gives  you  the  feeling 
of  fly  fishing  on  your  own  private  stream. 

Craig  and  I headed  for  a section  of  the  Bald  Eagle  that 
had  been  kind  to  me  on  the  past  few  trips.  On  the  far  side 
of  this  100-foot- wide  limestone  stream,  a heavy  riffle  en- 
tered a long,  slow  pool  below.  The  pool  extended  well  past  a 


slight  right  turn  in  the  stream  100  yards  below.  Where  the 
riffle  ended  and  the  pool  began  the  water  depth  averaged  5 
to  12  feet.  Within  30  feet  of  where  the  riffle  ends  and  the 
pool  begins,  1 had  caught  all  the  heavy  trout  the  week  before. 

After  the  first  heavy  frost,  many  of  our  limestone  streams 
lose  their  cloudy  color  and  become  clear.  The  colder  water 
temperatures  kill  the  algae,  which  imparts  the  cloudy  ap- 
pearance to  limestone  streams.  When  limestone  streams 
clear,  usually  in  October,  trout  move  out  of  shallower  water 
where  they  had  been  feeding  and  into  deeper,  more  protec- 
tive pools.  Trout  tend  to  stay  on  these  deeper  pools 
throughout  the  winter.  The  lower  Bald  Eagle  Creek  has  an 
abundance  of  these  deeper  holding  pools. 

Craig  and  I started  with  Beadhead  Pheasant  Tail  nymphs. 
We  didn’t  realize  at  the  time  that  this  pattern  would  work  so 
well  that  it  would  be  the  only  pattern  we’d  use  all  day.  Mid- 
afternoon temperatures  quickly  rose  into  the  low  60s  under 
bright-blue  skies,  and  any  trout  the  stream  would  surrender 
quickly  became  an  added  bonus.  I pointed  to  the  pool 
where  I had  success  the  week  before,  and  Craig  began  cast- 
ing the  nymph.  Craig  made  five,  maybe  six  casts  before  he 
set  the  hook  on  a heavy  streambred  brown  trout.  In  an  hour 
of  fishing  under  the  warm  fall  sun,  Craig  caught  and  re- 
leased six  heavy  brown  trout.  In  that  hour  of  fly  fishing 


I began  to  realize  that  trout  didn’t 
stop  feeding  when  fall  arrived.  In 
fact,  I often  found  that  trout  feed 
more  aggressively  in  fall  than  they  do 
earlier  in  the  season. 
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with  a beadhead  pattern,  Craig  had  moved  about  10  feet. 

Before  we  called  it  a day,  Craig  and  I picked  up  six  more 
trout.  By  5:00  p.m.,  cool  air  and  long  shadows  replaced  the 
warm  afternoon  and  Craig  and  I hiked  back  to  the  car.  In 
four  hours  of  memorable  fall  fly  fishing,  Craig  and  I did  not 
see  one  other  angler.  In  that  short  afternoon,  Craig  had 
caught  and  released  his  limit  of  trout. 

Just  about  all  areas  of  the  state  hold  great  streams  with 
ample  fall  populations  of  trout.  Look  for  a stream  with 
streambred  or  holdover  trout  populations. 

Lloyd  Williams  of  Dallas,  Pennsylvania  and  I took  many 
fall  trips  to  one  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania’s  top  trout 
streams,  Bowman  Creek.  Lloyd  used  his  old  standby  the 
Wulff  Royal  Coachman.  Look  in  the  back  of  Lloyd’s  car  any 
time  of  the  year  and  you’ll  find  his  rod  connected  and  a fly 
attached  to  his  line.  Invariably,  throughout  the  summer 
and  fall,  that  line  contains  a Wulff  Royal  Coachman.  That 
attractor  pattern  landed  many  fall  trout  for  him. 

You  can  also  experience  a successful  trip  on  some  of  the 
great  northcentral  freestone  streams.  Phil  Baldacchino  lives 
near  Hammersley  Fork  and  regularly  fly  fishes  Cross  Fork  and 
Kettle  creeks  during  fall.  With  fall  foliage  and  stream-bred 
brown  and  brook  trout  in  spawning  colors,  you  can  readily 
enjoy  the  total  experience  when  you  fish  these  streams. 

Which  flies  does  Phil  recommend?  He’s 
found  that  ants  and  other  terrestrial  patterns 
work  well.  Toss  in  an  occasional  mayfly 
hatch  like  the  little  blue-winged  olive  dun 
and  you’re  ready  for  some  late-season  fly  fish- 
ing. But  most  often  you’ll  find  Phil  using  his 
old  standby,  a red-bodied  Humpy.  Don’t 
question  success  with  the  Humpy  pattern— 
Phil’s  had  many  productive  fall  days  with  that 
pattern  on  Kettle  for  more  than  a decade. 

What  about  hatches?  Add  a hatch  to  an 
already  inviting  experience  and  you  can  see 
how  fall  fly  fishing  can  rank  high  in  a cat- 
egory of  memorable  trips. 

In  addition  to  slate  drakes,  you’ll  encoun- 
ter plenty  of  Baetis  or  little  blue-winged 
olives  and  blue  duns.  Carry  patterns  to 
match  these  hatches  in  sizes  18  to  22. 

Southern  Pennsylvania  streams  like  Falling 
Spring  Branch  near  Chambersburg  often 
hold  fishable  trico  hatches  in  the  fall.  Trico 
hatches  at  this  time  of  year  usually  appear 
from  10:00  a.m.  until  noon.  I’ve  seen  them 
continue  on  overcast  days  well  past  noon. 

If  you  fish  Tulpehocken  Creek  near  Read- 
ing or  Quittapahilla  Creek  near  Lebanon  in 
the  fall  on  a relatively  moderate  day,  you’ll 
likely  see  tricos  appearing.  Both  streams  hold 
a good  supply  of  trout  in  the  fall  and  a re- 
spectable trico  hatch.  I found  that  the  Green 
Weenie  works  exceptionally  well  on  both 
streams  if  you  miss  the  trico  hatch. 

Several  years  ago  Alan  Bright  of  Spruce 
Creek  and  Phil  Camera  of  Cleveland,  Ohio 
planned  a fall  day  of  fly  fishing  on  the  Little 


With  fall  foliage  and  brown 
and  brook  trout  in  spawning 
colors,  you  can  readily  enjoy 
the  total  experience. 


Juniata  River.  We  arrived  on  a productive  section  of  the 
river  just  above  Petersburg  around  noon  on  a cool,  drizzly 
day.  The  air  temperature  barely  rose  above 
50  degrees,  but  hatches  began  around  noon  and  continued 
until  well  past  4:00  p.m. 

First,  a small  blue  dun  appeared  on  the  surface.  Phil  tied 
on  a size  20  Blue  Dun  and  caught  several  small  trout  on  the 
pattern.  About  3:00  p.m.,  a much  larger  slate  drake  ap- 
peared sporadically.  A size  14  Slate  Drake  that  Phil  Camera 
switched  to  caught  a half-dozen  trout  before  the  hatch 
waned  and  the  late  afternoon  became  unbearably  cold. 

Trout  almost  sensed  that  this  might  be  one  of  the  last  feed- 
ing days  remaining  until  winter,  and  the  feeding  frenzy 
continued  for  almost  four  hours. 

Make  certain  you  take  some  soft-hackled  flies  that  copy 
some  of  the  later-season  caddis  emergers.  Caddises  con- 
tinue to  emerge  until  late  fall.  Carry  caddis  patterns  in  sizes 
12  to  16  and  in  body  colors  of  green,  brown,  and  tan. 

If  dry  flies  fail,  try  sinking  patterns  and  fish  them  deep.  I 
add  some  weight  to  my  sinking  patterns  when  I tie  them 
because  I detest  casting  a fly  with  lead  shot  attached  to  the 
leader.  I’ve  found  that  about  12  to  15  wraps  of  .015  lead 
added  to  a size  12  wet  fly  keeps  it  near  the  bottom  under 
most  conditions. 

Try  patterns  tied  with  beadheads.  I said  earlier  how  effec- 
tively the  Beadhead  Pheasant  Tail  nymph  works.  Carry 
other  beadhead  patterns  like  the  Hare’s  Ear  in  sizes  12  to  16. 
If  you  don’t  see  any  action  near  the  surface,  fish  the 
beadheads  on  or  near  the  bottom. 

Don’t  forget  to  carry  some  Green  Weenies  for  fall  fishing. 
Tied  with  only  chartreuse  green  chenille  on  a size  10  long- 
shanked  hook,  the  Green  Weenie  will  prove  a valuable  tool 
in  fall  fly  fishing.  I’ve  experienced  many  days  when  trout 
refused  almost  every  other  pattern  except  the  Green  Weenie. 
At  this  time  of  year,  fish  the  Weenie  near  or  on  the  bottom 
for  best  results. 

Central  Pennsylvania  streams  like  Penns  Creek  and  the 
Little  Juniata  River  hold  some  late  hatches  and  plenty  of 
trout  even  in  late  fall.  Some  of  the  finest  fishing  I experi- 
enced on  Bowman  Creek  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania 
occurred  in  those  last  remaining  pleasant  days  of  fall.  Don’t 
overlook  southcentral  streams  like  the  Yellow  Breeches  and 
Falling  Spring  Branch,  and  southeastern  streams  like  the 
Quittapahilla  near  Lebanon  and  the  Tulpehocken  near 
Reading.0 
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by  Vic  Attardo 

Eom  year  to  year  you  never  know  how  the  weather’s  going  to 
wash.  The  Sunday  before  the  ’98  buck  season  was  warm  and 
beautiful  and  the  Susquehanna  was  fishing  like  springtime.  It 
had  been  a summer  of  little  rain  and  the  late-November  water 
was  quite  low,  and  fairly  warm.  As  Commission  Area  Fisheries 
Manager  Larry  Jackson  later  recalled,  the  only  difference  when 
wading  the  Susky  between  the  summer  and  fall  was  changing 
from  shorts  to  a pair  of  waders.  The  smallmouth,  he  noted,  bit 
from  April  into  December  and  they  bit  hard. 
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On  the  Delaware  River,  we  had  equally  good 
smallmouth  fishing  through  the  same  long  pe- 
riod. In  my  logs  I recorded  catching  a couple  of 
bass  on  topwater  lures  on  December  3. 

Admittedly,  this  kind  of  late-fall  fishing  does 
not  happen  every  year.  But  because  of  the  effects 
of  global  warming,  a strong  mid-  and  late-fall  bite 
is  becoming  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception. 

With  fellow  sportsmen,  I unexpectedly  used  the 
terms  “old-fashioned  fall”  and  “modern  fall.”  The 
words  came  out  of  my  mouth  like  they  were  meant 
to  be  there,  and  the  strange  thing  was  that  nobody 
looked  at  me  like  I was  crazy-well,  not  for  this, 
anyway.  My  friends  knew  exactly  what  I meant. 
Old-fashioned  falls  are  a cold,  rainy,  dreary  season, 
harbinger  of  a long  winter;  modern  falls  are  warm, 
often  sunny,  and  with  only  mild  frosts. 

From  now  on  I intend  to  differentiate  October, 
November  and  early  December  weather  patterns  by 
calling  them  either  an  “old-fashioned  fall”  or  a 
“modern  fall.”  And  for  fishing  purposes,  which 
are  the  most  important  purposes  of  all,  I’ll  use  the 
same  expressions  to  explain  how  this  calendar  pe- 
riod should  be  fished. 

Modem  fall  fishing 

As  long  as  the  earth  doesn’t  get  hit  by  a super 
asteroid,  the  fall  sun  will  rise  in  the  southeast, 
roughly  130  degrees  on  the  compass.  The  late 
start  of  this  low  trajectory  means  I can  sleep  a few 
extra  hours  before  reaching  the  river.  It  also 
means  that  a morning  topwater  bite  is  not  a strong 
possibility. 

Last  year  the  buck-season  water  temperature 
around  Harrisburg  was  in  the  low  50s.  On  a sunny 
day  I was  able  to  start  with  a lure  or  bottom-hug- 
ging fly  worked  just  over  the  substrate  with  a 
moderate-speed  retrieve. 

My  favorite  lures  for  these  conditions  were  ei- 
ther a '/8-ounce  or  '/4-ounce  hair  jig  or  a tube  jig 
embedded  with  a leadhead  of  the  same  weight.  In 
faster,  deeper  water,  the  heavier  lead  was  needed, 
while  along  most  shorelines  the  lighter  lead  was 
more  effective.  The  tube  jig  gave  me  the  option  of 
more  colors  than  a hair  jig  and  a pumpkin-pepper 
color  was  favored  by  the  bass. 

Except  for  a short  period  of  cloudy  water  caused 
by  some  modern  fall  rains,  the  Susquehanna  was 
clear.  I’ve  talked  about  this  before,  but  it’s  worth 
repeating.  Because  the  Susky  is  primarily  a shal- 
low river  and  the  smallmouth  hold  in  water  less 
than  five  feet  deep,  long  casts  are  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity when  fishing  these  conditions. 

If  I’m  drifting  parallel  to  the  current,  as  op- 
posed to  anchoring  at  the  head  of  a riffle,  I make 
my  casts  straight  out  from  the  bow  or  stern.  Susky  4 
bass  run  like  the  dickens  when  a boat  passes  over  | 
them,  so  your  cast  is  appealing  to  fish  that  haven’t  | 
been  spooked.  4 
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In  the  Delaware  River,  where  the  water  is  much  deeper, 
carries  more  suspended  particles  and  the  substrate  contains 
more  sediment,  I don’t  find  long  casts  quite  as  necessary. 
Floating  along  the  shore,  I’ll  position  the  boat  about  eight 
to  10  yards  from  the  bank,  and  usually  that’s  all  that’s 
needed.  On  the  Susky  and  Juniata,  I’m  making  40-foot  or 
longer  casts.  In  addition, 

I’ve  become  a convert  to 
using  green  or  “camou- 
flage” line,  or  leaders  and 
tippets,  in  clear  water. 

Anglers  interested  in 
fall  fishing  have,  perhaps 
for  centuries,  been  told 
to  fish  “slow  and  deep.” 

Unfortunately,  there’s  a 
lot  of  interpretation  in 
those  words. 

In  river  fishing,  “deep” 
means  along  the  bottom 
and  that’s  the  most  prof- 
itable position  for  a lure 
to  be  worked  no  matter 
what  the  season.  But 
“slow”  can  mean  so  many 
different  things.  When 
working  with  the  current, 
the  speed  of  the  retrieve  is 
dictated  primarily  by  the 
speed  of  the  current.  In 
the  fall,  you  should  not 
let  your  lure  or  fly  exceed 
the  current  speed.  Avoid 
allowing  a large  cross- 
current belly  to  develop  in 
your  line.  Keep  your  bot- 
tom-hugging bait  moving 
in  sync  with  the  current 
by  keeping  as  much  line 
off  the  water  as  possible, 
by  varying  the  weight  of  your  lure  or  by  using  a long  rod 
and/or  mending  your  line  while  fly  fishing.  Determining  if 
a ys-ounce  or  a ‘/4-ounce  jig  holds  the  current  better  than 
the  other  can  mean  a big  difference.  When  fishing  a moder- 
ate current,  paying  attention  to  these  factors  will  handle  the 
problem  of  fishing  “slow  and  deep.” 

But  when  faced  with  working  a slower  pool  or  around  an 
obstruction,  you  need  to  choose  another  way  to  determine 
what  is  slow  or  not.  When  this  occurs,  I start  counting 
“one-one  thousand,  two-one  thousand,”  and  so  forth. 

I’ve  found  that  a reasonable  cadence  takes  me  to  five-  or 
six-one  thousand  during  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  jig.  During 
this  count  the  jig  lands  on  the  bottom,  then  with  the  rod  tip 
starting  at  about  the  9 o’clock  position  the  jig  is  pulled  up, 
ending  with  the  rod  tip  at  the  llo’clock  position.  That’s 
what  I mean  by  slow! 


Also  during  this  count  I have  been  “jiggling”  the  jig  ever 
so  slightly  with  a constant  shaking  of  the  wrist.  This  im- 
parts a lot  of  action  either  to  an  unadorned  hair  jig  or  the 
filaments  on  a tube  jig. 

Another  technique  I’ve  found  very  effective  for  modern 
fall  smallmouth  is  the  use  of  small  spinnerbaits.  Until  a 
few  years  ago,  spinnerbaits  were  not  a part  of  my  river 

smallmouth  arsenal.  But 
based  on  a couple  of  recom- 
mendations I gave  them  a try 
and  they  have  proven  very  ef- 
fective in  fall  water 
temperatures  over  50  degrees. 
As  the  water  is  cooling,  I’ve 
found  they  work  best  around 
55  degrees.  But  I’ve  plucked 
good  smallmouths  in  the 
lower  50s  on  sunny  days  when 
the  temperature  has  climbed  a 
degree  or  two.  Also,  they  work 
late  in  the  season  at  the 
warmwater  discharge  at  York 
Haven  on  the  Susquehanna 
and  at  the  Portland  power 
plant  on  the  Delaware. 

For  my  river  smallmouths,  I 
favor  a ‘/4-ounce  bait  with 
double  willow  leaf  blades. 
Willow  leaf  blades  help  you 
keep  the  lure  down,  but  the 
‘/4-ounce  body  is  light  enough 
that  I don’t  have  to  speed  my 
retrieve  to  keep  the  bait  from 
rocky  snags. 

An  important  factor  for  the 
cool  weather  is  the  reel’s  gear 
ratio.  Depending  on  my 
mood,  I’ll  use  both  spinning 
and  casting  reels  for  light 
spinnerbaits.  But  I like  a reel 
that  retrieves  between  17  and 
20  inches  of  line  per  turn  of  the  handle.  For  this  I use  reels 
with  a ratio  of  4.6:1  up  to  5.1:1.  Fall  spinnerbait  fishing  in 
cool  rivers  is  no  time  for  a fast  6.3:1  reel. 

I like  to  work  the  spinnerbaits  over  the  Susquehanna 
and  Juniata  ledges  and  along  the  Delaware’s  steeper  shore- 
lines. Down  in  the  Susquehanna’s  big  pools,  like  the 
Conowingo,  I cast  the  spinnerbaits  beside  the  rock  out- 
crops, allow  the  bait  to  helicopter  against  the  rocks,  and 
then  perform  a retrieve  more  reminiscent  of  jig  fishing 
than  a spinnerbait’s  “slow  rolling.” 

Also  in  Conowingo’s  deeper  water,  a bottom-hugging 
crankbait  is  a hot  ticket  for  fall  fishing.  Last  season  I did 
some  pre-tournament  fishing  with  Bob  Monoco  of  Barto. 
Monoco  used  a wide-lipped  crankbait  off  the  rocky  banked 
eastern  shoreline  to  pull  in  some  nice  smallies. 

Farther  upriver  in  the  Sunbury  area,  modern-fall 
smallmouths  fell  for  a soft-plastic  stickbait.  I added  a 
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splitshot  and  a barrel  swivel  about  six  inches  up  the  line  to 
help  sink  the  bait  behind  the  ledges.  Watermelon-green 
proved  the  overall  winner. 

Old-fashioned  fall 

I had  to  look  a few  years  back  in  my  logs,  but  there  it 
was- a late-November  afternoon  when  a sudden  snow 
squall  had  me  searching  the  deck  locker  for  a pair  of  mit- 
tens. I dislike  fishing  in  strong  winds,  so  I probably  would 
have  left  the  water  early  were  it  not  for  the  number  of 
smallmouths  getting  caught. 

Fishing  is  all  about  making  adjustments,  so  on  the 
end  of  my  line  on  this  chilly  day  was  not  a spinner- 
bait  or  a jig,  and  I wouldn’t  even  have  considered  fly 
fishing.  This  day,  the  catcher  of  the  catch  was  fat, 
wide-bodied  shiners. 

When  it  comes  to  cold  weather,  chilly  water  tem- 
peratures and  adverse  weather,  nothing  beats  live 
bait.  And  the  two  smallmouth  baits  that  work  dur- 
ing an  old-fashioned  fall  are  shiners  and  stonecats. 

Both  commercially  raised  shiners,  or  locally  seined 
shiners  and  chubs,  fished  on  size  1 to  size  4 long- 
shank  hooks,  are  excellent,  easy-to-use  baits.  So  too 
are  hand-caught  stonecats  fished  on  size  1 hooks. 

When  working  either  the  shallow  sections  of  the 
Susquehanna,  Juniata  or  the  Schuylkill,  I use  my  baits 
alone,  without  additional  weight.  When  fishing  the 
deeper  Susquehanna  pools,  the  deeper  Delaware  River 
runs,  or  the  locks  and  dams  of  the  Allegheny  River,  a little 
splitshot  is  often  necessary  to  get  the  bait  to  the  bottom. 
The  bottom  is  where  you  want  these  baits  to  be,  particu- 
larly in  the  late  fall. 

Live-bait  fishing  can  be  just  as  sophisticated  as  any 
other  type  of  angling.  Just  as  with  conventional  or  fly 
equipment,  the  type  of  water  you’re  fishing  will  vary  the 
presentation.  Stonecats  swim  right  to  the  bottom  when 
tossed  on  a long  line,  but  shiners  sometimes  need  a little 
help,  particularly  in  slow  water.  My  Delaware  River  part- 
ner, Ken  Koury,  actually  got  me  using  a plastic  strike 
indicator,  that  is,  a bobber,  one  fall  day  when  we  were  fish- 
ing a deep  shoreline  along  Robbs  Island. 

The  water  temperature  was  in  the  mid-40s  and  a recent 
rain  had  swelled  the  flow  but  had  not  dirtied  the  water. 
Casts  to  shallow  shorelines  or  mid-riffle  cover  went  unan- 
swered, so  Koury  and  I decided  to  slide-anchor  along  the 


island’s  eddies.  We’d  work  a spot  and  then  lengthen  the  an- 
chor rope  to  take  us  down  10  yards  or  so  to  another  site.  We 
found  the  bass  grouped  around  downed  timber,  which  is  a 
cheap  commodity  along  Delaware  islands.  But  casting  a 
shiner  into  a tangle  of  cover  gave  the  bass  an  easy  meal  and 
continued  freedom.  They’d  wrap  our  lines  around  underwa- 


ter limbs  before  we  even  knew  we  had  a strike.  Fortunately, 
Koury  rooted  around  in  his  boat  and  found  a couple  of  bob- 
bers left  over  from  some  other  trip.  He  added  them  to  the 
lines  so  when  we  cast  into  the  thickets  we  were  able  to  react 
more  quickly  to  a strike.  In  all  honesty,  I 
could  never  remember  using  a bobber  for 
river  smallmouths  before,  and  while  a kid 
might  do  it,  it  took  us  some  missed  fish  be- 
fore we  got  the  message. 

After  that  trip,  I fixed  on  an  excellent  way 
to  boat-fish  bait  in  a river.  I used  a slip  bob- 
ber and  enough  splitshot  to  keep  the  float 
vertical  while  allowing  the  bait  to  glide 
along  the  bottom.  In  this  way  I am  able  to 
work  30  to  30  yards  of  shoreline  against  a 
moderate  current,  drifting  the  shiner  on  an 
open  bail.  Frequently  the  shiner  or  shot  will 
hang  on  the  bottom,  as  evidenced  by  the  bobber 
going  under  with  a soft  sinking.  But  it’s  easy  to  pull  back 
on  the  rod  to  release  the  hang  up  and  let  the  bait  continue 
on  its  way.  Hook  the  shiner  behind  the  dorsal  fin  for  this 
kind  of  fishing. 

In  heavier  water  during  an  old-fashioned  fall,  I prefer  to 
slip-anchor  in  deep  runs,  or  above  ledge  pools  and  through 
long  pools.  Smallmouths  often  gang  up  in  slower  flow's  in 
cool  water.  One  of  my  favorite  spots  is  the  area  beneath  a 
dam  or  ledge,  known  as  a plunge  pool.  In  November  and 
December  you  won’t  catch  quality  fish  at  the  head  of  riffles. 
You  have  to  look  for  the  deeper  water. 

Anglers  know  the  axiom  “big  fish,  big  bait.”  Well,  this  is 
particularly  true  for  smallmouths  in  an  old-fashioned  fall. 
Flathead  minnows  of  2 inches  are  not  going  to  nab  3-pound 
bass  with  any  regularity.  But  3-  to  5-inch  shiners  and 
stonecats  will  attract  the  quality  fish. 

In  1999  I don’t  know  whether  we’ll  have  an  El  Nino  or  a 
La  Nina  or  what.  But  I do  know  I’ll  watch  the  weather  care- 
fully and  let  the  conditions  dictate  my  style  of  fishing.  If  I 
had  my  druthers,  I’d  fish  a modern  fall.0 
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The  Abele  Memorial  Glen 


by  Terry  Brady 


photo-Terry  Brady 

X he  new  year  brings  a new  mantle  of  white  to  the  valley.  It  blankets  the  fro- 
zen stream,  bows  the  limbs  on  shrouding  hemlocks,  and  prompts  a squeal  of 
laughter  from  young  hikers  as  it  tumbles  down  their  backs.  Fueled  by  the  en- 
ergy of  youth,  drawn  by  the  solitude  of  their  goal,  the  trio  of  teenaged  girls 
from  Mifflinburg  pauses  to  celebrate  both.  They  ask  a passing  cross-country 
skier  to  capture  the  moment  on  film. 


A new  season  ushers  in  new  sights  and  sounds  to  the  stretch  of  waterway. 
Skunk  cabbage  pushes  up  through  recently  thawed  loam,  and  tree  frogs  sound 
the  first  tentative  peeps  from  the  flood  plain.  Tomorrow  will  bring  the  trout 
fishermen;  today  belongs  to  a Middleburg  canoeist.  The  water  is  high;  the 
rapids,  tricky.  Raw  winds  and  the  threat  of  sleet  leave  her  face  flushed;  the 
five-mile  float  leaves  her  smiling. 

It’s  a long  drive  from  Jefferson  County  to  the  Union-Mifflin  County  line,  but 
the  annual  pilgrimage  beckons  the  angler  several  times  each  summer.  He 
knows  they  will  be  there:  The  stately  hardwoods  lining  his  favorite  stream, 
the  carpenter  ants  filling  the  limbs  of  those  trees,  and  the  wild  trout  eagerly 
feeding  on  the  ants  that  fell  from  above.  His  notorious  cork-bodied  ant, 
floated  gingerly  under  an  overhang,  never  lets  him  down. 
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The  hunter’s  moon  is  on  the  rise  when  the  78-year-old  woodsman  crosses 
the  stream  on  rocks  known  since  childhood.  His  quarry  is  the  white-tailed 
deer,  but  this  day  he  takes  back  to  his  cabin  only  a memory.  The 
Shippensburg  resident  remembers  every  detail:  The  background  gurgle  of 
the  stream  yielding  to  the  crunch  of  paws  on  dry  leaves;  the  ripple  of 
muscle;  the  hint  of  silver  in  the  fur  of  the  brutish,  dark  form  that  slips  by 
him  ever  so  close.  He  had  seen  black  bears  in  the  woods  before,  but  this  one 
leaves  him  savoring  both  the  time  and  the  place. 


From  his  vantage  point,  not  far  from  the  bank  of  Penns 
Creek,  Ralph  W.  Abele  sees  all  of  these  visitors.  The  first 
rays  of  sunlight  stream  down  from  White  Mountain  to 
highlight  a smile  on  the  conservationist’s  face.  You  don’t 
have  to  look  very  far  or  listen  very  hard  to  see  and  hear  what 
Abele  might  be  saying: 

“I  fought  for  the  future,  and  you  are  it,”  Abele  could  well 
tell  the  angler  and  canoeist,  the  hiker  and  hunter.  “Enjoy 
your  visit;  respect  what  is  here.  And  I’m  glad  you  came.” 

A former  executive  director  of  the  then  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  who  died  in  1990,  Abele,  of  course,  joins  the 
myriad  of  Penns  Creek  visitors  only  in  spirit.  And  what  a 
spirit  it  was. 

“It  is  natural  to  want  to  leave  something  behind  that  is 
noteworthy  and  worth  remembering.” 

So  says  a message  inscribed  in  a modest  monument  of 
bronze  and  native  stone  that  was  erected  to  honor  the  man 
who  headed  the  Fish  Commission  from  January  1972  to 
May  1987.  At  the  Ralph  W.  Abele  Memorial  Glen,  words  tell 
you  about  the  man,  but  visitors 
to  this  stockpile  of  natural  won- 
ders tell  you  about  his  message. 

“It’s  incredible.  The  beauty, 
the  solitude  and  the  wildlife,” 
said  Mary  Klaue  of  Middle- 
burg,  after  guiding  her  canoe 
through  high  spring  waters 
pulsing  through  the  memorial 
glen.  “If  s been  a great  day. 

Already  we’ve  seen  a mink, 
some  Canada  geese  and  several 
ospreys.” 

The  day  was  raw  when  the 
Williamsport  librarian  fol- 
lowed a familiar  scenario: 

Launch  at  Coburn,  pull  out  at 
Weikert;  and  in  between,  glide 
through  the  glen  and  enjoy 
some  of  the  most  scenic  pad- 
dling the  state  has  to  offer. 

Above  Klaue,  small  seas  of 
sandstone  tumble  from  flank- 
ing Paddy  and  White  moun- 
tains. Around  her  some  of  the 
most  remote  boundaries  of 
Union,  Centre  and  Mifflin 


counties  merge.  And  below  her  flow  the  powerful  waters  of  a 
wild  trout  fishery. 

“This  is  our  stream  day,”  said  Klaue,  whose  breaks  from 
work  are  devoted  to  canoeing  Pennsylvania  streams  and  riv- 
ers. “We’ll  run  this  stretch  of  Penns  Creek  several  times  a 
year,  but  we  picked  today  because  of  trout  season  opening 
tomorrow.” 

The  day  was  indeed  Klaue’s.  The  next  day,  thousands  of 
anglers  would  line  Penns  Creek,  joining  Ralph  Baylor  of 
Shippensburg  in  a spring  rite  he  has  observed  the  past  70 
years.  Catching  and  killing  trout  is  not  paramount  with  this 
streamside  visitor.  He  comes  merely  to  welcome  another 
new  season. 

The  spring  of  Baylor’s  life  was  seared  by  fires  of  the  hell 
that  was  the  Normandy  invasion.  His  autumn  now  is  bright- 
ened by  the  sights,  sounds  and  scents  of  a natural  cathedral 
as  he  walks  a short  distance  from  his  beloved  Montour  Rod 
and  Gun  Club  cabin  to  the  land  of  his  neighbor.  There  he 
recalls  the  evening  walks  with  his  late  wife;  the  lunker 

brownie  that  swiped  at  his 
spinner  and  missed;  the  mon- 
ster black  bear  that  ambled 
down  from  the  wilderness 
area  of  White  Mountain. 

Walk  with  Baylor,  78,  and 
he’ll  point  out  something  else 
that  is  very  special  to  him.  It’s 
a survey  stake  noting  where 
his  club’s  ground  ends  and 
property'  of  the  Fish  and  Boat 
Commission  begins.  Without 
that,  he  says,  most  of  his  trea- 
sured outdoor  memories 
probably  would  not  have  been 
possible. 

“I  understand  there  were 
other  outfits  from  the  Phila- 
delphia area  that  wanted  to 
buy  that  land,  but  they 
wouldn’t  sell  it  to  them,”  re- 
called Baylor,  “and  we  are  glad 
the  Fish  and  Boat  Commis- 
sion got  it  because  now  we 
realize  nothing  can  be  built 
up  there.” 
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Glad,  too,  is  the  steady  stream  of  Visitors  no^r- 
passing  Baylor’s  vantage  point  on  his  cabin  front 
porch.  If  s'a  fat  cry  from  the  days  of  his  youth 1 
when  the  only  passerby  traveled  by  rail.  - 
“We  had  the  train  running  Up  through  here 
then,  the  ‘Pennsy’  runningjfrom  Sunbury  to 
Coburn  where  it  would  tutprapound  and  come 
back  down,”  Baylor  recall^;  “One  of  the  mem-  ' 
bers  of  this  cabin  used  to  hive  that  route  then, 
and  he’d  throw  out  the  paper  from  the  cabin  of 
his  steam  engine.”  !Zs:k : . 

The  rails  have  yielded  to  3 trail,  and  Baylor  now 
receives  greetings  from  anglers,  hikers,  hunters, 
bikers,  birders,  canoeists  and  kayakers.  All-pass-  Johnson,  a 
ing  Baylor’s  cabin,  bound  for  the' Ralph  W.  Abele  mission  who  served  Under  Abele  as  Water  resources 

Memorial  Glen.  coordinator.  Among  Johnson’s  duties  more  than  20 

“When  I first  started  coming  upjiere’as  a child,  - years  ago  was  a “white  paper”  tabulating  the  boun- 


are  always  cars  parked  up  therein  tne  Commission 
loty  regardless  of  the  season,  even  in  winter.” 

At  best,  what  these  anglers  and  others  could  have 
found  was  a string  of  private  cabins  frdnjing  Penns 
Creek;  at  worst,  a gauntlet  of  “No  Trespr^sing”  signs 
Instead,  they  step  into  the  Ralph  W.  Abele  Memorial 
Glen  and  its  430  pristine  acres  of  woodlands, 
stretched  along  a 2. 5 -mile  reach  of  a Class  A wild 
trout  stream  flowing  through  Centre,  Urtion'and 

_ . ■■  rr. . 

The'name  is  aiitting  tribute  to  both  the  man  and 
the  resources  he  fought  to  protect,  said  Fred 

retired,  15-year  employee  of  the  Fish  Com 


over  ownership  of 430  acres  ofstreamside  property 


from  the  estate  of  the  late  state  forester,  Raymond- 
B.  Winter.  The  agen^^tdien  eractitive.  director 
saw  the  $42,000  purchase  paying  priceless  future 
dividends... 

“He  would  come  up  the  first  day  of  trout  seaspn 
and  I would  host  him  every  year  at  the  cabin,”  ’ v 
Johnson  said.  “That  seemed  to  cement  his  ties  to  * ^Andf§T^fiis  colleagues  and  friends  recognized 
the  stream^He  just  loved  it  here,  and  I don’t  think  him.  At  tbeApriL  1901  dedication  of  the  glen,  former 
any  other  particular  region  held  that  same  interest  Commissioner  Leonard  A.  Green  noted: 
for  him.’4rrr'^  “It  is  fitting  that  this  430  acres  with  its  nationally 


After  Abele  died  in- 1990  at  the  age  of  68,  the  deci-  recognized  fishery  that  Ralph  loved  and  visited  on  so 

sion  to  dedicate  the  Commisslbh  tract  and  erect  a many  occasions  should  be  named  in  his  memory.  It 

monument  in  Jhis  honor  “was.an  easy  one,”  is  an  appropriate  tribute  to  this  great  man  and  his 

Johnsoff  sTaid.  . - : jV-V  " many  contributions  to  the  ecology  of  Pennsylvania.” 

pfttS  together  all  the  feelings  that  Ralph  had  And  what  might  rank  as  the  greatest  of  those  con- 
for  a trdtttf  stream  that  dfd  nctt-have  to  be  stocked.  tributions  by  the  man  who  was  revered  by  many, 

He  recognize&fhe  values  of  fisheries  science  and  feared  by  some,  and  remembered  by  Johnson  and 
wild  trodlf waters.”  ^ others  as  so  straightforward  and  honest? 
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“Restoration  of  the  shad,”  answered  Abele’s  former  co- 
worker. “He  worked  very  hard  to  bring  the  shad  back.  And 
after  that,  I probably  would  say  water  quality.” 

If  “Resource  First”  was  to  be  the  Commission’s  new  march- 
ing order,  Abele  made  sure  everyone  heard  the  command. 
“That  was  Ralph.  He  did  that,”  said  Johnson. 

“Lord  of  the  Fish.”  That’s  what  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
labeled  Abele  in  an  April  1982  profile  that  detailed  his  at- 
tempts to  restore  shad  to  the  Susquehanna  River,  put  teeth  in 
existing  environmental  laws,  and  focus  on  the  well-being  of 
the  state’s  entire  ecosystem.  That  article  was  reprinted  in  the 
August  1996  Pennsylvania  Angler.  How  he  accomplished  the 
above  might  best  be  summed  up  in  the  newspaper’s  pub- 
lished comment  from  Peter  S.  Duncan,  former  executive 
director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission: 

“Ralph  knew  how  to  give  the  opposition  the  sleeves  out  of 
his  vest.” 

It  was  his  trademark  style,  and  anglers  like  the  late  Bob 
Davis  of  Big  Run,  Jefferson  County,  loved  him  for  it.  From 
1934  until  his  death  in  1997,  Davis  was  a continuous  sub- 
scriber to  the  Angler.  For  some  15  years  he  turned  first  to  his 
favorite  writing  by  his  favorite  executive  director.  Sometimes 
fiery,  always  eloquent,  it  was  Abele’s  “Straight  Talk.” 

“He  never  dodged  the  bullet.  He  took  on  the  polluters  and 
others  head-on,”  said  Davis  in  late  1996,  when  he  was  83.  It 
was  a style  appreciated  by  the  man  who  co-founded  the  Al- 
legheny Mountain  Chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited,  a unit  known 
for  battling  mining  and  lumbering  abuse  of  waterways. 

But  Davis’  respect  for  Abele  extended  far  beyond  that, 
miles  away  to  some  of  the  senior  angler’s  favorite  pools  on 
Penns  Creek  now  preserved  under  Commission  stewardship. 
There,  Abele’s  foresight  and  Davis’  fly  fishing  ability  worked 
magic  together  in  the  twilight  of  the  fly  Fisherman’s  travels: 


“I  used  to  drive  down  and  Fish  the  special-regulation  area 
of  Penns  Creek  two  or  three  times  a week,”  Davis  recalled. 

PA&B  regular  contributor  Dave  Wolf  knows  those  magic 
moments  on  Penns  Creek:  As  a child,  he  fished  from  its 
banks  with  his  grandparents.  As  an  accomplished  fly-Fish- 
ing  adult,  he  savored  its  fabled  green  drake  hatch. 

“The  glen  was  an  area  that  we  had  totally  dedicated  to 
Ralph  because  he  had  fought  so  hard  to  preserve  it,”  Wolf 
said.  “Without  a doubt,  that  is  the  greatest  acquisition  the 
Fish  Commission  has  ever  made.” 

“I  think  just  for  the  solitude  and  the  quietness,  and  to  be 
able  to  Fish  a stream  that  is  Filled  with  wild  Fish,”  said  the 
outdoors  writer  and  fly  Fisherman.  “That  has  to  be  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  valleys  in  the  state.  In  Pennsylvania,  I get 
the  feeling  it  is  as  close  to  a wilderness  area  as  you  can  get. 
And  I also  get  the  feeling  that  some  Fishermen  don’t  appreci- 
ate what  they  have  there.” 

Some,  perhaps,  but  not  all.  Regardless  of  the  season,  me- 
morial glen  visitors  are  drawn  to  the  Abele  monument. 
There,  in  an  inviting  clearing  with  a panoramic  view  of 
Penns  Creek,  they  will  rest  in  their  quest  for  beauty  in  the 
foliage,  exercise  on  the  trails  and  in  the  rapids,  and  wild 
trout  and  whitetails  in  the  water  and  forest.  Perhaps  some 
will  read  the  words  of  the  man  who  helped  make  their  pur- 
suits possible,  and  savor  his  message. 

It’s  a simple  one,  really,  says  Johnson,  Abele’s  former  co- 
worker who  knew  both  the  man  and  the  land  and  water  for 
so  long: 

“Mother  Nature  is,  indeed,  the  best  housekeeper,”  said 
Johnson.  “I  look  across  the  creek  and  I see  that  we  have 
done  some  pretty  good  things  in  protecting  what  we  have. 

It’s  just  good  to  know  that  these  things  will  be  preserved 
and  protected.”0 
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by  Mike  Bleech 

If  you  are  ready  to  give  up  your  membership  in  the 
“lure  of  the  day  club”  and  get  back  to  simplified 
fishing,  then  for  walleye  anglers  at  least,  I suggest  you 
master  the  jig  & minnow.  Nothing  could  be  simpler 
yet  so  complete.  It  can  be  used  in  any  type  of  water,  at 
any  depth,  during  any  season.  And  in  many,  if  not 
most,  cases,  it  might  be  the  best  thing  you  can  use. 
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If  you  want  to  make  this  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible, use  a '/8-ounce  jig  dressed  with  yellow  or 
white  bucktail  and  tipped  with  a 3-inch  min- 
now. This  will  reach  and  appeal  to  walleyes  in 
most  Pennsylvania  fishing  situations.  Of 
course,  I do  not  expect  many  anglers  would  want  to  limit 
their  terminal  rigs  to  just  a jig  & minnow.  However,  this  rig 
should  be  an  important  component  of  every  serious  walleye 
angler’s  strategy,  in  one  form  or  another. 

The  most  basic  jig  & minnow  rig  is  a minnow  on  a plain 
leadhead.  Leadheads  made  for  this  purpose  typically  have 
shorter  hook  shanks  than  those  that  are  meant  to  be 
dressed  with  bucktail  or  soft-plastic  grub  bodies.  The 
shorter  shank  gives  the  rig  a somewhat  more  natural  ap- 
pearance, though  it  is  probably  not  terribly  important. 

Stinger 

Some  leadheads  made  for  bait  fishing  have  stinger  hooks, 
usually  small  treble  hooks  attached  to  the  leadhead  by  a 
small  wire.  Anglers  often  insert  one  point  of  a stinger  hook 
near  the  tail  of  the  minnow.  But  many  experienced  anglers 
let  the  stinger  hook  dangle.  I have  experimented  both  ways, 
and  found  that  the  stinger  hook  finds  its  mark  more  often 
when  it  dangles. 

Another  advantage  of  a dangling  stinger  hook  is  that, 
contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  the  minnow  lasts 
longer.  The  stinger  hook  twists  the  minnow  when  it  is  in- 
serted, and  tends  to  pull  at  both  ends.  When  you  retrieve  a 
minnow  that  has  been  hooked  at  both  ends,  often  it  comes 
back  hanging  from  just  the  stinger  hook. 

With  any  jig  & minnow  rig,  under  normal  conditions, 
hook  the  minnow  through  the  lips  so  the  minnow  stays 
alive  as  long  as  possible.  A live  minnow  is  always  best  for 
walleyes,  at  least  in  my  experience.  Sometimes  it  is  very  ob- 
vious that  the  live  minnow  is  best,  so  obvious  that  walleyes 
show  absolutely  no  interest  in  dead  minnows.  When  this  is 
the  case,  unless  the  catching  is  very  fast,  you  will  go  through 
a lot  of  minnows.  Most  minnows  will  last  through  just  a 
few  casts,  fewer  if  you  cast  hard.  For  this  reason,  you  might 
use  a softer,  or  slower,  action  rod  than  you  might  normally 
use  for  jig  fishing. 

Slower  action  rods  do  not  snap,  or  accelerate,  as  hard  on 
the  casts.  This  sacrifices  sensitivity,  because  stiffer,  or 
faster,  action  rods  are  generally  most  sensitive.  Sensitivity  is 
not  quite  as  critical  when  bait  is  added  to  a jig,  though,  be- 
cause walleyes  will  hold  onto  a real  minnow  longer  than 
they  will  hold  a jig  alone. 

Small  details  like  using  the  best  rod  add  up.  Simply 
learning  how  to  fish  a jig  & minnow  should  make  you  a suc- 
cessful walleye  angler.  Each  detail  you  master  beyond  that 
will  make  just  a slight  difference.  Yet  when  you  add  up  all 
of  these  slight  differences,  you  will  have  made  a great  leap  in 
success. 


The  retrieve 

A jig  & minnow  can  be  used  in  vari- 
ous ways,  from  still-fishing  to  any  type 
of  retrieve.  Learning  the  various  re- 
trieves is  the  key  to  making  the  jig  & 
minnow  work  in  any  situation. 

After  finding  walleyes,  lively  minnows  are  the  most  im- 
portant ingredient  to  still-fishing  the  jig  & minnow  rig. 

You  want  that  minnow  to  be  struggling  constantly,  flash- 
ing its  sides  to  reflect  the  light,  sending  out  vibrations.  If 
walleyes  are  at  all  interested  in  feeding,  they  will  take  a 
lively  minnow. 

If  walleyes  stop  feeding,  lifting  and  dropping  the  jig, 
even  just  a few  inches,  may  entice  walleyes.  This  is  the  most 
passive  form  of  retrieve,  and  it  is  often  very  effective. 

The  biggest  shortcoming  of  still-fishing  is  that  it  works 
only  when  the  jig  & minnow  are  cast  right  to  walleyes. 
Contrary  to  what  most  anglers  seem  to  think,  walleyes  are 
not  really  schooling  fish.  Just  catching  one  does  not  prove 
more  are  nearby.  Smaller  walleyes  usually  travel  in  groups. 
Larger  walleyes  usually  do  not.  They  often  congregate  at 
good  feeding  locations,  but  otherwise  disperse.  Catching 
several  “keeper”  walleyes  usually  requires  that  you  cover  a 
lot  of  water.  The  jig  & minnow  is  excellent  for  this  type  of 
searching  because  any  walleye  that  is  likely  to  be  hooked  on 
any  lure  will  probably  take  the  jig  & minnow. 

The  weight  of  the  jig  is  very  important  whenever  the  jig 
is  moved  for  two  reasons.  A jig  that  is  too  heavy  will  drag 
on  the  bottom  and  snag  frequently.  Also,  a jig  that  is  too 
heavy  does  not  appear  natural.  On  the  other  hand,  a jig 
that  is  too  light  does  not  get  down  to  the  walleyes. 

In  most  Pennsylvania  fishing  situations,  walleyes  spend 
most  of  their  time  close  to  the  bottom-the  most  notable 
exception  is  offshore  walleyes  at  Lake  Erie.  So  determining 
the  correct  jig  weight  is  a balancing  act.  The  jig  should  just 
occasionally  tick  the  bottom,  not  drag  along  the  bottom. 
This  is  accomplished  when  the  jig  & minnow  become 
nearly  buoyant  because  of  water  pressure  and  the  amount 
of  line  above  the  rig,  a situation  that  also  gives  the  rig  a 
natural  swimming  appearance. 

The  tendency  for  many  anglers  is  to  use  jigs  that  are  too 
heavy.  This  is  caused  by  impatience  and  reduced  “feel,”  or 
sensitivity.  Heavier  jigs  sink  to  the  bottom  much  faster. 
Then,  because  they  are  almost  constantly  in  contact  with 
the  bottom,  and  because  they  hit  the  bottom  with  more 
force,  anglers  get  a good  feel  of  the  bottom.  Having  confi- 
dence that  your  rig  is  close  to  the  bottom  is  important.  But 
avoid  this  easy  route.  Take  the  time  to  gain  confidence  in 
lighter  jigs. 

In  my  opinion,  '/s-ounce  leadheads  are  the  standard  for 
walleye  fishing  in  Pennsylvania.  I use  more  '/s-ounce 
leadheads  than  all  other  sizes  combined  by  a big  margin. 

A '/s-ounce  leadhead  is  perfect  for  river  fishing  in  moderate 
current  to  depths  of  10  feet,  at  least.  In  lakes,  a '/s-ounce 
leadhead  is  adequate  to  depths  of  at  least  20  feet.  Next  in 
importance  comes  the  '/4-ounce  leadhead.  Obviously,  it 
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This  walleye  was  caught 
with  a rig’s  stinger  hook. 
Try  these  jig  and  minnow 
variations: 

• Loud  jighead  and  dressing 
colors  interest  walleyes. 

• Bucktail  is  a better  dressing 
than  soft  plastic. 


can  be  used  in  deeper  water.  More  often,  though,  my  reasons 
for  using  the  heavier  leadhead  are  current,  wind,  and  the 
need  for  longer  casts. 

About  the  only  times  I think  I need  any  leadheads  heavier 
than  '/4-ounce  are  while  fishing  the  turbulence  in  the  imme- 
diate tailwaters  of  a dam,  drifting  deep  water  at  Lake  Erie,  or 
when  I use  very  large  minnows. 

Minnow  size  plays  an  important  role  in  the  buoyancy  of 
the  jig  & minnow  rig.  As  a general  rule,  use  heavier  lead- 
heads  with  larger  minnows.  Because  the  leadhead,  especially 
when  dressed  with  bucktail  or  a plastic  body,  increases  the 
apparent  size  of  the  attached  minnow,  3-  to  4-inch  minnows 
should  be  large  enough  for  most  walleye  fishing  situations. 
Sometimes,  though,  when  I am  fishing  strictly  for  big  wall- 
eyes, I use  minnows  as  large  as  6 to  8 inches.  This  calls  for  a 
'/4-ounce  leadhead  in  rivers,  and  sometimes  Ys-ounce 
leadheads  in  deep  lakes  or  in  stiff  winds  or  currents. 

Drift-fishing,  either  wind-drifting  in  lakes  or  drifting  with 
the  current  in  rivers  and  creeks,  has  long  been  a popular  wall- 
eye fishing  method.  Drifting  is  effective  because  it  covers  a 
lot  of  water.  Wind-drifting  in  lakes  is  easier  because  the 
depth  changes  typically  less  frequently  than  in  rivers.  In  riv- 
ers, drifting  is  most  effective  in  large  pools.  The  Three  Rivers 
area  at  Pittsburgh  is  well-suited  to  current  drifting. 

Upriver  on  the  Allegheny,  in  the  mid-Delaware,  in  the 
Susquehanna  above  Harrisburg,  or  in  the  Juniata  River,  I pre- 
fer another  type  of  drift-fishing.  Instead  of  dragging  the  jig  & 
minnow  behind  the  drift,  I cast  and  retrieve  while  the  boat 
drifts.  In  most  cases,  this  tactic  is  far  more  effective  than  cast- 
ing while  anchored  because  you  are  moving  with  the  current 
at  about  the  same  speed  as  the  jig  & minnow  is  drifting  in  the 
current.  This  minimizes  current  drag  on  the  line,  and  line 


bow.  Controlling  the  jig  & minnow  is  easier.  When  the  boat 
is  anchored,  the  jig  & minnow  rises  as  soon  as  it  gets 
downriver  from  the  boat.  While  the  boat  is  drifting,  it  is  easy 
to  keep  the  rig  close  to  the  bottom  throughout  the  retrieve. 

The  river  retrieve  is  primarily  just  retrieving  slack  line. 
Current  does  most  of  the  work.  In  lakes,  you  perform  more 
of  the  retrieve,  applying  any  action  you  desire,  from  drag  to 
swim  to  hop. 

Dragging  the  rig  across  the  bottom  is  practical  only  on  a 
relatively  snag-free  bottom.  Even  in  this  situation,  the  cor- 
rect leadhead  weight  is  important.  A leadhead  that  is  too 
heavy  gives  the  rig  a very  unnatural  appearance. 

If  you  use  the  correct  leadhead  weight,  the  jig  & minnow 
should  “swim”  just  above  the  bottom,  occasionally  ticking 
higher  points,  with  a very  slow  retrieve.  You  can  manipu- 
late the  rod  tip,  raising  or  lowering  it,  to  control  the  depth 
of  the  rig  to  some  extent.  Learning  to  do  this  comes  with 
experience. 

Hopping,  or  jigging,  the  rig  seems  most  effective  during 
spring  or  fall.  Most  hits  occur  while  the  rig  is  falling.  Obvi- 
ously, you  want  it  to  fall  as  long  as  possible,  so  use  as  light  a 
leadhead  as  possible.  Besides  making  the  fall  last  longer,  a 
light  leadhead  will  make  the  fall  appear  as  a minnow  would 
sink  naturally. 

With  few  variations,  you  can  do  so  much  with  the  simple 
jig  & minnow  rig.  I am  not  seriously  suggesting  that  you 
use  just  this  rig  for  all  of  your  walleye  fishing-just  that  it 
should  be  one  of  your  most  frequently  used  rigs.  You  will 
also  find  it  effective  for  most  other  game  fish.  With  a jig  & 
minnow,  you  are  ready  for  anything. 0 
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Rebirth  of  a Trout  Stream 


by  Waterways  Conservation  Officer  Christopher  D.  McDevitt 


ith  every  discarded  bait  container  and  empty  can,  our 
waterways  die  a slow,  painful  death.  More  miles  of  stream 
are  posted  each  year  because  of  littering  than  for  all  other 
reasons  combined.  But  on  one  stretch  of  creek  in  northern 
Cambria  County,  sportsmen  struck  back  and  breathed  new 
life  into  the  Delayed-Harvest  section  of  Chest  Creek. 

The  final  totals  from  the  Chest  Creek/River  Road  cleanup 
are:  50.22  tons  of  trash,  six  dump  truck  loads  of  scrap  metal 
and  appliances,  and  nearly  500  tires.  More  than  50  years  of 
dumping  and  neglect  were  wiped  clean  by  a massive  two-day 
effort  that  brought  everyone  together,  from  the  Girl  Scouts 
to  the  National  Guard,  to  help  the  environment. 

The  story  began  simply.  A few  sportsmen  who  were  fed 
up  with  the  trash  along  an  otherwise  beautiful  stretch  of 
trout  water  turned  into  an  army  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren working  for  a common  cause.  Nearly  50  students  from 
Cambria  Heights  and  Penn  Cambria  High  schools  worked 
for  hours  in  a driving  rain  last  April,  bagging  trash  and 
hauling  tires  up  the  steep  banks.  The  next  morning,  sports- 
men from  seven  different  clubs,  with  heavy  equipment  from 
Patton  Borough,  Elder  Township  and  PennDOT,  as  well  as 
dump  trucks  from  the  876th  Engineer  Battalion  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Army  National  Guard,  went  to  work  removing 
furniture,  appliances,  scrap  metal  and  trash.  Dump  trucks 
ran  continuously  all  day,  but  at  day’s  end,  nine  full  loads 
still  remained  in  one  large  pile,  a reminder  of  the  neglect  the 
stream  had  suffered.  Trucks  from  the  Fish  and  Boat  Com- 
mission and  the  Game  Commission  removed  the  last  nine 
loads.  The  stream  was  reborn  just  in  time  for  opening  day. 


This  event  was  coordinated  by  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commis- 
sion in  conjunction  with  the  Cambria  County  Conservation 
District  and  PA  Cleanways.  PA  Cleanways  is  a non-profit, 
volunteer-based  organization  with  county  chapters.  The 
chapters  work  with  communities  to  fight  illegal  dumping 
and  littering.  Contact  PA  Cleanways  at  105  West  Fourth 
Street,  Greensburg,  PA  15601-2981;  phone:  724-836-4121; 
e-mail:  paclean@westol.com. 

I would  like  to  thank  everyone  who  participated  to  make 
the  cleanup  possible:  Rob  Cronauer,  who  adopted  River 
Road  through  PA  Cleanways;  Cambria  Heights  High  School; 
Penn  Cambria  High  School;  Patton  Borough;  Elder  Town- 
ship; GPU  Energy;  876th  Engineers  of  the  PA  National 
Guard;  Patton  Ambulance  Service;  Carrolltown  Fire  Com- 
pany; Ray  Vezza  & the  Patton  Park;  Air  Products;  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  Troop  753;  Laurel  Insurance  Management; 
PennDOT;  Elias’  Scrap  Metal;  Laurel  Highlands  Landfill; 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission;  Patton  Bass  Club;  Patton 
Cooperative  Trout  Nursery;  Rembrandt  Club;  Carrolltown 
Rod  & Gun  Club;  Jamestown  Rod  & Gun  Club;  Mountain 
Laurel  Chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited;  Emiegh  Sportsmen; 
Representative  Gary  Haluska;  and  many  individual  volun- 
teers who  came  out  to  help. 

Having  thanked  those  who  helped,  the  challenge  is  now 
to  maintain  what  we  have  accomplished.  I ask  all  those  who 
venture  out  on  fishing  trips  to  respect  the  efforts  of  this 
group,  and  all  the  groups  who  clean  up  our  waterways  and 
highways.  So  when  you  fish,  feel  free  to  take  your  limit,  but 
take  your  trash  as  well.  And  as  a public  service  announce- 
ment, the  fine  for  littering  in  Pennsylvania  is  $300.  0 
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Ice  Palaces 

The  wind  comes  hard  from  the  north- 
east. A skiff  of  snow  moves  like  a 
wavering  curtain  over  the  granite-blue 
ice.  Lapping  waters  are  now  frozen  in 
place.  The  fishing  hut  has  been  slid  to 
its  proper  location  and  the  sound  of 
creaking  ice  betrays  the  quiet  of  the 
surroundings.  Humans,  like  black 
bears,  have  gone  into  hibernation  for 
the  winter. 

A rifle  shot  sound  emanates  from 
underfoot  and  the  ice  cracks  in  the  de- 
sign of  a lightning  bolt  across  the  lake’s 
frozen  surface.  Quiet  returns  except  for 
the  howl  of  the  chilling  wind. 

However,  the  sounds  are  natural,  not 
contrived  by  people,  save  the  gasoline- 
driven  auger  at  the  far  end  of  the  lake. 
White  chips  of  ice  fly  into  the  chilled 
dawn  as  a man  prepares  a place  to  fish. 
He  is  layered  in  clothing  so  deep,  he 
looks  to  be  larger  than  real  life. 

The  vapor  of  breath  captures  the  eye, 
like  wisps  of  smoke  from  the  campfire. 
Standing  on  a block  of  ice  in  the  chill- 
ing depth  of  winter  seems  downright 
absurd;  but  beneath  that  block,  in  the 
depths  of  the  black  water,  fish  swim  in 
good  numbers  and  in  a wide  variety  of 
shapes  and  forms. 

Dropping  a line  through  the  8-inch 
circle,  after  the  skim  ice  is  ladled  away, 
seems  like  a futile  attempt  at  capturing 
dinner,  and  in  reality  it  might  be;  but 
we  have  seen  too  many  fish  lying  on  the 
lake’s  surface,  a place  where  one  does 
not  need  a cooler.  Fishing  is  a hopeful 
event-we  expect  to  catch  something, 
and  if  on  this  day  we  do  not,  then  to- 
morrow we  will.  When  all  hope  is 
gone,  there  is  no  desire  left  for  fishing 
or  anything  else,  for  that  matter.  So 
the  meal  worm  is  dropped  into  the 
darkness,  and  the  frail  ice  fishing  rods 


are  dutifully  placed  so  that  we  might 
watch  them. 

The  world  seems  so  still  that  even 
the  music  of  the  wind  is  now  rhyth- 
mic-constant, with  the  same  pitch  and 
sound  level.  It  is  now  a soothing  howl, 
and  our  amazing  bodies  adjust  to  the 
cold.  Our  surroundings  are  that  of  a 
frozen  world.  Even  the  dark  outline  of 
the  shorebound  hardwoods  creaks 
and  groans,  burdened  by  the  weight  of 
glaze  ice  topped  with  a skiff  of  snow, 
like  glazed  doughnuts  topped  with 
powdered  sugar. 

Ice  palaces  are  foreign  to  many.  The 
elements,  although  they  differ  little 
from  the  hunter’s  woods,  come  only 
with  the  harsh  cold.  Many  prefer  not 
to  endure.  But  you  do  not  find  ice 
palaces  by  looking  out  the  window  of 
your  home  or  vehicle.  The  vision  is 
there,  but  not  the  depth  of  feeling  nor 
the  sounds  of  the  wind  nor  the  crack- 
ing of  ice.  To  know  such  places 
requires  complete  immersion-it  is 
found  in  no  other  way. 

The  flag  comes  flying  up  and  the 
rod  threatens  to  slip  into  the  black 
waters.  A tremendous  weight  tugs  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line,  but  experi- 
ence has  taught  us  that  all  fish  feel 
heavy  on  our  small  rods,  and  that  we 
have  not  captured  enough  fish 
through  the  ice  this  year  to  estimate 
size,  weight  or  even  species. 

From  the  blackness  come  the  stripes 
of  a white-colored  fish,  a crappie,  one 
of  the  finest  eating  fish,  and  the  ful- 
fillment of  hope  is  welcomed.  Hope, 
it  would  seem,  never  comes  packaged 
so  plainly  and  so  small,  but  those  who 
have  eaten  this  fish  prefer  it  over  many 
of  the  larger  game  fish  found  in  this 
lake.  In  ice  fishing,  the  fight  of  the 
fish  does  not  come  as  the  main  attrac- 
tion. It  comes  with  the  tug  of  the  line 
and  often  a single  hoist  to  bring  them 
to  our  side. 

Perhaps  we  endure  the  time  and  the 
cold  and  the  hours  spent  here  simply 
because  of  the  primitive  form  in  which 
the  experience  presents  itself.  Maybe 
it  pulls  on  the  primitive  nature  that 
we,  as  a society,  have  tried  to  bury  in 
each  of  us.  The  term  seems  to  be  not 
as  endearing  as  it  once  had  been. 

I am  asked  quite  often  why  a man 
would  go  out  into  the  harshest  ele- 
ments of  the  year,  drill  a hole  in  an  ice 


block,  and  ladle  skim  ice  for  hours  on 
end.  They  do  not  know  that  a fair 
amount  of  time  is  spent  staring  into 
the  black  waters,  sipping  hot  coffee 
from  a thermos,  and  engaging  in  a lot 
of  foot  stomping  that,  if  it  were  set  to 
music,  would  not  be  all  that  graceful. 

Rarely  do  I try  and  answer  that 
question,  because  if  I did  not  know  ice 
palaces  intimately,  I would  have  the 
same  viewpoint,  perhaps  a dimmer 
one,  of  the  whole  affair.  How  do  you 
explain  the  sound  of  a howling  wind 
and  the  rifle  shot  of  cracking  ice?  Can 
you  paint  a picture  of  a frozen  land- 
scape that  creaks,  groans  and  moans 
as  if  the  elements  were,  at  times,  too 
burdensome  to  bear? 

Certainly  we  catch  large  fish  from 
these  waters,  and  we  may  catch  one 
today;  but  the  “mess  of  crappies  and 
panfish”  that  is  accumulating  in  our 
natural  ice  cooler  is  far  more  pleasing 
to  the  palate.  And  when  questioned 
by  true  friends,  we  might  prepare 
them  a meal  of  what  we  have  taken 
from  the  black  waters. 

However  hard  you  might  try  to  con- 
vert your  warm-weather  friends  to 
share  a block  of  ice  with  you,  do  not 
become  disgruntled  if  they  make  an 
excuse  to  leave,  just  as  the  howl  of  the 
wind  becomes  beautiful  music.  I have 
learned,  long  ago,  that  ice  palaces  to 
many  kindred  souls  are  nothing  more 
than  a barren  wasteland  to  others-a 
place  so  forbidden  that  even  coming 
close  to  the  stilled  waters  is  far  too 
much  to  ask. 

But  at  times,  we  forget  that  at 
around  the  time  the  wind  turns  to  mu- 
sic and  our  ears  are  delighted  by  a 
groaning  landscape,  our  fingers  begin 
to  redden  as  do  our  noses,  and  we  may 
feel  numbness  at  the  lobes  of  our  ears. 
We,  of  course,  shove  hand  warmers  in 
our  pockets  and  pull  our  knit  caps 
down  even  farther  to  cover  our  entire 
ears.  And  as  we  settle  in  tune  with  na- 
ture, the  point  of  no  return  is  upon  us. 

At  that  point  many  forsake  us  and 
lose  the  opportunity  that  we  have 
come  to  gain.  But  that,  I believe,  is 
how  it  should  be.  Opportunity,  it  has 
been  said,  is  the  knocking  at  the  door- 
and  we  must  realize  that  we  all  live 
behind  different  doors.O 
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by  Alex  Zidock  Jr. 
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I here’s  nothing  wrong  with  sitting  on  the  bank  of  a 
Keystone  State  river  or  lake  with  a fishing  rod,  a worm  on 
the  hook,  with  not  more  to  do  but  watch  the  bobber  drift 
with  the  current,  hoping  it  will  find  fish.  But  for  many  of 
the  state’s  nearly  350,000  boaters,  and  more  serious  an- 
glers, there  is  a wide  variety  of  magic  boxes  on  the  market 
that  can  provide  an  extra  measure  of  boating  safety  as 
well  as  help  put  more  fish  in  the  livewell.  Call  them  depth 
finders,  flashers  or  fishfinders,  they’re  all  sonar  de- 
vices that  range  from  the  very  simple  to  the  most 
elaborate  computer-driven  technology  that  the  mi- 
crochip age  can  offer.  Somewhere  between  the 
bobber  and  the  satellite  there’s  a unit  that  fits  your 
style  of  fishing. 

“Sonar”  is  an  acronym  for  SOund  NAvigation  and 
Ranging.  It  was  developed  in  the  early  1940s,  during 
World  War  II,  to  detect  submarines.  The  device  sends  a 
pulse  of  ultrasonic  energy  from  a boat  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  and  then  registers  the  sound  as  it  bounces  back  to 
the  boat.  If  the  beam  hits  something  on  the  way  to  the  bot- 
tom, it  sends  the  sound  back  quicker.  Because  we  know 
that  sound  travels  through  water  at  approximately  4,800 
feet  per  second  (1,100  feet  per  second  through  air),  it’s  a matter 


of  calculation  to  determine  how  far  the  bottom  is  by  how 
long  it  takes  for  the  sound,  or  ping,  to  make  a round  trip. 
The  information  is  then  transformed  electronically  onto 
different  types  of  displays  for  easy  reading. 

Early  depth  sounders  took  the  sound  signal  and  trans- 
formed it  into  an  electrical  pulse  that  fired  a neon  light  that 
moved  around  a clock-like  scale,  which  was  marked  off  in 
fathoms  or  feet.  This  type  of  unit  is  called  a “flasher.”  The 
more  solid  the  bottom  structure,  the  stronger  the  signal.  If 
a smaller  or  less  dense  object,  like  a fish,  got  in  the  way  of 
sound  beam,  a weaker  signal  was  returned.  Using  the 
combination  of  information,  the  business  of  developing 
fish-finding  sonar  for  recreational  fishermen  was  born. 

Fishfinders  have  come  a long  way  since  1957  when  the 
first  transistorized  portable  sonars  were  introduced  to 
anglers  around  the  world.  Other  companies  also  began 
making  fishfinders,  but  the  early  technology  was  com- 
paratively expensive  and  only  the  most  serious, 
well-heeled  anglers  used  fishfinders.  Today,  for  about  the 
cost  of  a good  rod,  reel  and  a package  of  flavored  plastic 
baits,  an  angler  can  purchase  a fishfinder  that,  as  one  popu- 
lar manufacturer  puts  it,  “delivers  big-dollar  performance  at 
a small-dollar  price.” 

Today’s  modern  fishfinders  give  anglers  and  boaters  a 
clear  picture  of  what’s  in  the  water  and  on  the  bottom. 
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Most  finders  read  only  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat  straight  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water  and  anything  in 
between.  Some  fishfinders  also  read 
what’s  on  either  side  of  the  boat. 

Other,  much  more  expensive  units 
have  the  ability  to  read  what  is  ahead  of 
the  boat.  Some  manufacturers  incor- 
porate several  features  into  one  unit. 

Many  finders  provide  information 
such  as  water  temperature,  vessel  speed 
and  direction,  and  they  display  digital  d 
compatibility  with  Global  Positioning  Systems  (GPS),  and 
they  even  have  the  ability  to  interact  with  on-board  PCs  for 
interaction  with  special  navigational  and  sophisticated  nau- 
tical chart  programs. 

Industry  statistics  show  that  only  about  half  of  the  fisher- 
men in  this  country  own  a fishfinder.  Of  those  who  own  the 
units,  only  50  percent  of  these  anglers  use  the  units  regu- 
larly. Some  of  the  reasons  fishermen  give  for  not  owning 
the  units  are  that  they  are  too  expensive,  or  if  they  own  one 
and  don’t  use  it,  they  say  they  are  too  complicated  to  use. 

Actually,  there  are  good  units  on  the  market  for  under 
$100.  And  most  fishfinders  are  built  with  automatic  fea- 
tures that  take  over  once  the  operator  turns  the  unit’s  power 
on.  They  are  pre-programmed  to  allow  the  user  time  for 
practical  experience  on  the  water  to  understand  how  the 
unit  works. 

The  few  basic  components  in  any  fishfinder  include  the 
transducer,  which  sends  and  receives  the  signal,  an  amplifier 
to  enhance  the  signal,  some  device  to  perform  the  timing 
function,  and  a visual  dis- 
play monitor  to  show  the 
information. 

The  transducer  is  a 
small,  usually  stream- 
lined piece  of  hard 
ceramic,  measuring  a 
couple  of  inches  across 
and  about  an  inch  thick. 

For  most  boats  that  are 
used  in  Pennsylvania 
waters,  the  transducer 
should  be  mounted  on 
the  outside  of  the  hull, 
at  the  bottom  of  the 
transom,  near  but  not 
directly  at  the  center  of 
the  boat.  Through-hull 
mounting  is  also  effec- 
tive, but  the  most 
important  thing  to  remem 
ber  is  to  mount  the  transducer 
where  air  bubbles  or  cavitation  does  not  occur.  Air  is  not  a 
very  good  conductor  of  sound,  compared  to  water.  The 
bubbles  can  act  as  insulation  and  dramatically  cut 
fishfinder  performance.  If  the  transducer  is  not  mounted 
in  a near-perfect  vertical  position  to  the  bottom  of  the  wa- 
ter, the  echo  will  bounce  away  and  not  be  easily  recorded. 


Consideration  should  also  be  given 
to  where  the  monitor  will  be  mounted. 
Many  bass  boats  have  two  finder 
monitors  and  two  transducers.  One 
monitor  is  usually  mounted  near  the 
helm  station,  which  may  be  used  for 
general  navigation,  and  the  other  at 
the  front  of  the  boat  where  it  can  be 
easily  seen  when  the  fisherman  is  oper- 
ating a bow-mounted  electric  trolling 
notor  while  searching  for  structure  or 
^ht  can  interfere  with  some  monochro- 
matic liquid  crystal  display  (LCD)  screens. 

The  screens  of  LCD  fishfinders  are  made  up  of  units 
called  pixels.  Each  square  pixel  becomes  dark  or  black 
when  an  electronic  signal  is  sent  to  the  monitor.  A group 
of  pixels  may  take  on  the  shape  of  a fish  or  a blip  repre- 
senting a fish  or  school  of  baitfish.  A row  of  attached 
pixels  usually  represents  the  bottom.  The  more  expensive 
the  fishfinder,  the  larger  the  screen  and  the  more  pixels  it 
will  have,  which  in  turn  means  more  definition  of  objects 
that  pass  under  your  boat. 

Some  of  the  more  expensive  finders  have  a cathode  ray 
tube  (CRT)  for  the  display  monitor.  The  CRT  produces  a 
sharp  image  in  monotones  or  full  color,  much  like  a televi- 
sion set. 

Fishfinders  are  not  infallible,  but  they’re  pretty  darn  ac- 
curate. If  you  take  into  consideration  that  on  an  average, 
fishfinders  send  out  about  four  pings  a second,  and  the 
fact  that  the  finder  will  not  usually  record  a fish  or  other 
object  unless  it  receives  at  least  two  pings  back,  the  finder 

miss  fish.  If  a fish 
swims  very  quickly 
through  the  sonar  sig- 
nal near  the  surface, 
where  the  cone- 
shaped  signal  is 
narrow,  the  fish  may 


not  register  on  a 


fishfinder. 

No  matter  how 
simple  or  how  so- 
phisticated a sonar 
device  you  may  con- 
sider for  your  boat, 
the  best  advice  ex- 
perts give  is  to 
purchase  a unit  with 
only  the  features  that 
you  want  and  to  read 
the  instructions  thcr- 
mghly.  A fishfinder 
can  be  a very  important 

addition  to  the  safety  equipment  on  your  boat,  and  it  will 
add  to  your  fishing  success.O 
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AA iy  love  affair  with  canoeing  began  in  1966  when 
a friend  invited  me  to  join  him  on  a float  trip  down  a 
small  Indiana  stream.  It  sounded  like  fun  and  re- 
kindled memories  of  the  good  times  I’d  had  as  a Boy 
Scout.  The  canoe  was  a cheap  fiberglass  model  that 
weighed  at  least  90  pounds.  But  no  matter;  the 
gentle  beauty  of  the  experience  captured  my  heart. 
From  then  on,  I vowed  never  to  be  without  a canoe  of 
some  sort.  Within  the  year,  I’d  purchased  my  first  ca- 
noe—a 15-foot  fiberglass  cheapie  like  my  friend’s. 

I named  her  Indian  Princess  because  she  was  painted 
to  resemble  the  honorable  birch  bark  craft  of  the  na- 
tive Americans.  I pinched  pennies  to  buy  the  Princess 
and  was  very  paranoid  that  she  might  be  stolen.  So 
when  I camped  out,  I confidently  chained  her  to  a 
tree  or  to  the  doors  of  my  beater  car! 


large  photo-Cliff  Jacobson,  small  photo-PFBC  file 


I paddled  Princess  in  blissful  ignorance 
for  about  a year.  Then  I joined  the  U.S.  Ca- 
noe Association  and  began  to  rub  shoulders 
with  experienced  canoeists.  My  first  club 
float  was  a revelation:  1 was  first  to  arrive  at 
the  “put  in,”  so  I proudly  set  Princess  in  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  beach  where  she’d 
be  seen  by  everyone.  Then  I sat  down 
nearby  and  waited  for  accolades. 

Minutes  later,  sleek  wood  and  fiberglass 
canoes  began  to  arrive.  Every  canoe  was 
leaner,  lighter  and  prettier  than  mine.  Sud- 
denly, my  beautiful  Indian  Princess  became 
an  ugly  plastic  dish  pan. 

For  a while,  I just  watched  in  awe  as  the 
experts  loaded  up,  praying  they  would  look 
away  long  enough  for  me  to  haul  Princess 
into  the  woods  and  hide  until  everyone  had 
gone.  But  before  I could  act,  an  elderly  man 
with  a cheery  smile  introduced  himself. 

“Newcomer?” 

“Yeah,”  I replied,  numbly  focusing  on  a 
clump  of  dirt  by  my  feet. 

“Don’t  be  intimidated  by  these  hot 
boats:  These  guys  like  to  go  fast.  But 
today’s  a family  float— we  just  drift  and 
gawk.  And  hey,  you’re  welcome  to  try  any 
of  our  canoes— that’s  what  this  club  is  all 
about.  Most  of  us  started  out  with  a canoe 
like  yours.” 

My  wife  and  I had  a great  time  that  day, 
and  we  did  try  some  other  canoes,  all  of 
which  paddled  much  better  than  Princess.  I 
vowed  that  I would  sell  Princess  as  soon  as 
possible  and  use  the  money  as  a down-pay- 
ment on  a new  canoe. 

As  soon  as  I returned  home,  I placed  a 
“canoe  for  sale”  ad  in  the  canoe  club  news- 
letter. A month  passed  without  a single 
call,  so  I knew  I had  done  something  wrong. 
I sought  advice  from  a canoe  club  member. 

Where  to  advertise 

Low-performance  canoes  are  best  adver- 
tised in  local  newspapers.  A big  FOR  SALE 
sign  taped  to  the  hull  often  brings  results  if 
you  display  the  canoe  on  your  lawn.  High- 
performance  canoes  are  better  advertised  in 
canoe  club  newsletters  and  canoeing  maga- 
zines. Rationale:  Knowledgeable  paddlers 
want  good  used  boats;  novices  don’t  know 
the  difference! 
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Prospective  buyers  may  ask  these  questions: 

7.  How  old  is  your  canoe?  Unlike  autos,  canoes  don’t  devaluate  or  deteriorate  with 
age.  Experienced  canoeists  know  that  maintenance  and  careful  storage  determine  longevity, 
so  they  will  ask  the  age  of  a canoe  only  if  they  suspect  it’s  been  stored  improperly  or  is  an  an- 
tique. A prospective  buyer  who  is  obsessed  by  age  usually  knows  nothing  about  canoes. 

2.  Where  do  you  Store  your  canoe?  Hopefully,  you’ve  stored  it  “under  cover.” 
Ultraviolet  light  is  the  arch  enemy  of  canoes  (aluminum  is  the  one  exception). 

All  non-metal  canoes  deteriorate  significantly  if  left  in  the  sun  for  long  periods. 

The  telltale  signs  of  UV  deterioration  are: 

The  color  has  faded.  Red  and  blue  are  the  most  affected  colors. 

White,  yellow,  almond  and  green  canoes  don’t  fade  much. 

The  wood  trim  (gunwales,  seats,  thwarts)  turn  gray. 

Plastic  parts  sometimes  develop  a chalky  appearance. 


I’ve  never  seen  a high-performance  canoe  that  was  adver- 
tised in  the  newspapers  sell  for  anywhere  close  to  its  real 
value.  Novices  don’t  have  the  skills  or  expertise  to  appreci- 
ate a state-of-the-art  hull.  Most  just  want  a canoe  that 
“floats,”  cheap.  A junker  will  move  real  fast  if  it  looks  good 
and  is  priced  under  $300. 

How  to  determine  the  value  of  your  canoe 

Call  your  canoe’s  manufacturer  or  any  canoeing/kayaking 
store  and  ask  someone  who  knows  canoes.  Nearly  every  ca- 
noe company  has  a web  site  and  an  e-mail  address. 

Canoeing  and  camping  stores  usually  have  a bulletin 
board  on  which  you  can  freely  advertise  items  for  sale. 

Good  buys  go  fast. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  sell  your  canoe  to  someone  in  another 
state.  I’ve  had  canoes  shipped  to  me  by  train  and  truck  from 
the  far  corners  of  the  country.  It’s  less  expensive  than  you 
think,  but  it  isn’t  fast.  Most  canoe  shops  receive  their  big- 
gest shipment  of  canoes  in  March  or  April,  and  the  delivery 
trucks  often  dead-head  it  back  to  the  factory.  Check  with  a 
canoe  shop  in  your  area.  It  costs  about  $50 
to  $100  to  ship  your  beater  to  an 
out-of-state  buyer. 

When  to  sell  your  canoe 

Canoes  go  for  top  dollar  in  the 
spring  and  are  nearly  worthless  in 
winter.  Aprd,  May  and  June  are  prime 
sales  times.  Remember  that  canoe  clubs 
and  canoeing  magazines  need  at  least  30 
days  lead  time  to  place  your  ad,  so  plan  ac 
cordingly. 

Pricing  your  canoe:  If  you  want  top  dollar  for  your 
canoe,  you’ll  repair  minor  damage  and  shine  it  up,  as  you 
would  if  you  were  selling  a car.  The  section  below  suggests 
how  to  impress  prospective  buyers. 


Preparing  your  canoe  for  sale 

Start  with  a thorough  washing,  inside  and  out.  Use  plenty 
of  hot,  soapy  water.  Flush  under  the  decks;  you  won’t  believe 
how  much  road  grime  and  debris  accumulates  there. 

Remove  gummy  tree  sap  and  ground-in  dirt  with  a wet 
sponge  and  a kitchen  cleaner.  A commercial  hull  cleaner 
works  best  for  serious  stains  and  scum  lines. 

When  the  hull  has  dried,  go  over  it  inch  by  inch  and  mark 
(with  chalk  or  a grease  pencil)  any  damage  you  need  to  re- 
pair. Now’s  the  time  to  polish  out  light  scratches  and  fix 
gel-coat  damage. 

Polish  out  scratches:  Use  an  aggressive  automotive  paste 
cleaner  to  polish  out  light  scratches  on  fiberglass/Kevlar  ca- 
noes. Don’t  bear  down  hard  on  the  buffer  or  you  may  cut 
into  the  furry  Kevlar  (which  can’t  be  sanded)  below.  Deep 
scratches  are  best  left  alone,  unless  they  are  so  deep  they 
abrade  the  Kevlar  beneath.  You’ll  want  to  patch  any  furry 
hairs  (Kevlar  strands)  that  protrude  from  the  scratch.  If  the 
damage  is  light,  simply  flow  epoxy  resin  into  the  cut.  When 
it  has  hardened,  polish  and  paint  it. 

Heavily  scored  or  broken  fiberglass/Kevlar  should  be  cov- 
ered with  a fiberglass  patch.  Blend  the  edges  of  the  hardened 
patch  to  the  surrounding  hull  and  paint  it. 


Questions 


Your Canoe 
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Aluminum  canoes 

Aluminum  oxidizes  and  turns  gray  as  it  ages.  The  older 
the  boat,  the  grayer  the  boat.  Chemicals  that  remove  oxi- 
dized aluminum  give  the  hull  a sterile,  artificial  look.  If  you 
want  your  canoe  to  look  like  it  just  came  from  the  factory, 
you’ll  need  a pack  of  000  steel  wool  and  two  hours  worth  of 
elbow  grease. 

Finish  by  applying  a coat  of  automobile  paste  wax  and 
you’ll  have  a slick-looking  metal  canoe. 


forever  if  you  wipe  it  down  with  #303  a few  times  a year. 
Many  canoe  companies  now  recommend  formula  303 
Protectant  instead  of  wax. 

If  you  want  a showroom  shine,  clean  the  hull  with 
Meguire’s  #1  Deep  Crystal  automobile  paint  cleaner. 
Then  polish  with  Meguire’s  #2  polish.  Then  apply  #303 
Protectant. 

Make  the  wood  look  good 


Fiberglass/Kevlar  canoes 

Nothing  makes  a canoe  look  so  grand  as  a bow  and  stern 
that  are  free  of  nicks  and  dings  at  the  waterline.  A “smooth- 
stemmed” canoe  is  worth  at  least  $100  more  than  one  whose 
ends  are  chipped.  See  my  article  in  the  July/August  1999 
PA&B  on  canoe  and  boat  repair. 


Showroom  shine 

Ever  notice  how  slick  and  bright  new  canoes  look  in  the 
showroom?  Retailers  obtain  that  showroom  shine  by  apply- 
ing a liquid  wax  like  Lemon  Pledge,  #303  Protectant, 
Armorall  or  Meguire’s  Vinyl  Treatment.  You  can  use  these 
products  on  any  canoe— wood,  plastic,  Kevlar  or  metal.  I pre- 
fer #303  because  it  hides  scratches— gives  a slick  new 
look— and  prevents  ultraviolet  degradation.  You  can 

safely  store  a plastic  canoe  outside  almost 
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Most  woodwork  you  see  on  canoes  these  days  is  oiled 
instead  of  varnished,  and  for  good  reason:  Varnish  is 
hard  to  maintain  and  it  makes  wood  brittle  (dries  it  out). 
Exterior  wood  finishing  oils  nourish  wood  and  keep  it 
flexible.  This  one-hour  procedure  makes  aging  wood 
look  good: 

To  restore  gray,  weathered  woodwork,  sand  well,  then 
apply  trisodium  phosphate  (TSP)  cleaner,  available  at 
hardware  stores.  Work  in  with  a stiff  brush  and  wear  pro- 
tective gloves.  Rinse  completely,  allow  to  dry;  then  sand 
smooth.  Afterward,  rub  in  the  finishing  oil  and  allow  the 
oil  to  stand  for  10  minutes.  Then  wipe  off  the  excess  with 
a cotton  rag  and  repeat  the  procedure  at  least  three  more 
times.  Your  canoe  will  be  so  beautiful  that  you  may 
change  your  mind  about  selling  it! 


How  to  display  your  canoe  for  sale 

Display  your  canoe  right-side  up  on  the  lawn,  with  its 
best  (least  scratched)  side  facing 
the  road.  Even  the  best-kept 
canoe  will  have  some  scratches 
on  the  bottom,  so  save  this  view 
for  last.  Allow  a prospective 
buyer  to  bask  momentarily  in  the 
beauty  of  what  looks  like  a “new” 
canoe.  Bright  sun  emphasizes 
scratches,  so  it’s  best  to  set  the  ca- 
noe in  the  shade.  0 


3.  How  much  did  your  canoe  cost  when  it  was  new?  My  response  is,  “I  don’t  remember”— 
and  frankly,  I usually  don’t.  Asking  the  “original  cost”  is  a ploy  designed  to  humiliate  you  into 
lowering  your  price.  Fact  is,  well-built,  high-performance  canoes  usually  “appreciate”  significantly 
over  time.  Cheapies  do  the  opposite.  I’ve  sold  dozens  of  canoes  over  the  years  and  I’ve  never 
taken  a deep  financial  hit. 

4.  Are  there  accessories  like  PFDs,  paddles,  yokes,  cartop  carriers,  etc.?  This  question 
earmarks  a novice  who  knows  nothing  about  canoes.  Experienced  paddlers  want  your  canoe,  not 
your  beater  PFDs  and  paddles.  You  can  often  move  a cheap  canoe  fast  if  you  include  some  pad- 
dling  goodies.  Offering  used  canoe  gear  as  an  incentive  to  buy  a high  performance  canoe  may 
mark  you  as  a novice! 

5.  What  kind  of  shape  is  it  in?  Your  answer,  of  course,  is  “excellent.”  Almost  any  canoe  can 
be  made  to  look  great  if  you  make  repairs  and  polish  the  hull.  Knowledgeable  paddlers  know  that 
a properly  patched  canoe  is  as  strong  as  a new  one. 
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for  Lake  Erie  Tributaries 


by  Tim  Trainer 


E 


ivery  fall,  hundreds  of  Pennsylvania  anglers  descend  on  the 
Lake  Erie  tributaries-Elk  and  Walnut  creeks  and  the  mouths  of 
Trout  and  Godfrey  runs-for  the  annual  steelhead  spawning  runs. 
However,  many  hopeful  steelheaders,  including  some 
who  have  traveled  great  distances,  go  away 
empty-handed  and  disappointed. 

They  approach  the  steelhead  as  if  it 
were  a typical  trout.  Yet,  the  steelhead 
running  the  Lake  Erie  tributaries  are 
unlike  any  other  angling  quarry  in  the 
state.  They  require  specific 
equipment,  tackle  and  presentations. 


graphic-Tcd  Walke 


Some  Erie  steelheaders  fish  only  microjigs,  varying  color,  size 
(’/ 80-onnce , ’/ 64-ounce  and  '/ 32-ounce ),  and  material  (bucktail 
or  marabou)  to  meet  different  conditions.  Most  anglers  tip 
these  jigs  with  maggots  for  taste.  Jigs  work  best  when  the 
surface  has  a slight  chop,  whether  from  wind  or  current, 
because  it  increases  the  jig’s  bobbing  action. 


Drift  with  a noodle 

Elk  and  Walnut  creeks,  the  most  popu- 
lar tributary  streams,  are  small,  clear, 
slow-moving  streams  compared  to  the 
big,  fast,  silty  steelhead  rivers  of  Oregon, 
Washington  and  British  Columbia.  The 
clarity  and  shallowness  of  the  Lake  Erie 
tributaries  dictate  the  need  for  light  line 
and  small  hooks  and  baits  so  the  fish  can- 
not see  the  line  or  feel  its  weight  when 
they  strike.  Most  Erie  steelheaders  use  4- 
pound  monofilament  in  either 
low-visibility  clear  or  green  (the  tributar- 
ies have  a greenish  cast)  with  hook  sizes 
ranging  from  14  to  22. 

Noodle  rods  were  specifically  designed 
for  this  kind  of  fishing.  These  ultralight 
rods,  9 '/i  to  12  feet  long,  function  much 
like  a rubber  band  to  absorb  the 
steelhead’s  power.  When  combined  with 
a multiple-ball-bearing  spinning  reel  with 
a good  drag,  a noodle  rod  can  land  15-  to 
20-pound  fish  even  with  4-pound-test 
line.  This  rod-and-reel  combination  con- 
tributes to  the  fun  of  fighting  a steelhead 
because  line  screams  off  the  reel  during  a 
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John  Trainer,  Finleyville,  shows  an 
Elk  Creek  steelhead  caught  on  a 
chrome-headed  white  jig. 


steelhead’s  runs 
and  the  angler  soon  learns  how 
to  use  the  rod,  varying  the  angle  of  pres- 
sure, to  turn  fish  from  snags  and  fast  water. 

The  extended  length  of  a noodle  rod  also  aids  in  the  pri- 
mary technique  used  to  take  Pennsylvania  steelhead. 
Tributary  drift-fishing  is  actually  a scaled-down  version  of 
the  technique  used  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where  a big 
hook  is  suspended  from  a large  float  with  a piece  of  pencil 
lead  partway  in  between.  The  floats,  hooks  and  sinkers  used 
for  Erie  drift  fishing  are  much  smaller,  but  the  technique  is 
virtually  the  same.  The  idea  is  to  present  the  bait  in  a natu- 
ral drift  posture  (movement  of  the  bait  equivalent  to  the 


speed  of  the  current) 
just  off  the  stream  bottom.  Erie  steelhead  breach  and  boil 
along  the  surface,  but  they  rarely  hit  anything  outside  of 
their  resting  positions  just  off  the  bottom,  except  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  Suspending  the  hook  vertically  2 to  8 feet 
below  the  float,  depending  on  the  water  depth,  with  a BB 
splitshot  12  to  18  inches  above  the  hook,  depending  on  the 
speed  of  the  current,  will  put  your  bait  in  the  strike  zone. 
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Varying  the 
position  of  the 
float  is  critical  to 
achieving  a good 
drift.  You  can 
also  add 
splitshot  along 
your  leader  to 
compensate  for 
fast  water.  An 
ideal  drift  has 
the  bait  riding 
just  off  the  bot- 
tom directly 
under  the  float. 

The  longer 

noodle  rod  helps  in  mending  your  line  to  eliminate  slack  in 
case  of  a strike.  Cast  to  the  top  of  the  hole  or  run,  and  drift 
through  it  several  times  along  different  lines  and  depths. 
When  the  float  stops  or  disappears,  simply  lift  the  rod  to  set 
the  hook  and  get  ready  for  the  fight  of  your  life. 

Fickle  fish 

After  equipment  and  terminal  tackle,  the  next  important 
factor  in  hooking  a steelhead  is  the  bait. 

Productive  baits  include  minnows,  single  eggs,  egg  sacks, 
skein,  wax  worms,  maggots  and  nightcrawlers.  At  times  cer- 
tain baits  work  better  than  others,  eliminating  the  need  to 
go  through  your  entire  repertoire.  Generally,  minnows  and 
single  eggs  are  clear-water  baits;  egg  sacks  and  skein  work 
best  when  the  water  is  murky  or  muddy;  wax  worms,  mag- 
gots and  'crawlers  tend  to  be  universal. 

Jigs,  lures 

A microjig  is  undoubtedly  the  most  popular  steelhead 
lure.  Some  Erie  steelheaders  fish  nothing  else,  varying  color, 
size  (’/so-ounce,  '/64-ounce  and  '/32-ounce),  and  material 
(bucktail  or  marabou)  to  meet  different  conditions.  Most 
anglers  tip  these  jigs  with  maggots  for  taste.  Jigs  work  best 
when  the  surface  has  a slight  chop,  whether  from  wind  or 
current,  because  it  increases  the  jig’s 
bobbing  action. 

Jigs  also  produce  in  very  deep  wa- 
ter (over  8 feet)  and  are  one  of  the  few 
presentations  that  causes  steelhead  to 
rise  from  the  bottom.  Spinners  and 
spoons  ('/12-ounce  and  '/8-ounce) 
work  best  during  a run  of  fresh  fish 
and  at  higher  water  temperatures. 

Five  different  species  of  sucker  enter 
Elk  Creek  in  the  spring  to  spawn,  and 
lures  that  imitate  their  egg  clusters  are 
effective,  especially  in  spring. 

Water  temperature 

Water  temperature  of  50  to  55  degrees 
is  ideal  because  the  fish  are  extremely 
spunky  and  aggressive.  This  is  when 
they  will  chase  lures,  such  as  spinners 


and  spoons. 

When  the  water 
temperature  falls 
below  49  degrees, 
the  fish  become 
sluggish  and  re- 
quire a perfect 
presentation 
drifted  right  past 
them  to  generate 
a strike. 

Fish  begin  run- 
ning the  streams 
in  late  September 
or  October,  when 
the  lake  tempera- 
ture falls  to  55  degrees.  They  return  to  the  lake  in  April 
when  the  stream  temperature  rises  above  55  degrees.  Vet- 
eran steelheaders  carry  a thermometer  to  take  a water 
temperature  reading  before  fishing. 

Water  level,  color 

Another  important  variable  to  assess  is  the  water  level  and 
color.  When  the  streams  are  low  and  clear,  smaller  is  better. 
A single  egg  is  the  most  popular  bait  at  such  times.  Many 
steelheaders  have  begun  using  a fluorocarbon  leader,  which 
is  tied  on  with  a double  surgeon’s  knot  or  to  a swivel,  during 
low,  clear  conditions  because  fluorocarbon  is  invisible  in 
water.  Black  is  a better  lure  color  in  clear  water-white  in 
murky  water.  When  the  water  is  high  and  colored,  the  big- 
ger baits  (egg  sacks,  skein,  etc.)  tend  to  work  best.  Also,  even 
in  rain,  runoff  and  rising  water  usher  in  fresh  runs  of  fish. 
The  action  tends  to  be  better  when  the  streams  have  crested 
and  started  to  fall. 

High,  muddy  water  requires  a completely  different  tech- 
nique. Under  these  conditions,  fish  the  fast  water  with  a 
larger  hook  (sizes  8 to  12)  and  four  large  splitshot  in  a line  6 
to  8 inches  above  the  bait  using  a bottom-bouncing  tech- 
nique with  light-colored  sacks  or  maggots. 

Sky  cover 

In  the  bright  sunshine  accompanying  a 
cloudless  sky,  highly  reflective  baits  are 
irresistible  to  steelhead.  Chrome-headed 
jigs,  a recent  development,  are  also  very 
effective  under  bright  conditions. 

With  significant  cloud  cover  or  dur- 
ing rain  and  snow,  stay  away  from 
reflective  baits  and  use  egg  sacks,  skein 
and  other  natural  baits. 

The  key  to  successful  steelhead  fish- 
ing lies  in  evaluating  the  conditions  so 
you  select  the  appropriate  presentation 
to  coax  a strike.  Once  you  have  hooked 
and  landed  one  of  these  screaming  sil- 
ver bullets,  you  are  sure  to  want  to  do 
it  again  and  again. 0 


Use  small  floats  for  drift-fishing  the  Lake 
Erie  tribs.  Use  floats  with  weighted  stems 
for  longer  casts  and  choppy  water. 
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Getting  the  Most  from 
Your  9.9HP  Outboard 


by  Jeff  Knapp 


photo-Dan  Martin 

I tr*s  a classic  case  of  good  news,  bad  news.  The  good 
news  is  that  many  of  Pennsylvania’s  best  Stillwater 
fishing  opportunities  occur  on  lakes  with  horsepower 
restrictions,  often  with  a lOhp  limit.  Serious  anglers  can 
pursue  their  sport  without  the  sometimes  disrupting 
competition  from  recreational  boaters.  The  bad  news  is 
that  these  same  anglers,  outfitted  with  what  are  often 
overly  large  boats  filled  with  an  abundance  of  tackle, 
plow  through  the  water  like  a beagle  pushing  its  way 
through  a heavy  blanket  of  freshly  fallen  snow. 
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Getting  the  Most  from  Your  9.9HP  Outboard 


TRANSOM  JACKPLATE  DETAIL 


side  \ 


front  view 


Note:  sideplates 
cover  open  ends 
of  top  of  jackplate 
and  weld  into  place. 
They  provide  side 
stiffness. 


Material:  1/4"  x 10" 
6061  Alloy  Aluminum 


DIMENSIONS: 

A=  transom  thickness 

B=  measurement  of  top  of  transom  to  top  of  splashwell 
C=  desired  height  to  elevate  motor.  Remember  to  allow 
space  for  shims  for  final  adjustment. 

D=  sum  of  B+C 

E=  measurement  of  back  of  bracket.  Extend  down  back 
of  transom  enough  to  provide  adequate  stiffness. 


Over  the  years  I’ve  owned  several  fishing  boats,  from  a 
12-foot  johnboat  pushed  by  a 6-horse  air-cooled  job  to  an 
18-foot  tournament  series  deep-vee  with  enough  motors 
and  electronics  hanging  off  it  to  make  a boat  payment  look 
more  like  a mortgage  payment.  These  days  I’ve  compro- 
mised with  what  I think  is  an  ideal  Pennsylvania  fishing 
boat,  an  open  16-foot  semi-vee.  I’ve  modified  the  interior  to 
meet  my  own  needs  while  keeping  the  weight  factor  down. 
Last  summer  I bought  a new  9.9hp  outboard  for  this  rig. 
Researching  this  purchase  allowed  me  to  learn  a few  valu- 
able lessons  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  a 9.9hp  outboard. 

The  main  problem  many  anglers  have  is  that  they  can’t 
get  their  boats  “on  plane,”  that  is,  to  lift  the  hull  up  out  of 
the  water  to  where  there  is  much  less  resistance.  When  “on 
plane,”  the  boat  travels  efficiently  across  the  surface,  in- 
stead of  logging  through  it.  A combination  of  factors,  such 
as  motor  location,  cargo  and  passenger  placement,  hull  de- 
sign and  size,  and  propeller  selection,  plays  into  this 
performance.  Even  though  a thick-hulled  broad-beamed 
17-  or  18-footer  is  going  to  be  woefully  underpowered  with 
a 9.9hp  and  incapable  of  planing,  many  of  the  boats  com- 
monly used  on  our  state’s  waters  would  do  better  if  anglers 
addressed  all  the  issues  that  limit  performance.  Here’s  a 
look  at  each  of  those  concerns. 

Motor  placement 

When  I bought  my  new  9.9hp,  my  dealer  told  me  the  mo- 
tor would  achieve  maximum  performance  when  mounted 
so  that  the  anti-cavitation  plate  was  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  above  the  lowest  point  on  the  hull.  He  then  sketched 
out  a plan  for  a jack  plate  I could  have  fabricated  to  lift  the 
motor  to  this  height. 

High-performance  bass  boats  commonly  use  jackplates  to 
lift  the  outboard,  as  well  as  setbacks  in  the  transom,  to  get 
the  most  from  the  powerplant.  The  same  principles  of  pro- 
pulsion apply  to  smaller  boats  powered  by  lower-horse- 
power outboards,  yet  most  of  us  buy  the  motor  and  simply 
clamp  it  to  the  transom  and  go.  To  determine  if  you  need 
to  raise  your  outboard,  lay  a straight  edge  along  the  bottom 
line  of  the  boat,  and  one  across  the  anti-cavitation  plate  of 
the  motor.  Tilt  the  motor,  if  necessary,  so  that  the  straight 
edges  are  running  parallel.  Then  measure  the  difference. 
Most  motors  need  to  be  lifted;  mine  had  to  be  raised  about 
1 '/ 2 inches. 

My  “other”  job  as  a welder  allowed  me  quickly  to  fabri- 
cate the  jackplate  bracket  my  dealer  described.  Using 
high-strength  */ 4 x 10-inch  aluminum  plate,  I cut  three  ap- 
propriately sized  pieces  of  metal  and  welded  them  together 
to  form  a C-shaped  bracket  that  would  clip  over  the  boat’s 
transom.  The  bracket  was  then  bolted  to  the  transom  in 
such  a position  to  lift  the  motor  to  within  a quarter-inch  of 
the  height  that  I needed.  I then  clamped  the  motor  to  the 
jackplate,  remeasured,  and  used  eighth-inch  shims  under 
the  motor  clamp  to  get  to  the  correct  height.  Even  though 
it’s  not  feasible  for  most  anglers  to  fashion  their  own 
jackplates  from  aluminum,  it  is  a fairly  simple  matter  to 
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Be  sure  when  locating  the  jackplate  to  mount  it  just  under 
the  desired  height.  The  motor  can  be  shimmed  up  for  final 
adjustment,  but  you  can’t  shim  it  down. 

make  your  measurements,  draw  up  a sketch,  and  have  the 
bracket  made  at  a local  fabricating  shop  that  works  with 
aluminum.  In  addition,  mail-order  marine  dealers  are  start- 
ing to  offer  manufactured  jackplates  made  specifically  for 
small  outboards,  some  of  which  even  offer  a setback,  some- 
thing that  should  improve  performance  even  more. 

Be  sure  when  locating  the  jackplate  to  mount  it  just  under 
the  desired  height.  The  motor  can  be  shimmed  up  for  final 
adjustment,  but  you  can’t  shim  it  down.  When  on  the  water 
(and  under  power),  be  sure  that  the  outboard’s  water  pump 
picks  up  water  and  discharges  a good  stream.  If  not,  shut 
down  immediately  and  lower  the  outboard  by  removing 
shims  until  the  pump  works  properly. 


A final  thought  on  motor  placement:  Small  outboards 
come  with  a means  of  adjusting  the  trim,  or  angle,  of  the 
motor.  Usually  this  is  done  with  a pin  and  a series  of  adjust- 
ment holes.  Many  anglers  never  adjust  this  from  the  factor)' 
setting.  Play  with  this  feature  on  the  water  to  find  the  cor- 
rect setting,  one  that  has  the  bow  neither  plowing  bow-first 
into  the  water  nor  lifting  high  up. 

Propeller  considerations 

Just  about  all  9.9hp  outboards  come  from  the  factory  with 
a standard  aluminum  prop  that  functions  well  pushing 
light  boats— 14-footers  or  so— with  which  these  motors  were 
designed  to  be  paired.  If  your  boat  is  this  length,  and  isn’t 
set  up  with  too  much  heavy  decking  and  tackle-filled  com- 
partments, chances  are  this  is  the  right  prop  for  you.  But 
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Heavy  items , like  the 
gas  tank,  battery  and 
tackle  boxes,  are  best 
stored  forward.  This 
placement  balances 
the  cargo  load  and 
helps  you  get  on  plane 
quicker  than  if  all  this 
gear  were  stored 
astern. 


photo-Jeff  Knapp 


for  the  16-footers  so  popular  on  our  lakes  today,  it’s  likely  the 
load  will  be  too  great  to  allow  the  motor  to  wind  out  into  the 
maximum  RPM  range  it  was  designed  to  reach. 

To  compensate,  you  must  drop  down  in  the  “pitch”  of  the 
prop.  The  pitch  is  the  theoretical  distance  the  prop  would 
travel  forward  in  one  revolution,  and  it  is  measured  in  inches. 
Dropping  down  an  inch  or  so  in  pitch  size  usually  allows  the 
motor  to  rev  out,  and  greatly  improves  boat  performance. 
Some  dealers  will  allow  you  to  try  out  a few  different  size 
props  to  determine  which  works  best  for  you. 

More  and  more  small-outboard  owners  are  going  to  stain- 
less steel  propellers.  Because  they  flex  less  when  under  way, 
stainless  props  bite  the  water  better,  yielding  efficiency  that 
translates  into  more  power  to  propel  the  boat.  Stainless  props 
come  in  highly  polished  versions,  which  are  the  most  efficient 
of  the  bunch.  They’re  pricey,  but  stainless  steel  props  are 
more  durable  than  aluminum. 

Cargo  placement 

Boats  need  motors  for  propulsion— in  the  case  of  fishing 
boats,  often  both  gasoline  and  electric— which  in  turn  require 
fuel  tanks  and  batteries,  both  of  which  are  heavy.  Heavy  items 
slow  a boat,  and  make  it  more  difficult  to  get  on  plane.  The 
effect  of  fuel  tanks  and  batteries  can  often  be  lessened  by  ad- 
justing where  they  are  positioned  in  the  boat.  Typically, 
anglers  stow  the  gas  tank  and  battery  near  the  stern,  particu- 
larly on  tiller-controlled  boats.  It’s  been  my  experience  that 
moving  these  heavy  items  forward  greatly  improves  boat 
speed.  Experiment  on  the  water  to  determine  what  works  best 
in  your  boat.  The  same  holds  true  for  tackle  boxes.  My  jig 
box  alone  gives  me  a good  workout  when  wrestling  it  around, 
not  to  mention  the  boxes  and  bags  filled  with  hardbaits,  soft- 
plastics  and  rigs.  The  effort  of  lengthening  fuel  lines  and 
relocating  fuel  tanks,  remounting  batteries,  and  properly 
stowing  tackle  will  offer  a surprising  payback  in  performance. 

Hull  design 

Unless  you  are  in  the  market  for  a new  boat,  the  one  you 
have  is  the  one  you’ll  be  fishing  out  of.  But  if  you  are  looking 
to  buy,  understand  that  certain  hull  designs  are  more  efficient 
for  speed  than  others.  Generally  speaking,  flatbottoms  and 


tri-hulls  are  quicker  than  semi-vees  and  deep  vees.  But 
speed  isn’t  everything.  Vee  hulls  cut  through  heavy  seas 
better,  making  them  the  choice  if  you  encounter  rough 
water  on  the  lakes  you  fish.  Choosing  a hull  design  for  a 
new  boat  requires  an  in-depth  look  at  your  requirements, 
of  which  speed  is  just  one.  Safety  tends  to  be  a much 
more  important  factor.  The  point  here,  however,  is  that 
you  shouldn’t  expect  your  identical  outboard  to  push 
your  16-foot  semi-vee  as  fast  as  your  buddy’s  16-foot  flat- 
bottomed  skiff. 

Our  state’s  lOhp  lakes  offer  excellent  fishing.  Follow- 
ing these  tips  will  allow  you  to  get  to  the  hotspots  a bit 
quicker,  as  well  as  to  safety  should  the  need  arise.O 


. oday*s  9.9hp  Outboards 

The  definition  of  good  performance  from  an  out- 
board may  vary  from  angler  to  angler.  There’s  something 
to  be  said  for  taking  full  advantage  of  the  power  po- 
tential of  your  two-cycle  outboard,  but  to  some  the 
choice  of  a four-cycle  unit  may  be  the  correct  one. 

In  efforts  to  produce  cleaner  outboards,  manufac- 
turers are  not  only  building  better  two-cycles,  but  they 
are  offering  a much  wider  range  of  four-cycle  motors, 
including  9.9hp  versions. 

Four-cycles  lack  the  “snap”  of  their  two-cycle  coun- 
terparts. They  are  heavier  and  more  expensive,  too, 
but  they  offer  their  own  distinct  advantages.  They  are 
extremely  smooth.  I used  one  for  several  seasons  and 
found  that  it  purred  like  a sewing  machine,  capable 
of  trolling  hour  after  hour  without  loading  up.  There’s 
no  oil  to  mix  in,  so  that  chore  is  eliminated.  They  make 
an  ideal  kicker  motor  mounted  alongside  a bigger 
powerplant. 

If  a cleaner,  smoother  motor  is  for  you,  you  might 
want  to  consider  going  the  four-cycle  9.9  route. -JK. 
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An  March  1999  the  Commission 
began  one  of  the  largest  fish  salvage 
operations  in  Commission  history 
with  the  draining  of  Tamarack  Lake, 
Crawford  County.  The  Commission 
had  to  re-engineer  the  two  outlet 
structures  to  bring  the  facility  into 


Chief,  Fisheries  Management  Division 


compliance  with  the  Dam  Safety  Act. 
The  effort  was  extra 
complicated  because 
Tamarack  Lake  actually 
has  two  outlets. 
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Tamarack 

Lake 


Allegheny  River 


A temporary  road 
built  into  the 
Meadville  end  of 
Tamarack  Lake 
allowed  salvage  work. 


Tamarack  Lake  was  constructed  in  1963  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  under  the  P.L.  566  Small  Watershed 
Protection  Program.  The  lake  is  unique  because  it  is  located 
on  the  headwaters  of  two  small  streams,  Mill  Run  on  the 
Meadville  side  and  Mud  Run  on  the  Pettis  side.  Thus,  the 
center  of  the  lake  is  the  highpoint,  or  ridge,  between  the  two 
watersheds.  The  lake  center,  or  saddle,  is  relatively  shallow 
with  about  6 feet  of  water.  When  the  lake  was  built,  stand- 
ing timber  was  removed  but  stumps  were  left  intact.  The 
acres  and  acres  of  stumps  gave  the  center  of  the  lake  a 
unique  character  as  well  as  outstanding  habitat  for  the 
mixed  warmwater/coolwater  fish  community.  The  562-acre 
lake  was  first  stocked  in  the  spring  of  1964  when  it  was  also 
opened  to  the  public.  Bass,  walleyes,  muskellunge  and 
panfish  were  the 
major  components 
of  the  early  man- 
agement plan. 


The  lake  was  known  to  have  a very  good  fish  population. 
A 1989  Commission  angler  use,  harvest  and  opinion  survey 
from  early  April  through  late  October  showed  bluegills, 
crappies  and  largemouth  bass  were  the  most  popular  and 
were  also  the  three  dominant  species  of  fish  harvested. 

Some  6,300  pounds  of  fish  were  estimated  harvested  during 
the  study  period.  And  1.5  percent  of  the  anglers  interviewed 
reported  having  caught  a muskellunge.  In  addition  to  bass, 
bluegills,  crappies  and  muskellunge,  we  also  knew  from  bio- 
logical sampling  that  the  lake  had  a good  population  of 
yellow  perch,  walleyes  and  golden  shiners. 

Various  alternatives  were  considered  concerning  manipu- 
lating water  levels  to  accomplish  repairs  to  both  outlet 
towers.  The  final  decision  was  to  drain  the  entire  lake  so 
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Personnel  unloaded 
cages  with  live  fish 
for  transport  to 
hatchery  trucks  or 
holding  areas. 
Workers  saved  an 
incredible  number  of 
fish  (see  the  table 
on  page  41). 


both  towers  could  be  repaired  during  the  same  construction 
season.  The  idea  was  that  once  the  saddle  was  exposed,  each 
half  of  the  lake  could  then  be  worked  separately,  particularly 
to  salvage  fish  in  each  half. 

Several  factors  complicated  draining  the  lake.  First,  there 
was  the  extent  of  the  fish  population.  We  knew  it  would  be 
sizable  with  many  quality-size  fish  including  muskellunge  in 
the  50-inch  class.  Second,  two  or  more  old  roadways  crossed 
the  lake  and  could  prevent  water  (and  fish)  from  moving  to 
the  outlet  towers.  Third,  access  to  fish  near  the  later  stages  of 
draining  would  be  handicapped  by  deep  muck.  During  dam 
construction,  areas  near  both  dam  breasts  were  not  scraped 
clear  of  top  soil,  and  as  such  presented  a unique  challenge 
not  only  in  bringing  hatchery  trucks  to  the  water’s  edge,  but 
also  for  launching  and  retrieving  boats  used  in  salvage  work. 
And  weather  had  to  be  considered.  Fish  handle  better  when 
water  temperatures  are  on  the  low  side.  But  sufficient  time 
had  to  be  built  into  the  schedule  for  the  lake  to  drain  before 
the  construction  season.  From  past  experience,  we  knew  fish 
do  not  leave  a lake  being  drained  until  the  very  end.  But  in 
lake  salvage,  netting  could  not  begin  until  the  ice  melted. 
Fortunately,  we  already  had  a good  start  on  draining  with  the 
lake  down  4 feet  as  part  of  an  overwinter  drawdown  intended 
to  freeze  out  areas  of  aquatic  vegetation,  which  in  this  shal- 
low lake  had  become  a problem. 

Coordination,  work  begins 

Coordinating  sessions  involving  Law  Enforcement,  Envi- 
ronmental Services,  Engineering,  Fisheries  Management,  and 
Warmwater/Coolwater  Production  soon  ironed  out  many 
details,  and  things  began  to  happen  in  mid-March  1999. 
Construction  Section  personnel  acquired  stone  fill  and  began 
roads  near  both  dam  breasts  for  access  into  the  lake,  in  addi- 
tion to  one  downstream  of  the  Mud  Run  dam  breast  for 
access  to  the  outlet  basin.  Periodically,  roadways  were  ex- 
tended into  the  lake  as  water  levels  dropped.  The  muck  on 
either  side  of  these  temporary  roadways  was  waist-deep  in 


spots  as  more  than  one  employee  discovered.  Also,  two  dis- 
posal pits  were  dug  for  fish  that  died  during  salvage  work. 

Only  the  outlet  valve  at  the  Mud  Run  tower  was  opened.  It 
was  feared  that  the  Mill  Run  valve,  once  opened,  might  not  be 
closable  and  lake  level  control  was  very  crucial  at  this  point  in 
the  process. 

On  March  29,  Area  Fisheries  Manager  Ron  Lee  and  his  crew 
began  salvage  work  by  setting  trap  nets  and  electrofishing  the 
Mud  Run  side  of  the  lake.  Emphasis  was  on  capturing 
muskellunge  and  walleyes  because  they  are  highly  mobile 
during  the  spawning  season  and  are  much  easier  to  handle 
and  transport  when  water  temperatures  are  cool.  Catches 
were  separated  by  species  and  temporarily  stored  in  live  cages 
near  the  access  road  for  pickup  by  hatchery  trucks.  Spring  is 
a very  busy  time  for  Commission  fish  culture  station  person- 
nel with  trout  stocking,  walleye/muskellunge  netting  and 
spawning,  walleye  fry  stocking,  and  steelhead  stocking  in 
Lake  Erie  tributaries.  But  the  Warmwater/Coolwater  Produc- 
tion personnel,  particularly  from  Union  City'  and  Tionesta, 
rose  to  the  challenge.  Early  in  the  salvage  period,  a Tionesta 
stocking  truck  would  deliver  its  cargo  of  steelhead  smolts  to 
a Lake  Erie  tributary,  take  on  fresh  water  either  at  the 
Fairview  or  Union  City  Fish  Culture  Station  (depending  on 
which  side  of  Erie  it  was  stocking),  and  swing  by  Tamarack 
Lake  and  pick  up  fish  for  one  of  several  destination  waters 
for  salvaged  fish.  Or  a truck  from  Union  City'  would  make  a 
trip  to  Tamarack  to  pick  up  muskellunge.  These  fish  were 
taken  to  the  fish  culture  station  and  used  in  spawning  for 
muskellunge  or  the  hybrid  tiger  muskellunge.  Then,  spent 
'lunge  were  shipped  to  Conneaut  Lake. 

Soon  the  Union  City  gang  set  nets  in  the  Mill  Creek  side  of 
Tamarack  Lake  to  capture  additional  'lunge  with  fish  of 
other  species  added  with  the  Mud  Run  contingent.  Specta- 
tors were  often  thrilled  to  see  the  many,  many  nice  fish  taken 
from  the  nets.  Some  people  even  visited  the  Union  City'  Fish 
Culture  Station  to  check  on  the  muskellunge  taken  from 
Tamarack  Lake. 
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Tons  of  fish 

By  mid-April,  216  muskel- 
lunge  (all  30  inches  or  longer), 

382  walleyes  (some  in  the  8-  to  9- 
pound  range),  1,536  largemouth 
bass  and  2.68  tons  of  panfish 
(crappies,  yellow  perch,  bull- 
heads, bluegills,  pumpkinseeds 
and  golden  shiners)  had  been 
removed  through  trap  netting 
and  electrofishing.  The  effort 
was  involving  more  and  more 
personnel.  Crews  from  Fisheries 
Management  area  offices  at 
Somerset,  Pleasant  Gap,  Sweet 
Valley  and  Linesville  were  even- 
tually called  in  to  Area  2.  A 
three-man  electrofishing  team 
from  the  Division  of  Environ- 
mental Services  located  at 
Pleasant  Gap  provided  valuable 
assistance.  The  Fisheries  Man- 
agement Division’s  Coldwater 
Unit  and  division  chiefs  worked 
Tamarack  Lake  for  several  days. 

Even  a boat  crew  from  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection’s  Meadville  office  rendered  assistance.  Behind 
the  scenes,  the  Area  7 Fisheries  Management  staff  was  tak- 
ing up  slack  elsewhere  so  central  office  personnel  at 
Pleasant  Gap  could  provide  more  assistance  at  Tamarack. 
Meanwhile,  other  fish  culture  stations  were  ready  to  jump 
in  as  needed,  either  to  provide  additional  trucking  or  to 
assist  the  Tionesta  team  as  necessary. 

As  water  temperatures  climbed,  panfish  and  bass  moved 
into  the  shallows  and  catches  greatly  increased.  Daily  net 
catches  of  1,000  pounds  or  more  of  panfish  were  not  un- 
common in  early  May.  As  water  levels  receded,  it  became 
increasing  difficult  to  work  the  stump  fields,  but  bass 
electrofishing  catches  of  500  or  more  individuals  from 
yearlings  to  “whoppers”  occurred. 

Electrofishing  crews,  accustomed  to 
seeing  a handful  of  muskellunge  dur- 
ing a typical  spring  season,  were 
handling  that  many  in  a half-day  out- 
ing. One  crew  had  three  nice-size 
'lunge  at  the  boat  simultaneously  but 
could  not  react  quickly  enough  to  get 
the  third  one.  Scenes  of  a large  “tor- 
pedo”-shaped  fish  streaking  through 
the  shallows  became  common  as  the 
lake  got  smaller  and  smaller.  The 
daily  routine  at  the  lake  provided  op- 
portunity for  even  non-fisheries 
personnel  to  go  out  on  the  boats. 

Tales  and  stories  came  out  of  the 
“cross-training”  and  will  help  foster 
closer  bonds  among  Commission  per- 
sonnel. 


Fish  barrier 

As  the  Meadville  pool  receded, 
it  was  obvious  an  old  road  bed, 
or  temporary  dam  built  during 
initial  construction,  was  forming 
a barrier  for  fish  attempting  to 
move  downlake.  A Construc- 
tion/Maintenance backhoe  was 
sent  out  across  the  exposed  lake 
bed  only  to  get  stuck  in  the 
muck.  A private  contractor 
working  on  a nearby  home  ven- 
tured his  heavy-tracked  earth- 
mover  onto  the  lake  bottom  but 
abandoned  the  trek  when  it  be- 
came apparent  it,  too,  would  get 
stuck.  The  backhoe  was  rescued 
later  in  the  day  with  the  use  of 
chains  and  a second  unit. 

Fortune  was  with  the  Com- 
mission as  a larger-tracked  earth 
mover  was  traveling  from  Erie  to 
Pleasant  Gap  and  was  diverted 
to  Tamarack  Lake.  Its  wide 
tracks  enabled  it  to  negotiate  the 
soft  spots,  and  the  road  bed  was  quickly  breached.  Many  fish 
moved  into  the  lower  lake,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
lost  as  the  pool  slowly  seeped  away.  It  was  somewhat  ironic  to 
watch  schools  of  minnows  finally  able  to  negotiate  the 
breached  roadway  only  to  fall  prey  to  hungry  bass  cruising  the 
downstream  side  of  the  previous  barrier. 

Meanwhile,  the  Construction  crew  kept  extending  the  road- 
ways for  boats  and  trucks.  By  Sunday,  May  9,  307  muskel- 
lunge, 760  walleyes,  5,039  bass  and  10.7  tons  of  panfish  had 
been  removed  and  stocked  elsewhere.  The  gate  was  success- 
fully closed  on  the  Meadville  pool  so  enough  water  would  be 
there  the  last  day  to  pass  fish  through  the  dam  into  the  outlet 
pool.  Personnel  gathered  to  dip  fish  trapped  with  a blocking 
seine  in  the  outflow  stream.  Trucks  from  the  Tionesta  Fish 

Culture  Station  were  used  to 
shuttle  fish  over  to  nearby  French 
Creek.  Volunteers  helped  carry,  and 
tally,  fish  as  they  were  loaded.  Vol- 
unteers also  assisted  Fisheries  and 
Area  Maintenance  personnel  in 
whatever  way  possible.  When  the 
day  was  done,  another  138  'lunge, 

93  walleyes, 

711  largemouth  bass  and  1.9  tons 
of  panfish  were  saved  and  sent  to 
other  waters. 

Despite  these  efforts,  many  fish 
succumbed  to  the  stress  and  were 
disposed  of  in  the  burial  pit.  Many 
were  panfish  with  quite  a few  carp 
and  a few  smaller  'lunge.  Accord- 
ing to  staff,  fish  could  be  seen  in 
the  muck  in  the  now  drained  lake 
but  could  not  be  reached  because 


Fisheries  Biologist  Aide  Chris  Ploski  (left)  and  Fisheries 
Technician  Al  Woomer  used  a musky  sock  net  to  transfer 
muskies  to  live  cages.  Electrofishing  crews,  accustomed  to 
seeing  a handful  of  muskellunge  during  a typical  spring 
season,  were  handling  that  many  in  a half-day  outing. 


Coldwater  Unit  Leader  Tom  Greene  shows  a nice 
musky  taken  during  night  electrofishing. 
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Stockings  by  waterway  of  fish  salvaged  from  Tamarack  Lake , Crawford  County,  spring  1 999. 


Waterway 

Number  of 
Muskellunge 

Number  of 
Walleyes 

Number  of 
Largemouth  Bass 

Number  of 
Pounds  of  Pan  fish 

Allegheny  River  (Forest  Co.) 

0 

89 

— 

— 

Canadohta  Lake  (Crawford  Co.) 

3 

27 

408 

7,995 

Clear  Lake  (Crawford  Co.) 

— 

— 

956 

545 

Conneaut  Lake  (Crawford  Co.) 

131 

262 

948 

— 

French  Creek  (Crawford  Co.) 

106 

21 

388 

1,475 

Tionesta  Lake  (Forest  Co.) 

26 

— 

140 

4,180 

Woodcock  Lake  (Crawford  Co.) 

187 

609 

3,469 

10,940 

TOTALS 

453 

1,008 

6,309 

25,135 

of  the  incredibly  deep  muck.  Personnel  worked  well  into 
the  evening  picking  up  dead  fish,  including  those  farther 
downstream  in  the  small  stream. 

The  next  day,  besides  additional  cleanup  work  at  the  Mill 
Run  site,  staff  resumed  electrofishing  on  the  pool  at  the 
Cochranton  end  of  Tamarack  Lake.  Earlier,  a net  set  in  the 
Mud  Run  outlet  to  retain  fish  moving  through  the  dam  was 
removed  to  permit  free  passage.  Reports  from  trout  fisher- 
men catching  many  bass  and  other  fish  in  Sugar  Creek 
indicated  that  Tamarack  Lake  fish  were  successful  in  moving 
downstream  with  the  high  flows  as  the  lake  drained.  Also,  a 
pesky  muskrat  and  an  abundance  of  dislodged  aquatic  veg- 
etation were  wrecking  the  usefulness  of  the  net.  Thus,  it  was 
removed  and  later  reset  the  last  day  of  salvage  work.  As  the 
lake  receded,  an  old  beaver  dam  was  noted  as  another  barrier 
for  fish  to  negotiate  as  the  lake  drained.  Staff  eventually 
used  hand  tools  to  breach  the  old  dam.  Also,  a grate  across 
the  inlet  pipe  was  removed  to  increase  the  flow  of  water  and, 
of  course,  fish  passage. 

A few  days  later,  Mother  Nature  added  another  impedi- 
ment to  fish  salvage  operations.  Heavy  rains  flushed  fish 
carcasses  from  the  Meadville  end  of  the  lake  through  the 
now-open  outlet  structure.  These  bodies  plugged  the  grate 
at  the  culvert  under  the  township  road,  causing  the  stream  to 
overtop  the  road.  Fortunately,  Commission  construction 
personnel  quickly  cleared  the  blockage,  and  the  carcasses, 
mostly  carp,  were  added  to  the  disposal  pit. 

At  the  Cochranton  end  of  the  lake,  draining  continued.  It 
was  soon  learned  that  the  lake  would  not  drain  completely 
because  the  outlet  pipe  was  located  some  18  inches  higher 
than  the  lowest  part  of  the  lake  bottom.  This  was  somewhat 
attributed  to  a “borrow”  area  from  the  initial  construction  of 
the  dam  breast.  A two-foot  pool  of  some  five  acres  remained. 
Water  temperatures  soon  warmed  to  the  point  of  being  lethal 
for  muskellunge.  Deep  muck  greatly  reduced  access  to  the 
isolated  pool.  Use  of  a small  boat  and  canoes  was  only  par- 
tially successful.  Even  then,  fish  could  not  be  carried  let 
alone  bucketed  the  distance  involved  across  the  muddy 
shoreline.  Some  eight  dozen  muskellunge  died  because  of 
the  stressed  conditions. 


On  May  21,  as  the  water  level  dropped  a few  more  inches, 
dead  fish  around  the  shoreline  were  no  longer  accessible  by 
canoe,  nor  could  they  be  retrieved  by  foot  access  because  of 
the  deep  mud.  Several  large  carp  were  seen  cruising  the 
small  pool. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  construction  of  both  outlet 
towers  is  complete  and  the  lake  is  beginning  to  refill.  Re- 
filling has  been  slower  than  expected  because  of  a lack  of 
heavy  rain.  Fish  stocking  (minnows,  shiners  and  muskel- 
lunge) will  not  occur  until  sufficient  water  depth  is 
available  to  minimize  freezing  out  during  the  winter. 

In  the  year  2000,  walleyes  and  panfish  such  as  bluegills, 
crappies  and  yellow  perch  will  be  added  with  additional 
bass  and  muskellunge.  To  provide  opportunity'  for  these 
species  to  become  well-established  and  to  take  advantage  of 
the  “new  lake”  effect  concerning  good  growth,  Tamarack 
Lake  will  be  closed  to  public  fishing  until  the  opening  of 
bass  season  in  the  year  2001.  In  addition,  efforts  are  under 
way  to  construct  one  or  more  fishing  piers  to  improve  an- 
gling opportunity  at  Tamarack  Lake. 

Topsoil  removal,  through  Commission-issued  permits, 
by  local  private  citizens  and  contractors  should  provide  for 
deeper  areas  near  certain  access  areas.  This  work  may  facili- 
tate use  of  launch  ramps  during  times  of  the  year  when 
aquatic  vegetation  has  typically  been  a problem  at  Tama- 
rack Lake. 

Fish  salvage  is  never  completely  successful.  But  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  many  Commission  employees  representing 
a cross-section  of  disciplines  made  the  best  of  a bad  situa- 
tion. As  the  “new”  Tamarack  Lake  fishery  gets  established, 
considerable  recreational  angling  will  continue  to  occur  as 
a result  of  salvaged  fish  stocked  in  other  waters.  0 

This  article  is  dedicated  to  the  Area  2 Fisheries  Management  per- 
sonnel-Area  Fisheries  Manager  Ron  Lee,  Fisheries  Technician  Al 
Woomer,  Fisheries  Biologist  Aide  Chris  Ploski  and  citizen  volunteer 
Ray  Harbaugh,  Titusville,  for  the  many  days  and  nights  they  spent  at 
Tamarack  Lake  in  1999. 
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The  Squiggly  Leech  by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 


iglers  fishing 
for  trout  in  the 
great  impound- 
ments and 
high-altitude  lakes 
of  the  western 
states  have  long 
extolled  the  virtues 
of  leech  patterns. 

That  large  trout 
are  attracted  to 
these  soft,  wiggly, 
squiggly  creatures 
is  hardly  a sur- 
prise. Sometimes 
reaching  a length 
of  four  inches,  they  represent  hearty 
meals  for  foraging  fish. 

Although  most  leeches  are  strong 
swimmers  capable  of  moving  through 
the  water  swiftly,  there  are  a few  species 
that  swim  poorly  and  rely  on  creeping 
for  mobility.  Some  of  the  latter  are 
very  shy  and  when  disturbed,  roll  up 
into  a ball  and  sink  to  the  bottom. 

Blood  is  the  principal  diet  of  most 
leeches,  but  if  it  is  not  available,  they 
generally  eat  small  worms,  snails,  frog 
eggs,  or  other  fare.  As  bloodsuckers, 
they  are  very  efficient,  attaching  them- 
selves to  vertebrates  by  means  of 
muscular  suckers  at  each  end  of  the 
body.  They  cling  to  the  legs  of  wading 
cows,  horses,  humans,  or  whatever 
other  living  things  are  available.  The 
turtle  leech  is  known  to  attach  itself  to 
the  skin  at  the  base  of  the  hind  legs  of 
painted  and  snapping  turtles.  Other 
leeches  may  cling  to  frogs,  fish  or  other 
aquatic  life. 

Although  the  typical  habitat  of 
leeches  is  in  mud  or  silt,  there  are  a few 
species  that  live  on  or  under  rocks  and 
logs.  For  a long  time  I mistakenly  as- 
sumed that  leeches  were  found  only  in 
still-water  lakes  and  ponds.  Then  I 
began  to  fish  a couple  of  fairly  large 
streams  in  central  Pennsylvania  that 
had  reaches  with  muddy  or  silty  mar- 
gins along  their  banks.  Back  at  the  car 
following  a day’s  fishing  on  one  of 
those  streams,  1 would  often  be  sur- 
prised to  find  leeches  attached  to  my 


waders.  After  some  research,  I con- 
firmed that  leeches  do  indeed  inhabit 
swift-water  streams. 

Apart  for  the  pattern’s  hook  and 
thread,  the  Squiggly  Leech  uses  only 
two  materials-a  single  marabou 
feather  and  a short  length  of  chenille. 
At  first  glance,  it  suggests  a type  of 
streamer,  but  its  dressing  differs  from 
standard  streamer  procedures.  For 
instance,  the  feather  wings  of  most 
streamers  are  tied  on  edge  over  the 
hook  and  secured  only  at  the  wing’s 
fore  end  behind  the  hook’s  eye.  In  this 
pattern,  the  single  feather  is  dressed 
flat  over  the  hook  and  secured  at  the 
rear,  midway  and  in  front  of  the 
shank.  The  three  points  of  attach- 
ment prevent  the  pliant  feather  from 
wrapping  around  the  hook’s  shank  or 
becoming  entrapped  in  its  bend.  At 
the  three  points  where  the  feather  is 
secured,  the  fibers  are  parted  and  gen- 
tly stroked  in  opposite  directions 


Dressing: 

The 

Squiggly  Leech 

Hook: 

Size  8 to  4,  4x  long. 

Thread: 

6/0  dark-olive,  prewaxed. 

Body: 

Large-diameter  gray 
chenille. 

Wing: 

A single  olive 
marabou  feather. 

along  the  stem  to 
permit  binding  the 
stem  to  the  shank 
while  leaving  the 
fibers  free.  Dressing 
the  feather  flat  per- 
mits full  freedom  of 
the  fibers  on  both 
sides  of  the  stem. 

Marabou,  with  its 
soft,  willowy  fibers, 
sometimes  has  a 
mind  of  its  own  and 
requires  more  than 
ordinary  patience. 
Body  heat  and  static 
electricity  often  affect  the  material 
and  cause  it  to  misbehave.  I have 
found  that  dampening  the  material 
slightly  with  water,  either  with  a fin- 
ger or  with  a fine-mist  spray,  tames  it 
considerably.  However,  avoid  over- 
wetting. 

This  dressing  of  the  Squiggly  Leech 
does  not  address  weighting  the  pat- 
tern. The  high  degree  of  absorption  in 
both  the  marabou  and  the  chenille 
give  the  soaked  pattern  a measure  of 
self-weighting.  However,  if  additional 
weighting  is  desired,  simply  bind  a 
strip  of  lead  underneath  the  forward 
half  of  the  shank  before  winding  the 
body.  Positioning  the  weight  beneath 
the  shank  lowers  the  center  of  gravity 
and  ensures  that  the  pattern  will 
swim  upright. 

One  of  marabou’s  finest  virtues  is 
its  incredible  sensitivity  to  the  move- 
ment of  water.  This  increases  the 
number  of  retrieve  options  available 
to  the  fly  fisherman.  The  Squiggly 
Leech  may  be  retrieved  in  short  spurts, 
long  draws,  fluttering  pulls,  steady 
hauls,  or  all  of  these  ways  in  combina- 
tion. Moving  water  activates  the 
individual  fibers  in  a manner  almost 
hypnotic  to  trout.  Indeed,  to  cause  a 
strike,  you  may  do  nothing  more  than 
hold  the  fly  steady  in  the  current.  The 
movement  of  the  water  against  the 
wispy  fibers  will  do  the  rest.0 
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I • Tie  in  the  thread  behind  the  eye  and  wind  back  to  the  bend. 
Cut  a 4-inch  piece  of  chenille  and  fray  one  end,  exposing  '/ 8-inch 
of  its  thread  core.  Tie  in  the  frayed  end  at  the  bend. 


3«  Lift  the  feather’s  free  end  and  wind  the  chenille  to  midshank. 
Tie  down  the  chenille  with  two  turns. 


5 • Wind  the  thread  to  the  head  position  and  wind  the  chenille  to 
the  thread.  Tie  off  the  chenille  and  trim  the  excess.  Part  the 
marabou  at  the  head  position  and  tie  down  the  rib. 


£ • Measure  a marabou  feather  alongside  the  hook  and  part  the 
fibers  a hook  length  from  its  tip.  Hold  the  feather  flat  (not  on  edge) 
over  the  hook  and  tie  in  the  rib  at  the  bend  with  two  turns  between 
the  separated  fibers.  Wind  the  thread  to  midshank. 


Again,  part  the  marabou  fibers  and  tie  down  the  rib  at  midshank. 


Trim  the  excess  marabou,  whip-finish,  and  lacquer  the  head. 
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AMPHIBIANS 


s you,  too,  saw  the  alarming  photo-a  little  frog  with  an  extra  set  of  legs. 

About  a year  ago,  a photo  of  a 
northern  leopard  frog,  spread-eagle  on 
its  back,  with  a spare  pair  of  spindly 
legs  growing  between  the  main  two 
hind  legs,  hit  newspapers  and  popular 
magazines.  It  was  the  bizarre  stuff  of 
nightmare,  straight  out  of  an  old 
“Twilight  Zone”  TV  show.  But  this 
was  real;  this  was  cold  light  of  day. 
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Other  frightening  amphibian  news  ap- 
peared. Frog  species  had  inexplicably 
vanished  or  precipitously  declined,  in 
places  as  widespread  as  Central  America, 
Norway  and  India,  in  the  span  of  several 
years.  Among  such  reports  from  all  over 
the  world  was  the  sudden  and  evidently 
complete  disappearance  of  a beautiful, 
newly  discovered  species,  the  Costa  Rican 
golden  toad,  from  its  seemingly  pristine 
environment. 

Back  in  the  U.S.,  all  seven  species  of 
Yosemite  National  Park’s  native  frogs  have 
become  scarcer  or  have  disappeared  en- 
tirely since  they  were  last  surveyed,  about 
80  years  ago-this  in  what  is  considered  a 
protected  nature  reserve. 

What’s  happening  to  our  amphibians? 
Some  of  the  answer  to  what  plagues  am- 
phibians today  may  lie  in  what  makes  an 
amphibian  different  from  other  animals. 
Few  of  the  vertebrates  undergo  as  much 
bodily  change  in  their  lives  as  do  amphib- 
ians. Many  amphibian  species  seem  to 
relive  on  an  individual  basis  the  evolution 
of  their  kind:  Moving  from  the  water  to 
an  invasion  of  land  habitats.  Although 
some  amphibians  are  entirely  terrestrial- 
some  salamanders  lay  eggs  under  rocks 
and  logs,  which  hatch  out  little 
salamanders  that  just  grow 
larger-and  some  are  com- 
pletely aquatic-some  frogs  live 
entirely  in  the  water,  in  both 
tadpole  and  adult  stage,  without  hopping  about 
on  dry  ground-most  amphibians  live  literally  a 
double  life. 

Many  frogs,  toads  and  salamanders  lay  their 
eggs  in  water.  The  young  spend  their  “childhood” 
there  in  a form  suited  to  an  aquatic  existence 
(swimming,  with  gills).  Later,  a body  transforma- 
tion and  reorganization  occurs,  in  some  cases 
extreme,  such  as  fishlike  pollywogs  becoming  tail- 
less four-footed  frogs.  The  adult  amphibian  then 
takes  its  “grownup”  place  out  of  the  water  and 
lives  on  or  in  the  ground. 

“The  amphibia  are  particularly  susceptible  to  a 
lot  of  influences,”  says  Dr.  Arthur  Hulse,  profes- 
sor of  biology  at  Indiana  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Herpetological  Atlas  Project.  “They  live  in  two 
different  worlds,  with  such  complex  life  cycles, 
that  they’re  exposed  to  pollutants  in  both  places, 


to  environmental  perturbations  in  both  terrestrial  and 
aquatic  environments.  They  get  a double  whammy.” 

On  top  of  that,  amphibians  have  a special  sort  of  skin  that 
makes  them  more  likely  to  absorb  toxins  and  be  affected  by 
everything  from  weather  changes  to  increased  ultraviolet  ra- 
diation. Unlike  their  relatives,  the  reptiles  (which  actually 
have  dry,  scaly  skin),  the  amphibians  are,  for  the  most  part, 
smooth  and  slippery  or  even  sticky-skinned.  They  have  the 
truly  slimy  skin  that  snakes  are  often  accused  of  having,  by 
those  who  don’t  know  reptiles  from  amphibians. 

The  amphibian’s  thin,  slippery  skin,  which  is  kept  continu- 
ally moist,  acts  as  a “lung”  in  many  salamanders  (one  group 
is  called  the  lungless  salamanders).  Oxygen  is  absorbed 
through  the  wet  skin  and  so  sustains  the  animal-a  simple 
system.  But  with  the  ability  to  dissolve  oxygen  comes  the  li- 
ability of  absorbing  other  gases  and  chemicals. 

Amphibians’  life  cycle  and  unusual  skin  are  what  has  al- 
lowed them  to  adapt  and  evolve  into  many  habitats,  says 
Andrew  Shiels,  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  Nongame  and 
Endangered  Species  Unit  Leader.  “In  a polluted  environ- 
ment, this  is  the  chink  in  their  armor,  making  amphibians 
more  vulnerable  than  reptiles,  which  have  some  protection 
from  their  skin,”  says  Shiels. 

Like  mayflies  and  freshwater  mussels,  amphibians  are  con- 
sidered “indicator”  or  “sentinel”  species,  animals  that  are 
extremely  sensitive  to  environmental  changes  and  degrada- 
tion that  can,  and  should,  alert  us  to  problems  in  our 
common  habitat. 

The  extra-legged  frogs  may  be  a warning.  Or  they  may  not; 

scientists  remain  di- 
vided whether  the 
increased  reporting  of 
frog  deformities  is 
showcasing  a natural 
occurrence  or  is  alert- 
ing us  to  the  harm  we 
have  done  to  the  world 
around  us. 

Interest  in  mal- 
formed amphibians 
was  sparked  when  a 
group  of  school  chil- 
dren discovered  many 
grotesquely  deformed 
frogs  in  a pond  near 
Henderson,  Minne- 
sota, in  1995.  Publicity 
on  the  frogs,  including 
photos  that  hit  the 
news,  started  research- 
ers looking  harder  into 
whether  these  abnor- 
malities were 
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occurring  elsewhere  and  what  was  causing  them.  In  North 
America,  malformed  amphibians  have  been  seen  and  con- 
firmed by  biologists  in  at  least  35  states  and  four  Canadian 
provinces.  Scientists  believe  they  have  at  least  two  firm 
causes  and  a longer  list  of  probables  on  what  is  making  body 
deformities  in  amphibians. 

Such  concern,  interest  and  need  for  data  on  amphibian 
anomalies  has  spawned  a U.S.  Geological  Survey  website,  the 
North  American  Reporting  Center  for  Amphibian  Malfor- 
mations (NARCAM),  at  www.npwrc.usgs.gov/narcam. 

According  to  NARCAM’s  information,  three  malformed 
frogs  have  been  reported  and  confirmed  in  Pennsylvania:  A 
green  frog  in  Dauphin  County  (1990)  with  an  extra  forelimb, 
and  a green  frog  in  Bucks  County  (1998)  with  an  extra  hind 
limb,  and  a red-spotted  newt  in  Schuylkill  County  (1998) 
with  an  abnormal  forelimb  and  yellow,  tumor-like  growths. 

Hotspots  for  malformed  amphibians,  according  to  the 
NARCAM  map,  are  in  the  upper  Midwest,  New  England,  a 
section  of  Ontario  just  above  the  Great  Lakes,  and  along  the 
West  Coast.  It’s  unknown  whether  these  centers  mean  that 
more  interested  persons  are  looking  for  odd  frogs  and  sala- 
manders there,  or  whether  these  are  truly  places  where  there 
are  more  deformed  frogs,  toads  and  salamanders.  NARCAM 
also  reports  on  places  surveyed  in  which  no  deformed  am- 
phibians were  found  (negative  reports). 


According  to  NARCAM,  malformed  amphibians  are  noth- 
ing new;  reports  go  back  as  far  as  1740.  But  the  reports  have 
become  more  common  in  the  last  several  years.  Strange  physi- 
cal traits,  from  missing  eyes  to  extra  limbs,  have  come  in  from 
across  the  United  States  on  northern  leopard  frogs,  wood 
frogs,  bullfrogs,  green  frogs,  gray  treefrogs,  spring  peepers, 
American  toads,  long-toed  salamanders,  tiger  salamanders, 
spotted  salamanders  and  more. 

Could  the  malformations  be  normal,  just  another  of 
nature’s  recurring  rounds  of  tinkering?  Possibly,  says  Dr. 
Hulse:  “Frogs  are  pretty  notorious  for  coming  up  with  devel- 
opmental anomalies  that  produce  extra  legs.”  In  one  South 
American  location,  says  Hulse,  he  found  “inordinate  num- 
bers” of  frogs  with  as  many  as  eight  legs.  The  spot  seemed 
untouched  by  pollution;  the  only  industry  was  a mine, 

12  miles  away. 

A “cosmopolitan”  parasite  may  be  responsible  for  some  am- 
phibians’ deformities,  according  to  researchers.  Field  surveys 
and  lab  experiments  have  shown  recently  that  small,  parasitic 
flatworms  (Ribeiroia  trematodes)  can  infect  tadpoles.  When  a 
diseased  pollywog  grows  frog  legs,  the  limbs  form  strangely. 
Unclear  yet  is  whether  the  parasites  are  interfering  physically 
with  the  limb’s  normal  development  or  whether  they  are  send- 
ing a wrong  chemical  signal.  These  parasites  may  or  may  not 
have  caused  the  odd  legs  on  the  Minnesota  frogs.  Researchers 
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AMPHIBIANS 
IN  CRISIS? 

say  that  different  bone  malformations  seem  to  mean  a dif- 
ferent cause  for  the  deformed  frogs  in  that  state. 

The  deformed  amphibians  also  might  be  the  result  of 
retinoids.  Other  research  is  linking  amphibian  abnormali- 
ties with  retinoid  compounds  derived  from  Vitamin  A, 
including  retinoic  acid,  a hormone  that  influences  body 
development.  Excess  exposure  to  retinoids  is  known  to  pro- 
duce birth  defects.  Checking  water  samples  from  a 
Minnesota  lake  that  produced  many  deformed  frogs,  scien- 
tists found  the  anomalies  were  at  least  partly  caused  by 
retinoids.  Bioactive  retinoids  or  retinoid-like  substances 
were  found  in  the  water,  possibly  from  a pesticide  or  a de- 
rivative of  a pesticide.  Researchers  also  theorize  the 
retinoids  may  have  been  naturally  formed  in  the  lake. 

Frogs  are  not  all  that  were  affected  by  traces  of  retinoids. 
After  water  from  some  private  wells  in  Minnesota  produced 
deformities  in  laboratory  frogs,  bottled  water  was  distrib- 
uted to  people  whose  water  wells  were  near  the  ponds  with 
malformed  frogs,  because  of  the  public  health  risk. 

Pesticides,  insecticides,  fertilizers  and  by-products  of 
manufacturing-manmade  chemicals  that  become  pollut- 
ants when  released  into  the  environment-may  all  be 
contributing  to  amphibian  problems.  It’s  a too-often  told 
story  nowadays,  with  amphibians  this  time  the  “canaries”  in 
the  “mine”  of  our  mistakes. 

So  what  about  amphibian  disappearances  and  sudden 
extinctions? 

Worldwide,  the  consensus  is  that  amphibians  appear  to 
be  declining  or  disappearing.  Many  culprits  are  likely  to 


Like  mayflies  and  freshwater  mussels,  amphibians  are  considered  “ indicator ” or 
“sentinel”  species,  animals  that  are  extremely  sensitive  to  environmental  changes  and 
degradation  that  can,  and  should,  alert  us  to  problems  in  our  common  habitat. 


blame,  including  the  usual  suspects  and  some  new  evil-do- 
ers, like  global  warming. 

Also  implicated  is  the  thinning  of  the  earth’s  protective 
ozone  layer,  which  screens  us  from  the  sun’s  most-harmful 
radiation.  Researchers  have  found  that  ultraviolet-B  radia- 
tion (UV-B)  at  levels  that  are  found  in 
natural  sunlight  can  cause  high  rates 
of  deformities  and  death  in  salamander 
embryos.  Scientists  in  Oregon  did  a 
field  experiment  where  long-toed  sala- 
mander embryos  were  exposed  to  full 
and  UV-B  filtered  natural  sunlight. 

Nearly  all  of  the  200  embryos  that  were 
shielded  from  UV-B  hatched  success- 
fully, with  just  one  born  deformed. 

But  of  the  200  embryos  exposed  to 
natural  sunlight  with  UV-B,  only  29 
hatched.  Of  these,  25,  or  86  percent, 
were  deformed. 

Shiels  says  some  amphibians  have 
shown  they  can  repair  the  damage  to 
their  genetic  DNA  material  that  ultra- 
violet radiation  causes  and  so  have 
some  protection  from  producing  abnormalities.  Other  am- 
phibians lay  their  eggs  in  the  darkness  under  logs  and  rocks 
and  not  in  direct  sunlight,  so  they  are  relatively  safe  from 
the  UV  effect.  It’s  the  ones  that  lay  their  eggs  in  direct  sun- 
light that  might  disappear,  says  Shiels. 

Another  culprit  in  amphibian  population  declines  is  acid 
precipitation  (acidic  rain  and  snow  caused  by  industrial 
emissions),  which  lowers  the  pH  in  streams  and  lakes. 
Pennsylvania  receives  some  of  the  lowest  pH  precipitation 
in  the  nation  (pH  is  a measure  of  acidity;  the  lower  the  pH 
number,  the  more  acidic).  Shiels  says  work  done  at  Penn 
State  has  “proved  conclusively”  that  acid  precipitation  af- 
fects the  reproduction  and  so  the  population  of 
amphibians.  Under  acidic  conditions,  hatched  larvae  char- 
acteristically curl  up  and  die. 

Most  amphibian  declines  don’t  happen  practically  over- 
night, like  the  golden  toad’s.  More  often,  those  who  had 
always  heard  spring  peepers,  wood  frogs,  bullfrogs  or  green 
frogs  singing  don’t  hear  them  anymore  or  not  as  many. 

In  California,  scientists  have  found  amphibian  declines 
occurring  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  mountains-the  side 
toward  the  heavily  agricultural,  and  chemical-using,  Central 
Valley.  A parasitic  fungus  called  a chrytrid  may  be  associ- 
ated with  large-scale  amphibian  demises  in  Australia  and 
Central  America.  Toxic  emissions  from  a copper  smelter 
were  blamed  for  the  death  of  lowland  leopard  frogs  in  Ari- 
zona. Elsewhere,  introduced  sport  fish  and  bullfrogs 
out-compete  rarer  amphibians,  or  eat  them  up. 

For  all  the  shock  headlines,  habitat  destruction  remains 
the  primary  threat  to  amphibians  in  Pennsylvania  and 
throughout  the  world.  “Vernal  (temporary  spring)  ponds 
are  magnets  for  many  amphibians,”  says  Shiels.  “They  sup- 
ply breeding  areas  for  fairly  large  geographical  areas  around 
them,  concentrating  the  breeding  populations.  Wiping  out 
the  vernal  pond  can  wipe  out  the  population,  having  an  ef- 
fect beyond  the  immediate  pond  area.”  Wood  frogs  may 


travel  a half-mile  or  more  to  reach  a breeding  pool.  Even 
where  wetlands  and  vernal  ponds  are  preserved,  habitat 
fragmentation  hurts.  Vehicles  kill  large  numbers  of  sala- 
manders, frogs  and  toads  forced  to  cross  roads  to  reach 
breeding  sites. 

The  list  of  bugaboos  involved  in  declin- 
ing amphibian  numbers  may  be  working 
in  combination  to  stress  the  animals’ 
body  defenses  or  inhibit  their  reproduc- 
tion. Pennsylvania’s  three  endangered 
amphibian  species-the  coastal  plain  leop- 
ard frog,  the  New  Jersey  chorus  frog  and 
the  eastern  mud  salamander-are  all  native 
to  the  coastal  plain  or  piedmont,  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  state,  which  has 
seen  extreme  urbanization  and  loss  of 
natural  habitat.  The  same  was  true  where 
the  eastern  tiger  salamander  lived;  it’s 
now  believed  to  be  gone  (extirpated)  from 
Pennsylvania.  The  green  salamander  is 
the  state’s  only  threatened  amphibian.  It 
lives  on  a few  rocky  outcroppings  in 
southwest  Pennsylvania.  All  of  these  spe- 
cies, says  Shiels,  are  at  the  edges  of  their  range  here. 

How  are  Pennsylvania’s  other  amphibians  faring?  That’s 
hard  to  say,  Hulse  explains:  “The  trouble  is,  you  need  to 
have  documentation.  If  you  don’t  have  the  baseline  data,  as 
we  don’t,  you  can’t  document  the  decline  of  a species.” 
That’s  what  the  Herpetological  Atlas  Project,  funded  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund  and  co- 
sponsored by  the  Pennsylvania  Biological  Survey, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commission,  Carnegie  Museum 
of  Natural  History  and  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
will  do  for  the  future. 

The  atlas  project  is  designed  to  run  seven  years,  from 
1996  through  2002.  It  will  have  determined  in  detail  the 
statewide  distribution  of  all  species  of  amphibians  and  rep- 
tiles in  Pennsylvania.  At  the  halfway  point,  Hulse  says  it’s 
still  too  soon  to  say  whether  amphibians  in  Pennsylvania  are 
generally  in  trouble. 

The  USGS’s  Patuxent  Wildlife  Research  Center  offers  re- 
search involvement  to  other  amphibian  fanciers  with  its 
“Frogwatch  USA:  Monitoring  Frogs  for  Fun  and  Science.” 
Information  on  becoming  involved  in  the  Frogwatch  USA 
survey  is  on  the  Web  as  a link  from  NARCAM  or  at 
www.mp2-pwrc.usgs.gov/frogwatch. 

Whether  amphibian  physical  abnormalities  are  a natural 
occurrence,  the  result  of  parasites,  a legacy  of  our  toxin- 
tainted  environment,  or  mostly  a phenomenon  of  press  and 
public  overreaction,  Shiels  says  that  even  in  herpetology, 
“no  publicity  is  bad  publicity,”  if  it  focuses  people’s  atten- 
tion on  these  animals.  As  for  amphibian  population 
declines,  Hulse  adds,  “We  can’t  say  that,  ‘boom,’  it’s  that 
one  thing  that  is  wiping  a species  out.  This  factor  and 
that  factor  are  chipping  away.  There’s  not  just  one  smok- 
ing gun.” 

An  environmental  arsenal,  instead,  seems  to  be  warring 
on  amphibians.O 
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rarest  fish  in  the  state. 

They  pulled  them  up  by  the  dozens.  Sometimes  even 
faster:  One  day  more  than  500  shortnose  sturgeon  were 
netted.  The  fish  were  tagged  and  released  with  the  hope 
that  they  would  be  recaptured  later  so  that  scientists  could 
figure  out  how  many  remain  in  the  river. 
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Shortnose  Sturgeon 


The  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  shortnose 
sturgeon  recovery  plan 
describes  the  need  to  clean 
up  spawning  rivers, 
improve  passages  at  dams, 
curb  the  kill  of  sturgeon  in 
other  fisheries  and  even 
stock  fish  in  places  where 
they’ve  vanished. 


The  answer,  they  say,  will  tell  a lot  more  than  just  how 
many  shortnose  sturgeon  remain  in  the  Delaware.  “It  is  sort 
of  a report  card  of  what  human  activities  are  doing,”  said 
John  O’Herron,  an  environmental  consultant.  “It  may  be  a 
hallmark  species;  its  presence  indicates  the  overall  health  of 
the  system.” 

O’Herron  and  another  consultant,  Hal  Brundage,  are  tag- 
ging and  releasing  Delaware  River  shortnose  sturgeon  as  part 
of  a project  funded  by  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  These  agencies  are 
interested  in  shortnose  sturgeon  because  of  the  effect  harbor 
or  channel  dredging  could  have  on  the  species.  The 
shortnose,  which  can  grow  to  lengths  of  more  than  3 feet  and 
live  for  decades,  is  the  only  Pennsylvania  state-listed  fish  also 
listed  as  an  endangered  species  by  the  federal  government. 

Their  work  comes  at  a time  when  interest  in  the  long-ne- 
glected fish  is  growing.  Thirty-two  years  after  being  placed 
on  the  endangered  species  list,  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  in  January  released  a “recovery  plan”  for  the 
shortnose,  which,  in  general  terms,  describes  the  need  to 
clean  up  spawning  rivers,  improve  passages  at  dams,  curb  the 
kill  of  sturgeon  in  other  fisheries  and  even  stock  fish  in 
places  where  they’ve  vanished. 

Shortnose  sturgeon,  though,  have  often  been  on  the  short 
end  of  any  research  effort.  Far  less  is  known  about  them 
than  their  larger  cousin,  the  Atlantic  sturgeon,  which  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  was  the  target  of  intense  fishing  pressure 
to  support  a thriving  caviar  industry.  Also  unlike  the  Atlan- 
tic sturgeon,  which  spends  much  of  its  life  migrating  along 
the  coast,  the  shortnose  spend  almost  all  of  their  lives  in 
large  coastal  rivers  and  the  upper  reaches  of  tidal  estuaries. 

In  the  Delaware,  for  example,  O’Herron  and  Brundage  say 
shortnose  appear  to  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  tidal 
river  and  upper  part  of  Delaware  Bay.  They  make  a spring 
spawning  run  into  nontidal  water  near  Scudders  Falls,  up- 
stream of  Trenton,  although  there  are  occasional  reports  of 
finding  them  even  farther  upstream. 


As  a result,  shortnose  sturgeon  from  one  river  rarely  mix 
with  those  from  another.  The  recovery  plan  identified  19  dif- 
ferent “population  segments”  that  live  in  various  river 
systems  along  the  coast.  Little  is  known  about  the  health  of 
any  of  those  individual  populations. 

That’s  where  the  work  by  O’Herron  and  Brundage  comes 
in.  Both  studied  the  Delaware  shortnose  in  the  early  1980s, 
when  the  population  in  the  river  was  estimated  to  be  some- 
where between  6,000  and  14,000,  making  it  one  of  the 
healthiest  populations  on  the  coast.  They  hope  to  learn 
whether  the  population  has  grown,  shrunk  or  stayed  the 
same.  Their  initial  success  at  catching  fish,  they  say,  is  no  in- 
dication of  the  population  size.  Because  both  are  veterans  of 
shortnose  studies  on  the  river,  they  know  where  to  look.  “I 
think  the  Delaware  population  has  a lot  going  for  it,” 
Brundage  said.  “But  I think  it’s  safe  to  say  they  were  histori- 
cally much  more  abundant  than  they  are  today.” 

Age  of  dinosaurs 

The  shortnose  is  a survivor  of  the  age  of  dinosaurs.  Its 
roots  date  back  more  than  70  million  years.  It  is,  to  be  sure, 
an  ancient-looking  fish.  It  is  covered  with  bony  plates  instead 
of  scales.  Yet,  recent  history  has  not  been  kind  to  the  fish.  Its 
problems  date  at  least  to  the  booming  sturgeon  fishery  of  the 
late  1800s  and  early  1900s.  While  the  Atlantic  sturgeon  was 
the  focus  of  the  attention,  the  luckless  shortnose  was  often 
caught  and  killed  as  well.  The  Delaware  was  the  center  of  the 
East  Coast’s  caviar  business  at  the  time.  “This  was  the  stur- 
geon capital  of  the  world,”  O’Herron  said.  “We  used  to  send 
sturgeon  over  to  Russia.” 

The  boom  days  of  the  sturgeon  fishery  quickly  died  because 
sturgeon  can’t  reproduce  rapidly  enough  to  support  intense 
fishing  pressure.  Meanwhile,  shortnose  continued  to  be 
killed  in  other  ways.  Anecdotal  reports  suggest  that  they 
would  become  entangled  in  gill  nets  targeting  shad,  some- 
times in  large  numbers.  Fishermen  would  also  kill  the 
sturgeon  to  protect  their  gear.  Booming  development  sent 
huge  loads  of  pollution  from  rivers,  fouling  sturgeon  habitat. 
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Once  the  population  was  driven  down,  it  had  a hard  time 
rebounding.  Shortnose  sturgeon  in  the  region  don’t  reach 
maturity  until  they  are  6 to  7 years  old.  Even  then,  it  may  take 
several  years  for  them  to  begin  spawning,  and  they  don’t  ap- 
pear to  spawn  every  year.  Sometimes,  they  take  as  much  as  a 
10-year  break  between  spawns.  The  federal  government  listed 
it  as  an  endangered  species  in  1967,  although  it  took  until 
1999  to  write  a road  map  for  recovery. 

Recovery  plan 

For  some  populations,  the  recovery  plan  may  be  too  late. 
Prospects  of  a shortnose  comeback  in  the  Susquehanna  River, 
for  instance,  are  gloomy.  Surveys  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  (USF&WS)  in  the  upper  part  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
have  found  only  a handful  of  shortnose  sturgeon  in  recent 
years.  Genetic  analysis  of  those  fish  shows  that  almost  all  of 
them  are  actually  from  the  Delaware  Bay.  Whether  they  are 
fish  that  periodically  move  between  the  two  bays  through  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  or  whether  they  are  fish  that 
have  permanently  relocated  and  now  breed  in  the  Chesapeake, 
is  unknown.  “Either  way,”  said  USF&WS  biologist  Jorgen 
Skjeveland,  “there’s  probably  very  few  left  of  the  old  Chesa- 
peake Bay  stock.” 

Shortnose  are  considered  to  be  vulnerable  to  contaminants. 
But  so  little  is  known  about  their  biology  and  environmental 
tolerances  that  the  recovery  plan  found  it  difficult  to  make 
specific  recommendations  for  habitat  protection.  “There  is 
much  speculation  about  the  factors  that  affect  the  recovery  of 
shortnose  sturgeon  populations  yet  not  much  conclusive  evi- 
dence,” the  plan  said. 

Another  worrisome  sign  is  the  lack  of  small  sturgeon  found 
either  during  the  1980s  or  in  work  done  this  year.  Shortnose 
sturgeon  can  live  decades-the  longest-lived  shortnose  on 
record  survived  67  years-and  it  is  likely  they  live  up  to  50  years 
in  the  Delaware.  And  those  older  fish  keep  turning  up  in  the 
nets.  “We’re  catching  a lot  of  fish  that  John  and  I tagged  back 


in  the  80s,”  Brundage  said.  “So  we  are  finding  a lot  of  old 
fish.” 

In  their  work,  the  scientists  said,  they  have  seen  only  one 
young-of-the-year  sturgeon.  “If  you  don’t  know  anything 
about  the  juveniles,  you  don’t  know  anything  about  the  fu- 
ture for  the  organism,”  O’  Herron  said.  “Any  living  thing 
depends  on  its  reproduction.”  They  hope  to  look  for  the 
juveniles  in  the  future,  and  to  determine  which  habitats 
they  are  using.  “If  we  can  identify  critical  habitat  for  the 
juveniles,”  Brundage  said,  “that  would  be  a very  important 
thing  for  their  recovery.” 

Recovery  may  not  happen  any  time  soon,  because  of  a 
lack  of  money  and  priority.  The  recovery  plan  doesn’t  have 
a price  tag,  but  it  indicates  the  cost  of  rebuilding  the 
shortnose  population  all  along  the  coast  to  be  in  the  mil- 
lions. In  addition,  just  having  a plan  doesn’t  mean  it  will  be 
funded.  “Sturgeon  do  not  compete  well  for  funds  with  ma- 
rine mammals,  sea  turtles  and  Pacific  salmon,”  said  Marta 
Nammack,  fisheries  biologist  with  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  Office  of  Protected  Resources. 

Even  if  that  money  were  to  become  available,  don’t  expect 
to  see  a lot  more  of  the  fish  anytime  soon.  If  the  recovery 
plan  were  aggressively  carried  out,  the  plan  says  that  the 
shortnose  sturgeon  probably  couldn’t  be  removed  from  the 
endangered  list  coastwide  before  2024,  largely  because  it 
takes  the  population  so  long  to  rebuild.  But  the  biologists 
working  in  the  Delaware  say  the  sturgeon  may  be  worth  the 
effort.  Already,  O’Herron  noted,  the  Delaware  River  has  lost 
two  fish  species:  the  rainbow  smelt  and  the  longnose  gar. 

“It  would  be  a shame  to  lose  this  one  also,”  he  said. 

“There  is  no  reason  to  lose  it.  There  is  no  reason  to  do 
things  to  cause  it  to  go.  1 think  if  you  do,  you  are  doing 
things  that  are  harmful  to  yourself  as  well.  We  drink  this 
water.  So  the  question  is  greater  than  the  sturgeons  them- 
selves. It  is,  what  are  we  doing  to  ourselves?  That  is 
probably  the  invisible  question.” 0 
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Year  2000  PFBC  Photography  Contest 

PICTURE  THIS!  Your  photograph  in  Pennsylvania  Angler  & 
Boater  Magazine,  in  Commission  publications,  on  the 
Commission's  web  site,  and  on  Commission  exhibits! 


The  Year  2000  Pennsylvania  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  Photography  Contest  is  intended  to  foster 
a greater  appreciation  for  Pennsylvania's  fishing  and  boating, 
and  aquatic  resources. 

Contest  winners  will  be  determined  by  a panel  of  judges 
chosen  by  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Photographs 
will  be  rated  on  qualities  including  composition,  original- 
ity, visual  appeal  and  adherence  to  contest  rules.  First-, 
second-  and  third-place  winners,  and  honorable  mention  win- 
ners, may  be  selected  in  each  category. 

Contest  winners  and  honorable  mention  winners  will  re- 
ceive a certificate.  Winners  will  also  receive  a large-size 
(6-inch  diameter)  10th  Anniversary  Trout  Stamp  patch.  Hon- 
orable Mention  winners  will  receive  a year  2000  Trout  Stamp 
VOnia  Patc^  Winning  entries  and  honorable 
mentions  may  appear  in  a contest  fea- 
ture article  in  a future  issue 
of  Pennsylvania  Angler 
& Boater.  All  entries  may 


also  be  used  elsewhere  in  the  magazine,  on  the  magazine's 
cover,  in  Commission  publications,  on  the  Commission's  web 
site,  and  in  Commission  exhibits. 

The  contest  will  run  from  January  1,  2000,  through  De- 
cember 1,  2000.  Winners  are  scheduled  to  be  announced 
during  an  awards  presentation  at  the  January  2001  Com- 
mission meeting. 
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Photo  Contest  Entry  Form 


Rules 

• The  contest  is  open  to  amateur  photographers  (anyone  who  makes 
less  than  half  one's  annual  income  from  taking  and/or  selling  photo- 
graphs). 

• Entries  must  be  original  works  taken  in  Pennsylvania,  and  they 
must  have  been  taken  by  the  person  entering  the  contest. 

• Entries  must  also  show  adherence  to  Pennsylvania  fishing  and  boating 
laws  and  regulations. 

• In  photographs  all  boaters,  and  anglers  in  boats,  must  be  wear- 
ing properly  fitted,  buttoned  and  zipped  lifejackets. 

• Entrants  may  submit  only  mounted  35mm  color  slides,  color  prints 
in  sizes  3 xl"v5" , 4"x6",  5"x7",  or  8"xl0",  or  unmounted  medium- 
format  and  large-format  transparencies. 

• All  submissions  must  be  in  color-no  black-and-white  photos. 

• All  submissions  must  be  original-no  duplicate  slides  or  electronic 
submissions. 

• No  mounted,  over-matted,  framed  or  glassed  prints  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

• Retouched  or  electronically  manipulated  entries  are  not  allowed. 

• Please  do  not  send  negatives. 

• Each  photo  must  include  the  entrant's  name,  address,  phone  number, 
location  of  the  photograph,  and  category,  in  addition  to  a fully  com- 
pleted official  entry  form  on  this  page  for  each  category  entered. 

• Participants  are  limited  to  a total  of  two  entries  per  category. 
Multiple  submissions  are  allowed,  as  long  as  entrants  submit  no  more 
than  two  items  per  category. 

• The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  shall  have  the  right  to 
use  all  submissions  for  publishing,  illustration,  World  Wide  Web  dis- 
play, advertising,  trade,  exhibitry  and  promotion,  or  any  other  use  in 
any  medium  for  any  purpose  without  compensation. 

Entrants  who  want  their  materials  returned  must  include  a self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  with  the  right  amount  of  postage  and  appropriate 
packaging  to  safeguard  materials.  Submissions  that  do  not  include 
return  envelopes  and  postage  will  not  be  returned. 
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Complete  this  form  with  each  entry  and  mail  to:  PFBC  Photo  Contest,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.0.  Box  67000, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  The  deadline  for  the  Commission's  receiving  entries  is  December  1,  2000. 


Entrant's  Name: 


Address: 


City: 


State: 


Zip: 


1 


Phone: 


E-mail  (if  available): 

I 

Date: 


Categories 

□ 1.  Seasonal  Fishing  and/or  Boating 

□ 2.  Family  Fishing  and/or  Boating 

□ 3.  Reptiles  and  Amphibians  (Animal  closeups, 

or  photos  with  the  animals  as  the  primary  subject) 

□ 4.  Invertebrates  (worms,  aquatic  insects, 
crustaceans,  mussels) 

□ 5.  Fishing  & Boating  Resources 
(primarily  waterway  scenic  emphasis) 

Office  use  only  - Leave  blank 

Category: Entry  #: 


Signature: 


This  form  may  be  photocopied. 
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Caution:  Fishing  May  Be  Addictive.  Mar/ Apr  99,  page  37. 
Delayed  Seasons.  May/Jun  99,  page  47. 

Ice  Palaces.  Nov/Dec  99,  page  23. 

Imagine.  Jan/Feb  99,  page  32. 

Overlap.  Sep/Oct  99,  page  23. 

Seed,  The.  Jul/Aug  99,  page  55. 

Catfish,  Catfishing 

Fishing  Patterns  for  Flathead  and  Channel  Catfish. 

Mike  Bleech.  Jul/Aug  99,  page  35. 

Fish,  Fishing 

Circle  Hooks.  Seth  Cassell.  May/Jun  99,  page  48 
Great  Fall  Fly  Fishing  Memories.  Charles  R.  Meek. 

Nov/Dec  99,  page  6. 

Fishing  Traditions.  Dudley  Parr.  May/Jun  99,  page  40. 

Top  Fishing  Prospects  for  1999.  Mike  Bleech.  Jan/Feb  99,  page  6. 

Fishin’  from  the  Kitchen 

Baked  Stuffed  Walleyes.  Wayne  Phillips.  Nov/Dec  99,  page  62. 
Bluegill  Crepes.  Wayne  Phillips.  May/Jun  99,  page  62. 

Breaded  Rainbow  Trout.  Wayne  Phillips.  Mar/ Apr  99,  page  62. 
Brown  Trout  Gratin.  Wayne  Phillips.  Sep/Oct  99,  page  62. 
Hazelnut-Crusted  Crappies.  Wayne  Phillips.  Jan/Feb  99,  page  62. 
Oven-Roasted  Catfish.  Wayne  Phillips.  Jul/Aug  99,  page  62. 

“Fishing  and  Boating  Memories  Last  a 
Lifetime”  Contest  Winning  Entries 

Home  Waters.  Brian  E.  Wagner.  Mar/ Apr  99,  page  31. 

Lake  of  a Lifetime.  S.  James  Miller.  Jan/Feb  99,  page  30. 

Fishing  Stories 

“The  Day  I Didn’t  Catch  a Shad.”  Terry  Brady. 

Jan/Feb  99,  page  43. 

Flies,  Fly  Tying 

Black  Ghost,  The.  Chauncy  K.  Lively.  Jan/Feb  99,  page  46. 
Breadcrust,  The.  Chauncy  K.  Lively.  May/Jun  99,  page  24. 

Golden  Stone,  The.  Chauncy  K.  Lively.  Mar/ Apr  99,  page  57. 
Pseudocloeon  Nymph,  A.  Chauncy  K.  Lively. 

Sep/Oct  99,  page  30. 

Squiggly  Leech,  The.  Chauncy  K.  Lively.  Nov/Dec  99,  page  42. 
When  Torn  and  Tattered  Flies  Work  Best.  Charles  R.  Meek. 
May/Jun  99,  page  34. 

Which  Fly  Should  I Use  Today?  Charles  R.  Meek. 

Jan/Feb  99,  page  24. 

Lake  Erie 

Lake  Erie  Surprises.  Linda  Steiner.  Jul/Aug  99,  page  41. 

Mahoning  Watershed 

Mahoning  Watershed’s  Wonderful  Fishing,  The. 

Jeff  Knapp.  Sep/Oct  99,  page  48. 
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Nockamixon  Lake 

Nockamixon:  Best  It’s  Ever  Been.  Vic  Attardo. 

Jan/Feb  99,  page  10. 

Paddlefish 

Progress  with  Paddlefish  Restoration.  Dudley  Parr. 

Jan/Feb  99,  page  13. 

Panfish,  Panfishing 

Eastern  Pennsylvania’s  Panfish  Pleasures.  Vic  Attardo. 

May/Jun  99,  page  6. 

Seldom-Seen  Sunnies.  Rob  Criswell.  May/Jun  99,  page  14. 

Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 

1999  Expanded  Trout  Fishing  Opportunities. 

Tom  Greene.  Mar/ Apr  99,  page  43. 

1999  Inseason  Trout  Stocking  Schedule.  Mar/Apr  99,  page  49. 

2000  PA  Trout/Salmon  Stamp  and  Print  Competition. 

Jul/Aug  99,  page  52. 

2000  Seasons,  Sizes  and  Creel  Limits  Poster. 

Sep/Oct  99,  page  32. 

Abele  Memorial  Glen,  The.  Terry  Brady.  Nov/Dec  99,  page  14. 
Angler  Award  Program.  Mar/Apr  99,  page  19;  and  Sep/Oct  99, 
page  29. 

Boating  Courses  and  Boating  Safety  Certificates. 

Jan/Feb  99,  back  cover. 

Commission  Staff  Awards.  Mar/ Apr  99,  back  cover. 

Daily  Trout  Limit  Set  at  Five  Beginning  in  2000. 

Sep/Oct  99,  page  60. 

Day  at  the  Hatchery.  Walt  Dietz.  May/Jun  99,  page  60. 
Economics  of  Fishing  and  Boating  in  Pennsylvania,  The. 

Tom  Ford.  Mar/ Apr  99,  page  32. 

Fish  Salvage  at  Tamarack  Lake.  Richard  A.  Snyder. 

Nov/Dec  99,  page  37. 

Index  to  Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater  Volume  68. 

Nov/Dec  99,  page  53. 

Line  of  Duty,  The.  Jay  Osman.  Jul/Aug  99,  page  11. 

New  Federal  Funding  Proposal  for  Wildlife.  May/Jun  99, 
back  cover. 

PFBC  Annual  Report  Executive  Summary  and  Financial 
Statement.  Mar/ Apr  99,  page  13. 

PFBC  Directory.  May/Jun  99,  page  55. 

PFBC  Photography  Contest.  Nov/Dec  99,  page  52. 

PFBC  Strategic  Plan  Summary.  Mar/Apr  99,  page  15. 

PFBC  Waterways  Conservation  Stamp.  Jul/Aug  99  and 
Sep/Oct  99,  back  cover. 

Rebirth  of  a Trout  Stream.  WCO  Christopher  D.  McDevitt. 
Nov/Dec  99,  page  22. 

Rivers  Conservation  and  Fly  Fishing  Youth  Camp. 

Bill  Porter.  May/Jun  99,  page  17. 

Trials  and  Tribulations  of  a Rookie.  WCO  R.  Vance  Dunbar. 
Jan/Feb  99,  page  53 

Who’s  Getting  Things  Done  in  Berks  County? 

Terry  Brady.  Sep/Oct  99,  page  43. 

PLAY  Newsletter 

Fall  1999  issue,  Sep/Oct  99,  pages  35-42  (Why  Fish  Need  Trees, 
Aquatic  Leaf  Eaters,  Aquatic  Insect  Word  Search,  Gimme  Shelter, 
Protecting  Trees,  Parts  of  a Hook,  Strainers). 

Spring  1999  issue,  Mar/Apr  99,  pages  23-30  (Spring  Cleaning, 
Supermarket  Baits,  This  Fish  Has  a Scale  to  Tell,  Spin-Cast  Rod 
or  Spinning  Rod:  Which  is  Best  for  You,  Tool  Box,  Catch  and 
Release,  Carmen  Fishiego). 


Summer  1999  issue,  Jul/Aug  99,  pages  27-34  (Beautiful  Bufo, 
Fish  Get  Sick  Too,  Fish  Parts,  Tool  Box,  Pocket  First  Aid  Kit, 
Casting  Cans,  Carmen  Fishiego). 

Winter  1999  issue,  Jan/Feb  99,  pages  33-40  (Is  the  Ice  Safe,  Ice 
Safety  Chart,  Focus  on  Habitat:  Largemouth  Bass,  Which  Lures 
Imitate  Which  Real  Bait,  ENA  or  ELPA). 

Pollution  Abatement 

Reclaiming  Schuylkill  County  Streams.  Robert  L.  Petri. 

Jan/Feb  99,  page  17. 

Protect-Conserve-Enhance 

by  Executive  Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo 

Breaking  Ground  for  the  Future.  Jul/Aug  99,  page  2. 

Clock  Ticks,  The.  Nov/Dec  99,  page  2. 

Conserve  2000.  Jan/Feb  99,  page  2. 

Fall  1999  Concerns.  Sep/Oct  99,  page  2. 

“Green”  Hatchery  Initiative.  Mar/ Apr  99,  page  2. 

Growing  Greener  Requires  Raising  Greenbacks. 

May/Jun  99,  page  2. 

SMART  Angler’s  Notebook 

Clams  and  Mussels.  Laurel  Garlicki.  Sep/Oct  99,  page  34. 
Dino-Fish.  Carl  Richardson.  Jan/Feb  99,  page  23. 

Safe  Fishing  Checklist.  Heidi  Milbrand.  May/Jun  99,  page  30. 
Snails.  Laurel  Garlicki.  Nov/Dec  99,  page  57. 

Steelhead 

Steelhead  Techniques  for  Lake  Erie  Tributaries. 

Tim  Trainer.  Nov/Dec  99,  page  30. 

Sturgeon 

Shortnose  Sturgeon.  Karl  Blankenship.  Nov/Dec  99,  page  49. 

Trout,  Trout  Fishing 

Allegheny  River  Trophy  Trout  Fishing.  Mike  Bleech. 

May/Jun  99,  page  10. 

Elk  County  Trout  Streams.  Robert  L.  Petri.  May/Jun  99,  page  20. 
Minnows  for  Trout.  Mark  A.  Nale.  May/Jun  99,  page  31. 
Opening  Day  in  Northeast  PA.  Robert  L.  Petri. 

Mar/Apr  99,  page  6. 

Southcentral  PA’s  Autumn  Trout  Hotspots. 

Robert  L.  Petri.  Sep/Oct  99,  page  11. 

Summer  Trout.  Robert  L.  Petri.  Jul/Aug  99,  page  22. 

Trout:  More  Than  Just  a Fish.  Linda  Steiner. 

May/Jun  99,  page  36. 

Trout  Unlimited 

TU  and  Pennsylvania  Trout:  More  Than  a Trout  Club. 

Linda  Steiner.  Mar/ Apr  99,  page  38. 

Walleyes,  Walleye  Fishing 

Crankin’ for  Walleyes.  Mike  Bleech.  Sep/Oct  99,  page  6. 

Just  a Jig  & Minnow.  Mike  Bleech.  Nov/Dec  99,  page  19. 

Lower  Allegheny  River  Warm-Weather  Walleye  Tactics. 

Jeff  Knapp.  Jul/Aug  99,  page  47. 

Modern  Walleye  Patterns.  Jeff  Knapp.  Jan/Feb  99,  page  20. 

“Writing  Readers” 

The  Big  One  I Never  Caught.  William  W.  Phillips. 

May/Jun  99,  page  29. 
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CONSERVE 


A.  Collector  Timepiece 


Clip  it  on  a belt  loop,  knapsack,  sportsbag,  briefcase  or  handbag.  These 
rugged  timepieces  will  stand  up  to  the  test  of  time  and  outdoor 
exposure,  and  still  look  great. 


PRICE  $51. 89  (+3.11  tax) 


B.  Barlow  Pocket  Knife/ 
Scissors 

Featuring  the  Conserve  2000 
logo. 

PRICE  $8.02  (+.48  tax) 

C.  Collector  Pin 

Featuring  the  Conserve  2000  logo 
comes  with  a protective  plastic 
case. 

PRICE  $4.72  (+.28  tax) 


D.  Tin  Sign 

Featuring  the  1999 
Pennsylvania  Trout 
Stamp  design.  Size 
ll”xl5”. 

PRICE  $17.00  (+1.02  tax) 


E.  Pewter  Letter  Opener 

This  two-sided  letter  opener 
features  the  Conserve  2000  and 
the  Resource  First  logos. 
Beautifully  crafted  and  durable. 

PRICE  $17.92  (+1.08  tax) 


F./G.  Pewter  Stocking 
Truck  & Susquehanna 
Railcar 

Especially  designed  to  capture  the 
PF&BC  stocking  fleet.  Each 
replica  is  mounted  on  a solid 
walnut  base  and  ready  for 
display.  Lead-free  pewter.  Model 
size  4 1/2”. 


F.  TRUCK  PRICE  $44.34  (+2.66  tax) 

G.  RAILCAR  PRICE  $39.00  (+2.34  tax) 


H.  Travel  Mug 

Featuring  the  Conserve  2000  logo 
and  the  1999  Trout/Salmon 
Stamp  design. 


PRICE  $4.72  (+.28  tax) 


I.  Beretta  Collector  Knife 

The  1999  knife  is  limited  to  only  500  numbered  and  dated 
knives.  The  ultra-slim  profile  allows  the  knife  to  ride  easily 
in  your  pocket.  The  armored,  scratch-resistant  coating 
provides  a distinctive,  handsome  appearance.  The  knife 
features  a skeletonized  blade  design  and  is  enhanced  by  the 
copper/gold  alloy  Beretta  medallion  embedded  in  the  scales. 

PRICE  $45.28  (+2.72  tax) 
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J.  Henley  Shirt 

(adult)  M,  L,  XL,  (XXL  add  $2) 
available  in  colors:  Ash,  Green, 
Black,  Navy.  Embroidered. 

Long  sleeve  PRICE  $21.00 
Short  sleeve  PRICE  $19.00 

N.  Dress  Hat 

White  with  blue  visor,  Gray  with 
blue  visor,  or  Camo-print. 
Embroidered. 

PRICE  $12.00 


K.  Sweatshirt 

(adult)  M,  L,  XL,  (XXL  add  $2) 
available  in  colors:  Ash,  Green, 
Black,  Navy.  Embroidered. 

9 oz.  heavy  weight  PRICE  $25.00 

0.  Conserve  2000  Patch 

PRICE  $4.72  (+.28  tax) 


L.  Outer  Banks  Golf  Shirt 

(adult)  M,  L,  XL,  (XXL  add  $2) 
available  in  colors:  Gray,  Green, 
Black,  Navy.  Embroidered. 

100%  combed  cotton  PRICE  $25.00 

P.  Stamp  Folder 

A larger  version  of  the  1999  PA 
Trout  Stamp.  Limited  to  5000 
signed  and  numbered.  4”x  4” 

PRICE  $15.00  (+.90  tax) 


M.  Denim  Shirt 

(adult)  M,  L,  XL,  (XXL  add  $2) 
available  in  colors:  Light  Blue  & 
Forest  Green.  Embroidered. 

PRICE  $27.00 

Q.  T-Shirt 

(adult)  M,  L,  XL,  XXL 
available  in  colors:  Ash,  White. 
Silk  screened  logo. 

PRICE  $12.00 


Order  Form 


Wilderness  Editions 
P.O.  Box  218 

Warriors  Mark,  PA  16877 


800-355-7645 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Daytime  Phone# 


) Personal  Check  (Payable  to  Wilderness  Editions) 

) VISA  ) MasterCard  O Discover 

Card# 


Item  # 

Qty. 

Size/Color 

Description 

Price 

Total 

■ ■ 

mt 

m 

| | 

■ ■ 

Exp.  Date 


Signature 


SURFACE  SHIPPING  RATES 

$0  - $15 

$3.95 

$15.01  - $40 

$4.95 

$40.01  - $55 

$5.95 

$55.01  - $75 

$6.95 

$75.01  - $110.00 

$7.95 

OVER  $110.00 

$8.95 

If  ordering  patches  only,  add  .50  per  patch. 

Subtotal 


PA  Residents  Add  6% 


Shipping  (See  Chart) 


GRAND  TOTAL 


F*lecise  czllorv  4-6 
rveelzs  for  delivery 


Snails 


Snails,  with  clams  and  mussels,  are  members  of  the 
second  largest  group  of  animals,  the  mollusks.  Mol- 
lusks  vary  in  appearance  from  tiny  snails  to 
giant  squids  20  feet  or  longer.  Worldwide  there 
are  about  100,000  species  of  mollusks.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, we  have  members  from  two  smaller 
groups  of  the  mollusks,  the  gastropods  and 
bivalves.  Clams  and  mussels  are  bivalves.  We  ex- 
plored them  in  the  September/October  1999 
“SMART  Angler’s  Notebook.” 

Snails  are  members  of  a group  of  animals  called  “gas- 
tropods.” The  word  “gastro”  means  “stomach,”  and 
“pod”  means  “foot.”  Snails  and  slugs  appear  to  be 
moving  around  or  “walking”  on  their  stomachs!  Snails 
abound  in  shallow,  slow-moving  waters  where  food  is 
abundant.  They  are  found  slowly  moving  about  on  the 
substrate,  or  scraping  algae  from  rocks  and  plant  stems 
using  their  rasp-like  “tongue,”  or  radula. 

snail  with 
operculum  closed 


operculum 


A snail’s  shell  is  composed  of  calcium  carbonate  (or 
lime),  which  is  secreted  by  the  snail’s  body.  The  largest 
numbers  of  snails  are  found  in  alkaline,  or  hard-water, 
habitats. 


Most  aquatic  snails  in  Pennsylvania  are  hermaphro- 
ditic. This  means  that  single  snails  have  both  the  male 
and  female  reproductive  organs.  In  some  species,  an  iso- 
lated snail  can  self-fertilize  and  produce  young.  However, 
it  is  more  common  for  each  snail  to  act  as  male  and  fe- 
male during  the  mating  process.  Eggs  are  laid  in  jellylike 
masses  on  rocks  and  plants  in  the  spring.  Egg-laying  con- 
tinues into  summer  and  even  early  fall.  The  tiny  snails 
develop  within  the  egg  mass.  When  the  young  snail  leaves 
the  egg,  it  has  the  basic  features  of  an  adult  snail.  It  even 
has  a shell  with  one  or  two  whorls  (twists).  The  typical  life 
span  of  a snail  is  nine  to  15  months.  Some  species  may 
live  two  to  four  years. 

The  greatest  natural  predator  of  snails  is  fish.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, snails  make  up  a significant  portion  of  the  diet 
for  suckers,  perch,  cutlips  minnows,  freshwater  drums 
and  sunfish.  Snails  are  also  preyed  on  by  ducks,  shore- 
birds  and  occasionally  amphibians.  Leeches,  beetle  larvae, 
water  bugs,  and  dragonfly  and  damselfly  nymphs  may 
also  feed  on  snails. 

Snails  burrow  in  mud  and  hibernate  in  areas  where 
shallow  ponds  freeze  solid  during  the  winter.  Some 
snails  become  dormant  during  dry  periods  in  summer.O 


mucous  gland 

location  of  siphon  (pneumostome) 
in  non-gilled  snails 


tentacle 


internal  organs 


shell 


intestine 


heart 


stomach 

operculum 


mouth 
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Casting  to  a buck 

Recently,  WCO  Lee  Creyer  and  I 
were  presenting  a program  to  local 
Cub  Scout  Pack  25.  The  program  con- 
sisted of  fish  identification,  safe 
fishing  practices,  laws  governing  fish- 
ing, the  correct  procedure  for  rigging 
a line,  and  proper  casting  techniques. 
Each  scout  was  allowed  four  attempts 
at  casting  a fishing  rod.  As  an  added 
incentive,  WCO  Creyer  placed  a dollar 
bill  on  the  floor  about  20  feet  in  front 
of  the  casting  line.  He  struck  a deal 
that  the  first  scout  who  could  cast  a 
practice  plug  on  the  dollar  bill  would 
win  it.  All  the  scouts  came  close,  but 
to  no  avail,  except  for  the  last  scout  in 


line!  His  first  cast  landed  directly  on 
top  of  it!  Sorry,  Lee,  I didn’t  know  we 
were  dealing  with  a professional,  ei- 
t her.-/) WCO  Chad  Eyler,  Southern  York 
County. 

Making  it  all  worthwhile 

This  past  September,  for  a couple  of 
days  I had  the  opportunity  to  fit  in  my 
annual  Kinzua  Dam  fishing  trip  with 
my  brother  Bill  and  my  three  cousins. 
It’s  a great  time  of  year  to  beat  the 
crowds,  and  the  temperature  is  still 
fairly  warm  for  camping,  especially  at 
the  “boats  only”  campsites. 

This  year  things  didn’t  work  exactly 
as  planned,  and  the  fishing  was  slow. 
The  last  full  day  was  Sunday,  and  it 
was  pretty  much  a steady  rainfall.  The 
next  day  we  had  to  leave.  The  sun 
came  out  and  it  was  a beautiful  fall 


day.  We  had  one  last  chance  to  do 
some  shoreline  fishing  before  break- 
fast and  packing  out. 

My  brother  Bill  was  fishing  in  the 
back  of  the  cove  when  he  landed  a nice 
fish  and  yelled  for  me  to  come  there. 
The  problem  was  with  identification. 

I looked  at  the  fish,  but  at  first  I 
wasn’t  sure  what  it  was  until  I saw  the 
distinct  markings,  such  as  the  adipose 
fin,  which  confirmed  that  it  was  in  the 
trout  and  salmon  family,  and  the  sil- 
ver color  with  the  small  “x”-shaped 
spots  on  its  back.  Using  the  process  of 
elimination  with  a picture,  we  later 
identified  it  as  an  18-inch  landlocked 
Atlantic  salmon.  This  was  the  first 
one  I’d  ever  seen.  We  went  back  to  the 
campsite  for  the  others  to  see  the  fish, 
and  a large  bird  flew  over  and  landed 
in  the  top  of  a pine  tree  not  far  away. 
Identification  with  binoculars  showed 
that  it  was  a golden  eagle,  though  be- 
coming more  common,  the  first  one 
I’d  ever  seen  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  eagle  remained  perched  in  the 
tree  long  enough  for  us  to  watch  when 
my  cousin  hollered,  “Look  on  the  far 
shore,  a bear.”  Sure  enough,  a small 
black  bear  came  down  on  the  shore- 
line and  ambled  along  as  only  bears 
can  do. 

Though  all  three  of  these  species  are 
becoming  more  common  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  experience  to  enjoy  seeing 
all  three  at  the  same  time  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I look  forward  to  that 
annual  fishing  trip. -WCO  Rick  Valazak , 
Jefferson  County. 

Tell  me  it  isn’t  so! 

Despite  our  constant  appreciation 
for  those  who  assist  with  trout  stock- 
ing efforts,  we  occasionally  experience 
one  needless  frustration.  It  seemingly 
never  fails  that  an  extra-caring  indi- 
vidual walks  a bucket  to  the  stream 
and  then  proceeds  to  stock  one  fish  at 
a time,  spaced  some  short  distance 
apart.  Speed  is  often  critical,  so  I re- 
mind these  well-meaning  folks,  “Get 
them  in  the  water;  don’t  name  them! 
They’ll  swim  by  themselves-we  teach 
them  at  the  hatchery.”  Sometimes  it 
brings  a chuckle,  sometimes  a quizzi- 
cal frown. 


I’m  afraid  now  the  laugh  is  on  me 
(and  a nameless  fish  culture  station 
manager).  Recently,  while  at  a Centre 


County  hatchery  just  after  hours,  I 
emerged  from  a building  to  see  the 


lone  manager  bent  over  a raceway.  I 
swear  his  lips  were  moving  and  his 
arms  gestured  in  swimming  motions. 
Tell  me  it  isn’t  so\-Northcentral  Assis- 
tant Regional  Supervisor  Brian  B.  Burger. 

Deer  of  a different  color 

While  on  boat  patrol  last  July  4th  on 
tornado-ravaged  Lake  Carey,  some 
caring  residents  pointed  out  a dead 
deer  floating  feet  up  in  the  water.  I 
looked  through  my  binoculars  to  see 
four  hooves  pointed  straight  up.  I 
thought  it  best  to  remove  the  deer  be- 
fore it  began  to  smell  or  cause  an 
unhealthy  condition.  I called  WCO 
Wasserman  of  the  Game  Commission 
and  asked  if  he  could  take  the  deer 
away  after  I pulled  it  from  the  water. 
He  agreed.  I then  picked  up  DWCO 
Ardell  Loncosky  to  help  me  hook  onto 
the  deer  and  pull  it  to  shore  with  the 
patrol  boat.  After  picking  up  Ardell, 
we  had  a hard  time  relocating  the  deer. 
Finally,  he  pointed  it  out  to  me  and  we 
pulled  up  alongside  it.  To  our  sur- 
prise, the  deer  turned  out  to  be  a 
plastic  hobby  horse  still  attached  to 
the  springs  that  once  made  it  bounce.- 
WCO  Larry  L.  Bundy  Jr.,  Wyoming/ 
Eastern  Sullivan  Counties. 

Little  messages 

Most  of  the  public  contacts  I make 
as  a WCO  are  positive.  Of  the  literally 
thousands  of  people  I meet  each  year,  I 
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have  to  warn  or  cite  only  a small  per- 
centage. Currently  there  are  two  ways 
a violation  can  be  settled  with  the 
Commission.  The  defendant  can  elect 
to  take  a citation  and  handle  the  mat- 
ter through  the  local  district  court. 
The  other  option  is  to  sign  a Field  Ac- 
knowledgment of  Guilt  and  settle 
directly  with  the  Commission,  usually 
by  mail.  The  WCO  then  has  to  process 
these  payments  and  forward  them  to 


Sometimes  VWH 

defendants  write  us  \ 

little  messages  on  their 
checks.  Two  immediately  ^ 
come  to  mind.  One  angler 
caught  fishing  without  a license 
on  the  opening  day  of  trout  season 
wrote,  “A  boneheaded  mistake.”  The 
other,  from  a boater  who  failed  to 
heed  the  “slow  no-wake”  buoys  in  the 
Essington  Anchorage,  contained  a 
message  that  required  heavy  censor- 
ship. I’m  sure  everyone  can  figure 
that  one  out.-WCO  Robert  Croll,  Dela- 
ware County. 

Thanks  for  the  help 

We  are  often  fortunate  to  be  as- 
sisted by  the  anglers  and  boaters  we 
serve  in  the  field.  However,  we  rarely 
get  assistance  from  violators  when 
pursuing  them.  While  patrolling  the 
Susquehanna  River,  I found  some  lit- 
ter and  a note  written  with  the  trash. 
On  the  note  to  his  friends  were  several 
locations  where  this  person  said  he 
might  be,  and  instructions  to  look  for 
his  truck.  Having  seen  a pickup  truck 
earlier  parked  in  an  area  known  for 
illegal  camping,  I went  back  and  noted 
the  registration.  After  checking  with 
York  County  Control,  I found  the 
owner  of  the  truck  to  be  the  author  of 
the  “litter  letter.” 

After  locating  the  violator  among  a 
group  of  campers,  I informed  him  that 


I had  some  “personal”  information 
that  would  be  better  discussed  in  pri- 
vate, to  avoid  embarrassment.  We 
hiked  back  to  my  vehicle  where  I in- 
formed him  that  a citation  is  forth- 
coming for  the  litter.  His  only 
reaction  was,  “How  did  you  find  me?” 
After  his  irritation  subsided  with  him- 
self for  leaving  evidence,  he  accepted 
and  signed  a Field  Acknowledgment 
of  Guilt  for  the  violation  and  walked 
away  muttering.-DWCO  Mike  Deluca, 
Southern  York  County. 

Sworn  to  secrecy 

Since  I have  been  sworn  to  secrecy 
by  some  of  the  local  fishermen,  I will 
not  name  the  streams  or  places  in- 
volved. During  the  summer  and  early 
fall  of  1998, 1 assisted  Area  Fisheries 
Manager  Larry  Jackson  while  electro- 
fishing several  Class  A wild  trout 
waters  in  Blair  County.  Remember 
that  these  streams  have  not  been 
stocked  for  quite  a few  years.  The  re- 
sults were  nothing  short  of  amazing. 
For  instance,  in  one  section  300 
meters  long  on  one  stream,  we  found 
692  trout  on  a hot  day  in  August.  On 
another  section  of  the  same  stream  we 
found  wild  brown  trout  up  to  24 
inches.  The  other  streams  that  we 
electrofished  were  almost  as  good. 

Maybe  some  of  the  guys  who  think 
the  only  fish  in  a stream  are  found 
there  after  the  big  white  truck  arrives 
should  look  at  some  of  our  many  wild 
trout  streams.- WCO  Walter  A.  Rosser, 
Blair  County. 

Doesn’t  taste  right? 

Before  I became  Southcentral  Assis- 
tant Regional  Supervisor,  while 
patrolling  my  northern  York  County 
district,  I received  a call  from  neigh- 
boring WCO  Craig  Garman  about 
some  fish  that  had  been  illegally  taken 
from  his  district  by  people  who  lived 
in  my  district.  He  asked  me  to  con- 
duct an  immediate  investigation, 
which  I did.  When  I drove  up  the 
driveway  at  the  home  of  the  suspect,  I 
was  met  on  the  porch  by  the  man  and 
lady  who  lived  there.  After  I explained 
why  I was  there,  the  man  told  me  that 
in  fact  five  fish  had  been  caught  by  his 


next  door  neighbor  with  whom  he  was 
fishing.  I asked  where  the  fish  were, 
and  he  replied  that  two  were  cooked 
and  on  their  dinner  plates  as  we  spoke. 
I asked  him  for  the  fish  on  his  table, 
which  he  subsequently  gave  me.  Sure 
enough,  they  were  cooked  and  par- 
tially eaten.  As  I was  leaving,  he  said 
to  me  that  the  fish  did  not  taste  right. 

I replied  that  illegal  fish  never  do  taste 
goodl -Southcentral  Assistant  Regional 
Supervisor  George  Geisler. 

What’s  Next? 

Over  the  past  two  summers,  I have 
spent  my  weekends  patrolling  Lake 
Wallenpaupack.  I have  seen  just  about 
every  type  of  watercraft  imaginable. 
But  just  when  I thought  I had  see  it 
all,  an  airplane  circled  the  lake, 


landed,  and  pulled  up  to  a dock.  What 
could  possibly  be  next?- WCO  Clyde  N. 
Warner  Jr.,  Northeast  Region. 


Yellow  jackets 

Longtime  “Notes  from  the  Streams” 
readers  may  remember  a note  I wrote 
shortly  after  my  assignment  to  Greene 
County.  In  it  I told  how  a border  col- 
lie, upset  at  my  presence,  bit  me  when 
my  back  was  turned.  Obviously,  the 
bite  was  quite  painful. 

Since  then,  I have  sat  on  a yellow 
jacket  while  on  boat  patrol,  an  uplifting 
experience.  And  here  in  Elk  County,  I 
sat  on  a log  atop  a ground  nest  of  yel- 
low jackets.  Needless  to  say,  yellow 
jackets  up  your  pant  legs  get  your  atten- 
tion! What  was  really  funny  was  trying 
to  pick  up  my  binoculars  and  pack  with 
a long  stick  and  then  emptying  yellow 
jackets  out  of  the  pack. 

I’m  certainly  glad  border  collies 
don’t  fly  and  yellow  jackets  don’t  herd 
sheep. -WCO  Les  Haas,  Elk  County. 
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“Six” 

While  patrolling  on  the  opening  day 
of  trout  season,  my  deputy,  Howard 
Ludwig,  and  a DCNR  employee 
stopped  to  observe  an  elderly  man 
fishing  with  a young  boy.  The  older 
man  caught  three  trout,  handed  them 
to  the  youngster,  and  proceeded  to 
catch  six  more  trout.  They  then 
picked  up  to  leave.  Officer  Ludwig 
approached  the  man  and  asked  him 
how  many  he  had  caught.  “Six,”  he 
replied,  holding  up  his  stringer.  Be- 
fore DWCO  Ludwig  could  question 
him  further,  the  youngster  piped  up 
and  said,  “No,  Pap,  what  about  the 
three  you  caught  for  me?”-WCO 
Lawrence  P.  Dvorshock,  Lycoming  County. 


Not  this  time! 

Recently,  while  patrolling 
Lackawanna  State  Park,  I observed  a 
25-year-old  woman,  her  father  and 
boyfriend  fishing.  I watched  for  a 
while  and  noticed  that  the  woman’s 
line  became  tangled  around  the  reel. 
The  boyfriend  came  to  her  aid  and 
began  pulling  the  line  from  the  spool. 
He  then  cut  the  line,  looked  around, 
and  stuffed  it  under  a rock  in  the  wa- 
ter. After  a short  period,  the  boyfriend 
left  the  area  and  I approached  him.  I 
told  him  I would  be  citing  him  for  lit- 
tering. During  our  conversation  the 
father  appeared  and  wanted  to  know 
what  was  going  on.  I explained  the 
situation  and  he  said,  “You  know, 
there  is  a lot  of  litter  here  and  you 
should  get  the  perpetrators,  although 
I guess  they  always  get  away.”  I re- 
plied, “Sir,  this  time  they 
didn’t. ”-WCO  Walter  Buckman, 
Lackawanna  County. 


romantic 

This  spring, 
while  stocking 
Canonsburg 
Lake  and 
Dutch  Fork 
Lake  with 
WCO  Keith 
Small,  re- 
tired deputy  of 

35  years  Hugh  Ealy  and  his  wife, 

Laura,  arrived  to  assist  with  the  stock- 
ing. It  is  not  unusual  to  see  Deputy 
Ealy  at  stockings  in  Washington 
County.  It  seems  he  just  can’t  get  it 
out  of  his  blood.  What  I was  about  to 
find  out,  however,  was  unusual.  We 
were  just  starting  to  stock  Dutch  Fork 
Lake,  having  finished  at  Canonsburg 
Lake,  when  Hugh  turned  to  me  and 
said,  “You’ll  never  guess  what  today 
is.”  I looked  at  him  and  then  at  Laura 
for  some  kind  of  clue.  They  were  both 
grinning.  He  said,  “It’s  our  anniver- 
sary-52 years  today.” 

I guess  it  was  only  fitting  that  a man 
this  dedicated  spend  the  day  with  his 
two  great  loves.  A belated  happy  anni- 
versary to  Hugh  and  Laura  Ealy,  and  a 
wish  that  you  spend  many  more  to- 
gether (not  necessarily  stocking 
fish).- WCO  Jay  C.  Redman,  Western  Al- 
legheny County. 


Free  Fishing  Day 

Free  Fishing  Day  was  again  observed 
in  my  district.  The  program  was  once 
again  at  Burrell  Lake  Park.  Council- 
man Ed  Binder  saw  that  the  lake  was 
stocked  with  panfish  as  well  as  trout. 

A total  of  $4,000  worth  of  fish  has 
been  placed  into  Burrell  Lake.  Help 
came  from  park  personnel,  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Tri-County 
Trout  Members,  BASS  members,  and 
my  deputies  Bill  Kopar,  Ken  Pate  and 
Vaughan  Zanotto.  There  were  158  per- 
sons young  and  old  alike.  The  total 
attendence  for  the  two  days  of  free 
fishing  came  to  377  people.  The  prize 
fish  of  the  day  was  a 22  ‘/2-inch  chan- 
nel catfish,  caught  by  an  1 1-year-old. 
Five  first  fish  were  caught,  and  awards 
for  them  were  sent-  WCO  Jerry  Greiner, 
Allegheny  County. 


Remedial  lessons 

A Butler  resident  has  chosen  to 
become  a regular  attendee  of  the 
“Streamside  Instruction  in  Fishing 
Regulations”  course  given  informally 
at  various  locations  in  this  area  by 
Butler  County  WCO  Jay  Waskin  and 
me.  So  far,  this  “student”  has  earned 
credits  for  nine  citations  and  four 
years  of  fishing  license  revocations  in 
just  two  years  of  study.  His  total  tu- 
ition costs  were  $550.  The  most 
recent  lesson  came  near  the  end  of  his 
initial  two-year  revocation  period 
when  he  tried  to  pass  himself  off  as 
his  twin  brother,  whose  fishing  li- 
cense he  was  carrying.  He  failed  the 
exam  miserably.  Should  our  pupil 
decide  to  attend  class  again  soon,  rest 
assured  that  Jay  and  I are  prepared  to 
give  more  remedial  lessons.-WCO 
Bruce  Gundlach,  Western  Armstrong 
County. 

Complaints,  complaints! 

As  WCOs  we  often  field  our  share 
of  complaints  as  we  meet  fishermen 
along  our  streams  and  lakes.  Prob- 
ably the  most  common  ones  are, 
“Where  are  all  the  fish?”  and  “Why 
aren’t  they  biting?” 

I thought  I had  heard  them  all  un- 
til last  spring.  I checked  a fisherman 
on  a stream  that  had  just  been 
stocked  the  day  before.  I asked  him 
how  he  was  doing.  He  said  he  had 
just  caught  25  trout  from  the  same 
spot.  His  complaint  was  that  we  had 
stocked  too  many  fish!  I walked 
about  50  feet  downstream  to  check 
the  next  fisherman.  You  guessed  it! 
He  asked  when  we  had  stocked  this 
stream  and  complained  that  he  had 
not  caught  a single  fish  all  morning. 

After  the  fall  stocking,  I checked  a 
fly  fisherman  in  a Delayed-Harvest 
area.  Seems  the  problem  was  not  the 
lack  of  fish,  just  that  we  had  stocked 
only  large  trout  and  none  of  them 
would  bite.  Sometimes  it  is  hard  to 
keep  the  customers  satisfied! -WCO 
Joseph  Morris,  Northwest  Region. 
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Messages 

To  the  helpful  angler  at  Beechwood 
Lake:  While  you  are  to  be  commended 
for  picking  up  other  people’s  litter,  the 
port-a-john  is  meant  for  a different 
kind  of  waste  product. 

To  the  traveler  who  stopped  by  our 
Beechwood  Lake  parking  lot:  Please  do 
not  allow  your  dogs  to  chew  on  the 
signs  (The  dog  regulations  sign  was 
destroyed.  The  other  signs  on  the 
backboard  weren’t  touched). 

To  the  unlicensed  angler  from  New 
York  state  who  was  fishing  Pine  Creek: 
Yes,  PA  State  Troopers  can  and  do  en- 
force the  Fish  and  Boat  Code. 

To  the  angler  who  asked  me  at  a Sat- 
urday inseason  stocking  why  I didn’t 
just  hook  the  stocking  hose  up  to  the 
pipe  that  the  Commission  had  “put 
into  the  lake  to  facilitate  stocking  when 
the  lake  is  frozen  over”:  The  color  of 
the  truck  that  will  hook  up  to  the  pipe 
will  most  likely  be  red,  not  white.  The 
local  fire  department  probably 
wouldn’t  like  their  dry  hydrants 
plugged  with  trout. 

To  another  angler  at  Beechwood 
Lake:  The  answer  to  your  question  is, 
no,  the  United  States  Postal  Service  will 
not  deliver  your  letter  if  you  try  to  use 
your  trout/ salmon  stamp  as  postage.- 
WCO  William  C.  Carey,  Tioga  County. 

Boat  registration 

The  Boating  Handbook  provided  to  all 
registered  boat  owners  does  an  excel- 
lent job  of  explaining  how  to  display 
both  the  registration  numbers  and  the 
validation  decal.  Unfortunately,  some 
boaters  find  reading  the  text  or  looking 
at  the  illustrations  a little  taxing.  Based 
on  actual  experience,  I have  listed  some 
obvious  clues  that  your  registration 
numbers  are  incorrect  or  incorrectly 
displayed: 

You  have  purchased  34  letters  and 
numbers  to  display  your 

registration-you  are  now  displaying 
your  hull  identification  number. 

You  move  five  feet  from  your  boat 
and  are  unable  to  see  your  registration 
numbers  in  daylight.  The  color  of  your 
numbers  does  not  contrast  with  the 
color  of  your  boat. 
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You  can  stand  in  your  boat,  bend 
over  the  gunwale,  and  read  your  regis- 
tration number  correctly-you  have 
placed  the  registration  numbers  on 
your  boat  upside  down. 

Your  registration  starts  with  two 
letters  that  are  not  the  abbreviation  for 
any  state  and  look  like  DB  3245  AP- 
you  have  mirror  reversed  your 
registration  number. 

You  are  displaying  a current 
Pennsylvania  validation  decal  but  your 
registration  starts  with  the  abbrevia- 
tion for  another  state-you’re  not 
displaying  the  correct  registration 
number. 

You  notice  the  WCO  next  to  your 
boat  reading  your  registration  with  a 
magnifying  glass-your  registration 
numbers  are  not  the  required  3-inch 
height. -WCO  David  R.  Keller,  Adams/ 
Northern  York  Counties. 

Some  interview! 

I was  called  one  evening  to  a local 
marina  to  investigate  a boat  fire  and 
explosion  that  had  just  occurred. 

When  I arrived  at  the  marina,  I was 
told  that  one  person  who  was  on  the 
boat  had  been  taken  to  the  local  hospi- 
tal with  minor  injuries.  I decided  to 
take  a look  at  the  boat  and  get  all  the 
information  I would  need  from  the 
boat  before  I went  to  the  hospital  to 
interview  the  injured  person.  I was  al- 
most done  gathering  all  the 
information  I needed  when  a reporter 
from  the  local  newspaper  arrived  and 
started  asking  me  questions  about  the 
boat  fire.  I told  her  that  I was  just 
starting  the  investigation  and  didn’t 
have  much  I could  tell  her  at  this  point. 
I told  her  I had  to  go  to  the  hospital 
and  talk  to  the  person  who  was  on  the 
boat  when  the  fire  and  explosion  hap- 


pened, and  she  would  have  to  contact 
me  later  when  I had  more  information. 

I started  walking  down  the  dock  toward 
the  catwalk  leading  to  shore.  The  re- 
porter continued  to  ask  me  questions 
as  we  walked  down  the  dock.  When  we 
got  to  the  catwalk,  I told  her  that  I 
didn’t  have  the  answers  to  her  ques- 
tions and  she  would  have  to  contact  me 
later,  and  that  the  interview  was  over.  I 
quickly  turned  and  took  a step  and 
ended  up  in  waist-deep  water.  I had 
missed  the  catwalk  entrance  by  two 
feet.  As  I waded  through  the  water  to- 
ward the  river  bank,  the  reporter  never 
missed  a beat  and  continued  to  ask 
questions  as  if  nothing  had  happened. - 
WCO  Gregory  A.  Jacobs,  Northern  Beaver 
County. 

Mother  knows  best! 

While  patrolling  Antietam  Creek,  an 
approved  trout  water,  with  WCO 
Trainee  Robert  Wheeler  a week  before 
the  opening  day  of  trout  season,  we  ap- 
prehended a young  man  fishing  in  the 
closed  stream  who  was  also  fishing 
without  a license.  This  young  fellow, 
who  was  17  years  old,  didn’t  have  any 
identification  to  show  us,  so  we  trans- 
ported him  to  his  residence  a few 
blocks  away  so  that  he  could  get  his 
driver’s  license.  After  arriving  at  his 
residence,  WCO  Wheeler  stayed  outside 
at  our  vehicle  to  begin  writing  the  tick- 
ets, while  I accompanied  the  young 
man  inside  to  retrieve  his  driver’s  li- 
cense. As  we  entered  the  living  room, 
the  red  light  on  the  telephone  answer- 
ing machine  was  flashing,  and  the 
young  man  went  over  to  the  machine 
and  pushed  the  playback  button.  I had 
to  almost  bite  my  lip  to  keep  from 
laughing  when  I heard  the  message. 

The  message  was  from  the  boy’s 
mother,  who  apparently  was  calling 
from  work.  Her  message  began  with  a 
list  of  chores  she  wanted  him  to  do  that 
day,  and  ended  with  the  statement, 
“And  stay  away  from  that  creek.  You 
know  it’s  not  fishing  season  yet,  and 
you  don’t  have  a license,  anyway.”  Too 
bad  this  fellow  hasn’t  learned  yet  that 
mother  usually  does  know  best.-WCO 
Ray  Bednarchik,  Northern  Montgomery 
County. 
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Schweiger  Named  Abele  Award  Winner 


The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  has 
announced  the  selection  of  Larry  J. 
Schweiger,  President  of  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Conservancy,  as  the  1999  winner 
of  its  highest  honor,  the  Ralph  W.  Abele 
Conservation  Heritage  Award.  The  an- 
nouncement came  at  the  Commission  fall 
quarterly  meeting,  last  September  in 
Bedford. 


Schweiger  is  President  and  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Officer  of  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Conservancy,  a land  conservation 
organization  that  has  protected  more 
than  200,000  acres  in  the  Common- 
wealth. During  his  time  with  the  Con- 
servancy, he  was  instrumental  in  struc- 
turing the  Commonwealth’s  largest 
private  land  conservation  reserve,  the 


fishm'  from  the  Kitchen 

Stuff eb  Wcdleyes  by  Wayne  Phillips 


Ingredients  for  four  servings: 

□ One  2-  to  3-pound 
walleye  or  4 smaller  fish 

□ 2 cups  diced  fresh  bread 

□ 1 cup  diced  cooking  onion 

□ 1 cup  diced  mushrooms 

□ 1 cup  diced  celery 

□ 1 Tbsp.  olive  oil 

□ Zest  of  a lemon 

□ 3 Tbsp.  fresh  tarragon  or 
1 ’/ 2 Tbsp.  dried  tarragon 

□ Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Who  can  resist  a moist,  flavorful  a mixture  of  stir-fried  red  and  yellow 

walleye  crammed  with  an  aromatic  peppers.  Creamy  mashed  potatoes  also 

stuffing?  complement  the  sweet,  mild-flavored 

Scale  the  walleye  and  remove  the  walleye.  Serve  extra  stuffing  on  the  side, 

dorsal  fin.  Remove  the  entrails  and  If  you  have  a favorite  stuffing  recipe 
head.  Make  a few  slashes  on  the  sides  for  chicken  or  turkey,  you  can  use  it. 

to  prevent  the  fish  from  curling  during  Take  care  to  use  milder  herbs  like  dill, 
cooking.  tarragon  or  basil  because  walleye  has 

For  the  stuffing,  saute  the  onion,  a delicate  flavor.  Save  the  more  aggres- 

mushrooms  and  celery  in  the  oil  un-  sive  seasonings  for  stronger-flavored 

til  nearly  soft.  Add  the  bread  crumbs  fish, 

and  cook  for  a minute  or  two.  Place 
in  a bowl,  season  with  tarragon,  lemon  Baking  Hints 
zest,  salt  and  pepper,  and  allow  to  cool.  Baking  a fish  with  stuffing  may  seem 

Salt  and  pepper  the  fish  inside.  unusual,  but  relax  because  the  results 

Place  in  a baking  dish  and  spoon  the  are  wonderful.  Using  fresh  bread  cubes 

stuffing  inside  the  fish.  Squeeze  fresh  instead  of  dry  ones  helps  keep  the  fish 

lemon  juice  over  the  fish  and  bake  in  moist  and  prevents  it  from  drying  out. 

a 350-degree  oven  until  cooked  The  use  of  lemon  zest  adds  flavor  not 

through,  about  10  minutes  per  inch  only  to  the  stuffing,  but  to  the  fish  as 

of  thickness.  well.  You  can  also  use  lime  or  orange 

Serving  each  person  a whole  fish  is  zest  or  a combination  of  all  three.  Re- 

wonderful. Surround  the  walleye  with  member,  the  moister  the  stuffing,  the 

moister  the  fish. 

photo-Wayne  Phillips 


11,000-acre  H.J. 

Crawford  Reserve 
in  Venango 
County.  Under  his 
direction,  3,500 
acres  of  riverbank 
along  the  Clarion 
River  have  been 
protected  as  well  as  4,448  acres  ofTama- 
rack  Swamp  in  Clinton  County. 

Before  coming  to  the  Conservancy, 
Schweiger  served  with  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Foundation,  where  he  was  responsible  for 
the  foundation’s  resource  protection  and 
land  trust  activities.  Before  that,  he 
worked  for  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion as  publisher  of  its  award-winning 
magazines  and  as  Senior  Vice  President 
for  Constituent  Development.  He  has 
devoted  his  professional  life  to  projects 
that  protect,  conserve  and  enhance  the 
natural  resources  of  Pennsylvania. 

Schweiger  was  also  a close  friend  and 
associate  of  Ralph  Abele  during  the  years 
when  Abele  served  as  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Fish  Commission  and  as  a 
director  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion. He  has  put  the  “Resource  First” 
in  his  efforts  to  conserve  Pennsylvania’s 
precious  resources. 

In  announcing  the  award,  Commis- 
sion Executive  Director  Peter  A. 
Colangelo  said,  “I’m  delighted  to  an- 
nounce the  selection  of  Larry  J.  Schweiger 
as  the  1999  winner  of  the  Ralph  W.  Abele 
Conservation  Heritage  Award.  Larry’s 
dedication  to  Ralph’s  conservation  ideals 
is  clearly  exemplified  by  his  many  years 
of  service  on  the  front  lines  of  conser- 
vation. In  recognizing  Larry’s  tremen- 
dous accomplishments  and  commit- 
ment, we  honor  Ralph’s  memory  and 
rededicate  ourselves  to  his  ideals.” 

The  Ralph  W.  Abele  Conservation 
Heritage  Award  is  the  highest  honor  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commis- 
sion can  confer  in  recognition  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  conservation  of 
Pennsylvania’s  natural  resources.  The 
Abele  Award  commemorates  Ralph  W. 
Abele,  the  late  executive  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  whose 
commitment  to  conservation  and  edu- 
cation made  him  a hero  to  all  Pennsyl- 
vania conservationists. 
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Paul  Mahon  Day 


Last  October  5 was  “Paul  Mahon  Day”  in  Lackawanna  County. 
Proclaimed  by  the  Lackawanna  County  Commissioners,  “Paul 
Mahon  Day”  recognized  the  hard  work  and  dedicated  efforts 
of  Fish  & Boat  Commissioner  Paul  Mahon  of  Clarks  Green  as 
an  avid  outdoorsman  and  champion  of  anglers,  boaters  and 
hunters  with  disabilities. 


October  5 was  chosen  as  “Paul  Mahon  Day”  to  coincide  with 
the  dedication  of  a new  fishing  pier  for  use  by  persons  with 
disabilities  in  Lackawanna  County’s  Merli-Sarnoski  Park.  The 
Lackawanna  County  Commissioners  surprised  Paul  Mahon  by 
naming  the  new  fishing  pier  in  his  honor  and  by  proclaiming 
October  5 as  “Paul  Mahon  Day.” 


The  mission  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  to 
provide  fishing  and  boating 
opportunities  through  the 
protection  and  management 
of  aquatic  resources. 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Peter  A.  Colangelo,  Executive  Director 
Dennis  T.  Guise, 

Deputy  Executive  Director/  Chief  Counsel 
Laurie  Shepler,  Assistant  Counsel 
K.  Ron  Weis,  Project  Planner 
John  Arway,  Division  of  Environmental  Services 
Joseph  A.  Greene,  Legislative  Liaison 
Louis  C.  Kauffman  Jr.,  Personnel 
Tom  Ford,  Aquatic  Resource  Planning  Coordinator 
Dan  Tredinnick,  Press  Secretary 

COMPTROLLER 


Different-sized  metal  spinning  lures  catch  just  about  any  type  of  game 
fish.  So  do  live  minnows.  To  make  a really  great  fish  catcher,  try  combin- 
ing these  two  by  hooking  a minnow  through  the  lips  on  the  spinner’s  treble 
hook.  The  flash  of  the  spinning  blade  and  the  appeal  of  a real  minnow  are 
often  irresistible  to  everything  from  trout  to  muskies. 


Ross  E.  Starner 

BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

717-6S7-4S22 

Wasyljames  Polischuk  Jr.,  Director 
Tom  E.  Thomas,  Information  Systems 
Brian  Barner,  Federal  Aid/Grants 
Mary  Stine,  Licensingand  Registrations 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES 

814-359-5100 
Delano  Graff,  Director 
Rickalon  L.  Hoopes,  Division  of  Research 
Richard  A.  Snyder,  Division  of  Fisheries  Management 
James  E.  Harvey,  Division  of  Trout  Production 
Martin  T.  Marcinko, 

Division  ofWarm/Coolwater  Fish  Production 


The  feet  of  rubber  hip  boots  and  waders  can  get  very  sweaty  after  a few 
hours  on  the  stream.  If  they’re  just  thrown  in  a corner  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
they’ll  take  a long  time  to  dry.  Seasoned  anglers  remedy  this  by  placing-in 
the  boots-coffee  cans  with  both  ends  removed.  The  cans  speed  drying  by 
allowing  air  to  circulate  to  the  feet  better.  An  even  simpler  way  is  to  place 
short  sticks  crossways  in  each  leg.  The  sticks  also  spread  the  waders. 

Have  an  old  “runner”  piece  of  carpet?  Try  using  it  on  the  floor  of  your 
canoe.  It  can  make  your  canoe  quieter  and  more  comfortable.  It  also  soaks 
up  those  annoying  little  puddles  of  water  that  manage  to  make  their  way  into 
even  the  most  watertight  canoes.  The  thinner,  rubber-bottomed  kinds  work 
better  because  they  dry  out  faster  and  don’t  get  rumpled  as  easily. 


BUREAU  OF  ENGINEERING 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

814-359-5100 

James  Young,  P.E.,  Director 
Bernard  J.  Kiesnoski,  Property  Services 
Richard  Mulfmger,  P.E., 
Fishing  & Boating  Facilities  Design 
David  Bumann,  P.E.,  Engneenng 


In  certain  situations,  bright  fly  lines  can  spook  line-shy  fish.  If  you  want 
to  give  your  light  or  fluorescent-colored  line  a more  subdued  tint,  try  this 
trick:  Add  a teaspoon  of  powdered  clothing  dye  (olive  is  a good  color)  to  a 
pan  of  water.  Slowly  draw  your  line  through  the  solution  to  get  an  even  ap- 
plication of  dye.  If  it  isn’t  dark  enough  after  the  first  try,  repeat  the  process 
until  you  get  the  desired  shade. 


BUREAU  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

717-657-4542 
Tom  Kamerzel,  Director 
Guy  A.  Bowersox,  Assistant  to  the  Director 
Vacant,  Assistant  to  the  Director 

BUREAU  OF  BOATING  AND  EDUCATION 

717-657-4540 
John  Simmons,  Director 
Dan  Martin,  Boating  Safety  Program 
Carl  Richardson,  Aquatic  Resource  Program 
Ted  R.  Walke,  Educational  Media 
Art  Michaels,  Educational  Media 

PFBC  World  Wide  Web  Site: 

www.fish.state.pa.us 


Late  fall  is  a good  time  to  get  your  ice  fishing  gear  ready.  You  should  re- 
place lines,  sharpen  the  blades  on  your  auger,  replace  broken  gear,  and 
perform  maintenance  on  reels  and  tip-ups.  By  doing  these  tasks  now,  you 
can  eliminate  a lot  of  headaches  once  you  get  out  on  the  ice. 

If  you  remove  the  entrails  from  a trout  this  fall  and  discover  it’s  full  of 
eggs,  save  them  to  make  spawn  sacs  for  use  as  steelhead  bait.  Make  spawn 
sacs  by  wrapping  small  clusters  of  eggs  in  a piece  of  fine  nylon  mesh,  and 
then  tie  the  mesh  in  a bundle  at  the  top  to  form  the  “sac.”  Rolling  the  eggs 
in  borax  beforehand  preserves  them.  Give  them  varied  appearances  by  using 
different  colors  of  mesh. 

illustration-  Ted  Walke 
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Bring  a smile  to  all  the  anglers 
and  boaters  in  your  life  with 
gift  subscriptions  to 
Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boaterl 

Say  “Happy  Holidays”  all  year  with  PA  Angler  & Boater. 

Let  the  holidays  last  all  year  when  you  give  PA  Angler  & Boater, 
the  interesting,  readable  magazine  packed  with  a world  of 
information  and  facts  on  fishing,  boating  and  conservation. 

A card  announcing  your  gift  will  be  sent  to  the  people  you 
list.  Allow  60  days  to  receive  the  first  issue. 


GIFT  GIVER 


GIFT  RECIPIENTS) 

(USE  ADDITIONAL  n 

SHEET  IF  NEEDED)  M 

□ New  □ Renewal 

□ One  year  (6  big  issues,  only  $9) 

□ Two  years  (12  big  issues,  only  $18) 
n Three  years  (18  big  issues,  only  $25) 


RECIPIENT’S  NAME  (PLEASE  PRINT) 


ADDRESS 


CITY  STATE 

Gift  card  to  read  “From 


□ New  □ Renewal 

□ One  year  (6  big  issues,  only  $9) 

□ Two  years  ( 12  big  issues,  only  $18) 
O Three  years  (18  big  issues,  only  $25) 


RECIPIENT’S  NAME  (PLEASE  PRINT) 


ADDRESS 


ZIP 


DONOR’S  NAME  (PLEASE  PRINT) 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


ZIP 


CITY 


Gift  card  to  read  “From 


STATE 


ZIP 


Payment  must  accompany  orders.  Use  check  or  money  order  made  pay- 
able to  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  and  return  this  form  with  payment 
to:  PA&B  Circulation,  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  Be  sure  your  name  and  address  appear 
both  on  this  form  and  on  your  check.  Offer  cannot  be  combined  with  other 
offers.  Subscription  prices  may  change  without  notice. 
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FISHING  LICENSE-A  GREAT  STOCKING-STUFFER 


